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PREFACE 


It was in April, 1971 that the idea of presenting a Felicitation 
Volume to Prof. Charu Deva Shastri was conceived. Prof. Shastri 
was completing his 75th year in the second quarter of that year and 
it was thought that the occasion, might be celebrated in a suitable 
manner by presenting him with a Felicitation Volume. The idea, 
however, could not be executed till May, 1972 for one reason or 
another. An appeal was issued to scholars then to contribute articles 
to it. July 15, later extended to September 15, 1972 was the last 
date by which articles were to be sent. The time given, as is clear, 
was far too inadequate. Still the response of the scholars to the 
appeal was magnificent, exceeding all our expectations. The articles 
started pouring in by the middle of June itself and by September 15 
as many as 120 articles covering a total of 1625 manuscript pages 
had been received. This strained our resources, financial, adminis- 
trative and editorial tothe utmost. The Editorial and Felicitation 
Committees have tried to withstand this strain to the best of their 
capacity. 

While the printing was in progress it was felt that in view of 
the inordinately large size of the Volume it would be better to split 
it up into two parts medium-wise—for that was the most rational 
basis of splitting—part I comprising articles in English and part IT 
articles in Sanskrit and Hindi. 

The printing of the Volume begun in September, 1972 itself 
had to be suspended because the press was not equipped on the side 
of the types in Devanagari with Vedic accents. These types were 
not available locally and had to be procured from elsewhere. This 
inevitably entailed delay. Apart from this there appeared a few 
procedural difficulties. These could be overcome by November, 
1972. It is only then that the printing could be resumed. 

The Volume has been in the press for almost a year now. The 
editing, the reading of the proofs etc. could not require lesser time. 
As for the press we had no problem with it any time. It has been 
extending its cooperation to us throughout. We are sorry we could - 
not send the proofs to all our authors however much we would have 
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liked to do so because of practical difficulties. Had this been done 
delay would have been unavoidable and the Volume would still have 
been limping its way through. The correctness which could have 
been ensured by sending the proofs tothe authors we tried to ensure 
locally. The proofs were faithfully compared with the manuscript 
and were very carefully and meticulously gone through. In this 
rather difficult task we were very ably assisted by Shri Jagdish Lal 
Shastri, Retired Professor of Sanskrit, Robertson College, Jabalpur, 
who has years of proof-reading experience behind him. He took the 
work more as a mission than as a profession. His love and affection 
for Prof. Charu Deva Shastri, his life-long associate, provided him 
with the prime motivation for putting in herculean efforts to keep 
down the number of printing errors in the Volume to the minimum. 
The Editorial Committee owes him a deep debt of gratitude. 

The Committee also expresses its thanks to Dr. S. S. Rana 
and Dr. Krishna Lal, Readers in the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Delhi, for their very valuable help in the preparation 
of the Volume. Finally the Committee places on record its ine 
debtedness to all those scholars who have enriched this Volume by 
their valuable contributions. The Committee views these as an 
expression of love, affection and admiration for Prof. Charu Deva 
Shastri who has kept burning the lamp of knowledge for well over 
half a century now. 


Satya VRAT SHASTRI 
Convener 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
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PROFESSOR CHARU DEVA SHASTRI : 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


A rare combination of a great Sanskrit scholar, a gifted 
writer, a fluent orator, a reputed philanthropist and an eminent 
educationist Prof. Charu Deva Shastri stands out among his 
contemporaries as one of the most remarkable personalities. His 
phenominal grasp of Sanskrit grammar, especially of the Paninian 
School, has earned him the coveted title, Abhinava-Panini, from his 
numerous friends and admirers. Ever engaged in the quest of 
knowledge, the main pursuit of his life, he keeps to 12 to 13 hour 
work a day schedule even at the age of 77 when he is all too worn 
outby age. Frail in body and beset with many an ailment he 
carries in him an indomitable spirit which has remained constant 
allthrough the years. His regularity of habits, his fenchant for 
hard work and minute detail, his keen desire to pick up know- 
ledge of anything that he does not know already, is a matter of 
surprise and envy for many. Quite a few of the Indian and foreign 
languages he has picked up only after retirement. It is the young 
spirit in his old body that impelled him to go in for his mighty 
project of the Vyakaranacandrodaya, his magnum opus, at the age of 
72. With his indefatigable energy, more of the spirit than of 
the body, he has been able to bring it to successful completion this 
year when he is 77 and more. The Vyakaranacandrodaya (a complete 
and comprehensive grammar of the Sanskrit language) now stands 
published in five volumes with a total of 2332 pages in print. 

“This project over, he has started work on another project of a study 
of the Use and Function of the Sanskrit Prepositions, the Upasar- ` 
garthacandrika. lt is a sight to see him, arranging the cards, prepar- 
ing the press copy and reading the proofs. In his beautiful caligra- 
phic handwriting he goes on pouring on page after page his wisdom 
and learning born of half a century of intimate study of Sanskrit 
literature. EI 
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There is a well-known saying in Sanskrit : 


अघटितघटितं घटयति सुघटितघटितानि दुर्घटीकुरुते । 
विधिरेव तानि घटयति यानि पुमान्नेव चिन्तयति ॥ 


Who could have imagined that the man who was destined to 
be one of India’s greatest living exponents of the Paninian School 
of Sanskrit grammar today could come of a family having no 
tradition of learning, least of Sanskrit learning. His father, mother 
and sister were all illiterate. His elder brother had his schooling 
upto the Middle Standard. His younger brother could not go be- 
yond the Intermediate stage. Who could also have imagined that it 
would be only a chance accident in his life that would take him to 
Sanskrit weaning him away from Urdu and Persian in which he 
had developed interest in his earliest years. Had that accident not 
happened Shri Shastri would have been a scholar of Urdu and 
Persian today instead of being a scholar of Sanskrit. 

Prof. Charu Deva Shastri was born to Shri Ram Krishna and 
Shrimati Bhagawanti Devi on May 8, 1896 at Ahiapur, a village 
in the Dasuya Tehsil of the District of Hoshiarpur, Panjab. Of his 
two brothers and a sister it is only one, the younger brother Shri 
M. C. Jolly, a businessman and journalist at Ambala, who is alive 
today. The elder brother, Shri Sahib Dayal, a Railway Goods Clerk 
and the elder sister Shrimati Buddhimati died years ago. Shri Shastri 
received his early education at the Anglo- Vernacular Middle School 
in the nearby village T 
Urdu. When in the 4th Standard, he read Selections from Sheikh 
Sadi’s Gulistan and Bostan which were prescribed as compulsory 
texts at that time. The choice to the stud 
_ the classical languages, Sanskrit and Per 
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the Second-master also asked him to do so he was reconciled and 
went to the Sanskrit class. The Sanskrit teacher, contrary to his 
expectations, did not utter even a word of reproach for him and 
received him with warmth and affection. This attitude of the 
teacher deeply touched the pupil and he felt very much penitent. 
He decided to work hard for Sanskrit and ultimately developed 
interest in it. This one incident changed the course of his life. 

After passing the Middle School examination from the school 
at Tanda, Shri Shastri came to Jullundur, a Divisional town in 
Punjab and joined the S. D. A S. High School there. After his 
schooling he joined the D. A. V. College, Lahore and got the Master 
of Arts Degree with a First Class First, for which distinction he was 
awarded Gold Medals. Earlier he had been awarded Scholarships 
for obtaining distinction in Sanskrit in Intermediate and B.A 

Shri Shastri entered service in 1921 in the D. A. V. College, 
Jullundur even before his M.A. result was out. Later, after a 
couple of months (by that time his result was out) he joined the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore which he continued to serve till the 
partition of the country in 1947. He resumed work inthe same 
College in 1948 when it was restarted at Ambala City (Haryana) 
He retired from service in 1951 at the age of 55. Later on, for 2 
years he served the newly started Gandhi Memorial National 
College at Ambala Cantt. and for a year the Punjab University 
Camp College at New Delhi. E 

Prof. Shastri had a happy marriedlife. He was marri 
Shrimati Ram Rakhi of Shrihargobindpur (Panjab)at the age 
when he was studying in the 9th class. He was a devoted h 
all too caring and loving his wife. He lost her on March 9, 

Prof. Shastri has two children—one son and one 
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recently been published. It has earned for her well-deserved 
C sun family of Prof. Shastri wherein he, his son and his 
daughter-in-law are engaged in the pursuit of Sanskrit is unique in 
the country today. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, the eminent Indologist, 
rightly, therefore, calls this triumvirate as the trimarti of the Sans- 
krit world. 

Prof. Shastri is a proud grandfather with two grandchildren, 
one grandson Sharaccandra aged 14 and one granddaughter Indu 
Bala, aged 16. He has especially worked hard with the grandson 
to initiate him into some of the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar. 
The young one has already acquired a proficiency in handling the 
language rare in youngsters of his age-group. 

Prof. Shastri is intensely humane at heart. He is out to help 
any body in distress. As a more touching instance of it may be 
mentioned the sale by him of his Gold Medals to raise money 
for a penniless friend in the grip of disease. He has created two 
Endowments of Rs. 10000/- each with the Panjab and the Delhi 
Universities for stipends for the best pass girl students in B.A. going 
infor M. A. Sanskrit and for Sanskrit publications. He built a 
class-room in the Middle School founded by him at his home village 
and a room in the Hostel attached to the V.V.R. l. at Hoshiarpur. 
This money he saved out of his meagre income by denying himself 
even the barest minimum comforts of life. He had nothing to 
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the D. A. V. Schoolin his earlier years fiom his salary. Every 
month he would send a big chunk of his meagre income to the 
Headmaster of the said Schoolso that the institution. founded by 
him with the nohlest of objectives may not run into rough weather. 

Not only money, he would lend his honorary services also for 
the cause of education. He served the Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Hashiarpur for some time honorarily. 

Every year Prof. Shastri sends donations for an Eye Camp 
organized by the All India Seva Samiti in different parts of the 
country and the Virjanand Blind Girls College at New Delhi. He 
also helps many a poor student financially 

Pandit Ji's has been a lite of sincere dedication to the pursuit 
of knowledge. Apart from Sanskrit he knows Hindi, Punjabi and 
Marathi among the Indian languages and German, French and 
Russian among the foreign. Most of these languages he has picked 
up, as stated earlier, after retirement. He is a true believer in the 
dictum 'अजरामरवत्माज्ञो विद्यामथं च चिन्तयेत्‌, He passed the B. A. German 
examination of the Punjab University at the age of 59. 

Among the other accomplishments of Prof. Shastri is his 
knowledge of classical Indian music which he learnt systematically 
in his earlier years. He has a melodious voice and sings delightfully 
well. 

One of the unique features of Prof. Shastri’s life has been his 
self-acquired knowledge of Sanskrit grammar after the traditional ` i3 
method. He had studied Sanskrit only in school and college. Itis ` 
his interest in it that took him deeper into it. He acquired more 
intimate knowledge of it only by self-study. The Shastri examinati 
f the Panjab University he passed in 1922 when he was already in 
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Prof. Charu Deva Shastri is a Rsi of the modern times. Simple 
and unassuming he impresses with his versatility and depth of 
knowledge every one who comes into contact with him. A conver- 
sation with him, however short, is an event in itself. His humility 
goes deep into the heart and touches its innermost chords. An 
institution in himself, he stands as a veritable lighthouse illuminat- 
ing the hearts of the people with the light of knowledge. 





HOMAGE TO A SAVANT 
TRILOKI NATH 


I have many pleasant memories of Lahore, where first I 
received my education, and then, later on, worked asa lecturer 
for some years. Out of the mists of the past, a few figures stand out 
clear and well marked. The D. A. V. College, Lahore, had many 
scholars on its staff, each eminent in his own discipline. Out of 
them all, Prof. Charu Deva Shastri struck me as unique in many 
ways. He was the one person whose entire time and energy were 
devoted to the cultivation of Sanskrit language, especially its gram- 
mar. Sanskrit was the very breath of his life. I met him at different 
times of the day, but always found him preoccupied with his 
scholarly pursuits. He was a one-stringed instrument which played 
only one tune. He had put so much thought and energy into it, 
that, however, often you had heardit before, every time you heard 
it, you were charmed by the melody. 

After the partition of India, Prof. Charu Deva Shastri shifted 
to D. A. V. College, Ambala City. But his interest in and zeal for 
his subject continued and I have pleasant memories of many a 
sweet day spent in his company. 

Prof, Charu Deva Shastri’s life amply illustrates that a teacher 
can carve out a place for himself in the love and affection of his 
students and the public in general if he has a deep interest in his 
subject. I have seldom come across such a single-minded devotion. 
He never paid any attention to examinerships or membership of 
University bodies. In fact, such desires never entered into his mind. 
He never talked in terms of academic politics. Such considerations 
never entered into his calculations. In Ambala, he was next only 
to the Principal in seniority, but I think he was oblivious of this 
fact and let a junior man officiate during the absence of the 
Principal. Such a disinterested pursuit of scholarship and academic 
excellence is very rare in our country. 

We all pay our homage to our culture and religion which are ` 
enshrined in Sanskrit. But when we plan out the education of our | 
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children, we go with the current and send our children to Angli- 
cised schools. The children of advocates of Hindi often receive 
their education in English medium schools. We have double stan- 
dards. Something which we find highly valuable and useful must 
be imparted to our children also. This is one test of Qut sincerity 
of purpose. Prof. Charu Deva Shastri nurtured his son in Sanskrit 
lore from his very infancy. The young boy has today grown into 
an eminent scholar and teacher and the past has become fused into 
thepresent. I understand that the grandson of Shastri Ji is also 
being brought up in the same tradition. - : ; 

All the time of the teachers today is taken up with matters 
which have not much connection with their profession. I can 
understand their economic difficulties and frustration. -But the way 
out is not to neglect their studies. They can find mental satisfaction 
only in the cultivation of their subject. The life of Prof. Charu 
Deva Shastri is a beacon-light to them. 

I am not competent to write about the scholarly achievements 
of Prof. Charu Deva Shastri. But his life has left an indelible 
impression on my mind. It is heart-warming to think about him 
and his sincere absorption in his subject. I feel mentally refreshed 
whenever I peep into the past and see with mind’s eye Shastri Ji 
expounding the beauties of Sanskrit grammar during the morning 
and evening strolls in Lahore gardens. Such encounters with genu- 
ine scholars impart a delightful flavour to life. ` 

1 Wish Prof. Charu Deva Shastri many, many more years of 
fruitful service in the cause of Sanskrit learning and literature, 
go f ८ 
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SHASTRI JI—A SCHOLAR AND A SAINT ` = š A 
SATYA VRAT (Sriganganagara) 


To write something about Prof. Charu Deva Shastri is to 
switch one’s memory back to the early fifties. It wasin the summer 
of 1953, after his retirement, that he was driven by circumstances 
to accept a job at the G.M.N. College, Ambala Cantt.. though it did 
not at all correspond to his personal and intellectual stature. For 
the Sanskrit students of the College, however, it proved a veritable 
boon. I was one of those fortunate pupils who had the honour 
to be closely associated with him. That was atime when his 
intellectual potentialities had fully blossomed and his literary 
attainments had reached their zenith. He had already brought 
out the first critical edition of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, which EX. 
coupled with his original works viz., Gandhicaritam, Prastavataran- Ner 
gint, Sabdapasabdaviveka and research papers, had established him ME 
as a matchless scholar. To be sure, Shastri Ji is basically a gram- 
marian and his writings attest to it in ample measure. He has the 
good fortune of having studied both oriental and occidental sy 
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been working for the last five years bringing out his magnum opus, 
the Vyakaranacandrodaya in five volumes. The last volume was publi- 
shed in July, this year. The entire work covers as many as 2332 
pages in print. Always engrossed in his intellectual pursuits he 
never aspired for recognition. 

Shastri Ji blends his scholarship with rare modesty. He wears 
his scholarship with utmost ease. Simple living and high thinking 
constitute the bedrock of his life. Mundane needs could never over- 
power him. Even at the crest of his glory, he was living at Ambala 
in a tiny hamlet, almost like a recluse with few amenities of life. 
This self-denial has fashioned him into a Rsi, a way of life fully 
worthy of a scholar so deeply merged into the ancient lore of the 
country. Shastri Ji is a great scholar and a great saint. He repre- 
sents a tradition which is fast dying out. He has never craved for 
anything in lite except learning and nobility. Immaculate fame 
oe E achievements is his best asset. And there he has 
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CREATIVE AND CRITICAL WRITINGS OF 
PROF. CHARU DEVA SHASTRI: A CRITIQUE 


D. K. Gupta 


Prof. Charu Deva Shastri is one of the most eminent scholars 
of Sanskrit today, and in the field of Sanskrit grammar he holds 
indisputably the supreme position. He has studied Sanskrit gram- 
mar, which has been his first love in life, with a singular devotion 
to it, and as a result, has gone toits utmost depths. Heis as it 
were face to face with ‘the spirit’ of this divine language, manifest 
in the Paninian school of its grammar. Of this grammar, which 
is perhaps the most consummate of all the grammars of the world, 
he commands a most precise vision, and the most intricate of its 
rules is as clear to him as karatalamalaka, ‘a myrobalan lying on 
the palm of the hand’. This is indeed an amazing phenomenon 
noticed quite rarely in the present-day scholarship, and it evokes, 
therefore, a spontaneous admiration of the students of Sanskrit 
grammar all over the world. 

Prof. Shastri is, in the truest sense of the term, a Sista, one 
who is eminently disciplined in the language and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the nuances of its idiom and is, again, fully alive 
to their minutest functions in literature. 

By dint of his great contributions in the field of Sanskrit 
grammar to which a detailed reference shall be made below, he 
has carved out a place of pride for himself in the glorious line of 
the great grammarians of the: language. His contribution to the _ 
arena of Sanskrit literature, in a limited range: though, 1 of 
great value. He has edited a few Sanskrit dramas, and his edit 
of them are notable not only for the careful presentation he 
text but also for its exposition with a thoroughly critical approa: 
His creative writings in Sanskrit, though very m uch limite: 
quantity and restricted in scope, are highly exce ality. 

“The present paper attempts a brief survey 

raisal of Prof. Shastri’s writings, both creative & 
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form the rich and fine blossoms of his devoted learning and deep 
scholarship spread over a period of nearly forty-five years, from 
1929 to this date. Before embarking on a critical estimate of his 
works, we may have here a list of them in their chronological 
order : 


(a) Annotated editions and creative and critical works 
1. Vikramorvasiya, edited with Katayavema’s comm. (A.D. 1400), 
and with extracts from the commentary of Raüganatha and 
grammatical explanations from Mallinàtha and others, 
Lahore, 1929. 
2. Gandhicarita, the life-story of Mahatma Gandhi, Lahore, 
1930. 
9. Malavikagnimitra, edited with extracts from the commentaries 
of Katayavema and Nilakantha, Lahore, 1933. 
` 4. Vakyapadtya, Brahmakanda, edited together with Bhartrhari's 
"own oftti and Vrsabhadeva's gloss on it, Lahore, 1934. (A 
part (pp. 1-96) of the second (Vakya-) kanda was also published 
later, but no detail of it is available except a brief reference 
to it in the Vakyapadiya, ed. K. V. Abhyankar and V. P. 
Limaye, Poona, 1965, intro., p. xi.) 
b. Kundamala of Dinnàga, edited under the 
: Play Series, Lahore, 1937. 
| 6. A Manual of Sanskrit Translation, Lahore, 1939. I 
7. Anuvadakala, a Hindi version of the above book, Varanasi, 
1950 (second edition, 1956). 
o g Prastavatarangint, a collection of essays, Varanasi, 1951 (second 
edition, 1963). ; 
9 Sabdapasabdaviveka, Jullundur, 1954. 
10. - Vakyamuktavals, Jullundur, 1986. 


A ahabhasya, Ahnikas I-III, with Hindi 


di PPA SUYU P C Lr cand ee dni = 302 iem 


Tutorial Sanskrit 


exposition, Delhi, 





Waga, Ahnikas TIK, with Hindi exposition: Delhi, 


l. T, Delhi, 1969; vol. IT, 1970; vol. 


e 


-actions, Vol. II (1955), pp. 239-50. 
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Aryan Culture in’ the Light of Sanskrit Language, D.'A. V. College 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volum:, Jullundur, 1944, pp. 145-50. 
Kimupakara upasargah kimarthakat ca, Sarasvatt Susama, Varar' 
nasi, V.2 (V.S. 2007 —A.D. 1950), pp. 33-39; reprinted with 
additions in the Journal of the Department of Sanskrit, University ` 
of Delhi, I. 2 (July, 1962), pp. 81-94. 

Vagoyavaharah, Sarasvati Susama, V. 4 (V.S. 2007 —A.D. 1950), 
pp. 69-82; reproduced in the Rsikalpanyasa, the Rajesvara 
Sastri Dravid Felicitation Volume, Varanasi, V.S.2027 — A.D. 
19770; section on grammar, pp. 89-96 

Kimnibandhana pun yapapayor vyavastha, Sdarasvatt Susama, VI. 2 
(V.S. 2008=A.D. 1951), pp. 211-19. 
Visoavidyalaye’dhyapanavidhih, Sarasvatt Susama, VII. 2 (V.S. 
2009 —A.D. 1952), pp. 139-45. 

Paryayavacanavivekah, presented to the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, XVI Session (1951), Lucknow, Proceedings and Trans- ` 














Paniniye Dhatupathe’ rthanirdeSah, Journal of Oriental Research 
Madras, XX VII, i-iv (1957-58), pp. 79-84 | 
Srimadbhagavatabhasaparicchedak, — Vishoeshvaranand Indological 
Journal, Hoshiarpur, II.2 (September, 1964), pp. 355-76. f 
Saraskrtavagoyavaharak, Visvasamskptam, Y. 4 (August, 1964), pp: 
324-37 f ; 
Dayardracetah Srilajapatah, ibid., IIT. 1 (November, 196 
52-4 
Bhattikavyavimarsak, ibid., III. 3 (May, 1966), pp. 226: 
Paniniyastake kascid vyavaharadisah, ibid., 1V.2(F 

p. 107-18 à 
Kavir Abhinandah, Zournal of ue Depariment 
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Prof. Shastri began his career as a scholar and a writer by 
editing the dramas, Vikranorvasiya and Malavikagnimitra of Kali- 
dasa and the Kundamala of Dinnaga. The first of these has been 
edited according to the southern recension of the play, which does 
not contain Apabhrarnáa verses in the Eun act. In the prepara- 
tion of this edition, three manuscripts—two from Madras and one 
from Mysore—and S.P. Pandit’s edition of the play have been used 
and most critically collated. The edition contains, besides Kataya- 
vema’s commentary and useful extracts from some other old 
commentaries, an introduction, English translation of the play and 
copious notes in Sanskrit and English, and a comprehensive voca- 
bulary atthe end. The Introduction (pp. i-xxv) touches in brief 
on Kalidasa’s life, his time and his works, and makes a critical 
assessment of his poetic and dramatic genius, and discusses the plot 
of the Vikramorvasiya with a special reference to its sources, both 
Vedic and the Puranic. The Malavikagnimitra has been edited with 
elucidating extracts from the commentaries of Katayavema and 
Nilakantha. Besides, the edition contains an introduction (pp. i- 
xxii), exhaustive notes in Sanskrit and English, a literal translation 
of the play, and a number of useful appendices. The Kundamala has 
been edited with exhaustive notes in English and with an introduc- 
tion (pp.1-16) discussing the problems relating to the identity of the 


author of the play and the sources of its Plot, and making a literary 
estimate of the playwright. 


Of Prof. Shastri’s creati 
lished with his own brief notes 
Mahatma Gandhi, attempted 
in Six chapters, With the mai 


ve writings, the Gandhicarita, pub- 
» is a prose kawya on the life of 
for the first time in Sanskrit. It deals, 
n currents in the eventful life of the 
Mahatma up to about the middle of 1980 when he was arrested at 
Karadi, a village near Dandi in Gujarat, for the breach of the 
Salt Laws. र : 


M The work opens with a brief reference in ten beautiful stan- 
‘its theme, the magnanimous life and the magnetic persona- 
M hatma, There is in the work an ebvious departure, 


nd | ecution, fi classics in 





from the prose 
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diction is consciously modelled on that of the old classics, though 
happily it is not laboured and is not overdone. As one glides 
through the work from page to page, one is tempted to observe 
that its author has successfully revived the glorious past of the qld 
classical speech by using it as a forceful vehicle of the modern 
thought, and the reader nowhere finds the old idiom limping under 
the burden of the newest ideas. - The writer has carefully preserved 
the old classical impress in his work, and it is indeed exhilarating 
to watch a modern theme majestically clothed in the oldest lingu- 
istic garb. A few extracts may be given here to illustrate the 
diction of the work which is characterised throughout by a rare 
felicity of expression : 





(i) श्रञजप्तास्तेऽग्निवषं adeg तुमुलं संग्रामयमारोषु सँनिकेषु मृत्युं तृणाय 
मत्वा क्षतविक्षतानामुद्िधीषंया श्रीगान्धिनमनु समराङ्कणं भ्रति प्राद्रवन्‌ । एवं 
श्रीयान्धिनाधिष्ठितास्ते तत्र दिवसे यत्साहसिक्यं यं मतिविभवं यां कतंव्यपरतां च 
प्राद्यंस्तदैतिह्मपत्रेषु कातंस्वररसेन च्यस्ताक्षरं भविष्यति | 












(pp. 25-6) 
(ii) वेश्ाखसंक्रान्तिमुद्धवेनाभिनन्दन्ति हिन्दवः | तन्निवृत्तये च चंत्रत्रयोदद्यां 
जह्लोद्यानम्‌ इत्याख्ये प्रकोशेश्वकाशे संमेलनं निरचिन्वनु । संनिपतिता जनाः सवे 
निरुपप्लवा निरागुधाइचासन्‌ । तेषु बहवः स्त्रियो बालाइचाभुवन्‌ । अतीतायां femur c 
सेनापतिः संबंजनीनाः समाः प्रत्पषेघत्‌ । परं न कोऽप्यवेदीत्‌ प्रतिषेषम्‌ । सेनापतिस्तु _ 
यनत्रगुलिकाप्रक्षेपणीरादाय जह लोद्यानमागात्‌ । प्रबोधनमन्तरेणेव च निरायुषेषु 
तेष्वाग्नेयचुरां प्रक्षेप॑ प्रारभत । अयं चार्तिविसमं झा चूरांपरिसमाप्तेदंश कला 
घ्रावतंत | : 


(Ni) नाहमत्र कांचिद्वाती श्रावयितुमागतो$स्मि यया सवता मम 
स्यात्‌ । ममांगमनकारणां च नाविदितं भवताम्‌ । देहल्यां ह्ल्दिवो F: 
संप्राहषतेति दूषितमस्या ग्रवदातं यशः । उपक्रोशइच महात्‌ 
सर्वोऽयं देशो विकारस्य गमनीयो भवेदित्याशडक्यते 
चिन्तयन्ति नेतृतमा नो बन्धवः 1 परमंद्य यावन्त 


(iv) परमिदं मया भवतां पुरः 
z SETA Peers aaia i रक्षते : : 


` तस्सिज्शोकस' vy 
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मे जीवितम्‌ । परं यदि तेषामत्र किमपि हग्गोचरमलोप्यं च फलं न लक्षये भगवद्‌- , 


गीतानुद्यासनं तत्र कारणमिति | | (s Tam 
खिस्तीयप्रचारका:] एतद्देशनानां परितापकारणानामुपलम्भाय 
* (v) यूयम्‌ [खिस्तीयप्रचारकाः] एतददेशजानां प Es 
em चेहोपेता:। संभावये चेहस्था यूयं वेद्यवेदनोन्मुखा le तेन यदि भरत- 
भुवा किंचिदुपदेष्टव्यमस्ति नहि यूयं कणौ पिधास्यथ gu वा संवरिष्यथ हृदयं वा 
कठिनीकरिष्यथ, af quit विवरिष्यथ gad च विशिष्य समुत्तानयिष्यथ येन यदिहो- 
प्रदेयं स्यात्सवं तदुपादीयेत । प्रत्याययामि वो भारते be ति | 
p. 145 


The work contains a number of Gandhiji’s speeches and a 
few letters penned by him, and these are robed beautifully into 
chaste and idiomatic Sanskrit. While going through them we are 
rendered oblivious of the fact that we are reading them not in their 
original but in translated form. We may cite below, in its classical 
rendering, the famous letter the Mahatma wrote to Lord Irwin, 
the then Viceroy of India, in January 1930, before he launched the 
civil disobedience movement by the breach of the Salt Laws: . 


frageg ! यावदहं निष्प्रमाथं शासना तिक्रमं नातिष्ठामि तेन च यतः संशया- 
दिमाः समा अ्रहमभैष॑ तत्रात्मानं न पातयामि तावत्प्रकामं भवन्तमुपयामि विविदिषामि 
चौपयिकान्तरम्‌ | विशदो मे स्वो धर्म; | नाहं कमपि जीवं जिहिसिषामि किमुत 
सजातीयान्‌ मानवान्‌ यद्यपि ते महिष्ठं ममापकुर्य: | भ्रतो यद्यप्यहं ब्रिटिशशासनं भरत- 
deg "p तथाप्यहमेकमप्याङ्गलम्‌, उपपन्न परिग्रहे तस्याधिकारं वा नोपजिः . 
| | ; . 
E नान्यथा ग्रहणीयं मे वचः । यद्यप्यहं ब्रिटिशशासन भरतवषंस्याङ्गारं भन्ये नाहं 
` पत एव कारणादाङ्गलजाति शां गणये। अनेक भङ्गाः 
Í POS सखाय इत्यभिमन्ये | यत्सत्यं ब्रिटिशशासनकझतापायविषये Tag afer 
तआयशो विक्रान्ताना स्फुटवादिनां ब्रिटिशशासनविषये निविद्द्धुमप्रियं सत्यं च शस्तः . 






vr 





Ge p. nae a est - (PP. 166-7) 
enable | r = to appreciate how Em thought-content of the original 
eserved in this translation, the corresponding Part of | 
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The Prastavatarangini, ‘the billowed stream of essays’, is a 
“collection of short essays written by Prof. Shastri. The work, divid- 
ed into five billows, contains sixty-three essays. Most of these are 
‘reflective in character, while others deal with narrative, descriptive 
‘and Sastraic topics. The fastraic essays relate to some important 
aspect of grammatical and philosophical studies. Covering thus a 
wide range of subjects, these essays present a befitting model for the 
‘standard form both of content and expression in Sanskrit. The 
difficult ideal set in the Preface for a good essay, which demands of 
‘its writer to say the thingsin a most concise and ina measured 
form and to clothe them into a forceful and lucid diction,* has 
‘eminently been achieved by our author who hassuccessfully brought 
his mellowed scholarship and mature thinking and his felicitous 
‘identity with the genius of the old idiom to bear upon the various 
“topics essayed in the work 
; The work contains a learned introduction defining the scope 
of an essay and setting forth the mental and the physical process 
in attempting a good essay, and its characteristic elements. Besides, 
"it carries a rich purse of gems in the form of adages, numbering 
over 250, which are mostly drawn from the old classics. ee 
Some of the essays deserve a particular mention both for the Ce ead 
subject they deal with: ind the thoroughness ‘they exhibit in its ` ee 
handling. One of such essays! gives an exhaustive treatment tothe = 
grammatical maxim that the kdrakas are by and large governed 
‘by the speaker’s intention to express a particular idea with an ` 
accent on a particular subject-verb. relationship. Another essa: 
gives an interesting exposition of the universal application of 4/kr 















harm a single Englishman or any legitimate interes 
Tndia....... 


general to be worse than any other p 
vilege of claiming many English 
that I have learnt of the evils of 
frank and courageous men 
unpalatable truth about that rule....... ` 
(Taken from ahatma Gandhi 
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which is employed in literature to express the meaning neni 
by other roots. Prof. Shastri has elaborated the point ri ur pu 
ing its use to mean ‘to bring about’ or padu ; s plass A te 
utter’, ‘to set forth’ or ‘to define’, ‘to rub or 9 knea B o 9 EE 
‘to till", ‘to analyse’, ‘to follow’, ‘to obey’, : to marry > to Wo , 
‘to pledge’, ‘to learn’, ‘to narrate’, and ‘to trim" or ‘to cut’. He 
has given, again, a few examples where nominal derivatives forn 
Kf have meanings not at all connected with ‘to do’ or ‘to make’. 
Some interesting instances he has cited are karman meaning ‘physi- 
cal excercise’, ‘cure’? and ‘offence’; kara signifying ‘jail’ where 
hands and feet of the culprit are bound; karana meaning ‘a docu- 
ment’; kriya meaning ‘an atonement’, ‘education? or ‘learning’, 
‘worship’, ‘thinking’, ‘expedient’ or ‘means’, ‘movement’, ‘cure’ or 
‘treatment’, ‘sacrament’, ‘obsequies’, and ‘a literary work’. Another 
essay on the semantic development of padas? treats the linguistic 
concept of gradual semantic development, with particular reference 
to certain interesting words which have followed in course of time 
a number of semantic directions. One such word is nibhyta- (ni4- 
‘bhyta</bhr) ‘filled with’, ‘full? : (1)>soundless, calm (a)>motion- 
less>steady, firm, (b)>secret>hidden, concealed; (2)>reclining> 
humble, modest. Some other words discussed in the essay are 
vifarada-, krpana-, yapya- 






herland, and friendship are 

"provoking. Some other 
Te newspapers, a trip to a 
fa war, which have been 









ome of his essays, such as 
0 brella, of a horse or ofa 
in. 









of the city of Vardnast. Of its varied snap- 
> the following is perhaps the most impres- ` : 
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यानानां at स्पृशाति पावनः श्रौतघ्वानः। अद्यापि शास्त्रार्थप्रवृत्तानां विप्रवदमानानों 
'विप्राणां विचरति कलकलः काष्ठाः। ग्रद्यापि पूवं वत्समवयन्त्यत्र यतस्ततो विद्याकमना: 
प्रदीप्तप्रज्ञानाः। ग्रद्यापीदं पुण्यतमं तीर्थमिति श्रद्धयोपयन्त्यपरस्परा इतस्ततो यात्रिका:। 
अद्यापि स्थगितरोदसीकन्दराः स मुच्चरन्ति देवालयेषु सायंप्रातिकास्तू्यंनादा मद्धल्यादच 
शङ्कस्वनाः। कि बहुना । कालपरिवासेनाप्यपर्युषितशोभाऽनुपहतयश्षाः पूवंवद्‌ विराजते 
तगरीयं सुरयुवतिरिव निजेरा । 
(Second ed., p. 169) 

Prof Shastri’s genius, however, is basically scholastic and 
critical rather than poetic or belletristic. He is atthe best of his 
talent not so much in his creative writings as in his scholastic 
attempts, particularly on grammar of the Paninian school. He is 
essentially a grammarian, a grammarian par excellence. His deep 
love for the science of the classical language, his profound study 
of the Paninian rules with reference to their correct application to 
the usage in the language, and his thorough grasp of the linguistic 
patterns of the classical writers of note make him asit were a 
modern incarnation of Panini, or rather a collective manifesta- 
tion of the trinity of the first grammarians, Panini, Katyayana and 
Patanjali. : 
The Vyakaranacandrodaya (in Hindi) in five volumes is Prof. 
Shastri’s monumental work in the field of Sanskrit grammar. The 
work which covers 2332 pages in print constitutes the most 




















knowledge accumulated and constantly reinforced during Í 
more than half a century of devoted and sustained labours: c 
gifted intellect of today. The work heralds in fact the 
moon (candrodaya) on the horizon of Sanskrit gramm 
and even as the moon aims at dispelling nocturnal 
seeks, as it declares at its very threshold, to remove i 
to correct mistaken knowledge and doubtful notions” 
wish to bé initiated into this branch of learning. 
Prof. Shastri puts forward a distinc! 
which, according to him, is the cii 
correctness of words and correct use 
component parts such as ro 
words already existing in a 
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called anvakhydnasmyti,! the science which refers to, wads of course | 
a view to explaining it by finding out the base and the affix or j 
affixes, augments and substitutes, what has been in exis tence D 
or is current. In cases where it tends to go against the established 
linguistic behaviour the preference must invariably be given to the | 
latter, and this is exactly what Patañjali meant when he discarded 
at times the ‘grammatical’ forms for the simple reason of their not 
being current in use (anabhidhanat). It is this approach to grammar 
| that saves us from such awkward, though grammatically correct, 
forms as sauva and sauvatantra. So helpless is grammar in the 
matter of following the linguistic usage, be it totally illogical and 
untenable, that it would allow such usage as apamitya yacate to 
signify ‘having earlier begged (something) he gives it back’, which 
sense should have normally been expressed by. the sentence Jücitvà 
"pamayate? In no way does grammar aim at, or can be used as a 
licence for creating new words, and those who use it for wantonly 
coining new vocables or who employ words in the meanings which 
cannot be justified either by their etymology or by convention 
come in, rightly enough, for strong criticism at the hands of Prof. 
Shastri. He is also against contravening the established modes of 
linguistic usage, enshrined in the ancient texts of the great gram- 
marians as also of the classical poets of note, and he directs his 
criticism even against the grammarian-poet Bhatti who, as he has 
elaborated elsewhere, 


established order of Panini and his expositors including Katyayana, 
Patafijali, and the writers of the Kasikavrtti. 


Sanskrit grammar professedly 
tablished order with regard 
ini and the varttikas of Katya- 
me to defend, according to the — 
ber of usages occurring in the ` 
and the two Epics, heretofore 
oad and also pleads for the accepta- 
ber of others contained in them which do not 
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evidently allow themselves to be governed by Panini’s rules. 

The old works on grammar, Prof. Shastri holds, confined 
themselves for one reason or another to the words alone, entering 
nowhere, except by way of a casual stroll, into the arena of syntax, 
and later this resulted in the unhealthy tradition of studying 
‘grammatical words’ in isolation, with no reference to their mean- 
ing or to their use in a sentence. The futility of such a tradition 
that has come down to the present day is self-evident, and it is here 
that Prof. Shastri’s work makes a significant breakthrough from 
the worn-out tradition. He has studied words with a close reference 
to their use in a sentence and has examined the rules of the cases 
and the tenses and moods with a thorough reference to their appli- 
cation in the linguistic usage of the classical writers. Greater 
emphasis in his work has been put on the sentence than on words 
in their isolated position, and the utmost attention thus has been 
paid to the real purpose of grammar, which is to help the study of 
a language in a scientific manner. Prof. Shastri has in a way attem- 
pted for the first time to correlate the Sanskrit grammar with the 
living tradition of the linguistic usage in Sanskrit, and it may justly 
be said that even those who are well-versed in the traditional 
learning of Sanskrit grammar would find in his work much that 
they had been blissfully ignorant of or had been doubtful 
about, and this is more true in the field of Sanskrit syntax which 
has been given for the first time a thoroughly scientific | 
treatment. yah st erent 

Again, there is a fresh light on some of the sutras and the ` 
varttikas which are today vaguely or wrongly understood or are ` 
generally skipped over even by the serious students f S 
grammar. These have been accorded a most searching an 
exposition in his work. Some of such sutras and the variti 
the following : jantkartuh: prakrtik (1.4.30) in vol. I, pp: 
sasthi Sese (II. 3.50), ibid. pp. DDf.; saptamy adhikarane ca 
ibid. pp. 31-2, 63-4; prsodaradini yathopadist (V: 

186-7; na loküzyayanigsthakhalarthatrnam 
ukapratisedhe kamer bhasayam apratisedhah (a 
p. 29; và sarüpo striyam (III. 1. 
bahulam (ILL. 3.113), ibid. p. 145 d^ 
ibid. pp. 221-2; ki rakarane mi 
2.5), 
afabda: 
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ibi ; krspbhporstudrusruéruvo .lifi (VIT. 2.13), ibid. pp. 
ie asia (III 1.87), ibid. career 
uat Saal (1.3.62), ibid. p. 465; kidd alpakhyayam o 5 ) pe i 
IV pp. 47-8; Jaraya jaras anyatarasyam (VII. 2.101), : l f PP. & ); 
udtam alah sthane yakapurvayah (VII. 3:46), ibid. pp. 47-8; re 
(VI. 1.77) in vol. V, pp- 417-20; ekal purvaparayol (VI. 1. š ), ibid. 
pp. 423-4; antadivac ca (VI. 1.85), ibid. p. 425; ato ror aplutad aplute 
(VI. 1.113), ibid. pp. 441-2; and the significant trio of the sutras, 
sthanivad adeso* nalvidhau, acah parasmin pirvavidhau, and na padanta- 
dvirvacanavareyalopasvarasavarnanusvaradirghajascarvidhisu (I. 1.56-8), 
ibid. pp. 486-96. 


expressions exemplifying the standard linguistic usage of the anci- 
ent times, and a student of pure literature also can find herein 
much for his aesthetic pleasure and can also at the same time dive 
deep into the subtleties of Sanskrit grammar. At times there are 
as illustrations sentences of Prof. Shastri’s own composition, which 
are natural, fresh and sweet, So closely do these sentences follow 
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nisatsyamak (loc. cit.), arghena kreyarthanam uttarottaram vardhamanena’ 
kadarthyate lokak (V. p. 470). 

The first volume of the work deals with the karakas and com- 
pounds. The karakas have been discussed with copious illustrations 
from the standard classical works. The relation of the subject and 
the predicate and the position ofthe verb, the use of verbs with 
double accusative, the peculiar position of the sambandha karaka 
making the genitive case, and the elaboration of vivaksa of šesatga, 
particularly in the avivaksg of other karakas, are some of the topics 
on which much fresh light has been thrown for the first time. A 
good deal of supplementary matter that lay hidden in the corners 
of the Makabhdyya and in the commentaries on it by Kaiyata and 
Nagesabhatta, and generally: bypassed by the students of Sanskrit 
grammar as being abstruse discussions not of much use, has been’ 
brought to the surface along with a number of fine examples of 
compounds that lay unnoticed in the depths of the ocean of the 
classical Sanskrit literature. 

The second volume deals with the primary and secondary 
suffixes, which have received a most thorough and a lucid treat- 
ment. The process of word-formation in Sanskrit is both complex 
and multilineal, and a clear-cut system of analysing the process 
and arranging the varieties of the heterogeneous cases to be com- | 
prehended by it often poses a practical problem. Prof. Shastri has 
treated of the numerous varieties of cases in respect of these sufi- ` 
xes most methodically; he has taken them up one by one. Fo. 

















na, those having an i augmented, those not having it, those hav. g 
the semi-vowels changed into corresponding vowels, those 
guna in the vowel of the root, and those allowing. somi 


by one. Again, the words thus formed hay 
reference to their correct use in a sentence 
kriya suffixes, the past passive pa 
ciples, infinitives, gerunds and 
ned with illustrations drawn both from the works 
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iti myidarsam varayati which is evidently not 
ouem ES Guy, the old and stale examples have 
been profusely reinforced on the suiras, karmany an (III 2.1; pp 
37-8); karagadhikaranayof ca (IIT. 3.117; pp. 169-70); Um a 
hmanadibhyah karmani ca (V. 1.1-4; pp. 397-9; aría ddibhyo’c (V. 2. 
127; p. 442); krbhvastiyoge sampadi akartari cvih (V.4.50; pp. 461-3); 
and on the varliika, kaprakaraue miilavibhujddibhya upasamkhyanam (on 


III. 2.5; p. 42). 
At places, Prof. Shastri has ventured to suggest emendations 


` of certain available readings of the traditional examples. He has 


thus suggested the reading apalasuko vrsalasamgatam for apalagukam 
orsalasamgatam, which, though obviously incorrect, has tradition- 
ally been handed down to, and tacitly accepted by, us. He has 
convincingly justified his stand wherever he has had to differ from 
the old scholiasts.? 


Prof. Shastri has rightly drawn our attention to the general 
apathy of the students of Sanskrit grammar to the study of the 
secondary suffixes, to which Panini evidently gave a more compre- 
hensive treatment (in 1108 out of the total 3978 Sülras) than he 
gave to the primary suffixes (in 539 Sutras). He has sought, through 
his lucid presentation of them supported by a profusion of examples 
drawn from the classical Sources, to remove this indifference, and 
has considerably succeeded in his task. The suffixes have heen 
arranged, asin Pàpini, according to the various meanings (e.g. 
son of’, ‘descendant of’, ‘dyed with’, ‘student of’, ‘conversant 


with’, ‘born or coming of’, ‘told by’. « : : 
etc.) they signify, ES Y ‘belonging to’, ‘possessed of 
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endings are suffixed to them) for the four sarvadhatuka lakaras only. 
The remaining lakaras which add the endings directly to the root 
have been treated as a separate group with no reference to the gana 
to which the roots belong. This has evidently facilitated a clear 
understanding of the different courses these lakaras take and also 
of the different changes (e.g. vrddhi, guna, augment etc.) certain 
roots or groups of roots undergo in each of them. 

The roots of the bhū class, the largest in number, have been 
classified afresh and grouped into twelve sub-classes according as 
they betray affinity in having the application of a similar gram- 
maticalrule such as guna or vrddhi or their absence. Another 
important point to be noted in connection with the roots is the D 
defining of their exact meanings. The specification of their mean- me n. 
ings in the Dhatupatha, traditionally ascribed to Panini, is faulty;* 
a number of roots, for instance, have been recorded therein’ as 
meaning ‘to go’ with no reference to the type of ‘going’ each of 
them precisely denotes. Prof. Shastri has thoroughly examined 
such meanings with a frequent reference to the actual occurrences 
of the roots in literature. The classical examples of the use of the 
verbal forms which abound in the work throughout help us in 
determining not only the exact meaning or meanings of the diffe- 
rent roots but also their semantic development in some cases. In 
this process of studying the meanings of the various roots Pr 
Shastri has supplemented them, and has in many cases wc 
out a further precision in them defining ina convincing mann: 
their transitive or intransitive character so asto check, as far as 
possible; the present-day anarchy in their use. In some | er = h 
has corrected the explanatory comments of the old sch liasts | 
the meanings of certain roots.* Meanings have it 2 i 
allotted to the roots only when prefixed with certal ae 
facilitating thereby their correct use in literature. Hov Y t 
roots have been used in multiplicity of mean 

































a/ths, ४४, V bhaj, M ktb ` 


ya, and 
where the causa 
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traditional example kamyádarsam varayati which is evidently not 
very much appropriate. Similarly, the old and stale examples have 
been profusely reinforced on the suras, karmany an (III 2.1; pp. 
37-8); karanadhikaranayo§ ca (IIT. 3.117; pp. 169-70); gunavacanabra- 
kmanadibhyak karmani ca (V. 1.1-4; pp. 397-9; arja adibhyo'c (V. 9. 
127; p. 442); krbhoastiyoge sampad) akartari cvi (V.4.50; pp. 461-3); 
and on the varltika, kaprakarane mülavibhujádibhya upasamkhyanam (on 
III. 2.5; p. 42). 

At places, Prof. Shastri has ventured to suggest emendations 
of certain available readings of the traditional examples. He has 
thus suggested the reading apalasuko vrsalasamgatam for apalagukam 
urgalasamgatam,! which, though obviously incorrect, has tradition- 
ally been handed down to, and tacitly accepted by, us. He has 


convincingly justified his stand wherever he has had to differ from 
the old scholiasts.? 


Prof. Shastri has rightly drawn our attention to the general 
apathy of the students of Sanskrit grammar to the study of the 
secondary suffixes, to which Panini evidently gave a more compre- 
hensive treatment (in 1108 out of the total 3978 sutras) than he 
gave to the primary suffixes (in 539 sutras). He has sought, through 
his lucid presentation of them supported by a profusion of examples 
drawn from the classical Sources, to remove this indifference, and 
has considerably succeeded in his task. The suffixes have been 
arranged, asin Panini, according to the various meanings (e.g. 
‘son of’, ‘descendant of’, ‘dyed with’, ‘student of’, ‘conversant 
with’, ‘born or coming of’, ‘told by’, ‘belonging to’, ‘possessed of? 
etc.) they signify. 

The third volume deals with the conjugational system of the 
primary and the derivative verbs, the change in the pada (atmane- 
and parasmai-) of the roots in conjunction with a particular prepo- 
Sition and to denote a particular sense with or without a certain 
preposition, the passive voice, and the uses of tenses and the use 
of the verbs with appropriate prepositions. Prof. Shastri in this 
volume has followed in the main the order of the Siddhüntakaumudt 
except that the roots have been grouped here into the ten ganas 
(according as they take ten different vikaranas before the verbal 


1. On Pàn.III.2. 154; cp. pp. 122-23, 


2. Eg., on the taddhita formation karmuka- (p. 889), on the restriction by the 


c n meanings of paritas and abhitas (p- 449) and of the word rajas- 
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endings are suffixed to them) for the four sarvadhatuka lakdras only. 
The remaining lakzras which add the endings directly to the root 
have been treated as a separate group with no reference to the gana 
to which the roots belong. This has evidently facilitated a clear 
understanding of the different courses these lakras take and also 
of the different changes (e.g. vrddhi, guna, augment etc.) certain 
roots or groups of roots undergo in each of them. 

The roots of the bhi class, the largest in number, have been 
classified afresh and grouped into twelve sub-classes according as 
they betray affinity in having the application of a similar gram- 
matical rule such as guga or vrddhi or their absence. Another 
important point to be noted in connection with the roots is the 
defining of their exact meanings. The specification of their mean- 
ings in the Dhatupatha, traditionally ascribed to Panini, is faulty;! 
a number of roots, for instance, have been recorded therein as 
meaning ‘to go’ with no reference to the type of ‘going’ each of 
them precisely denotes. Prof. Shastri has thoroughly examined 
such meanings with a frequent reference to the actual occurrences 
of the roots in literature. "The classical examples of the use of the 
verbal forms which abound in the work throughout help us in 
determining not only the exact meaning or meanings of the diffe- 
rent roots but also their semantic devclopment in some cases.? In 
this process of studying the meanings of the various roots Prof. 
Shastri has supplemented them, and has in many cases worked 
out a further precision in them defining in a convincing manner 
their transitive or intransitive character so asto check, as far as 
possible, the present-day anarchy in their use. In some cases, he 
has corrected the explanatory comments of the old scholiasts on 
the meanings of certain roots.? Meanings have in a few cases been 
allotted to the roots only when prefixed with certain prepositions, 
facilitating thereby their correct use in literature. How the various 
roots have been used in multiplicity of meanings and how they go 
in some cases against their ‘traditional’ meaning or usage has been 
taken up in Appendix I (pp. 941-3). Some of such roots discussed are 
Iks, V/stha, v/ bhaj, V Erb, V nas, Vbhaks, the 5 af Noah, 
4/36, and Meri, and the desiderative of mi y dhyai. The cases 
where the causative forms have a non-causal meaning and vice 


l. Prof. Shastri has elaborated this in a separate article, Pdniniye Dhdtupajhe’ 
i irdesalt, to be discussed below. 

2 e ve ‘to give’, ‘to go’, ‘to protect’, “to kill’ and ‘to take’. 

9. E.g., in case of 4/ucch (p. 52) and «vd (p. 97). 
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versa have been discussed in great detail in the sections dealing 
with the roots of the cur class and the causatives respectively. The 
additional sentences following the discussion on each topic and also 
the incorrect sentences for correction further enhance the value of 
the work. The three appendices (pp. 538-97) at the end supplement 
the matter discussed earlier in the work, and also contain much 
additional information so useful for a student of Sanskrit grammar, 
The first of these discusses the semantics of certain roots and the 
use of double accusative with the causative of Vlabh and १/ळ, and 
also the multiple meanings of various roots. The Appendix IT elabo- 
rates with copious examples the comprehensive use of Vkr and its 
derivatives to express all conceivable actions. The Appendix IIT 
presents, after Vidyananda’s Kriyakaldpa and Bhattamalla’s Akhyata- 
¢andrika, a useful thesaurus of Sanskrit roots with critical and 
explanatory notes. 

Some special features of this volume are the division of the 
entire matter into articles facilitating their cross-reference, and 
the alphabetical index, at the end, of the sutras and the varttikas 
etc. and of the roots discussed in the body of the work, making 
their location easy. 

The fourth volume takes up, in three chapters, the exposition 
of feminine suffixes, the declension and the indeclinables. The 
relation of the gender in Sanskrit with sex and with the formation 
of a particular word has been discussed before the feminine suffixes 
have been enumerated and the changes in stems accompanying the 
addition of the suffixes have been examined in detail. The declen- 
sion has been treated in four sections dealing with (i) the words 
ith the vowel stems, (ii) those with the consonant stems, (iii) the 

and, finally, (iv) the numerals. A novel feature of this 

s its collection of a large number of words which follow 
ttern of their model in declension, and this has considerably 
sd to fulness of the work. The chapter on indeclinables 
efir vario ‘categories of the ००७१७ and then gives an 
f them, 251 in number, exemplifying them with 
volu largest and perhaps the best, deals with 
Uña, grammatical terminology; paribhasa, 
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though'the views of modern philologists have been taken nóté 
of. The grammatical terminology used in Panini’s work has been 
given an elaborate and a lucid exposition with a detailed reference 
to its employment in the grammar of the Paninian school. The 
author begins his discussion with the fourteen pratyahara-stlras 
which he attributes, with convincing arguments, to Panini himself as 
against the prevalent tradition of their having come from the god 
Siva. Next come for a thorough and a critical exposition the fari- 
bhasas, 132 in number, discussed in the Paribhásendusekhara of Nage- 
Sabhatta. In elucidating these, Prof. Shastri makes an attempt, 
the first of its kind as he justly claims, to resuscitate the real import 
and the significance of these important injunctions.which remained 
long in swoon, as it were, under the stupefying effect of tlie 
language of the Neo-Nyàya school. His critical exposition of the 
paribhasds thus forms a significant contribution to the study and 
interpretation of the Paninian school of Sanskrit grammar. The 
various issues involved in each of the paribhdsas have been taken 
up by the author one by one, and they have been discussed 
threadbare with a thorough reference to their application and 
their scope. The views of earlier expositors of the paribhasas. 
namely, Purusottamadeva and Siradeva, have also been taken into 
account, the latter's work appearing in abstract in a lucid Hindi 
translation in the volume. Some of the paribkdsds receiving 
their fullest treatment perhaps for the first time are karyakalam sam- 
jitaparibhasam (3), yadágamas tadguntbhütàs tadgrahanena grhyante (11), 
nirdi$yamanasyadeéü bhavanti (12), krdgrahane gatikarakapurvasyapi 
grahanam (28), ekadefavikrtam ananyavat (37), sakrdgatau vipratisedhe 
yad badhitam tad badhitam eva (40), asiddham bahirangam antarange (50), 
antarangan api vidhin bahirango lug badhate (52), varnad angam baliyak 
(55), akrtauyuhah Pagintyak (56), sarmnipatalaksapavidhir animittam 
tadvighatasya (85), and upapadavibhakteh karakavibhaktir balsyast (102) 
The elaborate exposition of the paribhzgas has been suffixed with 
the complete text of Nigesabhatta's Paribhagendufekhara (pp. 296- 
61) and Purugottamadeva's Paribhasaort (pp. 362-412). The 
treatment of samhita or the rules of euphonic combination is also 
important on many counts. It sets aside, significantly enough, the ` 
arrangement of the;matter effected. in this regard by Bhattoji- 
diksita,and instead observes in the main the order of the Astadhyapt, 
which according to;the author is more scientific and is more suited + ` 
to:the analytical approach to the study of Sanskrit grammar than ` 
that:followed ini the, Siddhansakaumudi. The author has established’ ` 
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with convincing arguments that the euphonic combination in Sans. 
krit forms an intrinsic feature and an ornament of the language, 
Itis an excellent means, as he points out, of effecting simplification 
and assimilation of sounds of the language (Preface, p. 10); itis an 
integral part of the classical idiom, and is perfectly in keeping with 
its genius and its compact structure. It is, therefore, indispensable 
in all cases excepting of course a few specifiable cases in a sentence 
where it may be said to be at the speaker’s option. On the basis of 
the possible places of its occurrence, the author has divided it into 
four broad categories, namely, padanta-samdhi, external combination; 
apadünta-saridhi, internal combination; samdsa-samdhi, combination 
in a compound word; and upasarga-samdhi, combination in an upa- 
sarga-prefixed word. 

The last comes the topic of the grammatical gender in Sans. 
krit,. which has been given one of the most exhaustive treatments 
in the work. The author has explained the traditional rules of 
gender, as embodied in the Panintya-linganusdsana, with copious 
illustrations from the standard lexicons, adding comments on the 
discrepancies between the two wherever noticed. He has, again, 
richly supplemented the topic with useful excerpts from Harsavar- 
dhana's Linganusdsana and with an additional corpus of data, not 
covered in the ancient texts on gender and based chiefly on his 


own findings in the field. This additional corpus has been discussed 


by him under the following heads : words having no gender; 


words not dropping their original gender in any case; adoption in 
a sentence of the gender of the predicate; free choice in adopting 
the gender either of the subject or of the predicate in the case of 
pronouns; change in gender with the change in meaning; words 
changing their gender with the change of their grammatical form 
even when their inherent meaning is retained; adoption of feminine 
gender in case of certain words on the authority of the popular 
usage; adoption of neuter gender when no specific or particular 
gender is intended; adoption by a pronoun of neuter gender to 
replace nouns of different genders; and the miscellaneous Cases. 
Much fresh matter has been introduced to the world of the learned 
for the first time under these heads, and the discussion is followed 
throughout by profuse examples from the classical texts. The 
detailed examination of the use of the word fakya may be quoted 
as a befitting example of this. Prof. Shastri has put forth two 
distinct patterns of its correct use : (i) its use in neuter gender and 
singular number at the beginning of a sentence when no specific 
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object (karman) is intended to be expressed, and (ii) its use in 
accordance with the gender and number of the object governed by 
it in a sentence when it follows a specified object. 

This volume, being the last one, takes upon itself to supple- 
ment the matter discussed in the earlier volumes and also to fill 
the lacunae thereof by giving indices of suras and várttikas etc. of 
the first two volumes. 

Prof. Shastri’s other contributions to the study of Sanskrit 
grammar include his detailed exposition in Hindi of the first nine 
ahnikas of the Mahabhdsya, and his critical edition of the Vakyapadiya, 
first kanda and a part of the second. His Hindi exposition of the 
Mahabhasya’s nine ahnikas is lucid and at the same time compre- 
hensive and critical. It takes into account what Kaiyata and 
NageSabhatta have said in their rather scholastic commentaries, and 
presents their essence in a simpler and more acceptable form. A 
brief introduction to the topics taken up in each dhnika has been 
given in advance in order to facilitate the reader to identify himself 
closely with the detailed discussions on them to follow. The pari- 
bhasas have been explained with reference to the scope and purpose 
of their application. The exposition thus is useful both for the 
scholars and the students of Sanskrit grammar, with whom the 
first nine ahnikas are rather more popular than the remaining part 
of the great bhasya. We may, however, hope that this remaining 
portion of the work is also elucidated by Prof. Shastri in near 
future. 

Prof. Shastri has given the first critical edition of the Vakyapa- 
diya (first kanda and a part of the second) of Bhartrhari together 
with his (Bhartrhari’s) own ofiti and V rsabhadeva's gloss on it. In 
preparing this he has used no less than twenty manuscripts and 
transcripts, a brief description of which he has givenin the preface. 
These were obtained from different libraries in India and abroad. 
Apart from these many manuscripts, a large number of works 
which quote from the Vakyapadiya and interpret it were also ran- 
sacked by its learned editor. Again, he fully exploited the internal 
evidence of the Vakyapadiya for determining, to some extent, the 
acts of omission and commission the Time has committed on the 
text, and as a result, his critical edition of the work contains “the 
standard text of the artti available so far”. In the learned intro- 
duction (pp. 1-28), written in Sanskrit, to his edition, Prof. Shastri 


l. Cp. K.V. Abhyankar and V.P, Limaye in the intro. to their ed. of the Vdkya- 
padiya, p. x. 
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has dwelt upon the various aspects connected with Bhartrhari and 
his Vakyapadtya. He has also given a brief account of the commen- 
tators of the work, namely, Vrsabhadeva, Punyaraja and Helaraja. 
He has, besides, set at length the quantum of authenticity of the 
two ritis, the elaborate and the brief, on the first kanda of the work 
both attributed to Bhartrhari. 


The Sabdapasabdaviveka, Prof. Shastri’s other work on grammar, 
aims at giving the users of the Sanskrit idiom some practical aids 
to a correct understanding of the standard usage of the language 
in contradistinction to the corrupt one. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first setting forth a large corpus to be exami- 
ned, and the second, thoroughly examining it with reference to its 
correctness or otherwise. The large corpus to be examined con- 
tains about 2700 sentences, some from the old classics including 


the two Epics, the Puranas, the Smrtis, the standard works on. 


grammar and the noted writings of the belles-lettres, and a large 
number of them from the Sanskrit periodicals and modern writings 
based on the common errors of the users. These sentences have been. 
arranged topic-wise and the topics cover almost all the important. 
aspects of Sanskrit grammar including euphonic combination, 
declension, feminine suffixes, use of the cases, the conjugational 
system, the use of appropriate prepositions, the primary and secon- 
dary derivatives, the compounds, the gender system, and finally, 
and most notably, the cases not strictly comprehended by the rules 
of grammar. The sentences in most cases appear flawless, and it 
is only when one turns to their examination conducted in the second 
part that one detects the error. In their re-shaped form these sen- 
tences appear as veritable gems in the form of choicest expressions 
covering a very wide range of the usage of the language. A few 


sentences may be cited here in their incorrect form to enable. 


the reader to grasp in full measure the nature and the scope of the 
work : ie ; 


१. आविष्कारप्रधाना विशतितमेय़: शताब्दी, विलासप्रिय॒त्वं वर्धयतीतिः न. 


परोक्षम्‌. (p. 13) 
(p. 21) 


(p.23) — — ARE ou ae 
X. पुस्तकभारवहनेऽपि जिहियतीदानीतनाइछात्रा: | (CO) a. 
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५. कालोऽयं कलिराजगाम जगतीलावण्यंकुक्षिभरिः । (p. 53) 

&. महाधघंतापिशाची मुखं व्यादाय निगिलितुमिव धावति 1 (p. 66) 

७. पञ्चापदेशे सरहन्दपुरेऽसत्येतिहासिकः प्राकारो यं दिहक्षवः प्रत्यन्दमुपयन्ति 
शतशो भक्तिमन्तो नराः । (p. 81)! : 


The work contains a learned introduction (pp. 1-54) which 
dwells upon the various aspects of linguistic usage in Sanskrit. It 
covers the general rules of syntax, the order of words in a sentence, 
the gender and the number, the verbs and their transitive and 
intransitive character, the vivaksa. in the employment of the karakas 
and of the sambandha, the vibhaktis governed by the upapadas, the 
permissibility of a factitive object, syntactical concord of the sub- 
ject or the predicate with the verb (predominance, in a sentence, 
of the subject or of the predicate), the relation of the substantive 
and the adjective, the use of the present participles, infinitives, and 
the tenses and moods, and the compounds. Some of the items have 
been taken up in more elaborate form in separate papers, to which 
a reference shall be made later. 


A Manual of Sanskrit Translation, intended to be used by college 
students, is an excellent guide to the artof translation into Sanskrit. 
It also serves the young pupils as a brilliant mirror to view in a 
lucid manner the Sanskrit usage in. An ideal translation, Prof. 
Shastri points out, consists in preserving the original idiom and 
the way of expressing an idea, and it is something more than mere 
grammatical correctness, which is, of course, the minimum demand 
of a language. Prof. Shastri has in this short manual succeeded in 
presenting the ideal of a correct and at the same time an idiomatic 
translation in Sanskrit. The book, divided into four sections besides 
an introduction, deals with general structure of a sentence in Sans- 
krit and the essentials of its grammar. It embodies copious and 


d The correct form of these sentences along with: the comments Prof. Shastri: 
has made on them are given below : . 


(१) डटि तमडागमे च स्त्रियां डीपि विशतितमीति साधु (3) सोकब्यवहारस्येति 
कृद्योगलक्षणा षष्ठीष्यते । (३) मासमवकाशमित्येव । अत्यन्तंसंयोगे द्वितीया । (४) पुस्तक- 
आरबहनेनेति हेतौ तृतीया प्रयोक्तव्या | (१) इदमा निर्देशात्संनिहितः कालोऽपरोक्षश्चेति'लुझो 
बिषयः । अगमदिति वक्तव्यम्‌ । (६) गू निगरण इति धातुः । तुमुनि गृणे लत्वे च निगलित्‌ 

.. ` निंगलीतुमिति च रूपद्वयम्‌ । (७) आाख्यानाख्या यिकेतिहासपुराणेभ्यष्ठग्वक्तव्य इति ठकि ऐति- 
> « हासिक इति सिद्धयति । इतिहासमधीते वेद वेत्यथं:.॥ Ward set प्रयोगो दृश्यते न त्वितिहासे 
*.. प्रसिद्ध इत्यर्थे; इतिहासे भव इत्यर्थे वो 4 J Sau SU ss de 
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-In one of his illuminating articles, namely; Vaguyavaharah (the 
Usage of Speech), he examines in the sphere of language, with of 
course a particular reference to Sanskrit, the relative Position of the 
grammatical precepts on the one hand and the established pr. 
on the other. By the established practice he means that lin 
norm which has been set or patronised by the Sista, the disci 
speaker or the user of a language. The concept of gr 
‘envisaged in the ancient writings, both in theory and practice, gives 
of necessity an important place, or rather more important than it 
allows even for itself, to the usage adopted by the Sista, and the 
article puts a great emphasis on this fact.!. It is with this concept 
of grammar in view that it sets forth at length those various areas 
and aspects of the usage in Sanskrit which are not covered, or are 
covered insufficiently, by the precepts of Sanskrit grammar. ‘These 
areas and aspects have been collected.and analysed.in the article 
yith a penetrating eye'and with a scientific acumen. These relate 
inter alia to the use of a vocable in a sense in which it is ‘prescribed’: 
by grammar but is .not.allowed by the usage? or of a vocable 
Which can be formed under the grammatical rules but is not' 
evidenced by practice? Some other aspects of the usage in Sanskrit 
not covered by‘its grammar and therefore to be defined by the 
practice adopted by the Sistas alone are the ellipsis of a verbal form 
in a sentence, some undefined cases of the government of the 
karaka and of the use of tenses and moods, the substitution.of the 
substantive by its attribute, and the concord: of the subject or of the 
predicate with the verb. Prof. Shastri has thrown a searching light 
on these rather knotty problems. In substantiating his stand on 
these items he has fully exploited the ancient and medieval works 
on Sanskrit grammar and: has also explored the vast and varied 


actice 
guistic 
plined 
ammar as 


fields of Sanskrit literature. 


Regarding the government of the kdrakas he has maintained 
that it is determined to a great extent by the speaker's intention 
1. Cp.p.89 : Sistaprayogal pradhanam upasarjanam wakaranam; also cp. his 

article, PünintyTstake katcid vyavaharadisali, in Visvasamskrtam, IV.2, p. 107. 

4 Also cp. Mahabhasya on III.3.133. ; š : 
* E.g. the word $raddha to signify 
| has himself used this word in t 
'caritam, pp. 1, T. IM ; 
E.g. Daivadattika to denote ‘that which is won ‘by Devadatta’, or Grigulika to 
mean “one who digs the earth with his fingers." . 

E.g. in sentences like sddhudarsi kilasau, aho madhuram asam darsanam: 


‘a devoted person’. Prof. Shastri, however, ` 
his sense in his earliest writing, the Gandhi- ' 
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(vivaksa), but he has cared to qualify this vivaksd by connecting 
it with the practice of the Sifas and not at all with that of Tom 
Dick and Harry.? The question of the relative prominence of the 
subject and the predicate in a sentence is a more perplexing issue, 
for the practice observed in this regard in the works of the classi- 
cal writers differs most widely. Prof. Shastri has eminently tackled 
this issue, and has been able to deduce some guiding principles 
towards its solution. 


In another brilliant paper, namely, kimupakara upasargah 
kimarthakas ca, he has dwelt upon the vital question of the functions 
and the meanings of the upasargas, and has examined the views in 
this connection of Saunaka, Sakatayana, Gargya, Patanjali, Bhar- 
trhari and Kaiyata, and has tried to coordinate them. He has 
culled exhaustive extracts from old texts, both Vedic and Sanskrit, 
to illustrate the various functions and meanings of the upasargas. 
The illustrations, of more than 150 roots standing alone or prefixed 
with upasargas, cover the cases where the prepositions follow, modify 
and intensify and sometimes totally reverse the meanings of the 
roots. The article touches, again, upon a very pertinent issue 
concerning the upasargas, that is, the process of semantic develop- 
ment of the roots prefixed with certain prepositions, and studies 
some stray cases in this regard tracing their semantic history.? 


1. Also cp. his article on this in Prastdvatarangint, pp- 218-22; and in Samsk;ta- 
rainükara, 1972, pp. 1-11. 


2. 09. 9.91: 
os यच्चोद्गिरन्ति प्रामाणिका “विवक्षातः कारकाणि भवन्ती'ति तत्रापि न यस्य कस्य- 
चित्प्रयोक्तुविवक्षामन्‌रुन्धन्ति कारकाणि । लौकिक्री हि विवक्षा प्रभवति न प्रायीक्तीत्याहुः | 
लोकश्चात्न शिष्टलोक एवाभिप्रेतो वाचि प्रमाणभूतः सर्वस्यावधेयवचनः । प्रन्यथा सर्वं मिदमा- 
कुलं स्याद्वाङ्मथम्‌ । संकीर्येरन्प्रयोगा न व्यवतिष्ठेरन्‌ also cp. his paper in 
Samskrta-ratnakara, 1972, p. 2. 


3. Thus Astha ‘to cease to move’ with sam means ‘to cease to move for ever’, 
je. ‘to die’; similarly, Adha ‘to hold’ with abhi means ‘to hold from all 
sides’ or ‘to hold together’, and then gradually develops into the meaning 
of ‘holding together the meanings’, and ‘uttering words’ or ‘saying some- 
thing’. More interesting is the case of «t with sam which takes two oppo- 
site courses of semantic development; thus y art ‘to exist’ with sam means 
«to come to exist’ and then is processed into meaning ‘to be born’; on the 
other hand, १/य ‘to be’ with sam means ‘to be united’ and is then processed 
into the sense of ‘uniting with or dissolving into the ultimate cause’, and 
thus comes to refer to the final dissolution of the universe. 
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Prof. Shastri proposes to write an independent book on the 


upasargas in Sanskrit, and it is hoped that this important phenome. 
non of the classical language will have an exhaustive treatment 
in his proposed Upasargarthacandrika. 

The roots also afford an interesting study in their semantic 
set-up and usage in literature, and Prof. Shastri has in another 
paper captioned Pagine Dhatupathe’rthanirdefak drawn our attention 
to an important aspect relating to them. He has put to a searching 
analysis a number of roots with reference to their meanings as 


traditionally handed down in the Dhatupatha generally attributed 


to Panini. He has pointed out a number of discrepancies in the 
traditional specification of their meanings. Thus in a number of 
cases,! as he points out, the traditional meaning is utterly inade- 
quate, and is quite unable to convey the meaning of the root. A 
number of roots have been allotted an identical meaning, 
effort has been made to indicate the different connotat 
really make. The meanings in some cases? are not clear, the 
words that convey them being capable of more than one interpre- 
tation, and in one casei no meaning has been given at all. The 
most serious defect, however 


prevails with regard to the transitive or intransitive nature of a 
good number of roots.5 


* and no 
ions they 


Questioning the authenticity of the traditional specification 


of the meanings in the Dhatupatha, Prof. Shastri records the evidence 
of the old grammarians, Kaiyata and Bhattojidiksit 
which it is a patchwork of one Bhimaseaa about w 
we do not know anything. des 
Other categories of words, particularly the nouns and adjec- 

tives, also make an interesting field for semantic study, and Prof. 
Shastri has done a pioneering work in the sphere also by discussing 
l. E.g. in case of /uitch, A/Slok, and a/ bhiks. 

2. E.g. \/kard, »/pard, a/ kās. ; 

3. E. g-/hrs to denote “alika? 

4 E. g. A/ kay; it has been enumera 


a, according to 
hom, however, 


5. Some such roots, particularly enumerated in the di 


, the exception of the last, transitive when in a different 
ass gives the impression that they are transitive 
actual use in 

literature 
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the semantics of a number of groups of words generally taken to be 
synonymous, in his paper entitled Paryayavacanavivekah, presented 
to the sixteenth session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
Elucidating with suitable illustrations how in some cases different 
names of different kinds of a concept or an object or its different 
attributes were later merged into one common concept and how 
in some cases the process of semantic contraction and extension 
has operated in an unpredictable manner, Prof. Shastri has taken 
up for semantic scrutiny some thirty-three stray word-groups 
enumerated in the lexicons, as also understood by the people, as 
synonyms, and has traced out the different nuances of each 
word in the groups. Difference between these nuances, he points 
out, is subtle and, therefore, difficult to describe, yet it can be 
apprehended with a close reference to the usage in literature. Sel- 
dom indeed are two words, he maintains, identical in meaning, 
and those taken to be so only approximate to each other in their 
general connotation. Words have a jurisdiction, so to say, of their 
own, and Prof. Shastri has tried to define itin respect of some of 
them on the authority of the ancient £is(as, who have used the words 
of the same word-group in juxtaposition, thereby distinguishing 
them from each other. He has also used the evidence of the old 
scholiasts including Patafijali, Vamana and Jayaditya on Panini, 
K£irasvamin on the Amarakosa, Rama on the Ramayana, Nilakantha 
on the Mahabharata, Kaiyata on the Mahabhdsya, Jagaddhara on 
theMalatimadhava and the Kamasutra, Cakrapani on the Carakasath- 
hita, and Raghavabhatta on the Abhijfanafakuntala, who have 
casually pointed out the subtle distinctions between them. 


Some of the word-groups, of particular interest to the present 
day users, are : rta-satya, yaías-kirti, parivada-apavada, dipti-kanti- 
dyuti, kopa-krodha, amarsa-rosa, mitra-sakhi-suhrd, garva-mana-abhimana- 
ahamkara-darpa, pisuna-siücaka, mud-priti-pramada-harsa, dhrti-dhairya, 
sagotra-bandhava-jnati-bandhu-svajana, anarthaka-aparthaka and aíamsa- 
sambhávana.* 

An important article, namely, Paniniyastake kascid pyavahara- 


1. Similar studies of the ‘synonyms’ in Sanskrit literature may profitably be 
taken up by scholars of today, and these may usefully be exploited to study 
the Semantics in Sanskrit. A reference may be made here to Dr. Satya 
Vrat's similar study of some of the ‘synonyms’ in the Bhagavatapurana ina 
paper in the Annals of. the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, vol 


LI (March, 1971). 
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difak, of Prof. Shastri takes upon itself to discuss some of the modes 
of Sanskrit usage which are implied in Panini’s own use of the 
language and for which there is no direct or specific Prescription in 
his sutras. This ‘indirect prescription’ of rules serves twofold pur- 
pose; it supplements on the one hand the rules of the Acàrya, and 
indicates on the other his deep regard for the popular usage to the 
extent even of setting aside in practice his own injunctions.! Some 
notable precepts implied in his sitras are the use of vita Vr ‘to 
utter’ with referenc to the animal sounds also, the permissibility 
of the use both of the ablative and the locative with the word 
adkika, and the use of samy/ bhi both as transitive and intransitive 
verb. Some of such suggestive precepts are to be found in the 
svarasiiras which have been explored for this purpose for the first 
time. These indirect precepts provide us with a number of interes- 
ting usages with peculiar meanings which in some cases are not 
noticed, or are noticed very rarely, even in the classical writings.’ 
In some cases these precepts shed a welcome light on the meaning 
of certain usages which were evidently common in everyday use 
but are scantily represented in literature." Prof Shastri is thus 
responsible for bringing to the surface some of the brilliant expres- 
sions that remained rather uncared-for for ages in Papini’s work. 
He has in this article also pointed out certain rules of Panini 


1. A typical example, as cited by Prof. Shastri, 
“accusative, instead of the genitive as prescrib 
in fad arham (V. 1.117). 


2. Cp. IV. 3.51 : vydharati mrgah. 
3. Cp. II. 8.9; V. 2.45. 
4. Cp. IV. 341; V. 1.52. 


5. We have, for instance, such usages.as padena (instrumental of pada-) signify- 
ing “under the pretext of” (cp. VI. 2.7), $ürada meaning ‘fresh’ (VI. 2.9), 


“cela, -kheta, -kafuka and “kanga signifying, as second members in tatpurusa 

- compounds, the censure of the first member (VI. 2.1 6), matra denoting 
‘equal quantity or measure’ (VI. 2.14) and -pirva as second member of the 
compound in the sense of bhi 


tapiiroa (VI, 2.22). Of these, -padena is found 
used in Sisupalavadha VII. 14. 


9. Such usages are bharyasausruta *Sau&ruta ruled by his wife’, kumaridaksa ‘one 
studying the works of Daksi with a view to obtaining a maiden (in marri- 
age)’, odanapdniniya ‘one studying Pánini's grammar with a view to getting 
regularly boiled rice,” bhiksamanava ‘one living the life of a brahmana for. 
- getting alms’, apaco brahmanah ‘a brahmana who cannot cook his food’. 
prathamavaiyakarana ‘a fresh student of grammar’, and kdstha, daruna and 
ghora, as first members in compounds signifying ‘wonderful? and hence 
venerable". 


of Panini's great regard for the 
ed by his own rule (11. 3.65), 
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which imply the concept of secondary connotation though in its 
unconscious form. 

In one of his articles, namely, Srimadbhagavatabh "saparicchedah 
he has examined in detail, mainly from the grammatical point of 
view, the language of the Bhagavatapurüna. This Purana presents at 
times genuine difficulties of interpretation, and is therefore consi- 
dered, rightly enough, to be the test of real scholarship. Itis not 
that this Purana treats of some abstruse philosophical subject; nor 
does it patronise the pedantic style characterising the works of 
Magha, Murari or Sriharsa. The reason for its being difficult of 
comprehension is instead the great liberty its poet has taken with 
the language. He has; as Prof. Shastri has shown in this article, 
deliberately made his work difficult by using a number of uncom- 
mon or obsolete words, some used in Vedic literature alone, or by 
attributing uncommon senses to common words, and sometimes 
using them in their etymological meanings in total disregard for 
the established convention. He has, again, as proved by Prof. 
Shastri with profuse instances, transgressed the established modes 
of usage in respect of compounds, cases, tenses, and of primary 
and secondary suffixes, and the prepositions which have in particu- 
lar been used most indiscriminately. Certain other serious lapses, 
such as in adyatanad ahnah, anyatamo Mukundat, nahath na piyam yad- 
lam gatim viduh, aham tatare, and vina te praninam Sucak, may even 
be taken to indicate that it was the work of an inferior hand. Some 
other lapses in the work, as pointed out in the article, are trans- 
gression of the natural order or sequence of words in a sentence, 
elliptical use of the language, tautology and the use of words in 
their deformed shape, which its poet has done for exigencies of 
metre. 

Prof. Shastri has collected all these data and has examined 
them in a most scientific manner, and has eminently brought his 
profound scholarship of grammar to bear upon his thorough 
examination. His study of the language of this Purana is important 
for reasons more than one. While it shows, on the one hand, the 
linguistic mannerisms of the Purana writer, it tends to indicate on 


1. Some words formed under these rules are kalapin literally meaning *feathe- 
red’ but signifying ‘the time of the rains in which the peacocks develop 
their feather’, naifa or naisika literally meaning ‘one who is used to night’ but 
actually signifying ‘one who is used to studying at night’, and vdsantike liter- 
ally meaning ‘one who studics the spring season’ but actually connoting ‘one 


who studies a poem on the spring season’. 
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the other hand the Purana’s relative modernity by bringing to the 
fore a number of usages which approximate to those current in 
modern vernacu ars, particularly in Hindi. Some such cases specifi- 
cally pointed out in the article are the use of the word bhavuka to 
denote a person of poetic taste, the use of punta for pita, the emp- 
loyment of dative for the accusative in papiyasi dhir avijadevagobhyah, 
and the use of adjective for an adverbin sa  tajjugupsitam mata 
mahati vradita tatah. 

Prof. Shastri has in another learned paper, captioned Bhatti- 
kavyavimarsah, studied the language of Bhatti, the author of the 
Ravanavadha, a kavya professedly written to illustrate the rules of 
grammar and poetics. The article deals with both the poetical 
and the grammatical aspects of this kivya. The poetic beauty of the 
work has been brought out with apt quotations illustrating its exalt- 
ed expression couched in the Vaidarbhi riti. The chief interest of 
the article, however, lies in its thorough examination of the linguis- 
tico-grammatical aspect of the work. Bhatti has been taken to task 
in this article for some of his serious Japses in the form of the use 
of a number of words in their etymological but uncommon mean- 
ings in utter disregard for the established convention, inaccurate 
use of the prepositions, transgression at some places of the establi- 
.Shed usage, redundancy of words and, at times, elliptical use of the 
language. But still more serious lapse on the part of Bhatti, to which 
our attention has been drawn in this article as well as elsewhere! 
by Prof. Shastri, is the poet-grammarian’s contravention of, or non- 
compliance with, the accepted interpretation of the rules of Panini’s 
grammar. He is, for instance, guilty of wrongly interpreting the 
sutra, chaya bahulye (II. 4.. 29), and using as a result thereof the word 
ayudhacchaya to mean ‘abundance of weapons’. Some other sitras 
wrongly exemplified by him evidently in consequence of an incor- 
rect interpretation are I. 3.71; 1.4.3; I. 4.39; II. 3.51; II. 3.54; III. 
2.34; 111. 3.4; III. 3.6; III. 3.31; III. 3.110; and III. 2.132. At 
‘places Bhatti has, it appears, deliberately contravened the tradi- 
“tional interpretation and has thus taken liberty with the sutras, some 
of which are the following : yamo gandhane (I. 2.15); upad yamah 
svakarane (I. 3.56); tisthadguprabhrütni ca (II. 1. 16); karmani dysividoh 
sakalye (TIT. 4. 29); and Jathamukhasammukhasya darSanah khah (V. 2. 
6)?. Prof. Shastri has elaborately and in a lucid manner demonstrat- 


1. Gp. Vyakar anacandrodaya, introductory verse 5. 
2. Sec his article, Bhatfikavy avimarsah, p. 230. 
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ed in each case the inaccuracy of Bhatti’s stand and has vigorously 
defended the traditional interpretation enshrined in the works. of 
Patanjali and Vamana and Jayaditya. 

In another illuminating article, Samskrtavaguyavaharah, Prof. 
Shastri has drawn our attention to the flagrant cases of erroneous 
usage noticed in the writings of the present-day Sanskrit scholars 
whom he would like to call Sahasapriyas. Many of these cases of 
erroneous usage move to an identical direction and hence appear 
to stem from a similar linguistic proclivity which can be well defin- 
ed and analysed. Most of these may be attributed to the impact of 
the linguistic tendencies of the modern Indian vernaculars and to 
some extent of English also which is today for all practical purposes 
one of the Indian languages. Thé use of the ablative, instead of the 
accusative, to denote the duration of period of the gap that interve- 
nes between the time of occurrence of a past event and the time of 
its description, which is a common practice with many of the Sans-: 
krit writers today, is apparently due to the influence of the modern 
idioms. The coining of new words, such as hardika, paramparika, 
Gntarika, vaibhigika, vaiyanjanika and Sastri (for fasitri), is also attri-’ 
butable in numerous instances to the similar process observed in 
modern languages. The use of some old vocables, such as dharmika, 
upayukta, anurodha, viva, svagala and avasyakata, in newer meanings 
is due both to the semantic development taking place today in 
Hindi and other languages and to the user's ignorance of, and: to 
some extent indifference to, the ancient specimens of their use and. 
the subtleties of the grammatical rules operating in their case. A. 
more deplorable anarchy reigns today in respect of the use of the 
upasargas with verbs or with verbal nouns and adjectives. Certain 
erroneous usages in the present-day Sanskrit, to which our attention 
has been invited, relate to the use of pratyeka, jivita, krte, cet. ud /car 
(for ud y car, causative), and the suffix tumun. Some erroneous usages. 
result from wrong notions about the general linguistic principles. ` 
One of such notions is that roots and the nouns developed from 
them have of necessity a semantic identity; and itis due to this. 
notion that prati+-ud Mir, a ysi, and a A/grah are sometimes used 
today, on the strength of the nouns pratyuttara, asaya and agraha, to 
signify ‘to reply’, ‘to mean’ and ‘to insist upon’ respectively. Prof. . 
Shastri has stamped such usages as wrong, and has elsewhere! . 
quoted Nyasakara who has once remarked that sam 4/Khya is not 
used to mean ‘to enumerate.’ 


I: See his article, Bhatlikazyavimarsah, p 230. . 
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One of his papers, written as early as 1928 and. presenteq to 
the fifth session of the All-India Oriental Conference, attempts a 
critical study of Bhartrhari with special reference to the Vakyapa. 
diya and its commentaries. It dwells for the first time upon the 
questions (attending on the great grammarian and his work) 
namely, the name Vakyapadiya used with reference to the first KG 
kandas, the lost portions of the text, Bhartrhari’s authorship of the 
commentaries on his own work, inter-relation between his Vakyapa- 
diya and his commentary on the Mahabhasya, his religious faith, 
and his great commentators, Helaraja and Punyaraja. This fine 
article, one of the two written in English, formed the basis of his 
learned introduction in Sanskrit to the critical edition of the Vakya- 
padiya (first kanda), published in 1934. 

Another article of his, written in chaste English and included 
in the D. A. V. College Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume 
(Jullundur, 1944), discusses a few salient features of Aryan culture 
in the light of language. These items relate to the Aryans’ close 
association with water, their abhorrence even of a reference to the 
idea of sin, their genuine sincerity and amiability of habits, their 
utter distaste for miserliness, their reliance on omens and portents 
and particularly on bird-omens, their simple living and their food 
habits, their healthy attitude towards worldly possessions and their 
belief in the theory that all sufferings are confined to the senses 
alone and that the soul remains quite unaffected by them. Some 
of the words analysed for their cultural importance are snataka; 
abhiseka, nisnata, nadīsņa, pdraga, uttara, anukula, pratikula, avadyay | 
taskara, krpana, Sakuna, hrdya, kuvinda, janamgama, divakirti, bahuorihi, | 
dhanya and duhkha. | 

The article Vivaksatak karakani bhavanti, published recently in | 
the Samskria-ratnükara, is an extended form of his study of the | 
karakas, appearing in an essay form in his Prastavatarangini (pp.2197 | 
22). Amply reinforced with fresh matter, the article forms now 8 | 
learned and an exhaustive study of the role of ०००७८ in the use of | 
the karakas. . | 

One of Prof. Shastri's articles, published recently, namely; | 
Kavir Abhinandah, attempts a critical appraisal, from literary point — | 
of view, of the poet Abhinanda who wrote the poem Rdmacarita | 
on the epic story of Rama. Thearticle brings outin an illuminating 
manner the merits of the poem in its exquisite use of the poetic | 
figures, mostly ideal, and its successful employment of the poetic 


diction characterised by perspicuity, sweetness and elegance and. 
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above all in its profundity of thought and fine delineation of 
sentiments. 

Some other articles written by Prof. Shastri are Kithnibandhana 
fuyapdpayor vyavastha, Visvavidyalaye’dhydpanavidhih, Dayardracetah 

rilajapatah and Kimsvid Vedah pauruseya utapauruseyah. 

One aspect of Prof. Shastri’s writings, particularly those in 
Sanskrit, needs a separate mention, and this relates to the employ- 
ment of language and diction in them. Prof. Shastri’s language, it 
may justly be said, is consciously chaste and is of strikingly uniform 
standard throughout. There is indeed very little change in the 
pattern and the level of his language since 1930 when he published 
his first Sanskrit work. This uniform pattern and the standard in 
his use of the language, however, is by no means a sign of stagna- 
ncy; it is instead an indication of his characteristic love for main- 
taining a level and his great concern for purity of speech. There 
is, however, much evidence, in his writings, of gradual develop- 
ment in the forcefulness and communicability of his language and 
in particular in his diction and style which have during these years 
passed on from the pedantic to the rhetoric and, again, from the 
latter to the elegant and the aesthetic. We can at once observe 
this gradual growth to maturity in his diction and style if we just 
perch on his writings of different periods. A few passages from his 
works representing different stages of his Sanskrit writing are given 
below to enable the reader to spot out for himself both the uniform 
level of his language and his steady journey to maturity of diction 
and style : 

१. नगरसंरावरहिते$कृतकरामणीयकनिधाने कस्मिरिचद्ग्रामे भरतवर्षीये: 
संवसन्नहमभ्युदयतिःश्रेयसयोरतुगुणं किमपि क्म कुर्यामिति चिररात्रायोदकण्ठत 
श्रीमोहनः | अतो डरब्नाधिष्ठानस्य नातिदूरे कृषिप्रघानां वसतिमेकां प्राकल्पयत्‌ | तत्र 
भरतभुमिजैराङ्गलैश्च केशिचत्सुह्ृद्धिः संवस्तुमारमत । 

(From Gandhicarita, 1930, p. 31) 


२. सकलशास्त्रपारावारपारीणः qaa वागात्मनि ब्रह्मरिण महामना महा- 
महिमा तत्रभवान्‌ भतू हरिवेंदाल्वयि get Web ग्रन्थरत्नं यथावदर्थतोऽग्रहीष्टेति 
मुक्तसंशयं समुपलभन्ते त दुग्रन्येषु पठितिनः । परिचिन्वन्ति चास्यासाधारणीं प्रयोग 
नैपुणीम्‌ | संस्तुवन्ति च साघीयोऽस्य शिष्टविदिष्टताहंन्तीमु | .कल्पयन्ति च निवि- 
कल्पसस्य ऋषिकल्पतामू । भ्रवस्यन्ति च संहितादिषु शब्दाथसंबन्थेषु यथायमभ्यन्तरो 
. न तथेतरे बहव इति। - E त . : 
PNA à (From Vakyapadtya, 1934, intro., pp. 4-5) 
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३. 'हीरोशीमिये' ति प्रस्थातं पुटभेदनं तथा ्यक्षेणोज्जासितमभ्द्यथा नात्र 
पुरा कदाचिदधिष्ठानं किमप्यासीदिति जायते प्रतीतिः। समतलापि भुरुत्खातिनी 
समजनि, निरुदका च सोदका, पुलिनवती च स्रोतस्वती। निर्दग्धानि राजसदनानि । 
संहृतानि हम्यारिण | कषितानि कुटीराणि। भस्मावशेषतां च गतानि तरुलतानिकुर- 
म्वाणि । ......कि बहुना ? भूकम्पेनाप्लावेन वा न तथा ज्यानिर्जीवलोकस्य कदा- 
चिदजनि यथानेतरस्त्रेण Terr संस्कारातिशयविस्मितंरमेरिकास्थंः प्रयुक्तेन | 

(From Prastavataranginz, 1951, p. 184) 


४. इह क्वचिद्‌ घातोरथं एव न निरदेशि, यथा कगे नोच्यते इत्यत्र । तत्कस्मा- 
दिति । कश्चिदाह--तस्य क्रियासामान्यमेवाथं इति नाार्थस्तदर्थन्यासेन । तदापात- 
रमणीयम्‌ | यद्येवमसंदेहायेव कगे करणे क्रियासामान्ये वेति ब्रूयात्‌ । अपर ग्राह-- 
्रनेकोऽस्याथं इति नाथंस्तदर्थभूम्नो निवेशेनायासकेन । तदप्यपरीक्षितावदातम्‌ | यदि 
नामावेरेकोनविशतिरर्थाः शक्या निर्देष्टुमायासेन चात्मा योक्तुं तदा Wed तत्परीहारः 
कथमुपपत्तिमान्त्स्यात्‌ ? कि च, कलिवली कामधेन्‌ इति वंयाकरणनिकाये प्रथते 
प्रवादः, तथाप्युक्त एव कलेरर्थो बलेइचेति सवंथात्रास्यावचनं वचनीयमेव | 

(From the article, Pariniye Dhatupathe’rthanirdesah, 
1957, p. 79) 

५. उपसगंविषये व्यवहारं परिच्छिन्दन्‌ सूत्रकारो महदूपकरोति लोकस्य | 
Se प्रायेणा वहेः केवलस्य योऽर्थो घारणलक्षणः स एवाङ्‌पूर्वस्येति प्रतिपन्नाः 
्रतिपत्तारः प्रतिपादयितारश्च व्यवहारमाकुलयन्ति | 'तद्वरतिवहत्यावहति भाराद्वंशा- 
दिभ्यः' इति सूत्रे वहतिना सहचरितमावहति प्रयुञ्जान ग्राचार्यः परिचाययति पृथगर्था- 
वेताविति नैकत्रार्थ प्रयोगमहंत इति। वहत्युत्क्षिप्प घारयति, वहृत्युत्पादयतीत्यर्थं 
इति fe तयोविवेकः । 

(From the article, Paniniyastake kascid vyavaharadisah, 
1967, pp. 108-9) 

६. इदं तावदभ्युपेयं महानस्य भारः कवे: | यातयामोऽस्याख्येयोऽरथः | पुराण- 
मिदमाख्यानं रामायणं नाम । रामाधिकरणेयं कथादौ मुनिपुङ्गवेन वाचि प्रमाणभूतेन 
भगवता बल्मीकभवेनोपनिबद्धा, ततः शब्दवित्तमेन भगवता व्यासेनोपाख्याता, ततश्च 
कविसावंभौमेन तत्रभवता कालिदासेनानूदिता। एवमसङ्कढुदित पूर्वाया भ्रस्याः कथायाः 


पुननिबन्वनं यश्चिकीषंति पोन स्कत्यप्रसञ्जितं dud वैरस्यं च परिजिहीषंति स दुष्करं 
करोति । 


(From the article, Kavir Abhinandah, 1971, p. 67) 


This rapid survey of the creative and critical writings of Prof. 
Charu Deva Shastri may give us an idea of the tremendous work 
he has done in the field of Sanskrit language and literature, and in 
particular of Sanskrit grammar. He has given us, through his 
rich contributions in the arena of Sanskrit grammar, a new think- 
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ing and a fresh outlook to enable us to view and to appreciate in 
the right perspective the magnificent edifice of the great grammar 
of a great language. He has eminently drawn our attention to the 
close relation that existed between a language and its grammar. 
His great emphasis on the correct use of the language does not 
mean the imposing of unnecessary restrictions on its user; it only 
aims at standardising its use and at checking the anarchy in it 
which evidently results both in confusion and falling standards. 
Prof. Shastri would, of course, give due importance to the common 
users of a language, but would never perhaps agree to leaving it to 
their care alone. 

What impresses us most in this devoted son of Sarasvati is his 
diligent and continuous service to her with assiduous mind and 
unfading zeal. His deep understanding of the most intricate prob- 
lems of the Sanskrit grammar as well as their constant retention in 
mind is simply amazing. This unique siddhi of his is combined with 
a very rare phenomenon of a thoroughly scientific outlook towards 
the linguistic studies of today with a pointed accent on studying a 
language and its grammar with a close reference to the linguistic 
usage in current life and literature. His creative writings most com- 
petently follow the classical model of the linguistic usage in Sanskrit 
and eminently set the standard for the younger aspirants in the 


field. 
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APROPOS OF RGVEDA II. 1.15 
V. M. APTE 


§ 1 From among the many problems that an interpreter of 
the Rgveda has to grapple with, a few rather difficult ones are :— 
(i) the peculiarities of the syntax and style of the Rgveda, which 
raise doubts about the sentence-construction (in the mind of the 
poet), ina particular Pada or stanza; (ii) the difficulty of deter- 
mining the exact sense of a key-word, in the particular context, in 
which it is embedded in a stanza; (iii) and the problem of explain- 
ing the grammatical structure of a word, which though apparently 
composite in structure is not analysed in the Pada-patha. As just 
these three problems have to be tackled in the exposition of the 
first Pada of the stanza : I[.1.1, it is taken up here, for illustrating 
the nature and scope of such an inquiry. 

In order that the problems presented by this first Pada may 
be viewed in proper perspective, it is essential, first, to set before 
the reader, not only the text but also the translation of the whole 
stanza, anticipating in a way, the conclusions reached in the investigation, 
regarding this Pada. 


सं० पा? त्वमग्ने. युभिस्वमांशुशुक्षणिस्वमद्धयरत्वमदर्मनस्परि | 
ei बने भ्यस्त्वमो षंधोभ्युस्त्बं नणां न पते जायसे wf ॥१॥ 
qo पा० त्वम्‌ | अग्ने । द्यऽभिंः। त्वम्‌ | आशुशुक्षणिः | 
स्वम्‌ | ATS | स्वम्‌ । अइमनः । परिं | 
त्वम्‌ । वनेभ्यः | स्वम्‌ । ओषधीभ्यः | 
त्वम्‌ । नृणाम्‌ | STA । जायसे | शुचिः ॥१॥ 
$ 2 Translation :—(a) ‘Thou, O Agni, (art born) day after 
day; thou (art born as) the resplendent One; (b) thou ( art 
born) from the Waters, thou from the Stone; (c) thou (art born) 


from the trees, thou from the plants; (d) thou, © Lord of men, 
(in the interests) of men, art born bright." 


4 
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$ 8 Quite a few syntactic and stylistic peculiarities are met 
with in this stanza! The verb jayase occurs but once in the Stanza 
and that too, in the last Pada, being related, not only to the sub- 
ject tvdm in the same Pada but also obviously, to the tudm repeated 
twice, in each of the first three Padas. There is no difficulty in 
construing jayase with the tudm repeated twice in each of the second 
and third Padas, but in the case of the first Pada, there is uncer- 
tainty about the manner in which this verb should be construed 
with its two ‘tvdm’s and this gives rise to more than one possible 
constructions of this Pada. š 
§ 4 The possible alternative constructions of this Pada, thus 
are :— 
() (है) अग्ने त्वं rfr: (जायसे) | त्वम्‌ आंशुशुक्षणिं: (जायसे) | 
This construction conforms to the expectation raised by the 
second and third Padas that jayase should be taken as understood 
uniformly with every tvám, in the other Padas. The second sentence 
has, besides, a parallel in the analogous description, in the last 
Pada, namely त्वं शुचिः जायसे । : VN 
ee ha . cN! O 
(ü) (हे) अग्ने त्बं दयुभिः (जायसे) | त्वम्‌ आंशुशुक्षणिंः (भवसि) | 
Here शुशक्षणिः is a predicative adjective with bhi or as to be 
supplied. There is here a prakrama-bhanga, namely that we have 
bhavasi instead of the expected jayase. 
(ii) त्वम्‌ आंशुशुक्षणिंः (सन्‌), [हे] अनने त्वं rfr: (जायसे) | 
In this third alternative construction, one tdm is superfluous 
but the superfluity is perhaps, understandable as a feature of that 
peculiar stylistic trait of. the Rgveda, which manifests itself, in the 
frequent repetition of tvdm, in this verse, as well as in verses 8 to 7 
and 10-12 of this hymn. कश FOE Vp 2 
$ 5 We now turn to the second problem, namely, the 
determination of the exact sense of dyüblüh, in the particular con- 
text of this verse :—I. Oldenberg (SBE: 46) believes: “that tudm 
which is so frequently repeated through this verse and through 
the next verses has been put here, in the wrong place", and that 
“We should read: dyübhyah á Susuksdnih.?? He translates the 
first Pada so emended, thus: “Thou, O Agni, the flaming One 
(art born) from out the Heavens.” This seems to be the view of 
Macdonell also when he says (Vedic Mythology : p. 94) en the 
authority of this very verse: (II. 1.1): (Agni) “is said to be born 
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from the, heavens, the Waters, Stone, -woods and plants." There 
are two snags here: (i) When Agni is described ‘as born from 
heaven [X. 45. la : divds pari...jqjie], as dwelling in heaven (III. 
2.13.5 : divi ks - yam], as shining in heaven [V1II. 44.29c: diddyasi 
dydoi] or as brought from heaven ‘[1.93.6a: daydin divo matartiva 
jabhara], the word for heaven : div or dyt is invariably used in the 
singular and never in the plural. (ii) The other snag is the Instru- 
mental : dyábhih, which ill suits jayase and is (probably therefore ?) 
sought to be emended into the Dative by Oldenberg. The conclus- 
ion is thus unavoidable that although ‘heaven’ is beyond dispute, 
the well-known meaning of div or dyi, the Instrumental plural of 
the word : dyábhih can hardly mean’ “from the Heavens” in the 
particular context of this stanza. II. The meaning of dyá, as ‘day’, 
and of “dyubhih” as ‘day by day’ or ‘day after day’ is well-establish- 
edin the Rgveda (as conceded by Oldenberg in his Noten). See, 
for example V.16.2; X.3.3;7.5; I. 34:8; 112.25; III.3.2; 31.16 and 
other passages. IIT. Grassmann (in his Wörterbuch zum Rgveda) gives 
the meaning ‘light, brightness or flame’ for div, 6४४, ०06, only in 
the form *dyübhih, in our passage and in seven other passages but neither 
Oldenberg nor Geldner favours this meaning for any of these 
passages and Macdonell (in his Vedic Grammar Sor students) makes 
the emphatic statement (P.85, F.N.3) that the two forms : dyin and 
dyübhih, which occur only in the Rgveda or in passages borrowed 
from it, always mean ‘days’. We take up next the third problem. 

§ 6 asusuksdnih : This word which certainly looks as if it 
has a composite structure and consists of more than one part or 
element is not analysed in the Padapatha probably because of the 
obscurity of the formation of the word, it being uncertain as 
to whether the first part isto be demarcated at d or at दाद. 
Thus Yaska’s Nirukta (IV. 1) gives two alternate analyses :— 
(i) ** प्राशु शुचा क्षणोतीति वा, सनोतीति ar’? lit. ‘One destroying quickly 
with the heat’ or ‘One bestowing quickly with the heat.’ Dr. Siddhe- 
shwar Varma in his The Etymologies of Yáska [=SVEY] has the 
following pertinent comment (p.95) to offer on this analysis: **Here 
an additional aft has been supposed out of a°, as this is a type 
of etymology which (according to SVEY) reads even single letters 
as condensed words. (ii) “at इत्याकार उपसर्गः पुरस्तात्‌, चिकीषितज: (Desider- 
ative) उत्तर: | झा शुशोचयिषुरिति 1? i.e. ‘willing or eager to burn’. The 
SVEY comment on this (p. 127) is :—‘‘With this derivation, 
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however, the structure of the word with the suffix-4f-remains 
unexplained.” A similar but more detailed explanation is given by 
Sayana; “m aid दीप्यमानो भवसि। M “शुच दीप्तो’ इत्येतस्य सन्नन्तस्य 
छान्दसमिदं रूपम्‌ । यद्वा 1 आशु शीघ्रं शुच्‌ दीप्तः सन्‌ यतः संसेव्यते इति । आशु शुचं शोकं सनोति 
ददाति शत्रुभ्यो दाहादिना इत्पाशुशक्षणि: o Macdonell in his Vedic Grammar 
(p.112) explains the word-formation as : **à—$u$uks—áni— 'gleam. 
ing forth’ (Suc-shine)” i.e. as a Primary Nominal Derivative, with 
the suffix-ani forming an agent noun from the Desiderative stem : 
Susuks from Suc. This is also the opinion of Geldner [übersetzung : 
Erster Teil, p. 275] who affirms that a derivation from a —£ug is 
hardly likely. Grassmann [Wörterbuch zum Rgveda] similarly explains 
it as from the Desiderative of Suc with à. And this (we believe) is 
the most plausible explanation. 

§ 7. Finally, the different translations of the first Pada 
according to the three possible alternative constructions of it, as 
set forth above (in Paragraph 4) may now be arranged in the order 
of their appropriateness (as judged by us), as follows :—(i) **Thou, 
O Agni, (art born) day after day; thou (art born) the resplendent 
One” (Ist construction). (ii) “Thou, O Agni, (art born) day 
after day; thou becomest the resplendent one’’ (2nd construction). 
(iii) “Thou, the resplendent One, O Agni, thou (art born) day 
after day” (3rd construction). 
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SOME INDICATIONS OF HETERODOXY IN THE VEDAS 


VISHVA BANDHU 


While it is true that, in the main, the texture of the Vedas 
was woven on a rituo-theosophic pattern, there are observable 
quite a number of references therein which point to the contem- 
porary prevalence, side by side, of such other views, also, as 
have, subsequently, been dubbed heterodox. Thus the Rgveda (VIII. 
3.9; 6.18) included among the worshippers of the Vedic gods the 
Yatis and Bhrgus who, in contrast to the usual house-holder type 
of the priestly class; seem to have been the precursors of the reclu- 
ses and mendicants of later days, variously known as Sannyasins, 
Sramanas, Svamins, Santas, Bhiksus, Munis and Tapasas. It was 
quite familiar (X.136.2) with the Munis who could live on air 
(vatarasanih) and who wore long hair (Ké$a) and put on (vasate) 
yellow (pisanga) robes (mdla). The Atharvaveda (AV.) (VIII. 6. 17) 
also knew these ascetics quite well. It (XVIII. 2. 47) recognised the 
Agrus as well who although they did not at all take to family life, 
which alone by virtue of being entitled to sacrificial performances 
could lead to the attainment of Heaven (svargd), yet succeeded in 
earning that reward through their life-long practice of self-morti- 
fication ([A/$ramz-] šašamanah) and harmlessness (hitva dvégamsi). 
Indeed, the gods, it was held, would not be(riend one who shirked 
hard life of endurance (srantd) and, evidently, Indra was a friend 
of the Munis because they practised austerity and penance (RV. I. 
179. 3: IV. 33. 11; VIII. 17.14). Even He Himself had won the 
Heaven (७०६४) by practising penance (tdpas) which was recognised 
also as a cosmic force (RV. X.129. 3; 167.1; 183.1; 190.1). It was 
held that it could induce in whoever practised it miraculous powers 
of control over the elements and the working of the natural 
phenomena (RV. X.72.7; SV. 11.304; AV. 1.32.2). 11.5.3.). 
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Evidently, during that earliest period of the dawn of civili- 
sation and culture in India, [ENS of penance (tdpas) and 
sacrificial worship (Tajfid) went hand in hand with and were regar- 
ded as complementary to each other. Thus, Aenopanisad (4.8) 
described penance (édpas) and self-control (dama) together with 
the performance (karman) of ritual and other obligatory duties in 
life as the foundation (pratistha ) of esoteric knowledge. The 
Upanisad here just summarized what the RV. (X. 145. 1-5) had 
already described; at length, with its own poetic imagery. 

The RV. (II. 12. 5), however, indicates that even in that 
remote past, there were some, probably, among the Yati-type 
people, who having started thinking too much of the wonders 
that they themselves could work, had scoffed at the Vedic gods, 
belittled their position and denounced their worship and, naturally, 
thereby invited the wrath of Indra who threw them out as food to 
wild animals (TS. VI. 2.7.5). The AV. (XIX. 41. 1) in stating that 
penance (tépas) and initiation (diksa) into and practice of the way 
of life connected therewith was the prime force which generated 
all temporal and other power even to the extent of subjugation of 
the-gods; was apparently speaking out the .mind of those dissenters. 

Long before Gautama the Buddha (563-483 B.C) and his some- 
what senior contemporary, Vardhamzna the Mahavira appeared 
on the scene, the advocates and adherents of the above-mentioned 
various ways of religious. life and the associated systems of meta- 
physical, ethical and other philosophical thinking had already rami- 
fied into and established themselves as, numerous sects, with their 
distinct orders of monks living in monasteries spread all over the 
country. ‘The Buddhist work Brakmajalasuita alludes to the presence 
of sixty-three sects at the time of the Buddha. The Jain tradition 
mentions as many as three hundred and sixty-three parallel sects 
that were current. at that remarkable period in Indian history 
which will ever remain memorable for its wond 


erful ferment in the 
religious and social notions of the people. : : i 


The prevalence of out and out materialistic notions dated 
from the earliest days of the growth of the Vedic literature as indi- 
cated in its several sections, notably, the Samhitas and the Upani- 
sads. Among the materialistic ideologies, the Doctrine of Chance 
(Yadrccha-vada) denied the presence of any orderly scheme in the 
universe, “and the Doctrine of Naturalism (Soabhava-vada) traced 
all phenomena to their intrinsic nature, independently of any 
other external influence which according to it there was none. 
These and other kindred schools, of which there was a great 
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number, were generically called Lokàyatas because they refused 
to extend their faith to anything else beyond this visible world 
(loka) and this death-bound existence. They did not believe in any 
law of retribution (Karmavida) functioning beyond the pyre nor 
had they any faith in a previous birth. 

Panini (VI. 4. 60 and V. 1. 124, 128) and his commentator 
Patarijali, probably, taking their cue from Kathopanisad (1. 2. 6), 
defined the term astika as one who believed (mali) in the existence 
(asti) of the other world (paraloka) and, of course, in the operation 
ofthe Law of Karma as controlling the intercourse between the 
two worlds; and the term nastika as the opposite of him. Accor- 
dingly, it is quite understandable why the people of Lokayata 
persuasion came to be referred to as Nastikas in the GrAyasütras 
and the Dharmasiitras as well as in the Buddhist and Jain traditions. 
But that both of these latter persuasions, too, even though they 
admitted the Law of Karma with its factual corollaries of the 
ethical basis of the life here and here-after and, also, Moksa, in 
one form or another, as summum bonum of life should have been 
dubbed nastikas by the Brahmanas needs some clarification. 

It is-true that in the matter of some metaphysical postula- 
tions, forinstance, those concerned with the admission or denial 
of the universal self (Brahman) and the personal self (Atman), there 
were important differences of opinion between the Brahmanical 
‘orthodoxy ‘on the one hand and the Buddhists and the Jains on 
the other. But this by itself could not fully explain the situation 
because the said metaphysical problems had been held and 
mutually tolerated without these having ever led toa serious rift 
in their ranks. It seems that the real explanation lay in the 
rejection by the Buddhists and the Jains of the authority of the 
Vedas, the hierarchy of caste (varza) with the Brahmana at its 
top and obligation to perform Vedic sacrifice (Yajfia)' which was 
the chief source of livelihood to the Brahmana. Thereby, in effect, 
they created two. independent, self-contained communities in 
which the Brahmana had no place and no part to play. Any 
accession to the numbers that joined these communities would 
naturally mean a corresponding loss, moral as well as material, 
to the Brahmana. Therefore, no wonder, that in sheer ‘self- 
defence he took up cudgels against these communities and gave 
them the bad name of nastikas to deter his wavering followers from 
crossing over to them. Of course, the latter also retaliated by 
calling the Brahmanas and their followers by similar nicknames.” ° 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE UPANISADS 
TOWARDS SACRIFICES 


VISHNU PRASAD BHATT 


In the age of the Rgveda, the oldest available monument of 
the Vedic Aryans in the literatures of the world, one notices clearly 
that the object of devotion was the gods. It was believed that the 
power of bestowing benefits on mankind lay only in their hands. 
Sacrifice, in those days, was one of the means of influencing their 
will in favour of the offerer. In the age of the Yajurveda the belief 
underwent a great change. In this age sacrifice itself had become 
the centre of thought and desire. Its correct performance in every 
detail became all the more important. Its power was considered 
to be so great that it not only influenced, but compelled the gods 
to act according to the will of the priest. In the age of the 
Brahmanas sacrifice was believed to be omnipotent. They were 
essentially connected with the doctrine of the sacrifice. The 
sacrifice clearly occupied the minds of the priests to the practical 
exclusion of everything else, and their theories were in a large 
measure concerned with the consideration of its relation to the 
universe, to the gods, and to men. This stream of sacrifice also 
flowed down to the Upanisads. A little change, however, which 
may be called progress or development, May very easily be seen 
in their attitude. This bewildered some modern Vedic research 
scholars and made them think and argue in not a very con- 
vincing'way. The change noticed in the Upanisads is nothing 
but the elaborated philosophy of the Atman. Here, it should 
not be forgotten that the seeds of this Upanisadic Atman philoso- 
phy have already been sown in the Vedas. The Upanisads elaborated 
them only. After having taken the essential philosophic thought 
from the Vedas and the Brahmanas, the Upanisads made a progress 
or a development. They now began to ponder over the Supreme 
Reality and, the Upanisadic seers came forward with their bold 
speculations about the Brakman which appeared to them to be 
omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent. 


This change, which is actually an advance upon those 
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philosophical thoughts available in the Samhitas of the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas, led some occidental as - well as Indian Vedic scho- 
lars to observe that the seers of the Upanisads lost their faith in 
the efficacy of Karmakanda of the Brahmanas and consequently they 
raised their strong protest against its performance. They assert 
that the Upani.ads are antagonistic to the sacrificial doctrine 
of the Brahmanas. They (Upanigads) represent a new religion which 
is in virtual opposition to the ritual of a practical nature. In short, 
according to some scholars the Upanisads represent out and out 
Jidna-kangda and the Brahmanas represent Karmakanda. And, the 
Upanisads mainly concerned with JZñana-kanda breathe a spirit 


which is in opposition to thac seen in the Karmakünda of the 
Brahmanas. 


The position may be expressed precisely in the following 
manner :— 

There now arises an important problem whether the Upani- 
sads put forth an idea of disbelief in the efficacy of the institution 


of the Sacrifices and, therefore, raise a protest against their perfor- 
mance. š 


With regard to this problem there are two contradictory 
opinions. A number of scholars, Western as well as Indian, have 
expressed their opinion that the Upanisads are a kind of revolution 
against the institution of sacrifices. To them, the Upanisads, indeed, 
disbelieve in the efficacy of the sacrifices and consequently they 
raise their protest against the performance of sacrifices. Accor- 
ding to others the Upanisads do not at all put forth any idea 
against the performance of the sacrifices. They are not a reaction 
to what is preached by the Vedas. They rightly believe in the 
efficacy. of the sacrifices. Western scholars like Deussen, Macdonell, 
Winternitz, Hume and Indian scholars like Ranade, Dasgupta, 
Mookerji hold the first opinion stated above and Chattopadh- 
yaya, Kapali Sastry, etc., the other. Deussen! emphatically 
asserts that the Upanisads are ‘fundamentally opposed to the Vedic 
cult of ritual.” Almost the same is corroborated by Macdonell, 
who observes, “Though the Upanisads generally form a part of 
the Brahmanas, being a continuation of their speculative side 
(Fftana-kanda), they really represent a new religion, which is in 
virtual opposition to the ritual or practical side (Karmakanda).” 


J. Deussen, P., The Philosophy of the Upanishads; Tr. by Geden, A. 5५ 
Edinburgh : 1908; p. 21. 
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Macdonell further observes, “Their aim is no longer the obtain. 
ment of earthly happiness and afterwards bliss in the abodeof Yama 
by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but release from mundane 
existence by the absorption of the individual soul in the world- 
soulthrough correct knowledge. Here, therefore, the sacrificia] 
ceremonial has become useless and speculative knowledge all- 
important.”! Winternitz? avers, “While, then, the Brahmans were 
pursuing their barren sacrificial science, other circles were already 
engaged upon those highest questions which were at last treated so 
admirably in the Upanisads. From these circles,’ which originally 
were not connected with the priestly caste, proceeded the forest- 
hermits and wandering ascetics, who not only renounced the world 
and its pleasures, but also kept aloof from the sacrifices and ceremo- 
nies of the Brahmans." Hume? puts forth his opinion as follows: **The 
whole religious doctrine of different gods and of the necessity of 
sacrificing to the gods is seen to be a stupendous fraud by the man 
who has acquired metaphysical knowledge of the monistic unity of 
self and of the worldin Brahman or Atman.” Ranade! emphatically 
states, “The spirit of the Upanishads is, on the other hand, barring 
a few exceptions here and there, entirely antagonistic to the 
sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas." Radhakrishnan® makes an 
observation similar to the view held by the scholars of Vedic 
literature. He opines, “The Upanisads are regarded as a class of 
literature independent of the Vedic hymns and the Brahmanas.... 
They attempt to moralise the religion of the Vedas without 
disturbing its form. The advance of the Upanisads on the 
Vedas consists in an increased emphasis on the monistic sugges- 
tions of the Vedic hymns, a shifting of the centre from the outer 
to the inner world, a protest against the externalism of the Vedic 
practices and an indifference to the sacredness of the Veda.” 
Mookerji® holds, “Indeed, the Upanisads really expound a new 
religion which is opposed to sacrificial ceremonial.” Hiriyanna? 


1. Macdonell, A. A.; A History of Sanskrit Literature; Delhi; 1961; p- 220. 

2. Winterniz, M; A History of Indian Literature; Vol. I, Part I; Tr. by Mrs. 
Ketkar, S.; University of Calcutta; 1962; pp. 201-2. 

3. Hume, R.E.; The Thirteen Principal Upanishads; London (Oxford); 1962; 
p. 53. 

4. Ranade, R. D; A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy; Poona; 
1920; p. 6. 

9. Radhakrishnan, S ; The Philosophy of the Upanisads; London; 1935; pp. 19, 20. 

6. Mookerji, R. K.; Hindu Givilisation; Part I; Bombay, 1963; p. 117. 

q. Hiriyanna, M.; Outlines of Indian Philosophy; London, 1964; p. 48. 
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propounds, “Primarily they (Upanisads) represent a spirit different 
from and even hostileto, ritual and embody a theory of the uni- 
verse quite distinct from the one that underlies the sacrificial 
teaching of the Bráhmanas." Anjaneyulu! is firmly of the opinion 
that, ‘‘Upanisads questioned the authority of the Vedas and 
attacked the theory of sacrifice." 

On the other hand, B. K. Chattopadhyaya? is of the opinion 
that the Upanisads “have confirmed the efficacy of Vedic sacri- 
fices.” He takes the Western scholars as well as Indian scholars 
who propagate the theory contrary to his opinion, to task. He 
regrets that. some Indian scholars have also blindly followed the 
Western scholars who virtually were, ignorant of the Vedic 
tradition, and consequently have misunderstood the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. Chattopadhyaya? raises his voice in the following words 
:—‘‘Western scholars who are unfamiliar with the Vedic tradi- 
tion may be pardoned for having misunderstood the Vedas. But it 
is a matter of great regret that many prominent modern scholars of 
India, following no doubt the lead of the Western scholars, have 
made the same mistake in such a fundamental matter." M.P. 
Pandit! observes, “The Upanisads are not the result of revolt 
against the Veda but they represent a fragment of the cumula- 
tive knowledge of profound truths perceived and lived by the 
Vedantic seers.” 

It has, therefore, become necessary to determine the charac- 
ter of the Upanisadic texts and, to examine the contradictory 
views to see which is nearer the truth. An examination, therefore, 
of both the views is taken up here. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE VIEWS 


The assertion of the scholars, Deussen, Macdonell, Hume, 
Mookerji etc. that the authors of the Upanisads lost their faith 
in the efficacy of the sacrifices cannot be held to be entirely true. 
It may be said to be a lopsided opinion, for one who goes to 
the Upanisads and dives to the depth of their philosophy, will 


1. Anjaneyulu, M. S. R..; “The Buddha and Upanisadic Thought”; Pract Jyoti; 
Vol, 6 (2); Kurukshetra University; June, 1968; p. 123. à 

2. Chattopadhyaya, B. K.; The teachings of the Upanisads; Calcutta; 1952; p. 28. 

3. Chattopadhyaya; op. cit ; p. 38- 

4. Pandit, M. P.; “The Upanisads : “Need for a New Approach”; Sri Aurobindo 
Mandir Annual; Jayanti No. 10; 15th August, 1951; pp. 138-39. 
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undoubtedly come across several references on several Occasions 
to the performance of sacrifices in them. Upanisads in general 
and Brhadaranyaka Ufanisad in particular contain a number of 
statements on the strength of which one may very well arrive 
at the conclusion that during that Upanisadic period the perfor- 
mance of the sacrifices was in vogue. It was prevailing in those 
days. In order to obtain desired objects sacrifices were performed. 
In the court of Janaka, the king of Videha, there takes place a 
big disputation among the Vedic scholars to achieve the title 
or reputation of the knower of Brahman (Brahmiytha) and conse- 
quently to be an award-winner of thousand cows, whose horns 
were adorned with gold. Bhujyu, the grandson of Lahya asks 
Yàjüavalkya : “Where do the performers of the horse-sacrifice 
go ?" Yajnavalkya’s reply is : “‘Thirty-two-times the space covered 
by thesun's chariot in a day makes this world” .1 Similarly an 
unambiguous statement is found in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad? 
where the king of Videha, Janaka performs sacrifice wherein gifts 
are freely distributed and Vedic scholars from Kuru and Pancala 
assemble. Again, mention is made of one who offers libations in 
the fire and performs sacrifices, and who becomes a support to the 
gods: Sa (grht) yajjuhot, yad yajate, tena devanüm lokah (Br. Up 

1.4.16) 

There is no paucity of references to the performance of the 
sacrifices. Prajapati has been said to have produced sacrifices. 
Again, it is expressly stated that Prajapati desired to perform a 
great sacrifice. It is important to note that when the proud 


Brahmana Balaki asks Yajnavalkya, Katamo yajüa iti, the reply ` 


is given pasava iti (ibid. 3.8.6.). It becomes clear from this 
answer of Yajfiavalkya that in the sacrifices animals were killed 
as victims. Sankara says that the animals are the means of 


1. Br. Up. 3-3.2 :—kva nu asvamedhaydjino gacchanti iti; dvatrimsatam vai devaratha- 
hnyanyayam lokal 

2. Ibid., 3.1.1. Janako ha vaideho bahudaksinena yajiteneje; tatra ha Ki urupaicalanam 
brahmana” abhisameta babhivuh. Sankaracarya, here, comments that the 
word bahudak sina hints at the Asvamedha-yajia. It is Afvamedha -yajña only 
in which bahudaksina is given. The same is to be justified by the accounts 
given by Brahmanda-purana. (II. 34.36) which precisely says Janakasya asva- 
medhe. The same is found corroborated by Vayu-Purdna (60.33) also: 

3. Ibid., 1.2.5. sa...sarvam as Jata...rco yajümsi samani chanddinsi yajndn prajali 
basin. 


du s 4. Ibid., 1-2.6. sa akamayata bh ayasa yajñena bh jo yajeya iti. 
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sacrifices—yajiiasya hi sadhanani pasavah. He further endeavours to 
show why animals have been called yajiia : yajitasya aripatvdt pasu- 
sadhanasrayatuat ca pasavo yajfia iti ucyate (Br. Up. 3.9.6.). Asva 
frequently has been referred to as being ‘fit for a sacrifice’, i.e;, 
medhya in the Br. Up. (1.2.7.).! In addition to allusions stated 
abovethere is a mention of the New-moon (ibid., 1.5.2.) and 
Full-moon (ibid., 1.5.2) sacrifices. Besides these references, a 
special mention is found made of Jsfi sacrifice (ibid., 1.5.2) where 
it is explicitly stated that one should not be chiefly occupied 
with the Jsfi sacrifice for material results : Nestiyajukah syat (ibid., 
1.5.2). Sankaracarya understands tü to mean Kamyesti sacrifice 
with material ends. He quotes supporting evidence as follows :— 
“this is well known from the Satapatha-Brahmana (1.3.5.10)”. All 
this undoubtedly indicates the prevalence of the Sacrifices during 
the age of the Upanisads. 


One will find a specific mention of the names of the sacrificial 
utensils andtheir procedure and their Viniyoga in the Upanisads. 
Hotr A$vala questions Yijriavalkya, “How many kinds of oblations 
will the Adhvaryu offer in this sacrifice today १? ‘Three’, replied 
Yajfiavalkya. ‘Which are those three ?? ‘Those that blaze up on 
being offered, those that make a great noise, and those that sink.’ 
‘What does the performer win through them ?' *Through those that 
blaze up on being offered he wins the world of the gods, for this 
world shines, as it were. Through those that make a great noise he 
wins the world of the Manes, for this world is full of uproar. And 
through those that sink he wins the human world, for this world 
is lower (ibid., 3.1.8). 

Once again, the same sage Yajüavalkya is asked by Hotr 
Agvala : ‘How many classes of hymns will the Udgatr chant in 
this sacrifice to-day?’ “Three classes? (came the answer). ‘Which 
are those three ?? "The preliminary, the sacrificial, and the eulogi- 
stic hymns as the third". ‘Which are those that have reference 
to the body ? ‘The Prana is the preliminary hymn, the Apana is 
the sacrificial hymn, and the Vydna is the eulogistic hymn.’ ‘What 
does he win through them ?” ‘Through the preliminary hymns he 
wins the earth, through the sacrificial hymns he wins the sky, ' andi 
through the eulogistic hymns he wins heaven (ibid, 3.1.10)’. र 

The god Yama is said to be seated (pratisthita) in the midst 
of the sacrifice (ibid., 3.9.21). Again, mention is made of a sacrifice 


1. In this verse Asva has been pronounced medhya a number of times. 
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created by the Death (zbid., 1.2.5). The references to the Darfoy 
namasayajita (Br.Up 1.5.2.), Rájasuya-yajna (ibid., 14.11) un doubtedly 
lead one to the conclusion that during the Upanisadic Period 
sacrifices were performed, though not to the Same extent as in the 
Vedic days, in order to enjoy the desired objects. The fact that 
the people entertained a desire for a sweet-toned-priest! obviously 
leads one to believe that during the period of the Upanisads sacri- 
fices were performed. Mention is found there of a Sacrifice which 
one who wishes to attain greatness should perform on an auspi- 
cious day in a fortnight in which the moon waxes, and under a 
male constellation, during the northward march of the sun. All 
the details have been given here (tbid.,6.2.15). Another sacrifice 
one comes across is that which the gods in order to overcome the 
demons perform by means of Udgitha (ibid.,1.3.1). 

A most striking and important point whichis often forgotten 
is that there is a clear mention that by means of sacrifices one can 
have a realisation of Brahman, the Absolute. The sacrifices purify 
the mind and the heart. Unless mind and heart are purified it is 


Brahman the purification of mind and heart are necessary and, it is 
only possible by the performance of sacrifice. Thus for the removal 
of nescience, too, Karmakünda is necessary.? 'This statement may 
be supported by the statement of the Br. Up. itself. The king of 
Videha, Janaka desires to be instructed about Brahman and appro- 
aches Yajfiavalkya with a promise that he will give him a thousand 
cows in return. Thereupon the Sage speaks on the Brahman 
and endeavours to inculcate it on the mind of the king. He 
says that the Brahmanas seek to know It through the study of the 


l. Ibid., 1.3.25. See Sankara Bhasya, 
on this significant verse, 


Sankara also observes the same in his introduction to the first chapter of 
the Br. Up. He remarks : 


—sarvathüpyasystma dehantarasambandhityevain prati- 
Ppatturdehantaragate stanisfapraptipariharopayanise sar ihinah tadvisesajitdnaya karma- 
kandam arabdham. He further remarks that natural dosas can only be destroy- 


for the elaborate important commentary 


2. 


b. The same may be corroborated 
by the statement of By. Sg. bh. (3.4.26) quoted by Daniel H. H. Ingalls in 
his Paper entitled ‘“Bhaskara the Vedantin” published in the Philosophy 
East and West; Hawaii; Vol. XVII; No. 1-4; Jan. Oct. 1967; p. 62. The 


` Statement runs as follows ‘Now scripture tells us that knowledge of 


Brahman is to be gained by Works, “by reciting the Veda, by sacrifice, by 
gifts, by austerity and fasting’, 
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Vedas, sacrifices, charity and austerity consisting in a dispassionate 
Re ai sense-objects : Tam etam vedanuvacanena Brahmana 
D EM hn Ge sap Almost the same is 
force, O emperor, one s ES um af Por ts sake of the vital; 
I - 4.1.3), lest one should forget to 
remember the importance of the word Samra’. The word Samrat 
hints at the fact that one who performs Vajapeya sacrifice (Vajapeya 
Jajña) is called Samrat. This word Samrat is an epithet of a Vajapeya 
performer. Sankara also says the same thing as has been observed 
above, Samrad iti vajapeyayajino lingam (Br.Up.4.1.1). 
It is not only the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which refers to the 
prevalence of the sacrifices during those days but almost all the 
principal Upanisads directly or indirectly have numerous references 
to the active performance of the sacrifices. The Chandogya Upanisad 
(Ch.Up.) makes an explicit mention of the sage Usasti, the son of 
Cakra, resident of Kuru country, living in a deplorable condition. 
He once says to his wife, ‘There as king is going to institute a 
sacrifice, he would appoint me on all the priestly offices—Raja 
asau yaksyate sa ma sarvair Grtvijyair vrniteti’. (Ch. Up. 1.10.6). Further 
the same Upanisad says that Baka, son of Dalbha became Udgatr 
in the institution of a sacrifice, which was performed in the forest 
called Naimisaranya (ibid., 1.2.13.). The Mundaka Upanisad asserts 
thatt1e agnihotra destroys the seven worlds of the man whose 
agnihotra is without Darsa and piirnamasa rites (1.2.3). Again, 
the same Upanisad hints at the prevalence of the sacrifices by 
saying that “These oblations turn into the rays of the sun and 
taking him up they lead him, who performs the ritesin these 
shining flames at the proper time, to where the one lord of the 
gods presides over all’ (ibid. ,1.2.5). Katha Upanisad (1.1.1,) clearly 
tells astory of the sage Vajasravas who was desirous of the fruit of 
thesacrifice. He performed the Vifvajit sacrifice in which every- 
thing is given away. The Taittiriya Upanivad (1.9.1) makes a 
mention of agnihoira. The same Upanisad (1. 11. 1) enjoins: 
On this Sankara’s comment is :—‘‘So long as one 
e’s identity with Brahman one should carefully 
wn in the Vedas.and Smrtis.” Again, 
2) warns, “You should not neglect 
f the gods and the ancestors. 
as follows: “You should 


dharmam cara. 
does not realize on 
perform the rites laid do 
the same Upanisad (1. 11. 
to perform the rites in honour o 
Mundaka Up. (1.2.1) proclaims the same 


4. Sankara Bhásya on Tai. Up. 1.11.1 
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constantly perferm these sacrifices with the desire to attain (] 
ultimate truth—iany acaralha niyata satyakamah. The णगी 
(1.2.1) categorically affirms the truth of the Vedic sacrifices — 
“All this is true, the rituals which were revealed to the sages A 
which were connected with the Vedic Maniras : tadetat saty 
maniregu karmani kavayo yani apasyan.” 

Thus it is clear that during the period of the Upanisads the 
performance of the sacrifices in order to achieve certain 
was prevalent. Hence, the opinion of some other scholars is that 
the authors of the Upanisads must have lost their faith in the 
efficacy of the sacrifices, and therefore raised a protest against 
them, cannot be considered an absolute truth. In their assertions 
no doubt, there is a partial truth but not complete truth. What 
type of partial truth they have will be discussed later. Upanisads 
rightly believe in and they do prescribe the performance of sacri- 
fices. The assertion of Keith? in this regard appears more or less 
correct. He asserts that in the Upanisads sacrifice is still here and 
there the subject of speculation. In short, Upanisads do not at all 
contain any idea of disbelief in the efficacy of the sacrifices. They 
are not a revolutionary departure from the Vedic mind and temp- 
erament and fundamental ideas. On the contrary, they are a conti- 
nuation and development of the Vedic ideas. There is a continuous 
flow of Indian thought, without an abrupt break, right from the 

age of the Samhitas down to the Upanisads. 

Now an attempt is to be made to examine the references 
and evidences which generally have been presented by those scho- 
lars who believe that the Upanisads revolt against the sacrifices. 
One finds that such references are very few. All available refer- 
ences are given below with their translations :— 


Qm 


desires, 


(1) Plava hi ete adrdha yajarupa 
asladasoktam avaram yesu karma, 
etac chreyo ye abhinandanti mudha . 
jaramrtyum te punar eva’ pi yanti. 
Mu. U. 1.2.7. 


Translation :— 


“Unsafe boats, bowever, are these sacrificial forms, 
The eighteen, in which is expressed the lower work. 


1. Keith, A. B.; The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads; Harvard 
Oriental Series; Vol. 32; Cambridge (Mass.); 1925; p- 442. 
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The fools who approve that as the better, 
Go again to old age and death 
Hume; of.cit 


(2) yo va etad aksaram Gargi aviditva asmin loke juhoti yajate 
tapas tapyate bahini varsasahasrani antavad eva asya tad bhavati 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Br. Up. 3.8.10 
Translation :— 


**He, O Gargi, who, in this world, without knowing this 
Immutable, offers oblations in the-fire, performs sacrifices 
and undergoes austerities even for many thousand years, 
finds all such acts but perishable 

(Madhawananda; Advaita A$rama, Second edition, 1941) 
Istapurtam manyamana varistham 

nanyac chreyo vedayante pramudhah, 

nakasya prsthe te sukrte *nubhutva 


imam lokam hinatarari va visanti. 


Mu. Up. 1.2.10. 
Translation :— 


«Thinking sacrifice and merit is the chiefest thing, 
Naught better do they know—deluded ! 
Having had enjoyment on the top of the heaven 
won by good works 
They re-enter this world, or a lower 
Hume; op.cit 
tad ye ha vai tad istapurte krtam iti upasate te candramasam 
eva lokam abhijayante ta eva punah àvartante. 


Prasna Up. 1.9 
Translation :— 


«Now, those, verily, indeed, who worship, thinking 
sacrifice and merit are our work (krta) !’—they win 
only the lunar world. They, indeed, return hither 
again 
atha ye yajttena...lesam yada tat paryavaitt atha imam. eva 
akasa...ta evam eva anuparivartante. 

Br. Up. 6.2.16.. : 


Translation :— 


.. ‘While those who conquer the worlds (through sacri- 


(8) 


fices...And when their past work is exhausted they 
Reaching the earth they become food.” 
Madhawananda; 6p: cit 
andham tamah pravisanti ye avidyam upasate;  ° ï 
tato bhiya iva te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah 
BreUp. 4.4.10; Isa. Up. 9 
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Translation :— 

“Into blind darkness enter they 
that worship ignorance; 
Into darkness greater than that, as it were 
they that delight in knowledge.” 


Hume; op. cit, 


4 Critical Examination of the References 


The passage no. 1 merely states that one cannot avoid rebirth 
by means of sacrifices. It does not imply that one cannot go to 
heaven by performing sacrifices. What is meant here is that by per- 
forming sacrifices, one can attain heaven, but one cannot remain 
in heaven for ever; as soon as the merit acquired by performing 
sacrifices and other good acts is exhausted one has to leave heaven 
and be born on the earth again; hence the highest aim of life can- 
not be the attainment of heaven by the performance of sacrifices; 
it should be the attainment of salvation by the knowledge of Brah- 
man. This verse does not put forth any idea of disbelief in the effi- 
cacy of the sacrifices as such. 

- As regards the passage no. 2 it is noteworthy that there is not 
a single word here which points to any disbelief in the efficacy of 
the sacrifices. It only points out the fact that the fruit of the 
Sacrifices is not everlasting. Only the fruit acquired by the medi- 
tation upon the Brahman is everlasting: On this background it 
cannot be asserted that the Upanisads lost their faith in the fruits 
of the sacrifices. A close and minute examination of this passage 
undoubtedly leads one to conclude that for the enjoyment of the 
heavenly bliss for a certain period, the sacrifices are to be per- 
formed, but if somebody is ambitious to attain the perpetual bliss, 
then it is only possible by the meditation upon Brahman, the 
Absolute, and not by the performance of the sacrifices. 

The same is the case with the verse no 3. It rightly puts 
forth the view that having enjoyed the fruits of actions on the 
heights of heaven that are the abodes of pleasure, the people enter 
this world or an inferior one. But this could not lead one to 


conclude that the Upanisads raise their protest against the sacri- 
fices. 


The fourth and fifth passage need not be elaborated because 
these proclaim the same as has already been discussed above. 


1. Chattopadhyaya; op cit-;p 33. 
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So far as the sixth verse is concerned it may be considered 
to be an exceptional case. But, it should be noted here that the 
emphasis is on the difference between fruits which are obtained 
by the worshippers of Vidya and Avidyà and not on disproving the 
efficacy of sacrifices in any way. 

After this examination itis now necessary to consider and 
evaluate the opinion of Chattopadhyaya to find out whether it is 
acceptable. It has already been said that Chattopadhyaya is of the 
opinion that the Upanisads do not at all put forth any idea by which 
any one may think that they are of the nature of a revolution 
against the Brahmanic sacrificial tendency. He thinks that the 
growth of the Upanisads from the Vedas is something like the growth 
of a tree from a seed. So whatever sacrifice is found in the Vedas, 
ie. Samhitas and Brahmanas is also to be found in an elaborated 
form in the Upanisads. 

A thinker who has dived deep into the ocean of the Upani- 
sadic literature, may eventually find that the view of Chattopa- 
dhyaya is not entirely correct. In fact, itis a one-sided view. 
Though the Upanisads do not directly forbid one to be engrossed 
with and perform sacrifices, yet it can undoubtedly be maintained 
that they are intent on showing the path of perpetual bliss. When- 
ever they state something about the sacrifice they seldom forget to 
warn that the fruit of the sacrifice is not everlasting. They repeat- 
edly proclaim and show their inclination towards the meditation 
upon the Brahman by which one can get perpetual bliss and accor- 
dingly can get rid of the cycle of rebirth. Yajñavalkya, in the Br. 
Up., while discoursing with Garg! Vacaknavi, calls that person who 
leaves this world without knowing the Absolute, Krpana : Yo va 
etad aksaram Gargy aviditvasmal lokdt praiti sa krpanah (Br. Up.3.8.10). 

There are in the Upanisads numerous references which cer- 
tainly will lead one to the conclusion that though the Upanisads 
do not preach any revolutionary prohibition against the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas in connection with the performance of the sacrifice, 
yet they are out and out inclined to bring out the ways and means 
viz. meditation etc. by which one can attain perpetual bliss. Thus 
this much has to be admitted that the Upanisads neither reject nor 
favour the sacrifices, lest here one should misunderstand that itis a 
reaction of the Upanisads against the Vedic sacrifices. It is actually 
a matter of regret that some eminent scholars like Radhakrishnan 
have asserted the same, i.e. the Upanisads area reaction against 
the Samhitas as well as the Brahmanas. In fact, the Upanisads are 
not a reaction but simply a continuation of the old thought. 
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T.V; Kapali-Sastry agrees with B.K. Chattop 
says, “‘it is an erroneous notion to: entertain th 
are the results of revolt, are the rebel children 
gion of a semi-civilized Vedic past’. Kapali S 
escape the extremist view as Chattopadhyaya 
onesided and hence, untenable. 

Some scholars, though. believing that the Karn 
opposed to the Jfanakdnda, give an expression to 
that the Vedas are to be acknowledged’ to have p 
portions; i.e, Karmakanda and Jidnakangda. One of these scholars;: 
M. P. Pandit,? says—'*The: Brahmanas formed central part of 
the Veda, Karmakànda, while the Upanisads became the book 
of: knowledge, Jñānakāņda.” According to this, though the 
Upanisads do not protest against the Brahmanas, ‘they are altoge- 
ther different from them from the view-point of .subject matter, 
It will be. clear from the following assertion of the same scholar : 
— ‘And we see.at the end of the Vedic period, long after the 
compilations of the Samhitas of Rk, Yajus and Saman, a powerful: 
revivalist movement afoot—a twin-sided movement of which the 
Brahmanas represented one side and the Upanisads, the other.: 
(p.144). - ratem 

This opinion is not wholly correct. For one knows that the 
Indian thought without any abrupt break spontaneously flowed: 
right from the age.of the Rgvedic Samhita down to the age of the 
Upanisads, Upanisads are the ultimate portions: of the Brahmanas;: 
They form an indispensable part of the Brahmanas.-Thus, the: 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads contain Karmakanda as well as Jana 
kanda. Brahmanas are not absolutely ritualistic by nature and, in the’ 
same way.the Upanisads are not absolutely philosophical’ and con-: 
templative or meditative. In fact both’ of them seek to put forth 
both i.e., sacrifice and knowledge. Nevertheless, this much. has to: 
be accepted on all hands:that the Brahmanas, beyond doubt, are» 
mainly devoted to the Karmakanda and. are subsidiarily connected? 
with the Jranakanda. On the contrary the Upanisads are primarily: 
dedicated to the Jnanakanda and, secondarily related’ to ‘the: 
Karmakanda. As, ie E ES क 


adhyaya He 
at the Upanisags: 
of the Parent reli- 
astry also could not 
- So this Opinion is 


rakanda is not’ 
this assertion 
arted into two 


SW : Š EPILOGUE ` ` oo" ` ` ss w. 
By way 9f conclusion, what Deussen, Macdonell etc. have. 
asserted that the Upanisads. raise.a protest against the performance: 


£d 


2: Kapali Sastry; Lights on the Upanisads, Pondicherry; 1959; p.23; U Y U 
2. Pandit; op. cit.,'p. 142; perius. pet ND 
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of the sacrifices or the Upanisads are entirely antagonistic to the 
Karmakanda of the Brahmanas may not be accepted as absolutely true. 
and what Chattopadhyaya, Kapali Sastry and others have pro: 
pounded that the Upanisads do not at all stand against the ritual or 
practical doctrine of the Brahmanas, also may not be regarded as 
the whole truth. Both of these views may very well be considered 
to be onesided, for they stand at a distance from what is absolute 
truth. In fact, the Upanisads neither create any disbelief in the 
Karmakaàrda nor do they teach that a particular sacrifice, must be 
performed in order to enjoy a particular fruit. Though the Upani- 
sads do not reject the sacrifice, yet their inclination can be seen. 
towards the knowledge of Brahman; the Absolute, by which one.can 
indeed get rid of the transmigration of soul, and in consequence. 
enjoy everlasting bliss. They frequently proclaim that the result of 
the performance of sacrifices is not everlasting and it cannot anni- 
hilate one's ignorance. According to them, the knowledge of Brah- 
man alone is capable of destroying nescience and of ending trans- 
migration of soul. , E ; Š 
Another important fact which has been overlooked is that 
there isa great difference between the references to sacrifices in 
the Brahmanas and. those to the sacrifices in the Upanijads. The 
Brahmanas believe in the omnipotence of sacrifices while the Upani- 
sads do not. The Upanisads think that the Brahman, the highest’ 
Reality, is alone omnipotent. Besides, the performance of Brahmanic 
sacrifices is very much elaborate and tedious. They are too'compli-" 
cated. Their performance is carried on for months together. 
Sometimes they take years also. 'Their performance is mechanical. 
But the Upanisadic sacrifices are very simple. They are not compli- 
cated. They can be casily performed without spending much time, 
some sacrifices can be performed within minutes also. Some are 
performed within the heart. Some sacrifices are symbolic. In short, 
most of the sacrifices of the Upanisads are altogether different from 
the sacrifices of the Brahmanas. The Upanisadic sacrifices, with some 
exceptions, may generally be said to have been performed within 
the heart, that isto say, here, one is more concerned with the 
purity of heart than with vidhis which are essentially to be found 
in the sacrifices of the Brakmanas. Thus the sacrifices of the Upani- 
sads may perhaps be referred to as sacrifices depending on ‘Internal’ 
accomplishments, and on the contrary, the sacrifices of the Brah-: 
manas may perhaps be referred to as sacrifices depending on 
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‘External’ accomplishments. It would be wrong to say that the 
Upanisads area kind of reaction to the Brahmanic religion. Radha. 
krishnan also says the same thing in the following words ; «eq "he 
Upanigads raise a protest against the externalism of the Vedic 
practices.’ 

The change in attitude towards life which can be noticed in 
the Upanisads should be evaluated only as an advance on and not 
a reaction to the Brahmanas. What the Upanisads contain is nothing 
but the cream of the Vedas and the Brahkmanas. The ideas contained 
in a nutshell in the Vedas and the Brahmanas have been elaborately 
brought out and elucidated by the Upanisads. They have got faith 


in the Karmakanda as well as Jüznakznda. They do believe in the. 


results of the sacrifices. Therefore Upanisads are not antagonistic 
to the thought of the Vedas and the Brahmanas. 

The foregoing discussion, thus, leads us to the following con- 
clusions :— 

1. The Upanisads do not disbelieve in the efficacy of the 
sacrifices and do not raise any protest against their performance. 
: 2. The Upanisads certainly are designed to show the path 
which leads one to the perpetual bliss. 
`.. ,3. The Upanisads are not a reaction against the Brahmanic 
cult of sacrifices. They lead us on to the path of the Brahman which 
serves those who are ambitious to get rid of the cycle of rebirth. 

4. The Upanisadic sacrifices are, more or less, symbolic 
and metaphysical and therefore, stand on a different footing. 


3. Radhakrishnan, Se; op. cit, p. 20. 
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COSMO-SEXUALISM IN THE VEDIC RITUAL 


SADASHIV AMBADAS DANGE 


Various instances are to be found in the hymns of the Rg- 
veda (RV.) and in the later ritual- traditions which show sexual 
images. It appears that the Vedic people had a clear method of 
presenting sexual images and they are present at various places. 
Before we start to study this tendency itis necessary to remem- 
ber the sex-ritual ofthe Horse-sacrifice, wherein the Sun-horse 
(or the symbol of Prajapati) ritually united with the queen in the 
holy atmosphere of the sacrifice. The sex in it was the holy-sex. 
That ritual was, however, the climax of the Vedic imagination 
about sex in rituals based on symbolism that had been well rooted 
in tradition. Thereis sound ground to believe that this horse-queen 
ritual was preceded by similar rituals one of which being the ritual 
of the Monkey (Sun-symbol) and the famous Indrani, who was 
identified with the wealth-producing Earth and was called Dha- 
nafijayà.! Closely related to the ritual of the Horse-sacrifice is the 
concept ofthe Mahanagna and the Mahanagni (the great naked 
couple) in the ritual sex-act for the fructification of the land 
(Mahánagni—-lndrani) by the Sun (Mahanagna—Vrsükapi). In 
the ritual of the marriage the bride was identified with the Earth 
ina fresh concept...the Apala-Indrani-Mahanagni complex. In 
ritual-symbolism the sex formed a part of the sacrifice, which was 
the Sukrtasya yoni, where the mortals presented the cosmic sex-act, 
which was necessary for generating rain (symbolically called retas) 
and ensuring fertility.? 

The traces of this sex-imagery are to be found in the hymns 
of the Rgveda; and not being clearly followed they made such hymns 
obscure. Efforts to see in such places actual customs or facts of 
history have miserably failed; for, in many cases the images used 
by the seer were not comprehended, and words used by him, even 
following a long tradition, were not critically tested. As an exam- 
ple we may take the word pati-vidya (RV. X. 102.11; Kath. 
Sam. VIII. 17. 15; Maitt. Sam. III. 8. 4). This word was rendered 
merely as husband" (Bloomfield)*, the wealth of the husband” 


1. On this point sce Vedic Concept of field and the Divine Fructification, University 
of Bombay Pbn. 1971, Ch. I, 6 
2. Ibid., also my, Pastoral Symbolism From the Rgveda, Poona Uni. Pbn. 1970. 


3. ZDMG 48, pp. 541-565; Geldner, Der Rgveda, IIT, p. 319: 
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(Geldner “‘Besitz den Gatten”) or “the husband to be obtained? 
(Sayana) etc. The point to be noted is that the pati-vidya has to 
be different fromthe paii.' The. same appears to be the case With 
the word jányuh pdtih (RV. X.10.3, the Yama-Yami hymn). The 
word jányuh has been understood as the genitive of the Feminine 
jani (like pati or sakhi both Masculine) by Geldner and as the 
Nom. Sing. of the Masc. janyu by Sayana. It appears that these 
words cannot be taken flatly as they are; for, they present a sex 
image, looking to thé sexual setting ‘of the hymns. A close study 
of such passages reveals that they form part of a method of sex: 
imagery; and it is necessary to analyse the same. 

At the very outset it becomes clear that in the RV. itself 
there is the motif of Cosmic sex-partnership. The conspicuous 
pair is that of Heaven and Earth (H.E), the parents; and they 
afe sought to be ever made young, indicating their renewed 
sex-vigour (RV. 1.20.4; 110.8; IV.33. 3; 34.0; V. 35.5; 36.3; ydoana 
pitdra akrata, being oftén spoken of the Rbhus). Their union 
causes the retas ofthe sky or the payas ; and it ‘symbolizes rain. 
This couple brings retas and the “milk ofthe Sabardughà" for 
Indra (1. 121. 5), which is rain (cf. X. 61. 11-17; 69.8 etc.). They 
are said to be Su-rétasa (1.159.2). Atanother place, Agni is in- 
voked to “‘stir up” these parents; and the simile is véry subtly 
sexüal (X. 11. 6 dd-waya pitára jard á bhdgam). As we have indi- 
cated, the idea in the uniting parents is that of the germination of 
the cosmic foetus! and the gain of the fertilizing rain. 


But at times the image gets complex with the fresh born ‘son’ roar- 
ing and uniting with the desiring flames that dre seen as females 
(1.140.6). Ina yet complex image we have Indra causing the matara 
(H-E) to unite for semen-enjoyment; and the result is that the ‘son’ 
(sacrificial fire) gets the Father's generative fluid (syrnbolically 
called nama< /nama, “to bend down” indicating the downward 
flow; Sayana) from the third heaven (1. 155. 3). Here the Father 
who emits the generative fluid is the sun, or the archetype of all 
seeders,” who control all fluids; and on the visible cosmic plane 
he releases the rain in his aspect of Parjanya, who fructifies the 
earth by this retas of his. The coihplexity in this image comes 


yan he ak s VM ovat Ç 


1. My paper,“‘Cosmic Foetus and the Symbolism of 


Rain from the Rgveda”, Z: Bombay 
Uni, Oct, 1970... l. :* Vos sasa d 
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from the fact of two gods combining to release the fluid. Of the 
two, Indra is directly connected with the release of the ‘rivers’ in 
the cosmos, indicating rain. He brings the parents to unite on the 
cosmic plane; and this act of his is aided by the sacrificial fire(son) 
on the terrestro-sacrificial plane. The belief is that it is the sacri- 

.fice on the earth that causes the mating of the ‘parents.’ This is 

suggested in other words, when Agni is said to make the malara 
ever new (III. 5.7 didyanah $ücir rsudk pavakdh punah punar mä- 
tdra nduyast kah). This is on the terrestro-sacrificial plane; and on 
the cosmic plane itis the vaidyuta agni, whose cosmo-sacrificial 
flashes accompany the retas (rain) of the matara (H-E), indicating 
their renewed youth. The context shows that these matara are not 
the kindling sticks; they are the H-E.; for in the previous verse 
Agni is directly connected with the sun and the earth (IIT. 5.5 pati 
priyám ripó dgram padám véh, pati yahudh cdranam suryasya). 

It would be, thus, seen that the twain—H-E—form the most 
natural cosmic dampati. The symbolism unfolds yet another 
aspect with the image of two mothers—both the H and the E being 
conceived as females—connected to the one seeder, the sun. Here 
the sun is said to have two females, the sky and the earth. He is 

. said to sit-in the bosom and rub the upper one; and come towards 
the earth that is spread. The image is sexual as can be seen from 
the words (X. 27.13 dstna urdhvdmupdsi kginati, nytnuttandm dno 
eti bhumim) upasi and ultdnam. This action of the sun (who is 
referred to as holding the essence by his head, indicating the orb), 
causes the foetus; and the child (vatsam) of the one mother (earth) 
is said to be licked by the other that thunders (sky-female), and is 
the bellowing cow (V. 14). Here the simple image of the uniting 
cosmic parents glides into zoo-morphism presenting the cow-bull 
image. The foetus of the two mothers is a concept that combines 
in itself the sacrificial fire generating the cloud-fire (vaidyuta Agni). 
The father is the sun here; but the concept behind him is that of 

¿the cosmic *seeder," which also describes Parjanya at other pla- 

` ces III (56.3= VII. 101.6) and also Soma (IX.80. 39). Plurality 

. is attributed to retodhah at certain places (X. 129. 5 retodhd asan), 
and gets associated with the sacred triplicity, mixed with ZOO- 
morphism (V.69.2 érdyas tasthur vrsabhdsas tisrndm dhisdnanam reto- 
dhah). The three ‘bulls’ of the three females (tisrnam) are the three 
fires—or to be more certain, three phases of the supreme ल 
principle—the sun, the lightning-fire and the fore E 
fire. They are the male principles that seed the ‘mot x at ret 

regions respectively. When Vasistha refers to the three tha 
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sprinkle retas in the three bhuvanas, he follows this set pattern 
33.7). Over and above these seeders, also obtains the conce 
of the supreme seeder—the Bull that is the lover of many ‘Sout 
(X.40.11 priyd-usriyasya vrsabhásya retinak). This supreme relin, the 
seeder-bull, is the norm for the seeder-bull on the pasture, dud 
impregnates the cows with his retus, himself being Indra (VI 
28.8; Taiti. Br, 2.8.8.12.; Lapa. Sr. Su. 3.3.4; AV. IX.4.23). Tt i; 
this supreme Bull that comes in the popular rituals of the Silagava 
and Vrsotsarga, as Rudra. The concept is important,: ang 
occurs at various places with the shades slightly changing, but 
the motif never ‘getting dim. The method is to speak of the sacri- 
ficial fire as the ‘son’ who unites the Bull and the Cow. The pair 
is also spoken of as the 2rsabha and the dhenu, the latter word 
indicating a cow with the calf. Thus, Dirghatamas (the seer of 
the “Asya. Vamiya") speaks, elsewhere, of the ‘son’ (identifying 
the sun and Agni, the former at-the cosmic sacrifice and the latter 
at the terrestrial one) who causes the vrsabha and the prini-dhenu 
to release the retas and the payas (rain). Here the supreme parents 
are shown in the zoo-morphic imagery. In the highest phase of this 
imagery the Bull and the Cow are merged into one; and this gives 
the concept of the One seeder—uorsabha-dhenu (111.38.7; X.5.7), 


(VII. 


who is bi-sexual. The plan is as follows:— 


* . I Regular image. `. II Gonverse image 
Father Mother ' š - Retin-orsabha ` 
Bull. Cow EE - ` Vrsabha-dhenu `° 
(triplicity) (triplicity) _(Bull—Gow) : _' 

Retin-Vrsabha : : Father Mother 

Vrsabha-dhenu Heaven Earth 

Bull Cows 
र Earthly. 


These are caused to unite by the sacrifice (or the sacrificial 
fire, the ‘son’); hence sacrifice is necessary. In a variant thought we 
have the ‘son’ who knows the garbha of the .Father, ‘the, Creator, 
and generates the mid-region streams of rain (III.1.9;10). 


Alongside with this concept of the union of.the Father and 
the Mother, RV. has the concept of the waters being the females to 
be seeded by the male, who is Agni or Soma. The image becomes 
complex when this seeder is said to be also a Sifu. Thus he 15 

"imagined as the $ifu-orsan (11.35.13 Agni and X.30.5 Soma). In the 
‘ritual: set-up Agni has the ghee-streams as the females, and Soma 
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has the waters called vasativari as his females. In these females 
these gods enjoy themselves. Apart from the fact that the ‘daughter 
of the sun? brings him from heaven, (IX. 1.6; 72.3;113.3) Soma is 
closely associated with the cosmic waters, which, being conceived 
as the females, are vrsanyanlth (coveting the male) in respect 
of him. He plants his seed in them ritually; and cosmically, 
generates the rain showers—the payas. Soma-ritual gets connected 
with the gain of rain in this way (cf. IX.49.1; 3—he is also said to 
be “apsah”, ‘‘rain-gainer’’ IX.65.20). Soma as the seeder-bull is the 
only god that gets the epithet Sabardugha (IX.12.7); and is the lord 
of the cosmic cow called Sabardugha. On the side of Agni, it is the 
heavenly aspect, the sun, that is called the male Prsni, the secder 
of the prfni-s (cows) on various levels (the earth, the cow in the 
pasture and also the cloud-cow). : 

The relationship between the. male seeder and the females is 
not abnormalin the images we have seen uptil now.: But there is 
suggestion of abnormality in their relationship as the male is sisu 
and also the seeder of the cosmic waters. The abnormality, how- 
ever, is only apparent; and it goes if we take the etymological 
meaning of the words jiíu and matr. The seers of the Rgveda 
present such apparently awkward images at various places, in the 
context of sex. Thus, we have the image of the “‘sisters” invoking 
their brother-husband, the sisters being the waters (cosmic; and, 
in the ritual, the vasativari waters) and the male being Soma 
(IX.65.1 hinvdnti suram üsriyah sodsaro jamdyah pátim). The ‘mothers’ 
desire the retas of the Bull—their son—Soma who is expected to 
generate foetus in them that ‘‘desire the manly one" (vrsanyanti- 
bhyah), and ‘‘milk the essence’ (IX. 19.4-5). It will be seen that 
the matarah are not actual mothers; but they are so called as they 
pervade (ma). Soma is called sinu or Sifu from the idea of 
impelling or generating (4/su ‘to impel’ or “to generate’) and 
from being ever new (Mo). But even so, the fact is that the seer 
uses these words with full knowledge that he is playing and 
presenting such an image as would be seemingly awkward. These 
expressions imbibing sex are, obviously, suggested to indicate the 
flow of Soma, who is already thought to be the seeder. The point, 
then, is that such expressions were thought to impel rain or hasten 
the flow of Soma on the ritual-plane and the flow of the cosmic fluid 
(rain) on the cosmic plane. It is from this point of view that the 
Soma-imagery gives one of the most involved ideas; for the seer 
says, “Iama poet; father is the physician; mother the filler of 
the mill stone (upala-praksint) etc; and that is why Indu (the bright 
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Soma-spot in the sky) should ooze out for Indra (IX. 11 3); and 
in the next verse one of the images presented is that of the male 
organ desiring the “two hairy fissures” (IX.112.4, £po romanvaniay 
bhedau), and then comes the invocation to Indu to ooze forth for 
Indra. The sudden employment of the sex-image is not casual 
appears to be with a purpose. And the purpose is to urge Soma 
to oozé. Sex proves to be a charm; and here, as at other Places 
we have examined, it isa sympathetic charm for the gain of the 
divine fluid. We have yet another instance where the oozing of the 
juice of Soma is associated with sex-imagery. The pressing planks 
are said to be the two thighs and, as the pressing stone gets activa- 
ted the Soma-juice appears (I. 28). Soma itself is said to be the 
retas of the divine horse (the sun), thus connecting the ritual juice 
with the cosmic (I. 164. 35); and it is the Sun-horse that ritually 
imparts his seed to the queen in the Horse-sacrifice 

Another interesting concept is that of the jara. The sun is 
said to be the jdra of the waters; and the image gets complicated 
when he is also referred to as pita (1.46.4 jaré apdm piparti pápurih... 
ud: kitasya carganih). The concept of the jára is not that of the 
husband; it is that of the paramour. In spite of the etyniological 
meaning of the word jara (jarayita acc. to Sayana), which has to be 
ultimately accepted, the fact is the use of the word that has a de- 
finite sex-meaning. That the Vedic tradition used this word in its 
sexual connotation is clear from the fact that Indra is well known 
as the jara of Ahalya (whosoever she may be); and the Rgveda 
itself uses the word in this sense. Thus Vayu, the general seeder, 
is said to arouse Purandhi as does a jara (paramour) his sleeping 
mistress (I. 134.8, jard d sasatimiva); and jara comes as a standard 
of comparison in the same sexual meaning (VII. 76. 3). This 
leaves no doubt about the purposeful use of this:word in the ex- 
pression noted above, and also in similar others. As we have the 
fia-jàra image about the sun, so is the cosmic Agni the jara of 
the maidens and the fati of the married ladies, that would con- 
ceive;—he is here called Yama (1.66.4, jaréh kaninam patirjdninam; 
cf. I. 152. 4). The mention of Yama is interesting as he is the 
cosmic seeder as presented here, like Vayu. This also indicates that 
the Yama in the notorious Yama-Yami hymn (X. 10) is not, after 
all, a real brother. Nor is his female-twin his real sister. With 
the cosmic fire, in the aspect of Yama, the concept seems to be of 


1. Gf. Sayana on RV. I. 88. 1, where he quotes, Saivd stri madhyamasthana puman 
vayus ça sorva-gah : MEE) 
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the supra-mortal husband, who is sure to bestow fructified woman- 

hood. The image gets, seemingly awkward when Pusan is said to 

be the jara of the sister and the husband of the mother (VI. 55. 

4; 5). The image of the sister’s paramour is seen in the case of 
Agni, who as a jara is said to follow his sister, the Dawn (X. 3. 

3); and though this svasr is Svayamsarini, (etymologically, as Sayana 
explains) there is no doubt about the seer’s intentional word- 

play ! 

We have referred to the concept of the lord of the cosmic 
waters (females): and also that of the jara of the waters. The flight 
of imagination in the same direction has given one of the, most, 

exciting concepts, that of the Vena, (X. 123) who is the jara of the 
apsaras, smiling with him at the highest region, parame vyoman, 
This Vena is described in various ways. He is the Sifu; and dwells 
at the confluence of the cosmic waters and the sun; he impels the 
waters in the cloud-cows, (príni-garbhah). This Vena is the contro; 
ller of all fluids; he is the Gandharva. Now the hymn has also some 
unique ideas :—Vena’s dwelling place is called Yamasya Joni 
(v.6); he is also the messenger of Varuna, thus using the already 
accepted association of Varuna with the waters.? And he is the 
jara of the smiling apsaras as we have noted above. With the con- 
spicuous surroundings of the mid-region or the cosmic waters, this 
Vena appears to be the male counterpart of the smiling light- 
ning (apsaras), i.e. he is the mid-region fire, in one aspect; and, in 
the other, he is the solar fire that controls the sucked up waters 
that reside in the orb, which is Yamasya yoni ; for it is here that 
the waters are controlled (4/yam “to control”). In Vena, then, we 
have the mixture of the concepts of Yama and the sun, both being 
associated with waters. The sun is believed to be the receptacle of 
waters (I. 93. 17; Taitt. Ar. 1. 8: 1); and he is the apam garbha (1. 
164. 52). Yama in this context is not the god of death. He has to 
be compared with the Yama of the Yama-Yami hymn, and with 
the Yama who is the jara of the virgins (noted already). It is inte- 
resting to note that this couple ofthe apsaras and the Gandharva 
actually forms the background of the sex-language in the Yama- 
Yami hymn; for both Yama and Yami are said to be lineally con- 
nected with the Gandharva-apsaras (X. 10. 4 gandharvé ८४५०, apya ca 
yósa sd no ndbhih paramdm jami tan nau). Yama and Yam thus, 
form a symbolic sex-couple in the setting of the cosmic waters 
where the Gandharva-apsaras stay in sex-relationship generating the 


-E RV: VIIT, 69.12; IX. 90 $2;also 1161 14. (10 ४५:४2 the RN 
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fertilizing fluid. Yama: in this hymn connects with the Yamj, in 

whose abode (yoni) the water controller Vena resides; Yam; 

hence, has to be taken as only a phase of the apsaras; and their 
brother-sister relationship has to be viewed from the same angle as 
that of Agni and his sister-waters; it is not actual; it is only sym. 
bolic, and fashioned on purpose by the seer on the basis of the 
sex-images he knew, so well. We could note how the primary re- 
lationship between the Father and the Mother now changes to that 
between the Gandharva and the apsaras. This couple is a later addi- 
tion to the Vedic sex-imagery (barring a single reference to the 
apsaras in the seventh book, these two rarely occur in the family- 
hooks). But having been introduced, they dominated the field with 
the notion of sexual freedom. Their original advent was, however, 
in the context of the cosmic waters. Urvaii, the apsaras, is said to 
be apyü ( X. 95. 10); the apsaras in the Yama-hymn is afya, as 
noted above; and we have one more place where the Gandharva has 
the Gandharot, who is ८७६ yosana (X. 11. 2). The concept of the 
Gandharva, controlling cosmic waters reaches a unique height when 
t is said that he is the, supreme being whence flow all waters, and 
is considered as the Aditya.! The sun (Aditya), as we have seen 
is already the apêm garbha, and is the Yama in his aspect of the 
jara of all womanhood. The Gandharva, who is the Aditya, is only 
another aspect of the sun, controlling all sucked up waters in his 
orb (Tamasya yoni). The pattern that has developed might be put in 
the following diagram:— 





1 xt d 

Vena Gandharva— Apsaras( Apya) aw 

r L—— É 
QOIS Yama Yami ; JUrvasie> Purüravas 


` 
1. GR 1.22.14; IX, 85.12; X. 123. 6; also the concept of the three Gandharvas. 
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The concept of the Gandharva touches also Soma; and he is 
said to be apam gandharva, (IX. 86. 36); he is protected by the 
Gandharva (IX. 83. 4), the idea that developed into the Soma-harana 
legend later on.! Gandharva directly gets connected with the 
waters on the one hand, and, on the other, with the sun; for the 
waters see the Gandharva, and Indra sees the ends of the sun-orb 
around the waters (X. 139. 4; 5; 6). It will be seen that the Gandh- 
arva and the apsarases, before becoming mythical personae, werc 
the aspect of the sun and the solar waters; andthe sun and the 
‘solar waters were the male and the females. As a reflected image, 
the Gandharva became the lord of the mid-region waters while 
the apsarases the mid-region-females. .It is in this later image that 
"the seer speaks (X.11.2) of the “singing” (or *troaring") Gandharva 
‘and the apya yosana (apsaras), suggesting the thunder of the water- 
ful cloud. In later mythology they became mythical singers [ 


What hasbeen said uptil now will show how the sex- 
symbolism has had a close association with the gainof rain, 
the parties having the sphere of the. cosmic waters to act. In 
a curious, but not unexpected phase, this motif of sex and the re- 
lease of waters gets associated with fight. The fight, ‘however, is 
not the usual one with Vrtra standing against Indra. Here the 
enemies of Indra are said to place forward their “women.” Kuy- 
ava has two women that bathe in “milk” (1. 104.3 ksiréna snatah 
káyavasya yose). He has also three women—Añjasr, Kulišr and Vira- 
patni—that sustain him with water, fetching “milk” (I. 104. 4 pdyo 
hinvand uddbhir bharante). ‘The two Jose of Kuyava have a parallel 
in the dhene of Namuci, another enemy of Indra,? who also employs 
women as his weapons (V. 30. 9). In the case of iamen in the 
very next verse we have the favourite image of the : “thundering 
cows” being released by the Bull (Indra) who signals them. 
Thus Namuci is helped by his women in withholding the ८०७७; 
that would otherwise thunder (cloud-image); and Pir nen 
men take all “milk” and water forhim, leaving the rest S : e 
world devoid of it. That is why Indra shatters those devils ! i u 
to be noted that these women are different from the cows tha 


to that of the thrce gharmas (VII. 33.7). 


, TII. 38.6, corresponding 
FO the Mahabharata, Ch. 1; also Jarl Charpentier, 


al. For this, see my Legends in 


i 20. urn s 
Die Suparnasage, Uppasala, 19. : 
. 9, For other opinions about the nature of this demon, see Bloomfield, 3405 

s. be 143-63. I do not feel it necessary to discuss these o ld opinions : 
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they keep concealed from others. Indra and the cows form one 
party, while the devils and their women the other. We have one 
more place where Indra is the Bull as against the one who Causes 
his “women” fight (X. 27. 10). The image may be put as follows; 


er (Reyna Ler women t cows (I. 104. 3, 4) 


' & २ Kuyava--three women--yose—control‘milk-water’ (V.30.9 
Cows } One “women” ००००००० ठा (X. 27.10) 


In the last case, though the cows are not mentioned in the 
verse proper, they are mentioned in a previous verse as wandering 
with their cow-herd (v. 8); andin the last stretch of the hymn 
there is clear reference to the water-streams advancing (vv. 21- 
24). Ini the last image the one who wants to fight Indra with his 
“women” is, obviously, conceptually the same as Namuci or Kuy- 
ava. Now the point is, who are these women, that steal the cows 
or hold all waters and the nourishing fluids (milk) ? The reply to 
this question is suggested by Dirghatamas in his famous hymn 

‘Aya Vamsya",in an apparent riddle, when he says, “women 
they be; them do the people call men ! The one having eye might 
sce; the blind comprehends not. The son who is wise might know 
them; he who knows them is the father of fathers” (I. 164. 16). 
The whole hymn is a combination of various images and here the 
image is of something that can be both the male and the female 

- Principle. The reference to the Sun in an earlier verse (v. 14), and 
to the suparndh later (v.21), and the whole set of images, leave no 
doubt that here we have the description of the sun; and, as Sayana 
rightly remarks, the ‘‘women” are the sun-rays. The hymn closes 
with the suggested reference to the sun being called aparn-garbha 
(v. 52). Now his rays are generally referred to as Suparna (mas- 
culine); but, the seer says that they are really women! What he 
says can be corroborated from the fact that the miain seven rays 
of the sunare actually called **mares, the seven sisters” (VII. 66. 

15 saptá sudsarah...haritak; cf. also—60. 3; V.29.5). The reason why 
the rays are called “women” appears to be, as Sayana suggests, 
that they hold the waters in themselves. (Sayana—yosid-vad 
udaka-rupa-garbha-dharanat stritvam esam rasminam  àvista-lingatvat 
stri-hngata). These “women” and those in the case of Namuci and 
Kuyava, or the one who fights Indra are the same. As they suck 

` up all moistures, they turn hostile; and thé one who controls them 
also turns hostile to mankind. He is the sun of the drought 

Season, the terrible aspect of the benevolent normal sun. It is he 
‘who isnow “‘Kuyava” and **Na-muci", indicating ‘his non-release of 
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the streams. Indra fights him, and smashes his **women." It will 
be good to note that the rays of the sun are called ghrlact (VII. 
60. 3; ghrla is both water and ghee); and the waters being con- 
sidered females, as has been amply observed above, the waters in 
the rays have made them women. Indra fights the oppressive sun 
and releases the waters from the clutches of these ‘‘women.” The 
RV. presents, at other places, the antagonism between Indra and 
the sun (IV. 17. 14; 28. 2; V. 29. 10; 31. 3 etc.). 

From what has been detailed above it will be clear that to 
the Vedic people the cosmos was filled with two main elements— 
male and the female. The male principle was that of Fire, dis- 
tributed in the three worlds; and corresponding to it was the element 
of the water that gets impregnated by the former. Here the Vedic 
seers had developed the concept of the cosmic garbha,? which 
causes to rain the divine nourishing fluids on the earth. Again, the 
earth is the female that receives this fluid and gets pregnant. This 
was the usual and the holy cosmic drama. The stage of the Vedic 
people presented in the RV. is that of a settled pastoral people, 
depending on the “pregnancy” of the Earth Mother, caused by the 
retas of the Father, which was rain. They saw the whole universe 
arranged in holy sex-coupling. In fact that was the key to all pro- 
duction and the germination of rain. To activate the cosmic sex 
when the people needed, or to ensure that the cosmic couples 
would not fail them, they devised rituals in which Sex was imita- 
ted inaction or as an oral spell. It is here that cosmo-sexualism 
generated sacra-sexualism (if we were to put this way). The Horse- 
sacrifice and the Mahavrata were not the only instances of this 
sort. The motif is seen in many hymns of the RV. And the motif 
not being carefully handled and rightly studied, the hymns became 
obscure. A careful and a comparative study, however, shows a com- 
mon plan, according to which, with the ritual background being 
clear, the so-called divinities appear to be mortals turned divine to 
enact the holy sex, with se emingly awkward sex-relations, to ensure 
the weal of the society. The points common about the hymns are, 
roughly: (i) Ritual-indications; (ii)Sex-partners; (iii) Husband and 
Ritual-husband; (iv) Sex-indications; and (v) Result. Let us examine 
with a few examples:— 


1. See Bergaigne, Vedic Religion (English Tr., By V. G. Paranjape, Poona, 
1969), Chs. II&YII. 


9. See my paper, The Cosmic Foetus and the Symbolism of Rain from the Rgveda, 
3. Uni. Bombay, Arts No. Vol. XXXIX, Oct. 1970, pp: 1-6. 
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Hymn:—Nabhanedistha (X. 61)! : 
(Figures in brackéts indicate the verses). 

(i) Ritual indicatioris:—kratu, vedi, havana, yajña, brahma, pta- 
pukti-(v. 10) sukriasya yoni, etc. (vv. 1-3; 6). 

(ii) Sex-partners:—Pitr-Duhitr (the famous incest). 

(iii) Ritual-husband:—Pitr (the ‘seeder’). 

(iv) Sex-indications :—Father’s copulation with Daughter(vv.6-9), 
"friendship with the--maiden” (v. 10), retas (v. 11); the birth of 
Vastospati (v. 7). 

(v) Result :—The **milk of the Sabardugha” (vv. 11; 17; 19; 
26). The seer has a unique name which means ‘‘nearest to the navel’? 
(nabhanedistha). He is said to be su-bandhu (26); doibandhu; is dvibar- 
has (17; 10). He appears to be the seer-sacrificer who invented a 
ritual, and praises himself uniquely. in so many suggestive epithets. 
The navel to which he is the nearest is the sacrificial plane, the 
sukrtasya nabhi (yoni). The hymn also uses a very suggestive form, 
krana pitara (1) meaning ‘‘the performing parents” indicative of 
the ritual partners (called symbolically Pitr and Duhitr). In all pro- 
bability, the male partner was the seer himself, as a unique wonder- 
working sacrificer, who invented an effective ritual. 

Hymn:—Vrsakapi (X. 86) :— Prec 
(i) Ritual indications :—Samhotra, samana, Vedha, rlasya (10); 
'dpyar havth priydm devésu gacchati (12); (13); cooking of bulls.(14); 


riantha-(15) indicating Soma-juice or the ritual-drink (cf. the graha 


called manthinin later rituals); the victim called here parasvant, 
knife (asi), -sunz'(boiling-pan for flesh); caru; fire (18). 
(ii) Sex-partners :— Indrani-Vrsakapi. papel: 
^ (iii) Ritual-husband (the actor in the sex-act) :— Vrsakapi 
and the regular husband— Indra. 


a "s 7 Sex-indications :—Sexual language (5-7); coitus-position 
(v) Result :— Pargu-Manavi gives birth to twenty-one (23); 
gain of su-vita (21). SK 
Pargu-Manavi is said to be earth elsewhere? The hymn 
has the motif of the fructification of the land; for Indrani is called 
Prthivi and Dhananjaya (Kathaka Sam. VIII. 17.18- 19).3 
We now take upa hymn where the sex-partners are not 
humans or clearly animate; but, all the same, the motif persists. 
1. See note 3, below, which is applicable here also. 
2. Pastoral Symbolism from the Rgveda, p. 63. 


3. These topics have .been discussed at length in Vedic Concept of Field and 
the Divine Fructification, in different chapters. — ^ . . . - 
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. X. 101 (the ploughing hymn misunderstood as a: Soma- 
ritual)! :— 

(i) Ritual indications :—‘‘kindle the fire” (agnim indhvam, v. 
1) dhiya á tanudhvam; práncam yajüam kfnudhvam (2); dhira devésu 
sumnayd (4); dhiyam yajniyam varte (9). 

(ii) Sex-partners :—The ploughable field and the Indra-Bull 
(12); Field and ‘‘vanaspati” (plough) that is to be placed in the 
field as is clear according to the Grhya tradition. (Vanaspati is not 
Soma as was wrongly supposed, which made the hymn obscure; for 
the interpretation itself was defective); field-plough and field-Bull 
suggested sex-act (11-12). 

(iii) Ritual-husband :—Indra-Bull; regular husband :—owner 
of the field (husbandman). 

(iv) Sex-indications :—The moving action of the Bull in bet- 
ween the two yoke-poles, like a man **having two wives" (11, antár 
Jéneva carati dvi-jánik); male organ (12 kaprt...ud-dadhatana) indica- 
tive of the plough-share; Indra is called nistigryah putra (son of 
a foreign woman) indicative of the ‘‘foreign seed." The point to 
be noted is that this verse (12) is included in the sexual mantra-s 
(called dhanasyah) used at the Horse-sacrifice (AV. XX. 136; 137; 
RV. Khila V. 22.). Thus, the Bull (nistigryak putra) here and the 
Horse at that sacrifice are on the same level ritually. 

(v) Result :—Good “milk” from the Earth-cow (9). 

We now take up another hymn, which.has been a problem, 
and was interpreted as a real fight; the result was incoherent with 
the interpretations suggested. f 

Hymn :—Mudgala-Mudgalani (X. 102)! :— 

(i) Ritual Indications :—Not quite clear; but su-mang alam 
satam gives a faint indication; again the word parivrkia (both in 11) 
is important, as it indicates oneof the queens at the Horse-sacrifice, 
engaged in the symbolic sex-act; kita (4)—a ritual magical device 
(cf. Kau. Su. 16.16). 

x (ii) Sex-partners ;—Parivrkta and the patividya (11); the Bull 
and the field (aji, which is not the battle-field as was assumed). 

(iii) Ritual-husband :—In the case of the field, Bull which-is 
also referred to earlier, as drinking from the reservoir (4); Indra 
(in concept) who is said to protect this Bull, spoken of as aghn- 

yanain pati (7); Indra, himself the Vr;d, as against the vadhri 

(potent Bull against the castrated). Regular husband :—Mudgala, 
owner of the field. : h 

(iv) Sex-indications :—Bull with full testicles (4, muska-bhdrah); 


1. See f:n. 3 on p. $4 
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this Bull’s urination in the field (aji), a very important point that 
should not be missed, (though scholars did miss it), and causing 
him to roar in the field (5 nydkrandayan upa-yánta enam, dmehayan 
ursabhdm mádhya ajéh); the wearing of Mudgalani being carried 
up by Vata (wind), an expression that seems light, but has unique 
importance (2 ut sma vito vahati vdso asyah); Bull touches cows (8). 

(v) Result -— Thousand-fold gain of cows for Mudgala (5;9) 
and sumangalam satam (11), which corresponds to the dhanabhaksa 
(1), which was to be gained. 

As in the previous case (X.101) here also the sex-motif has 
association with the field for the gain of crop; but here a new point 
is of the Bull-touch for the cows, that is necessary, SO that Mudgala 
might get a thousandfold cows. This Zoo-morphism gets connected 
with the human image in Mudgalani, who plays an actual part. 
Mudgalani is said to be Indrasena (2), which is the earth at the 
Kathaka and the Mait. Sam. Hence Mudgalani=earth, and the 
same as the dji in which the Bull urinates : She is, thus, a ritual- 
woman, and not exactly the actual wife of Mudgala, who appears 
to be the owner of the field, appointing his wife (or more probably 
a specially hired woman) for this purpose, as is the case with the 
Horse-sacrifice. The hymn already has a reference to the parivrkia, 
who figures in the Horse-sacrifice. And we now take up the Horse- 
sacrifice itself for-the motifs seen above ५ 3 

Horse-sacrifice! :— ` 

(i) Ritual indications :—well-known. 

(ii) Sex-partners :—H orse (as the Sun or Prajapati) and the 
queen; they are the Mahanagna and Mahanagni according to the 
variant tradition. 


(iij) Ritual-husband :—Horse-Mahanagna; regular husband 
:—the king in the later tradition, or the sacrificer. 


(iv) Sex-indications — Actual, but symbolic, coitus of the 
Horse and the selected woman under a big piece of cloth and the 
mantra-s full of sex : Vaj. Sam. XXX. 18; Mait. Sam. III. 12ff; etc. 
etc.; the mantra kafrt etc. from RV. (X. 101. 12), which we have 
referred to earlier. 

(v) Result :—the gain of good crop, cows and horses (RV- 
I. 162. 22) in the most original ritual, though later it was prac- 
tised for Royal Glory according to the Brahmanic tradition. 

The point to be noted isthat in the ahanasya verses (RV. Khila 
V. 22; AV. XX. 136) to be recited at this ritual, according to 
some texts, we have the expression mahatah sadhu khodanam (RN: 

l. See f.n- 3 on p. 34. 
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१४८ V. 22. 10; AV. XX. 136.15; Sankh. Sr. Su. XIL. 14. 2. etc); 
where š the word khodanam tallies with: the word khudata vāja- 
sataye from the RV.-verse (X. 101. 12) used in this ritual, as we 
have noted earlier. This *digging" indicates that the ritual, as 
also the hymn from the RV. was originally meant for the ritual- 
ploughing of the land, that was the aspect of the great naked 
earth (Mahanagni), to be impregnated by the divine ritual- 
husband, the Horse. 

What has been said above will show the common trend in 
the hymns considered and the ritual of the Horse-sacrifice. We 
now apply the same method of analysis to another problem-hymn. 

X.95 Urvasi-Purtiravas :— 

(i) Ritual-indications:—manirah (1); kratu (35 9); ghrta (16); 

sukrtasya ratih (17); siva adhi (13). 

(ii) Sex-partners:—Urvast-Purdravas- 

(iii) Ritual-husband:—Not quite clear apparently; but Purt- 
ravas is not the permanent husband; he implores upon 
Urvasi to come back and she says that she did in the 
last Sarad (16); this shows occasional meeting (at a 
ritual ?). 

(iv) Sex-indications .—*rubbing by the rod” 455, snathita vaitas- 
ena); Purüravas, the mortal, “touches” the immortal 
ladies (8:9) by means of his special powers (the word 
to be noted is prikte, cf. the Bull-touch for the cows 
at X. 102.8, noted earlier; also the Indra Bull’s upa- 
parcana with the cows, with the sexual note (VI328.8, 
tipedam upa-párcanam ast gógüpa proyatam uipa-rsabhasya 
rétasi-üpa-indra táva vrrye). This verse was used at the 
cattle rituals, when the Bull. was placed among the 
cows for mating (Ago. Gr. Su. II. 10:7). 

(v) Result (contemplated) शा. he ‘‘thunderers”” (dhunayak) did 

not roar (3), they should roar; the cows did not bellow 
(6), they should bellow; the fire should shine among 
the “<Pathers-in-law” (12); the «gon? should desire 
the “Father” and should “turn the aru (?tear)”. 

The symbols used by this seer are not quite new. The 
«thundering cows” (are well known to US; they are the rain-clouds), 
without any doubt. The ८६०7” (sunul) cannot be a real son, as 
Urvasi was only an apsaras (she is here called apya; cf. VIL.33;10- 
12). We have noted the concept of the “son” = the “Father - 
This father is not the real father of Purüravas. ese two, then, 
are the sacrificial fire and the Sun or Parjanya, as We have amply 
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seen. With Urvasi being the apya (water-nymph), and Purüra- 
vas being also apah naryah (10), the association of water is 
sure; the hero (Purüravas) is said to be born for dasyu-hatya, 
an Indra-expression (it comes for none else). This leaves no 
doubt about the whole stage being set for the gain ofrain. The 
seer uses a puzzling word, a$ru, which has to be decided in the 
setting of the abya and the apah which form the couple. Aśru, 
is, then the fluid from the “eye” of the “Father.” The seer is 
obviously, working on a known image. Now, prajapati’s eye lets 
out the tear, and it forms into, rain (Mait. Sam. IV.6.3 tasya vai 
prajapateh sagyam caksur asvayat : tato ye stoka avdpadyanta tair idamı 
varsati). Moreover, the eye of the sun is said to be filled with 
water (1.164 14). On the basis of this understanding, the hymn does 
not remain a riddle. The thing to be noted is that there is a close 
similarity in method in this hymn and that of the Nabhanedistha. 
Both the seers praisethemselves as having some miraculous powers. 
The seer here shows himself as equal to Indra; there he is nearest 
to the nabhi etc. Pwitravas is nota king inthe general sense of 
the word; he is only the king of “086 body of Urvasi’’ (5). 
The later accounts make him the king. In the Vedic tradition he 
is only a gifted seer-sacrificer, who works the wonder of having **con- 
tact? with the immortal women, including Urvasi, and controls the 
cosmic waters. To see in him a historical king .is to go astray 
‘It may also be noted that he calls himself sudeva (14), a term 
which nowhere occurs in the RV., but is the epithet of the Maha- 
‘nagna in the AV. (XX.136.12.). It is quite probable; hence, that 
Purüravas was of the same status as Kaksivant or Dirghatamas, 
who performed a wonderful ritual for the gain of rain. That is why 
he is called sukri, and is equalled: with Manu (1.31.4). Urvasi, 
‘like the queen at the Horse-sacrifice, was, then, represented by 
a ritual-woman at this ritual. She has to be invoked at. every 
such ritual 
A number of hymns show the same pattern, where the seer uses 
old images, employs certain new (or fresh) ones, sows the element 
of sex, with the indication of an actual sex-ritual ora mere oral 
charm; and the aim in many a case is the gain of rain, with the 
belief that the sex-act on the ritual-plane impels the heavenly fluid 
(retas). The case of the Yama-Yami hymn is the same; and other 
similar examples may be cited; but we take only one more 
example, before proceeding to the new point. : 
Hymn:—Of Vasukra (X. 21) :— 


1. For full exposition see my paper, The Vision of Vasukra, J. Uni. Bombay, 
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_ (i) Ritual-indications :—sunvate yajamanaya Siksam (i); bull- 
cooking and offering of strong Soma-juice (2; also 17); 
the throw of the dice (17).! 

(ii) Sex-partners :—duhità and one who «carries? and one 
who marries (11); yosa and the manly vadhuyu; vadhii 
and the mitra (12). Ritual-husband suggested, in the 
males mitra etc. as noted above. 


(iii) Sex-indications :—Cosmic—the One who sits on the upas 
(womb, or generative organ) of the “upper female” 
comes to the ““prostrate” female (the upper one is the 
sky-lady and the lower one is the earth); the “Mother” 
‘who bears the garbha (16). Ritual-sex-act not clear; 
but suggested (see ii above). 


(iv) Result :—Rain waters, indicated by :—‘‘thunderers” (vi- 
krofandso visvaitca ayan in 18), the cloudforest cut (23; 
cf. the same seer in. X. 28. 8), the thunderbolt in the 
waters of the sun (solar or cosmic waters, in 21). ` 


. Here the seer, Vasukra, shows himself as secing a vision. (8); 
says, he actually sees the cows with the cowherd (ibid). Savitr 
actually speaks to him (18); he sees the .**wheel-less sustenance 
moving" (19), indicating the cloud; and asserts that even the waters 
follow his gait (20, dpa cid: asya vi nasanly drtham), which reminds 
us of the Nabhanedistha, who is adbhir deva-van (X. 61. 26) and has 
his own “bridge” (ritual-remedy) to cross the cosmic waters (X.61. 
16, apáś ca vipras tarati sud-setu). Solara 

The instances discussed above show scx in two phases (i) 
Normal, as is scen in the case of the F-M=H-E, the Bull-cow, 
the Gandharva-apsaras (Gandharvt), or even the malevolent one and 
his **women?: and (ii) the apparently abnormal one (or, rather 
the supra-normal one) as between the *'sister-brother", ‘‘son- 
mother" (Pusan, Agni, Y ama-Yami) etc. There is also the concept 
of the general seeder (YAMA-Cosmic Fire). We have noted earlier, 
and it has to be recalled asa firm belief, that the relationships 


Arts No. Vol. XL, Oct. 1971, pp. 1-26. : 

1. It formed an important part of the Rajasiya sacrifice, and gave the sacrificer 
symbolic success. At the Agni-cayana it was customary to play dice while 
laying down the heads of the five animals in the layer of the altar. It is laid 
down, that at this rite dice was played while a ram was being .cooked— 
Baudk. Sr. Si. X. 9, divyanto arsabham pacanie. This detail may be compared 
with, pivanam mesam apacanta vird nyupta aksa anu diva asan, from the Vasukra- 
hymn (X. 37.17 ab). 
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suggest a word-play. In all cases the Vedic seer poses the pairs 
that appear awkward but not so etymologically. T his he does 
on the typical conception of such words as svasr, piir etc. which 
indicate the cosmic elements and not humans. But, there is no 
doubt that he throws indications ofan awkward sex-relationship, 
This he does on the belief that such awkward-seeming sex-relation- 
ship would produce the desired result; for itis only on the plane 
ofthe sacrifice, which is the sukrtasya yoni or the ríasya yoni. 
Here he acts religiously on the principle that the humans or mor- 
tals, acting on the plane of the sacrifice are supra-mortals—nay, 
they are divine—acting for the good of humanity, or for a parti- 
cular objective desired by the sacrificer or the seer-priest. This 
mode of thinking and behaviour is illustrated by the maxim paro- 
ksa-priya hi devdh (the gods are fond of the un-common), which, 
in other words, means that the divines act by symbolism. What 
the seer does is that he takes the images fixed in the tradition, and 
curves them with the insertion of sex. Thus, the commonly known 
3०४७३ is the Dawn (Usas) or the Night (1. 92. 11; 123. 5; II. 32. 
“6; IV. 52. 1; VII. 71. 1); or the Daughter (duhitr) is the earth (X. 
61.7 where she is Esma, “earth”, cf. the Father who is ksmaya 
sañjagmandh). When pusan is matur didhisi, he is the seeder of 
the earth (the acclaimed Matr); and when he is sodsur jará he 
is the “paramour” of the Dawn in his aspect of the mild guiding 
sun. ‘These cosmic images then are used with same words in the 
ritual-context, where the mortals act—only as svasy-bhraty or 
pitr-duhitr (the ‘‘milker” of the Heaven’s seed). In a zoo-mor- 
phic context the seeder becomes the 4४०, for he pervades (Vas); 
and is the symbolof the pervading sun. Thus he is supra-mortal 
asthe relationship noted earlier is supra-human, where normal 
forms of behaviour are not only not expected, but even religiously 
forsaken. Hence the actor has to be somebody different from the 
normal counterpart—and hence, divine ! 

* With the establishment of the sacrificial institution, the 
seer-priest, or later the priest, came to be considered divine’. 
He became known as the vipra (cf. Nabhanedistha, X.61.16, 23, 
24) and was equal to the very gods. Among the gifts of the 
sacrifices it became a custom to offer to the high priest a daughter 
or a maiden (1.126.3; WIII.46.33). The gift of Vrcaya by the 
"A&vins to Kaksivant (1.51.13) seems to be of this sort; and, in the 
sexual dialogue between one Romasa, said to be the young wife of 


1. Sat. Br. II. 2.4.6; Gopatha Br. YI. 1.6. 
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king Bhavayavya and the king (1.126.6;7) the probability is of the 

parties being a woman symbolically called Romasa, “hairy”, to 

suggest her state of puberty and the seer-priest Kaksivant himself’ 
participating in a sexual spell. The seer of the whole hymn, 

except for these last two verses, is Kaksivant; and this point has 
to be noted. At the sacrifice to Apam napal it was customary 

togive away a maiden and amare to the high priest! In all 

such gifts the idea seems to be to sexually pacify the priest, the 

act being believed. to be conducive to the general good of the 

sacrificer on the lines we discussed above. From this point of view 

the priest becomes the divine ritual-husband; and, if he actually 

marries the maiden, he becomes her rightful and regular husband. 

This actually gets to be the source of one of the various forms of 

marriages, called daiva. The point to be noted is that of the 

Ritual-husband, or of the divine seeder. In the other three types 

of marriage accepted to be of ahigher status (Brahma, Arsa, and 

Prüjüpatya) also this motif is seen, in the fact that the bride is 

believed to have the Gandharva, Agni and Soma for her husbands 

prior to her becoming the wife of her mortal husband (X.85.40). 

The mortal marriage is, again, not only an earthly affair; for the 

whole back-stage is set with the marriage of Suryà and Soma, 

the divine bride and bride-groom. Again the earthly marriage is 

performed on the plane of the sacrifice, thus connecting the mortal 

act with the divine plane through the medium of ritual, Moreover, 

the bride has to be blessed by the sun-fluid, indicating the sun as 

the divine seeder. This is done by letting fall on the head of the 

bride, water from the hole of a yoke or of the chariot-wheel, (० 
the inside of which a piece of gold is tied. This hole and the piece 

represent the sun; and the water is the sun-fluid by which the bride 

is lustrated. The sun here comes as the cosmic seeder prior to the 

mortal husband taking her for wife.? This seeding is done against 
the background of sacrifice in the marriage-ritual, in the presence 
of fire. This is the basis of all samskara-s, which, hence, become 

divine, though on the earthly plane. 

We have'seen how the cosmic seeding forms a part of the 
marriage-ritual. This is done for happy married life full with child- 
ren-and other prosperity. Now, the same motif is to be marked 
in the regular sacrificial ritual, where the wife of the sacrificer 


i ; il Upanisads, ii. p. 962. 

1. Keith A. B; Rel. and Phil. of the Veda and the 

2. The soc of this ritual is indicated in the hymn of Apala, RV. VIII. oh; 
For a full discussion and interpretation, see Vedic Concept of Field..., Maha- 


nagni and Apdla, where an examination of other opinions could be found. 
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ten Soma sacrifice the wife of 
plays the part. D ja SUM x: de Udgaty; and the following is 
the sacrificer is M are Prajapati, the layer of the seeds 
adjon pedals d in me. May I obtain the seed from you, 
( ud P ndis h (Vaj. Sam. VIII. 10). Here the Udgatr 
ee d s the divine seed-layer (retodhak). Likewise, in the 
gay A the wife of the sacrificer is asked to look at the Maha- 
d "This vessel is specially made of a particular shape; and 
yee due called pravargya and the gharmz which represents the 
: mb iler fire and also the fertilizing fluid. It is this cosmic 
GM 55 एग to be prepared at the sacrificial ritual, In 
essence, the Mahavira represents the sun; and the boiling liquid 
in it is the solar essence. The wife addresses the Mahavira (i.e. 
on her behalf the priest) looking at it thus :—*'Being in the com- 
pany of Tvastr, may we serve you". The reason for this rite is 


explained thus—Pravargya is the Bull; the sacrificer's wife is the. 


Joya (the woman, i.e. the female counterpart of the Pravargya-Bull; 
Jos «4/ju, “to unite”); they are the couple (mithunam); thus is the 
act of procreation accomplished (Sat. Br. 14.1.32.15).1 

The cosmic sex-symbolism for the general weal, thus, chan- 
ges to that of a particular case, i.e. of the sacrificer. Though this 
weal comprises of corn and other wealth including progeny, the 
note falls prominently on the gain of-the son. Many instances 
can be cited; but here is one more. In the context of the Patni- 
Samyaja obtains the following rite : The veda (a cluster of the 
darbha-grass) is placed by the Adhvaryu or the Hotr on the lap of the 


sacrificer’s wife; or according to certain authorities, the wife her- 
self places it. The wife-addresses the veda 


saying, ‘‘Veda you are, bestow the vedas (w 
be marked 4/zid, "V/vind to gain), 
satisfied with wealth and progeny”; and at t 
is to spread the portion of the sacrificial grass ez 
veda, in one Straight line between the 4 
fires, with the mantra, 
placing of the veda in the lap of th 
indicates conception; and the st 
fires shows the family-line. This 
wile is to have the veda placed in her 


l. atha patnyai siro "Pasriya. maháviram abhik samanan 


s Prajananain kriyate. 
ta, C. G. Kashikar (English 
Poona; pp. 412 ff. 


are from the Srauta-kg 
Vaidika Sam, Mandala, 
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with a strap. This strap is called the Joktra. While girdling the 
wife, the yoktra should be so arranged that its knot should show (in 
front) the noose up andthe two strap-ends down. There is no fixed 
rule about the noose being up; it may also be down. Baudhayana 
and Saliki say that the noose be down, while Dirghavatsya says 
that the noose be up and the loose strap-ends down; the reason 
given is that in this way the progeny is born. This shows that the 
binding of the yoktra corresponds to the probable position of the 
foetus in the womb. As soon as the Joktra is released, the placing 
of the darbha from the veda in between the fires is done. At another 
ritual, connected with the New-and-the Full-Moon sacrifices, after 
the girdling is done, the wife is made to sit with strainers placed 
above her head. In this condition sacred water is poured over her 
head (cf. the lustration of the bride referred to above). As the 
stream comes down, she isto sip water from it (afofana). Then 
she addresses the Garhapatya (house-hold) fire, at the rear of which 
this lustration is accomplished, **May I be full with progeny”; and 
the manira-s recited at this time are those that are used at the 
marriage-ritual, and in the rite called Indrani-karma that forms a 
part of that ritual! (Indrantvdvidhava bhuyasam, Taitt. Ar. 3.7. 5. 
10; cf. Taitt. Br. 3. 5. 13. 3; Apa. Sr. Su. II. 5. 9; and, mama putrak 
Satru-hand, RV. X. 159. 3). At all these rituals, the yoktra is said 
to be the noose of Varuna; and it is released with the mantra—pra 
tva muiicami varunasya pasat (with which at the marriage-ritual 
the woollen cord fastened to the hair of the bride is released). The 
Jokira is to be released after the vedais placed in the lap of the 
wife; and, according to Bharadvaja, thereby the wife gives birth 
toa son. According to the Agvalayana tradition the wife should 
touch her navel with the tips of the sacred grass in the veda (sym- 
bolic), if she desires progeny.? When the yokira is released after 
the veda-in-lap symbolism, the wife is made to hold it in the cavity 
of her hands. The /otr-priest supports her hands from below, with 
his left hand; and, with the right, he pours water on the Joktra in 
the cavity, with, ma-ham prajzi para sica ya nah sayauari (**may 
I not sprinkle off the progeny that naturally accompanies”). The 
cavity, obviously, is the womb; and the yoktra represents the pro- 
geny, as we have earlier observed. The Manava Dh. Si. prescribes 
the mantra, “with life, with progeny” (sam ayu;d sam prajaya). 
The streaming of water here on ths yoktra, on the wife's head, and 


1. See Vedic Concept......p. 241 for discussion. 
2. Srauta Kosa, p. 426. 
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on the head of the 
Jt ensures progeny an 


bride at the marriage-ritual has the same motif, 
d happy conjugal life by the divine fluid 
which the sun controls, and which is the seeding principle of all 
the female elements in the cosmos. The motif is clear in the rituals 
that have come down to us; and, in the Vedic hymns, where it 
has become blurred, it is traceable through the help of images that 
‘indicate, what could be termed as cosmo-sexualism. 





THE RGVEDA-SAMHITA “PALIMPSEST” IN VIII. 46 


A. Esteller, S. F 
I. INTRODUCTION : SUBJECT AND METHOD 


The Rgvedic kavis had developed, in the long course of their 
poetical tradition and evolution, a variety of technical conventions, 
affecting their metrical composition, which have to be carefully 
taken into account in order correctly to assess the perfection or 
otherwise of their rhythmical schemes. The most important of 
these conventions is, of course, the one concerning the sarndhi— 
which is so different from the paninian-classical sarhdhi. A pre-pa- 
ninian stage of the latter has been, as is well known, forced on 
the original text of the Rgveda by the transmitting agency, lead- 
ing to the creation of our present Samhita-text, which, in its tra- 
ditional form, deforms and disfigures the genuine Rgveda of the 
rsi-kavis. That transmitting agency (which we may call by the 
collective name of ‘‘Sarmbhitakara’”—or SK for short) gave us an 
edited text of the primitive Rgveda, which can rightly be termed a 
*Palimpsest" as we have often stated in print and by word of 
mouth. The changes effectedin the Samhita involve not only what 
are the more natural language phenomena of Sarndhi and pronun- 
ciation (often ruining the metre !) but others as well more directly 
concerned with the rhythmical use of the words, like the resolution 
of diphthongs and long vowels or the use of short vowels in place 
of long ones to carry the ictus in a final cadence—for instance 
*àvasai", in a final iambic rhythm, for “a avasai", by what has 
-been called a ‘‘rhythmical protraction." Beyond that the Rgveda 
kavis have employed other more exclusively versifying conventions 
which have been at times partially preserved by the SK, but at 
other times completely palimpsested away in his Samhita text. We 
shall study here two of these conventions: the clipped termination 
and the elliptical haplology 

(We recall here the principles followed in our romanising tran- 
scription—with which we beg the reader to make himself familiar—of the 
Rgvedic texts. The latter are presented practically in 0 atha 
style, with the words separated and the samdhis dissolved sis 
done for clarity and so as not to’ prejudge the state of the texts 
before the introduction of the redactorial Samhita sarhdhi-system 
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But fa vowel-samdhi is metrically demanded, the sign + joins 
the words conceined. Diphthongs are restored to their archaic 
forms; e=ai, o=au, ai=di, au--üu; but, if they OG resolved into 
two syllables, a hyphen or the corresponding semi-vowel (y) (v) 
is inserted between the vowels affected (**tredha: traidha: tra-idhà: 
tra(y)idha”). Long vowels are resolved into two syllables, if metri- 
cally demanded, as a=aa, i—ii, #=uu. On the right-hand margin 
+ means emendation, X means word-reshuflle or pada-reshuffle 
for (mostly) metrical reasons. Text-emendations are italicized. The 
letters d, ७ z, 7 mean short vowels used by the kavis as if long, 
especially for a final rhythm). i 
As regards our method of texi-critical reconstruction the following 
remarks will explain its substance (already insinuated above): The 
most fundamental reason for postulating a text-critical reconstruc- 
tion of the Rgveda-Samhita radicates in the fact, admitted by all 
,competent modern Rgvedic scholars, that the marvellously preser- 
ved iraditional text is itself the result of a redactorial edition of the 
originalhymns. That redactorial edition manifested itself above 
all by inflicting on the original texta system of grammatical samdhi 
which represented a much younger stage of evolution of the langu- 
age. Now, that younger sarndhi system ‘was ruinous for the metrical 
pattern and rhythm; and thus we come to the obvious conclusion 
that the transmitting agency (the **Samhita-kàra"— or SK for 
short) had redactorial principles which led “him” to disregard metre 
‘and archaism.for the sake of his new-fangled grammatical-editorial 


foul 3 applies to interpolati 
omission, and substitution of textual PES : ZR CREE 


d paramount in any 
hich, if carefully used, will 
i 3 A LE EL ly. 


vu 137 MESE 
store the kavis’ own primitive form. 


1 
mi 
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These principles have been studied and demonstrated by 
this writer in many previous articles: v. gr. **Word-mobility in the 
Rgveda-Samhita (Journ. of the K. R. Cama, Inst.; Bombay, 1971, 
No. 43, pp. 1-63). 

As regards references, Oldenberg means his classical Noten; 
Geldner means his (German) translation of the Rgveda (HOS, 4 
vols.); Arnold means his Vedic Metre; Concordance means the Vedic 
Concordance by Bloomfield (HOS). Any other work will be referred 
to with its full title; but, if alone, Wackernagel will mean his Altin- 
dische Grammatik; Grassmann or Grassm. his Worterbuch zum Rgveda). 
When no page-number is given, the references are, obviously, ““ad 
loc” or “sub voce" (s.v.) for the works that have a well known 
systematic arrangement of topics. 

. Weoften refer to those authcrs with approval or disagree- 
ment, and frequently (for sheer brevity's sake!) do -not expound 
their views, taking for granted that the reader will refer to them, 
if need be, and see for himself the reasonableness of our stand. 
The latter is taken only after due consideration for their opinions 
and in full appreciation of our debt to those great, master-scholars 
on whose shoulders we rise, even when constrained to say: ‘‘magis 
amica veritas". i 


I. THE TEXT-CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF VIII. 46 


We have in preparation a complete and detailed study of all 
the cases in the Samhità concerning “clipped termination’ (of the 
well-known type: **akavàbhih uti-, navyasà vacas-,") and of **com- 
plementary haplology" (type: ‘‘ajur- yamuh” for “ajur (yam) + 
yamuh"; visvasuvidah” for **vi$ (va)--vasuvidah"). Both conven- 
tions have a much wider range of occurrence and a much greater 
text-critical importance than is realized even among Rgvedic speci- 
alists, as we shall have occasion to show in this and in the above 
study. We choose here their incidence (especially as regards hap- 
lology) in a particular sakta (VIII. 46), both because its peculiar 
metrical disarray makes it into one of the outstanding Rgvedic pro- 
blem hymns as regards versification (cf. Oldenberg), and because, 
in excmplifying the above conventions it offers ample scope for the 
application of our text-critical method in what is, in some respects, 
a veritable limit-case. We are confident that this sample (though 
enly one case among very many !) will help to open new horizons, 
in the scholarly approach to the SK's Samhita-palimpsest text and 
to the rediscovery of the genuine Rgveda of the versifying master- 
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it that were the living rsi-kavis behind and beyond the elabo- 
crattsmen 


3 
mae Sar a to go through VIII. 46 beforehand 
reader is earn ह “feel? of its problems—and to keep the 
Sa em before him while perusing this essay, since 
ह T, constant reference to that text). Pree! 

We .come across two specially interesting cases of haplology 
in: VHI. 46. 26. | 
a) yah asvaibhih vahatai vasta (v) usraah + 
b) trih sapta saptatinazm + 
`` c) aibhih saumaibhih saumasudbhi (s) 
" — 4 saumapah + (?) 
= aibhih saumaibhih saumasudbhya-(s)+,, ,, (N B.) 
d) danaya šukrapütapah 
-Construe : “the comes (moved by):these somas, to give thrice 
seven seventies to the soma-pressers." For ‘‘usraah’’ cf. ७, 11 b, 
22e, 32de.—The second case is : . 
27a) yah ma (i) imam (?) cit u tmanā 
b) amandat citram (!) davanai (I?) (sk: cf. 28८0 !) 


= citram (!) amanda (d) + dāvanai (haplol. ! ) x + 
(N.B.). 


The two haplologies support each other. The SK’s Xin 27b 
aims at avoiding the confusing alliteration: *citramamandad 4- 
dāvanai,” which could—thou 
mamanda (d) davanai" with the augmentless pluperfect (cf. VIII. 
61; 9cl) and change of accent (D. But there surely is an SK's 
change of accent in **citrám"" (pace Geldner !), which, because of 


"imam" must refer to king Citra of VIII. 21. 18a, but which the 
SK changed into *'citrám" because of 


by him !) owing to 25cd (q.v.). 
-Fsizza (s) si=asi”) in:26c is 
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la) tuvàvatah (!) puruvasau +(i.) 

b) vayam indra pranaitah (1?) 

= vayam indra prana (y) ituh [N.B.] + (i) 

c] smasi smd sthatar harinam (cf. 2d!) + (t.) 


(cf. I. 37. 15b!) 


The symmetry of rhythms demands lc as trochaic, but the SK 
drops “sma” (cf. Concord. for pada-heading **smasi-[-smà) in order 
to pair his lab (7 syllables !) misled by VIII. 24. 17a; 33. 12b.—cf. 
the kavi's 2d vs. VIII. 8. 12b; 19. 8d and 1. 1, 8a vs. 27, lc ! This is 
contra Oldenberg (q.v.) and Arnold. As for ““pranaituh” [genit!] it 
is forcefully demanded by **tuvavatah? [cf. the near-miss by Geld- 
ner !); but the SK was misled by “indra” and by the (similar) 
vocat. in lc (“sthatar”), as well as by the fact that **pranaituh" 
is an hap. leg. (as genitive!) as against four other cases (and two of 
“‘nayitar”—cf. Grassm.) of vocatives. The solitary nayituk in V. 50. 
la is solidly protected by its context. Further : 


2a) tuvàm hi satyam adrivah + (i) 
b) vidma dataram ?saam (N.B.) -+(i.) 
c) vidma datararh rayinim [N.B.] [t.) 

3a) a yasya tai mähimānam +(t.) 


Note the rhythm-conditioned vowel-resolutions (‘‘isaam vs. 
rayinam’’!), and protractions.—Further: 


4a) sunithah gha sa marttyah + 
b) yam marutah (!?) yam aryama (!?) 
((= yarh varunah (!) ,, ry) )) + (N.B.) 
c) mitrah paanti adruhah + 


The doyrca 4--8 is for the Adityas (cf. 5b!) and the inclusion 
of the Maruts (involving the exclusion of the chief Aditya, Varuna !) 
do seem to be the SK’s work—due to the fact that 1-3 and 6ff. are 
addressed to Indra and the SK has to justify the intrusion of 4-5: 
by putting in something connected with that god somehow (cf. 
‘‘marutvan indrah”), hence the Maruts, who—for him!—are the 
only deity which fits into this metre ! (not Indra! ) — and who are’ 
again mentioned in 17c-+18 (cf. below). But the explanation is 
a little more complex: we obviously have here an: SK. who is faced 
with an Indra-hymn, but one whose kavi was bent upon inserting 
into it (probably because of the “‘indrah marutvan" idea—or 
because of his patrons’ predilection?) the Maruts, ‘whom he has’ 
actually embedded (though only subsidiarily) into this Indra-hymn 
in 17cd+18 by a characteristic yet rather unusual stylistic mano- 
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euvre, as we shall see more fully further down. ae by that 
fact, here in 44-5, the SK feels that he must prepare the ground 
with a pragatha-like stanza-pair which he cannot put at the very 
beginning, since this is an Jndra-hymn. But since it is a borrowed- 
adapted text from an Aditya-hymn, he has to twist it to his 


purpose: 


4a) sunithah gha sa martiyah + 
b) yarh marutah (!) yam aryama [varunah!] 
c) mitrah paanti adruhah + 
5Ib) adityajutah [!] aidhatai [N.B.] x! 
Ic) sada raya purusprhà x! 
Id; dadhanah gaumat a$vavat suviriyam ^x! 


We shall give below the justification for these emendations. 
But the chief thing is that, since the SK has so atrociously broken 
the text, he has now to mend the fences. The kavi has Indra in 
the 2nd person in 1-3 and 8-11, hence, naturally he had the same 
in 6 -7—4as is proved (pace Oldenb., and with Pischel!) by the text 
itself as it must have been originally : 


3a) a yasya (|) tai (mahimànam...... (N.B.) + 
c) girbhih grnanti karavah, 1 
6a) tam (I) uta (|) danam imahai + (cf.3a!) 


Ta) tuvai) (!) hi santi titayah + 
c) toam (|) à vahantu saptayah purtivasau (cf. 
"d--8al) + 


For the frequent “tam u tvë” cf. Concord.; but the SK ha d 
to change it because of the text in his intruding 4-5 to which it 
cannot refer (q.v.)—hence his change of “u tva” into “indram”, 
trying desperately to refer to 3 over 4+5! It would be impossible 
to get such a perfect result unless the kavi had meant it so. And 


note the link-up technique in 3a+6a typical of this kavi. The 
‘tam indram” of the SK? 


no end to the SK’s tricksl—Further : 
Sa) dadhànah gaumat asvavat suviriyam +X (last!) 
b) adityajütah aidhatai X (first!) 
SS C) sada raya purusprha (pada-order: bea!) x (second!) 
» IX. 69. 8a) a nah Pavasva vasumat hiranyavat 
b) a$vavat gaumat yavamat suviriyam (N.B.) + 
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Note that. ‘‘gaumat aśvavat”, used as noun-like neuters, 
occur in IX. 105. 4a without any additament so that Sab above 
could be part ofa gayatri (like 4) without *'suviriyam"; but the 
presence of IX. 69.. 8ab makes it clear that the kavi must have 
intended a kind of ‘“‘pragatha”-like pair (gàyatri + inverted 
usnih ?), since the following stanzas are also pragatha-like pairs 
(cf. Oldenberg ). Hence, precisely in view of IX. 69. 8ab, a 
combination of 12--8--8 for 5 would appear more natural and 
better metrically—and still better in the order of a normal usnih: 
Sbcal—cf. 31 further down—(which the SK inverted in order not 
to give too much prominence to ‘‘adityajutah”; after having smug- 
gled in the context-disturbing ‘‘marutah” in 4b, as we saw. And 
note that no other “‘dadhana—” form opens a stanza in the Samhità!). 
Thus everything indicatesthat the SK. wanted to find a bridge from 
the introductory gayatri (1-3) over to the pragitha-pairs by having 
a similar pair gradually leading to them : from the initial gayatri- 
trca (with an 8+8 +8 metre) over to 8--8:1-8 vs. some combination 
of 8 4-12 (in 4-5), since it is followed by 8-++8+8 vs. 8-+-8+12+8 
(in 6 4-7), and by 8 4-8 4-8vs. 12--8--12--8 (in 84-9) as will be shown 
below. Then we have stanzas 104-11 (exactly like 6-+7)—which 
strengthens the case for an usnih in 5. 

The pair of stanzas 8+-9 show also the SK's hand at work 
(note the kavi's link-up “madah” vs. 70): 


7d) madaya (!) harayah sutai (cf. I. 81. 8a--VI. 4I. 5c 
vs. SK’s **sutam"!)4-(8) 


8a) yas tai madah (!) varainiyah +(8) 
b) ((yah indra (!) vrtrahantamah)) =SK’s! 
b) yah adadih sevar nrbhih +(8) 
d) yah prtanasu dustarah (1?) 
= $a » +(8) 


cf. IV. 36.`6b) sa (!) Sirah asta prtanásu dustarah (N.B.) 
The SK misconnects ‘‘sutam’ with **vahantu" (in 7d vs c), but 
it goes with “‘madaya’’!—Pada 8b is bodily lifted by the SK 
from VIII. 92. 17b where it occurs ina context that misled him 
to alter the text above, though it also contains the real parallel 
for the kavi's own meaning: 
VIII. 92. 16a) yas tai ntinam $atakratau 
b) indra dyumnitamah madah (!) 
c) taina (1) nunarh madai (!) madaih (12) 
= is 5 madai $3: (N.B.) 
17a) yas tai citrasravastamah 
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b) yah indra vrtrahantamah (N.B.) 
c) yah (!) aujodātamah madah 

In the first stanza note the clipped ending (“‘taina madai—”) 
as inakavabhih ūti—”, “navyasa vacas—”, etc. The second stanza 
links upwith the first and continues the description of the “madah” 
in 16b; butin 16 itself the relative “yah” is completed by a correla- 
tive “taina”. And that was obviously the kavi’s intention in our 
8 above : “yas tai madah......sa dustarah", as clearly shown by 
the parallel (q.v.) from which he takes the final pada, 8d. And he 
had clearly intended to have a gayatri with only three padas. But 
the SK, who, as we saw, had changed the second person (into third) 
in the preceding stanzas 6+7, could not leave a **tai" hanging in 
the air—hence he borrowed the convenient 8b (=VIII. 92. 17b) 
which gave him the missing “indra”! Yet he is betrayed by the fact 
that the kavi is using gayatris, not anustubhs, in all the surrounding 
stanza-groups : 1-3, 4 (+5), 6(--7), and 10 (+11)—but he was 
forced to add 9b (because of its “indra”) while the kavi was 
contextually clear with his “tai” alone, in continuation of his 
“tam u tva, tuvai, tvam" in 6+7) (q.v.). This is further confirmed 
by the SK’s confusing rendering of 9, where he makes an unsatis- 
factory attempt at pseudo-imitating the concatenation of VIII. 92. 


16+17 (a quite different one from the one actually intended by 
our kavi): 


9a) yah dustarah viivavara (!) $ravayiyah +(12) 
b) vajaisu asti (|) taruta (—'*madah", as in 8!)—(8) 
c) sa (I) nah Savistha (|) savana La vasau gahi (1?) 


` = taina (|) Savistha 
: d > 39 35 12 
: d) gamaima gaumati vrajai d 
cf. VIII. 66. 12a) purvis cit hi tvai (1) tuvikurmin agasah (1?) 
= = 5 »tva(l) ,, ss 19 s 
b) havantay indra ūtayah i pus ry 


= 


== » ari utaya? (N.B.)4- (8) 
c) tira$ cit aryah savana ta vasau gahi (N.B.)+ (12) 


d) šavistha (!) šrudhi mai h 
nd 1 havam (cf. 1७.29. 1-1. VIII. 


This text is the model of 9c above. (Note that here the SK 


mp ue LOldenbergl has been woefully misled by a too 
"qua p. नव aa against V.32. 100; but ““havant- 
p PUE Pa re the only possible sensible--idiomatic phrase— 

> misnterprets 12a as a self-contained sentence (hence 
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his OIM. from; IX.1.5c!) and has to find anyhow a subject “atayah” 
for “havantai” !): But theSK missed the kavi’s original turn, based 
on VIII.92.16 with its “taina (madai—)". He missed it, being 
probably misled by a reciters’ diplology : **táinà +Savistha: táina 
($)$a—: tai na (h) savistha”—which the SK, confused by the promi- 
nent “yah” and the ‘vasau gahi” in 9c, naturally miscorrected 
into the **proper" (as he thought) **yah...sa nak''— and thus gave 
Geldner and Oldenberg (the latter with the usual near-miss!) 
an exercise in contortionistic gymnastics—to explain it finally as a 
#avi’s own slip of the mind :(No, really !). Our emendation is fully 
confirmed by the fact that none of the three other parallels (VIII. 
33. 14--IV. 29. 1+66. 12) has a corresponding ‘“‘nah”, the latter 
being implicit in the “a” with the verbs (“‘gam, ya, vah”), as it is ` 
obvious. 

And so the dunce-cap belongs in the SK’s head—not the 
kavi’s l—as usual. He is capable of any idiotic thing in his palimp- 
sesting method-in-madness; but scholars should be more alert to ' 
his thumb-print, since so many of his fingers are thumbs !—In 
conclusion, mark this kavi’s characteristic link-up repetitive style 
which appears first in 1-3, goes on in 6+7 and especially in 7d 
vv. Sa, 8d v. 9a—and the same will be’ the case in the now 
following stanzas. 

10a) gavya-+u su nah yatha pura 

b) a$vaya uta rathaya -F(N.B.) (?) f 

= ” rathayā uta +x (Better; cf. I. I. 2b) 
c) varivasya mahamahah 

In 10b the SK transposes for a “better? end-rhythm in his 

orthoepy. Note how “‘gavya” links up with *'gaumati vrajai" in 9d. 

11a) nahi tai gira radhasah (N.B.) 

b) antam vindami sétara (?) (satraa !) + 
Considering this kavi's orthoepy (2b, 3b, 9b, 10b, etc.) ‘‘sdtara” 
is also quite likely (pace Oldenberg)—though ‘‘satraa” is better. 
Mark also the pada-overflowing style, typical of this kavi, as we 
shall see and have seen above. 

11८) daíasya nah maghavan ni cit adrivah 

d) dhiyah vajaibhih avitha (!?) 

= dhiyah vajaibhih dvisah (N.B.) + 
The context of 10-+-11c demands an injunctive-imperative (not a 
perfect tense !), as shown by I. 81. 1 which should read : 

I. 81. 1c) tam it mahat su ajigu + 

d)uta--1m arbhai—havamahai (clipped ending !) 
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e) sa vajaisu pra (!) no ’visat (SK’s “pra”) (1?) 


= h vajaisu avisat (N.B.) (cf. VIII. 
sa nah vaj ln 
cf. 8c) atha no ‘vita bhava (SK’s false abhinihitas !) 
= ““ nahavità ” + 


1II. 13. 62) uta nah brahman avisah (!?) (SK vs. his sarndhi D 
=uta nah brahma avisah (cf. VII. 61.2c!) 
c) ukthaisu (!) daivahütamah. 


But the SK wants a better final rhythm in IId above, hence his 
completely uncontextual **avitha", which he finds often used (cf. 
Grassm.), though contextually, by the kavis, 

But the metrical confusion that sets in after 10+11 cannot 
possibly be attributed to the normally versifying kavi of 1-11; 
and on the other hand we have found in that first part sufficient 
indications of the SK’s hand at work. Now this kavi shows a 
tendency—as already indicated—to repetitiveness (cf. 6a-tc, 
6b+7b, 7d--8a, 8d+9a) and simultaneously another to link up 
the stanzas through the repeated words and phrases (cf. 


6a vs. 
1—8 and 7a; 7d vs. 8a; 8d vs. 9a, 9d+-10a). With these guidelines, 
together with the glaring abrupt jumps in syntax (in the SK’s 
text) and the kavi's obvious intention of having normal stanza- 
groups (1—3; 4+5; 604-7; 8+9; 10+11) especially pragatha-like 
pairs, we can go confidently to work. The full justification of the 
changes made has been partly given, and the rest will be given 
further down (but meanwhile cf. Bloomfield, Rgo. Rep., ad loc.,). 
Gathering up the threads we have ; 


8a) yas tai madah (1) varainiyah)) . 

b) ((yah indra vrtrahantamah)) 

c) yah adadih suvah nrbhih 

d) sa (|) prtanasu dustarah (1) (SK for 


—(cf. 7d) + (8) 
=SK’s own!((8)) 


(( For the kavi cf. IV. 36, 6b)) 
49a) yah (!) dustarah 


+ (8) 
abc+9al) + (8) 


e N.B. 2 
2 vajaisu asti (l) tzruta N.B.) Y: d Em 
c) taini Savistha (1) savanà---a vasau hi(!) (N 

gamaima gaumati vrajai py E+ > 


10a) gavayātu su nah yathā pura e 
b) asvaya rathayd uta (SK for rhythm 1) +x (8) 
(c) variyasya (1) mahámahah (1) (8) 
+ La) nahi tai (I) sūra radhasah ' 
b) antam vindàmi satraa (sdtara ?) 
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. €) dašasya nah maghavan nü cit adrivah (12 
d) dhiyah vajaibhih dvisah (!) (N.B.) + (8) 


We come here to a break after what sounds as a final prayer 


(in 11) for 1-11 with direct address to Indra. He figures now in the 
3rd. person! 


12a) yah rsvah Sravayat-sakhg (8) 
b) vi$va-Fit sa vaida janima purustutah (12) 
c) tam (!) vi$vai manusa yuga i (8) 
d) indrazh havantai tavisarh yatasrucah (12) 


This is an inverted **satobrhat?? to which corresponds quite 
‘fittingly the extended **satobrhati? that we now find by putting 
together two syntactically congruent fragments which, in union 
with 12, build a self-contained dayrea. 

+ 189) sa (!) nah vàjaisu (!)avità purdvasuh (cf. VI. 48. 

2c) + (12) 
b) purahsthàtà maghava vrtraha bhuvat (12) 
(!) 15a) dadi(h) ra-iknah tanuvai dadih vasu + (12) 
b) dadih vajaisu (!) vajinam ((“‘puruhita”= 
SK’s)) + (8) 
((+‘‘ninam atha”=SK's too!)) 
(cf. I. 4. 8c--9a; 176. 5d; IX. 65. 1lc—all 8-syllable 
parallels!) 


Mark how this ‘transposition brings together the link-up 
repetition in (cf. Hdl) 13a--15b (so clearly re-echoing this kavis 
similar one in 7a--8ad--9ab!]as well as the smooth congruence 
in syntax and construction in 12--18--15 (vs. the jolting incon- 
gruence of the SK's 14+15+1", q.v.!), so that 134-15 form a 
naturalnormal single stanza (for a sort of variated pragatha 
together with 12), even though so procrusteanly dislocated by the 
SK. That could scarcely be possible unless kavi-intended | TheSK’s 
wrenching is meant to separate the two **vájaisu'" phrases in 
13a+-15b (so typical of this kavi—cf. the three **dadih" in 1520!) 
away from each other and from 11d, so that there is only »» of 
them after each different stanza (10+ 12+-14)—even if that means 
leaving the syntax of 15 woefully hanging in the air without 
context-support (q.v.). But that also—by a typical SK’s trick !— 
makes each halfstanza look at least like a virajo jagatis, asa 
possible independent verse: hence the SK's tell-tale blatantly 
incongruous “puruhita” (cf. VIII. 24. 8c+-9c—easily suggested 
by the *'purustutah" in 19b) obviously at loggerheads with its 
context, whether the original one here restored or—still worsel— 
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| , use verse-cobbling of our palimpsesting 
RE uon न्न pair *'vajaigu vajinam"l) : which itself 
See fally supports our emendations in this connexion. 'The SK 

dds further “nünam. atha”, which makes his 15b hypermetric, 
m he places it after his 14 (whose a+c he makes hypermetric 
too, aswe shall see). This completely unmetrical appendage 
looks like an SK's attempt at giving sense to the torn, verbless 
sentence (cf. Grassmann). But this splitting of one stanza upsets 
the pragatha-like pairing of the hymn, and consequently forces 
the SK to engineer another similar split (to restore the balance). 
This he duly executes in the immediately following stanza, which 
is 14 (and which he, metrically thoroughly misjudges) : 


14a) abhi vah viram andhasah (cf. 11ab!) (8) 
b) madai gaya gira maha (N.B.-cf. 17d!) +(8) 
c) vicaitasam indararh nama (Q) fakinam (()) +(12) 
d) (0) irajyantarh vasinaam (()) (=16a vs. be!) +(8) 
This very clearly is the opening of a new self-contained 
unit with a brhati (followed, as we shall see, by an inverted sato- 
brhati, like 12), corresponding to what we saw in previous cases : 
6-11 and 12--13--15, though in varying arrangements. But the SK. 
misinterpreted the padas, misled by his word-grouping (by sense vs. 
metre) | For him the text reads : 
14a) abhi vah viram andhasah madai (su) gaya (1?) —13 (tr-/)! 
b) gira mahà vicaitasam =8 
c) indram nama (Srutyarh) šakinam (vaco yatha) (1?) =13 
(i. 1)! 
We bracket what the SK adds : 
Id (it being the only case vs. 4 « 
phrase in this context—as against 
q: V); but the SK needs that extra 


read “gaya” as Duda-end, because it i 
open the next pada !) and because 
“Alab above! This forces him to read « 


i in the unique 
Db (q.v.). Against this latter kavi he reads “Srutyam” and by adding 


(an hap. leg.! sense ?—suggested by 21०? G 
: y «lc ?—cf. Gra- 
ssm. +- Geld.-Oldenb.), he makes the pāda have 13 syllables (! ),९ 


exactly like his 14a (but with a jagati-rhythm, in conformity with 
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the prevalent:iambic trend of this hymn—cf. his 14b). And note 
that he can only split the original stanza here, if he has to get 
some sense in the first part. The second part (the SK's 16) is now 
reduced to 16a: (()) “irajyantam vasünam", for which cf. 1. 7. 
9b+58. 7c+X. 93. 3a-LIV. 1. 20a+b—(besides VIII. 39. 10c; 
41. 9e; I. 151. 6d). These parallels were bound to supply the SK— 
as againstthe kavi's real parallels: VI. 60. lc; X. 140. 4a; VII. 
23. 2b—with the materials and the natural mnemonic association 
for him easily to complete the pada (16a) into a (for him) 10-sylla- 
ble tristubh (since he does not resolve the—am syllables) similar to 
the 10-syllable (!) jagatt that for him is his 15a (q.v.). But since 
he has made the first part of the original 14 into three padas (as 
shown above); he now tries to make also three padas for the second 
part, in this woebegone way : 


16a) visvaisam irajyantarh vasinam (1?) 
b) sasahvdrhsarh cit asya varpasah (13) 
C) krpayatah nanam aty--atha (1?) 


16b seems a jumble of scraps made (by the SK) to look like 
a 10-syllable (!) jagati (as in his preceding 15a!) out of reminisce- 
nces from V. 48. 4b--I. 141. 3a--X. 100.7c and from VIII. 16. 
10c+I. 100. 5b. In the case of **sasahvarhsam" it is to be noted 
that the SK had been busy with the word.and worked upon it 
repeatedly : à 
IX. 110. 120) su àyudhah sasahvün sauma $atrün (! ?) (SK's 
filler !) 
L9 99 sahvaan 93 ११ + 

cf. IX. 90. 3d)asadhah sáhvàn prtanasu satrin ; 

VIII. 16. 10c) sisahvarhsarh yudha-+-amitran (12) (SK’s 


filler !) 
= sahvarmsam yudha amitran (troch.!) + 
cf. VII. 92. 4d) sásahvarnsah yudha nrbhih amitran — (N.B.) 
SIR nrbhih yudha amitran x + 
I. 100. 5b) nrsahiyai saasahvan amitran + 


These texts show the SK busy with “sasahvan” filling and 
modifying the text for the sake of his verse and younger orthoepy 
and samdhi. Hence he was likely to remember it in connexion 
with Indra. As regards 16c, he makes it into a 9-syllable (!) iam- 
bic pada bya slight counter-piece-variation of the non-iambic 
appendage in his 15b, so as to mutually confirm both appendages 
as if intended symmetrical tags of the kavi himself : “nanam atha’? 


vs. “nanam aty--atha”. The exact number of syllables does not, 
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SS his) ct of his 13-17, where 
i f him in this whole context o , 
RCM meo e so abnormally usual. Hence for him 16c 
his anoma व jagati with shortened post-yati not so very 
us F mE his own 16b. But if we look attentively we shall 
ba 16bc have, as original basis, a normal jagati (in all 
probability) : | 


““ssahvarhsar cit varpasah krpáyatah (12) — š 

The position of “krpayatah” is similar to the one found for 
its counterparts in I. 146. 5b+-III. 48. 9c (q.v.); and'as regards its 
orthoepy cf. this kavis Ib, 3a, 9b, 11d (+!)+18a, 17a, 19c, 20a 
(+) and the archaic usage in (f.i.): . M 

I. 116. 22d) jasirayai stariyarh pipyathuh gam + 

VI. 13. 5d) vayah vrkay-arayai jdsurdyai (haplol.) + 

Note that in this second text, the same kavi makes abundant 
use of that metrical protraction in the final tristubh-rhythm which 
he has in 1ab, 2ac, cf. : : 

2c) agnai mitrah na brhatzh rtasya `. (N.B) .+ 


It must be noted that “kppayatdh” is. an hap.leg. (accent.!), 
whose meaning is uncertain (cf. Grassm., .Geldner; Oldenberg), 
so that the SK cannot have merel 


y borrowed it from any other 
Samhita hymn—which holds good too for ‘“‘ninam atha, ninam. 


atyatha, vaco yatha” above. Hence we must conclude that he 
borrowed it from some lost (or non-Samhita ?) Indra-hymn (of his 
own school) precisely in order to fill up the “missing” padas in 
his16. For that purpose of his one pada.was sufficient, since **var- 
pasah” suggested to him a pada-end (cf. VIII. 16. 10c plus all the 
other three cases in Grassm.) and he could make it into a 10-syll- 
able jagat (like his 15a!) by adding the (here quite uncontextual !) 
“asya” from the nearby VIII. 16. 10c—where it fits perfectly 
into that context ! (q.v.). As for ‘‘krpayatah”, he had already the 
verse-filling appendage that we saw above, which (together with 
its counterpart in 15b) he may have meant in some such sense 
like the one variously conjectured by Grassm. and-or Geldner and-or 
Oldenberg (q.v.). He was not afraid of introducting that **krpa- 
yatah" because of its similarity to the forms listed by Grassm., 
S.V. “krap” (q.v.), though with different accentuation ! 

The above results bring out by them 
fact for Revedic text-criticism, namely, 
tely wrong to approach the text of the above Stanzas (13-16) 
without taking July into consideration that this kavi has shown 
in a long series of previous stanzas (1-121) that.he is composirig 


that it would be comple- 
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in normal. metrical patterns and he continues composing in 
them in 18-20 in this first self-contained and coherent part of the 
hymn—even if made up of parts which can: have been originally 
self-contained like 1-11 and 12--18--15 with 144-16-L-174-184- 
19--20 (cf. below). Hence it would be unreasonable to believe 
that this kavi all ofa sudden, right in the middle of his compo- 
sition, abandons these conventional patterns in a completely irregu- 
lar fashion—all the more when, in between those irregular pieces, 
the regular patterns persistently appear and are for the most part 
easily restorable with relatively slight emendations : cf. 1890, 14a, 
15ab, 16a, to name only the most obvious. If to this we add the 
kavi’s individual stylistic and versifying trends manifested in his 
regular-normal stanzas, and on the other hand we take into acco- 
unt the SK’s redactorial trends, we shall have reasonably to con- 
clude that any disturbance of the conventional patterns must a 
priori be attributed to the SK and the necessary emendations for 
the restitution of normal patterns be deemed text-critically jus- 
tified in function of metre, rhythm, archaic orthoepy and para- 
llels. This applies in a special way to the last stanza of this metri- 
cally anomalous interlude : 


17a) mahah su vah ardm—isai (8) 
b) stávàmahai (midhusai) ararhgamaya jagmayai) . !?) 
= stavd mahdi (( )) arathgamaya jagmayai. ` +. (12) 
c) yajüaibhih girbhih visvamanusam màrutam iyaksasi (1?) 
d) gayai tva (!) namasa gird Loc QD) 
= ld) gayai tam namasa gira x + (8) 
= lc) vi$vámanugàm marutam iyaksan (N.B.) X + (11): 


Note the kavi's normal pattern preserved in 1790, and how 
easily it re-appears in b+c (with perfect rhythm and sense !) once 
thedisturbing unmetrical elements are eliminated and the verb- 
accents are respected face Geldner--Oldenb.). That could not be 
so easily possible unless the kavi had so composed them, surely. 
As for 17a Oldenberg is right (vs. a wavering Geldner) to side 
with Grassmann in considering. "faram-igai" as a compound 
parallel to the obvious *aramgamaya ". - But Grassmann is again 
right against the other two in straightforwardly accepting this 
kavi's exceptional use of cstu? with dative. üt pU be 
explained in the sense of “singing praises for (cf. a s.v. 
7); but more likely it is an analogical” construction pe m 
due to this very kavi's use of “ga”. This latter Oy Wha with- 
out upasarga—is overwhelmingly used with datize of the person 
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concerned and the same is the case with “‘pra+ga”’; but in 
mandalas I + VIII the accusative sporadically appears under 
the influence of **gà-l-abhi" or “accha” etc., as we see in 17d vs, 
14a (vs. the neighbouring VIII. 65. 21a with the usual : "stautram 
indraya (!) gayata”). This interchange of cases in such a similar 
verb must have influenced our kavi, who uses both verbs in such 
close association and finds the dative so handy for his verse- 
building and his alliterating formations (‘‘aram-isai, aram- 
gamaya, jagmayai") especially since the last two of them are given 
him readymade by the kavi of VI. 42. 1c (in rhythm and in dative), 
whom he unblushingly reproduces (cf. Rev. Repet., ad loc.). He 
adds ‘“‘midhusai” led by the remembrance of the nearby VIII. 
76, Ta and X. 85. 25c-+-45a, but more especially by the **aram? 
association of VII. 86.7a. This latter text shows “‘midhusai” in the 
typical post-yati position where it is systematically placed by the 


kavis (6 out of 10, excluding this problematic one) when they do: 


not put it at the iambic fada-end (cf. Grassm., s.v.). Tt is already 
an indication of its spuriousness here that it comes after an 
early yati (against all the other six cases!) and that it is unme- 
trical—also against all the rest. The reason for this addition is 
the SK'sdesire to make 17b an hypermetric (as in his 14ac above) 
corresponding to his enlarged 17c. In the latter, **yajnaibhih gir- 
bhih” (cf: 3c) is an obvious interpolation, taken bodily from VI. 
2.20, (cf. V. 6.10b), precisely to correspond to the **namasá gira” 
in 17d. (And here mark that this ‘“namasa gira” as pada-end ex- 
plains and fully confirms the “gira maha’’in our 14b, alsoas pada- 
end, instead of the natural maha gira”, equally rhythmical-metrical, 
(D. as shown by II. 24. 1b (q.v.)—the kavi naturally avoiding 
the same fada-end in two adjoining stanzas, as this very fact proves 
144-17 (1) to be, in agreement with our text-reconstruction!). But 
what possibly could the SK have had in mind with his 17cd? A look 
at Geldner's intricately disjointed translation will surely convince 
an unprejudiced mind that neither an SK nor (much less) a 
sensible composing kavi could -have meant such a puzzle. What 
the SK must have meant, judging by his context and parallels 
(cf. Grassm. s.v. *iyaks")is: “together with the sacrifices and 
hymns of the Maruts you, Indra, have (still) a desire (for more 


from the kavi) —(hence) I belaud you with worship and hymn”. 
cf. Grassm., s.v. and Geldner. 


For the sense here given to *'iyaks" 


himself in his respective translations. But in. order to obtain this 
semblance of sensible sense the SK. has transposed padas 17८०, from 
the normal pattern in pragathas and'in this series of stanza-pairs 
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of never having two jagatis together but alternating them wi 
8-syllable padas—if available (which naturally ache shane. 
enlarged satobrhati!). That has been the order of this kavi in 
the un-emendated stanzas, and that has been also the (self-con- 
firmatory!) result in our emendated: ones (with the above natural 
exception). The SK has had to make that transposition obviously 
in order to avoid the self-defeating, anticlimatic appearance of 
saying: “I sing to you (but!) you desire (to be worshipped) with 
the Maruts worship and praise". But note that the restored 
normal pada-order involves an abrupt, uncontextual **tvà" (without 
the natural expected, clarifying *'indra"—vs. 8b + 19b 1) that ` 
hangs together with ‘‘iyaksasi.? The natural thing to expect 
would be “‘tam”’—not “‘tva” (suggested by VI. 2. 2ab-LI. 10. la). 
On the other hand, the object of ‘‘iyaks” is very prominently 
*sumnam" (cf. Grassm. s.v.: I. 153. 2d; II. 20. ld. X, 50, 3b), 
but that is something that men desire and seek from gods, not Indra 
from anyone, not even from the Maruts. And yet the restored 
pada-order, the context and syntax (together with this kavi's pàda- 
overflowing style, cf. llab--14ab—and especially the restored 3a 
vs. 6a (!) above) would lead us to have to accept that Indra longs 
for the Maruts’ ‘‘yajiia” and **sumna" (|) of all things ! This is so 
because 17cd is syntactically inextricably concatenated with 18— 
which precisely lacks that “missing?” verb of 17c! But it can only be 
the poet who can desire the help of the ‘‘yajiia’’ and the ‘‘sumna’’ of 
the Maruts as in the telling parallels above. Hence, if we recon- 
struct the texts concerned in function of all the convergent indi- 
cations above, we are led to the following result : 


17a) mahah (!) su vah ardm-igai + (8) 
b) staza mahdi (!) aramgamaya jagmayai + (12) 
10) gayai tam (!) namasa gira + (8) ! 
tc) (()) visva@manusam (!) marutam (!) iyaksan (!) ++ (11)! 

18a) yai (!) patayantay ajmabhih + (8) 


b) girtnàm snubhih, aisaam (1) (N B.) + (8) 

c) yajiiam (?) mahisvaninaam (‘‘ganam” ?) + (8) 

d) sumnam (!!) tuvisvaninaam (0) ‘tos + (8) 
The “‘aisaam” of 18b (typically accentless. as referring toa 
foregoing subject !) is expressly meant (and can—in #his context— 
only so be meant |) to take up the syntactically unconnected (nh of 
17c and to complete it with the naturally expected accusatives (“yaj 
fiam-I-sumnam") which the kavi had purposely left unsaid and un- 
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m ५ in order to link up the last of his 
gaping in Pe. wo een irca 18-+20 (which itself symme- 
s corresponds to the tyca opening this first part of m hymn: 
1-8—also syntactically connected, as we saw, with 6+7 1). Hence 
Mie obv ously means: “(aharh ) gayai lam (indram), maru- 
tam (!)—yai patayantay ajmabhih girinam snubhil—aisaam (!!) 
yajñarn sumnam (! iyaksan.” But the SK was caught napping and 
confused by this unusual link up, and he only saw the seemingly 
senselessly uncompleted “‘visvamanusgarh marutàm"., This he duly 
rounded off with his borrowed “‘yajfiaibhih+ girbhih” (relying on 
*namasa gira” in 17d and on “‘yajfiam”’ in 18c). But then he was 
faced with the “anomaly” of ‘‘iyaksan” building a trisiubh in a 
stanza of iambic padas and jagatis. And here he remembers the pa- 
rallels with iambic pada-end **iyaksasi" (in nearby VIII. 55. 31b; 
31. 15d-- 18d)and especially VI. 49.4d: ‘‘kavih kavim lyaksasi, pray- 
ajyau"—Aand that gives him the idea to complete sense and rhythm 
in the way explained above : **with the sacrifices and hymns of the 
Maruts you desire (the kavi)— (hence) I sing to you", And the SK 
probably intended 18 to mean : **The **yajfia"" and the **sumna? of 
those Maruts (I offer—or—they (?) offer to you—or, better : I sing 
to—''gayai" in 17d !).” But *'sumnam" and the other indicia poin- 
ted out above betray the- spuriousness of the whole set-up. The 
difficulty of this unexpected tristubh is solved by the consideration 
that all the above reasons simply demand it, and also by the well- 
known fact that such exceptional mixture-variations do take place 
Occasionally; but, above all, because in this particular case this 
Kavi has.faired this last tristubh of his last stanza-fair. with a simi- 
larly unusual one in his last stanza of his final stanza-trca, in 20c 
— which, beinga brhati, would usually give us a jagatt. Hence both 
exceptions must be held to be this kavi's symmetrical (and there- 
fore, mutually supporting) intended variations. 

€ cannow put the finishing touches to l7ab :-in 17a ‘‘mahah’” 
is the adverb ‘-greatly” as Grassm. rightly saw—face' Geldner+- 
Oldenberg! (q.v.), especially because “vah” is ‘completely and 
absurdly uncontextual, except as the exact counterpart of the 

well-known—and here mutually confirmatory | —Rgvedic “vah” 
in thefair-stanza (as we now know it to be) 14a: **abhi vah (1) vīram” 
A **mahah su vah” as referring to the Maruts is totally out of the 
question and only a solution of despair that nothing can warrant— 
pace the above two great scholars | On the other hand “‘stava- 
mahai’? is an h. 1. vs. the usual “stavama, stumasi". Besides, this 
kavi uses the singular “gaya, gayaiin this immediate context, though 
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we do find plurals in 1-3 anda double “tmahai” in bac. And 
iis possibly this plural which influenced the SK (or possibly th 
reciters before him) to make a "stávàmahai" P y 5 X 
ec = 41”, T out of the kavi’s 
stava mahái". The reason is that “stava” is a rath 
archaic form (cf. Grassm.) which th S E ME 
: > the SK may have misinter- 
preted as "stuhi" (cf. Sayana himself, ad X 89. Jal) and then 
miscorrected away as involving an incongruity : “‘stuhi vs, ९६५००१? 
in 17b vs. d (originally adjoining, as we now know!, whil न E 4 E 
hai vs. gayai” is unobjecti : ga 6s 
ERES link-ups hos um Farthen, his. kavi infond ok 
ite g lin ; maháh stavà mahái" is quite in 
keeping with his style and very fitting indeed. Finally, and not 
least, the kavi has bodily taken over “‘arathgamaya jagmayai" from 
VI. 42. 1c, nd yet has not incorporated the all-important **narai"* 
(1d)— cf. **viram" in our pairing stanza 14a !—which would 
really have normally clarified the sense : ‘‘stava narai aramgamaya 
jagmayai". But the kavi did not include **narai" precisely because 
he had in mind Ais favourite word-play-linkage : *tmaháh : mahai” 
all the more since “mahai” (as **the great one") is so used by the 
kavis especially in the case of Indra (cf. Grassm., “mah”, 2: VII. 
24.5a-+381,10a—with a close resemblance to our text!—and VII.32. 
Qa, etc.). Hence it must be the transmitters (reciters and-or SK) 
who made the necessary change of accent, misled by the similarity 
and by the pseudo-model of **tmahai" in 6ac, if for no other 
reasons (as said above). Hence in conclusion, we have to accept 
the text of 14-+17 as reconstructed above. 

But as for 18-20 we find the SK trying to turn the final trca 
into a misbegotten caricature of a brhati-iyca with his redactorial 
tricks. And first we find in 18d (!) an appendage “‘pra--adhvarai” 
—which is evidently borrowed (in the cavalierly style of the SK 
in this context) from the triple prominent occurrence in VIII.12. 
31d—33d, the idea being suggested by “‘yajfiam” in 18c; but this 
very word is suspect, as making a not very appropriate sense In 
the context (a ““yajña” of the Maruts occurs nowhere elsel), and 
as being due to the SK’s own spurious “yajiiaibhih In 176, and 
to the very: desire .of inserting *pra-J-adhvarai—while a very 
natural parallel in X. 77.1d contains the Word ha: makes good 
sense : ‘‘ganam (!) astausi aisaam (Dna gaubhasai .—Hence to the 
restored “iyakgan’ in the last (as restored) pada of 17 corresponds 
really : :mabhi + 
18a) yai patayantay ajmabhih — iE 

b) girtgarh snubhih aisaam - +(N.B.) 
c) ganam mahisvaninaam 
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d) sumnarh tuvisvaninaam. 9 (( bes ) + 

That the SK’s ‘‘pra+-adhvarai’’ is spurious is.also proved by 

` the fact that the resulting stanza is not a brhati-type, as is the one 

such legitimate member of this trea, 20, as we cem see. But the 

SK could not possibly have put his "*pra-Fadhvarai in 18c here, 

both because of the context of 18d, and because his pseudo-mode] 
shows it thrice as stanza-final.—F urther : 


19a) prabhangam durmatinaam + (8) 
b) indra$avistha à bhara (N.B.) dk (8) 
= $avistha indra” °?” (65555) X + (=)(better | 
c) rayim asmabhya yijiyam (( )) + (8) () 
d) jya-istham caudayat-matai (D-N.B.) -+ (8) 


In 19b the SK dodges his sathdhi, as also in VII. 13..12a 
+68, ld vs. 1.:80. lc, etc. (q.v.).—The SK’s “caudayat-matai” in 
19c is an unblushing copying from 19d in the manner of the echo- 
rhyme of the Parucchepa hymns, but blatantly betrayed by the fact 
-that this kavi in this part of the hymn, does not make use of such 
a versifying device (not even strictly in 6ac, though it appears 
repeatedly in the **danastuti in 21-833—which is what gave the 
‘idea to our tinkering SK, obviously!)—and also by involving 
(for metricality!) a typically SK’s own ‘modern **ksaipra in 
*tyujyam" which is the only one in the whole Samhita (cf. Grassm. 
and the parallel VII. 36.7d) and is a complete alien misfit in 
this context of consistent archaic orthoepy. Hence 18+-19 confirm 
one another as being just normal iambic anustubhs.' But in 20 the 
kavi wants to signal the end of the trca ofthis part of the hymn 
—as well as to pair his tristubh in 17c (our 17d!) : 


20a) sanitah susanisah ugra 1? 
= sanitaram susdnitah (no **ugra"'l) + (8) 
b) citra caitistha sunrta ARI 
= citrám caitistha ,, + (8) 


c) prasaha samrat sahurirh sahantam (N.B.) = (11)! 
d) bhujyum vajaisu purviyam (=VIII.22.2b + (8) 

‘The woefully unmetrical 20a is made by the SK after cases 
of frequent pada-final “ugra? (cf. esp., VII. 25. 4b; IV. 20. 7c; 
VI. 41. 3c; I. 33. Sc-VIIT. 46. 20a above—and also VIII. 24. "7c, 
etc.) for a trochaic-like Pair to 20c! The kavi—in what we have 
found to be his characteristic pada-and-stanza-overflowing style— 
obviously intends to continue the description of the ‘‘rayim?? 
in 19cd (cf. Geldner with his shrewd reference to V. 23. I—our 
kavi’s obvious model). But the SK misses it or is misled 
by the heaped vocatives to Indra’s praise in 1-3 (q.v.) and by 
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Ex en in 20cd, to lay it on with a trowel so as to propi- 
y unto overflowing generosity : and thus he simpl 

changes everything into dithyrambic vocatives. But metre मंत 
scnse and context demand the above emendations—and rd that 
there is no other “sanitah+-susanitah, citra-caitistha”’ in the whole 
SEGUE though they do occur singly—except precisely “sanitah” 
(vs. ‘susanitah” in III. 18. Sal). But the SK. obviously wants to 
(pseudo )-imitate the kavi's word-play : “‘prasahd sahurir sahantam” 
—which itself emulates the well known *u$atir ugantam”? but 
imitates more closely and obviously: ; 

V.23.la) agnai sahantam (!) ā bhara (!) 


b) dyumnasya prāsahā (!) rayim (!) 
c) visvah yah carsanih abhi 
d) asa vajaisu (!) sasahat (1) 

Here note that 20c is a perfect tristubh and cannot be reduced 
to an iambic octosyllable—and that the Kavi intended it so, asshown 
by its evident model. The latter is the reason why the SK does 
not try to make it into a jagati by using the suggestive *'sahan- 
tam" of I. 129. 9a (hap. leg.), But the kavi wants the tristubh pair 
of 17d above! Q.E.D.—Further (and here begins the dànastutil) : 

21a) à sa aitu yah ivat à (m) (SK's m vs **hiatus?!!) 

b) adaivah purtam a-dadai 


= »» püratam dadai (svarabhakti!) + 
c) yatha cit vaah a$viyah (cf. VIII.35.7a!) + 
d) prthusravasi kanitai (SK for c-24ab) (2) ; 

= kanitai prthusrdvasi (cf. 24ab!) x + 

= e) asyah vi-usi adadai ; + 


This is clearly intended as a pañkti. The “a” in 21a was 
obviously meant by the kavi as a variation vs. the ‘‘a-dadai” of 21d 
with an archaic usage in the separation of the upasarga from its 
verb even in subordinate sentences. But the SK lacked one syll- 
able, since he had no svarabhakti E us depu et 
imitated 21e, needlessly repeating “a” (cf. 2lal). For **püratam" 
cf. dhirataih in I. 128. "fg (vs. Grassm.). In 21d the SK reshuffles 
for the “normal”? order as in 24ab, but precisely there the kavi 
places “‘prthusra@vasah” as pada-end with an archaic oe. 
that yields the regular iambic rhythm (cf. also VIII.5.37a!). An 


isi i d shall 
i ii in his iambic rhythm,.as we see here and sha 
udo o v following stanza is also an iambic 


see further down. — The now ° yee 
paükti (SK—enlarged in 22a!) mutually confirming and co et 
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kavi mixed a perfectly iambic gayatri 
94. (In between the kavi mixe n ga 
ue . which appears also in the second danastuti in 29- 
93 below, as we shall see). 
E 22a) sastim sahasra--asvyasya--ayuta--asanam (!?) 
(=shhasra agviyasya sanam (cf. 29bc) (no ‘‘ayuta’’?) 
+(?) 
(=asvyasya ayutd--asanam) . (cf. IV.41.10a) =8 
syllables! +(?) 
e (2a&vivasya--ayutà--asanam) (vs. 29b;)(no *'sastirh s.??!) 
+(?) 
(=aSvanam ayuta+ » +(SK’s+for rhythm in his 
: **Sagati"l)—rigAt ! 
(b--ustranam (?) viméatim gata (cf. a—''a$vaánam" | 
=kavi’s own !) 
.c) dasa Syavinaam fata 
d) daa trz-arusingam + 
e) dasa gavam sahasará (?) (sahasraa!) (cf. VIII. 2.410) + 


. (The “‘ayuta” in 22a could be a pure “enhancing” filler 
bodily lifted by the SK from the parallels—contra Geldner and 
his wasted attempt ata justifying translation (vs...22e!). It is an 
astronomical number in repeated use in the ‘‘danastutis” of this 
VIII Mandala, cf. 34. 15; 21..18; 2. 41; 1.5 (cf. Grassm.). The 
SK has been busy with.that word, hence he could remember it 
handily to fill what for him is a very faulty jagati (22a) —owing 
to his samdhi which yields him only nine or at most ten syllables! 
The texts concerned are : à 

VIII.34.15b) ayutàni šatani ca (SK for samdhi!) 

S —$atani ayutani ca (samhdhil—cf. 14a) x 

VIII.21.18b) sahasram ayuta dadat (SK for sazndhi!) 

=sahasré ayuta ,, (samdhil—cf. 2.41bc) >-- 

Hence there could be no doubt about the spuriousness of the 
“ayuta in” 22a, which the metre obviously excludes—if a jagati were 
kavi-intended! But the next following 24 (after a gayatri, 23) is a 
perfectly metrical pankti! And so is 21! Hence 22 also—with 22a: 
“asvanam—ayuta-+ asanam”’, and ““sastim sahasra?” bodily. filched 


from 29b by the Sk (cf. “parallels” in Concord.!) to enhancel— 
Further : : 


| — 24a) dānāsah prthuSravasah cf. 21d!) (N.B.). | + 
z b) kanitasya suradhasah 3 Se 
८) ratham hiranyayarh dadat 
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d) marhhisthah suurih abhut (cf. 1.61.34) + ` 
€) varsistham akrta $ravah ` i 


të This is again a pankti—confirming our text for 22a above.— 
‘The rhythm of 24a (cf. above, 21d !) is perfectly iambic, owing to 
a convention in the kavi’s orthoepy that “ru, **$ra"' can be consi- 
eis as “ह, Sra,” (cf. “ruta vs. $rnaumi").—A perfect brhati 
now follows in 25—with the special feature of an echo-rhyme (and 
as introduction to the second danastuti with a prayer-address to 
Vayu!): 
25c) vayarh hi tai cakrmà bhüri dāvanai 
d) sadaš cit mahi davanai (N.B.) (echo-rhyme) 
26a) yah a$ aibhih vahatai vasta (v) usraah +(N.B.) 
b) trih sapta saptatinaam 
c) aibhih saumaibhih  saumasudbhya(s) saumapah + ! 
(haplol.) 
This is a satobrhati (for a pragatha with 25). In 26a **usr- 
‘aah” is preferable (cf. 28b) to a possible **üsaráh"—and in 26c we 
have our haplology—s--s—-(—s)--s—-s, as pointed out higher 
up (together with the accompanying text-emendation, q.v.).— 
Further (in another brhati for a second pragatha) : 


27a) yah ma (y) imarh (!). citu tmani ` f 
b) amandat citrérh. (!) dāvanai, . (!?) 
=citram amanda (d) dāvanai (mamandat?) x + 


This is the other haplology (‘‘—a(d)-+-da—”’), which could 
be possibly accompanied—as said further up—by still another 
one of the transmitters’ own making. And, as the contextual 
demands indicate, the subject is vayu . “yah imam citram”—who 
(inspired)this Citra (meaning the King, cf. VIII.21.18a, not “citram” 
= wondrous thing)—vs. Geldner, who points out the difference in 
accent. The latter is due to the SK, misled by the reasons indicated 
above and by the use of “‘citrá—” (adjective) by the kavi in 20b 
above !—Further (in a metrical-archaic satobrhatt) : 


28a) ucdthiyai vapusi yah suva-raat (N.B.) + 


b) uta, vayau, ghrtasnach : (N.B.) LC 
c) a$va-isitarh raja (4)--isitarh $una--isitam (N.B.) 
d) pra ajma tat idarh nu tat ` + 


This is clearly intended to be a normal “satobrhatt” corres: 
ponding to the preceding "*brhatr? in .27—and this ari a 
archaic orthoepy restored above in 28a confirmed by 28 e sue ) 
and by the archaisms in 98cd—cf.Oldenberg who, as usual, points 
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in the right direction, though without going far enough. —Further: 
29a) adha priyam tsirdya cf. lc, 2bc,3a)+(troch.!) 
` b) sastirh sahasraa--asanam cf. 22a!) + 
c) a$vànaam it na vrsnam cf. a! -- V.18.5b; VI.63.10b) 
(troch.!) 


—agvanam it na vrsnaam (?) (unlikely—cf. 29a!) 

In 29a one could think of an archaic dative “‘isiraai” (with 
protraction and resolution—cf. Grassm., s. v.—but it is unlikely 
here); yet it should be clear that the Kavi intends to variate the 
rhythm in the first pada with a trochaic end, as we have seen in the 
initial gayatri-trca: lc, 2bc, 3a. In 29b ‘‘sahasraa+asanam” (no 
“vocalis ante vocalem", but archaic resolution plus “‘partial?? 
samdhil—cf.22a), though ‘‘sahd@seré--asanam”’ is thinkable too. 
In 29c a irochaic pair to 29a is more likely here, in spite of VIII. 
D6.4c (cf. above 2c vs. VIII. 19. 8d).—Further: 


30a) gavah na yūtham upa yanti vadhrayah (N.B.)  (!?) 
—gavam 55 » » (cf. 1.86.7b 
t + VIII. 4.20d) + 
b) upa ma yanti vadhrayah (echo-rh.!) (N.B.) 
The SK has misunderstood the upamà in 30a as if: ‘gavah 
na yütham yanti” !—while the kavi clearly meant : **gavám na 
yutham vadhrayah upa mz yanti.” 


93 


This 2—pada (!) stanza has a typical echo-rhyme (cf. 32८0). 
—Further : 
91a) adha yat carathai ganai 
b) $atam ustram (!) acikradat (cf. 22b--VIII. 
5.37d) + (?) 
= ,, ustra (h) acikradan (cf. 21a--b!--22b-- VIII. 
|. 6.97d) + 
(= ustranam cikradat+-$atam) @ + x 
(=Satam ustranaarh kradat) (IX. 97. 18c-28a) + (?) 
(=Satam ustranaam kraan) (cf. 26ab, 28ab+-11. II.8b; 
IX.69. 3c; 64.9c; 98. 4ca) + (?) 
The first solution is right: reciters’ mis-nasalization+-SK’s 
mis-correction of the verb.—((Or "can ‘‘ustram’ be archaic genit. 
pl.(?)—cf. parallels and Geldner. But that must be less likely 
here. On the other hand—to test the other alternatives—if 
*kradat" had been there, or—a fortiori —‘‘cikradat”’, the SK 
would not have touched it, corisidering his handling of VIII. 5. 
Side vs. 5. 47b+-48b (q.v.) and of IX.90, 4d-++VIII.51.4c. Hence 
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it could only have been an outrageously ‘“unmetrical’? (for him!) 
form—like the last one above—that could lead to what would be 
his typically-out-rageously redactorial mis-emendation—possibly 
relying on the **ustrán" of VIII.6.48b, but more probably in 
pseudo-imitation of the archaic genit. pl. forms (‘‘ugtram’?) 
which for him, as the pp. shows, are supposed to be clipped 
terminations (hence his **daivàn janma”, in I. 71.3., etc.—cf. 
Grassm.—as if for ‘‘daivin—(am) janma”, which it in no way 
is at all!). Hence he would characteristically choose an augmented, 
clarifying, metrically filling and rhythmical form as is ““aci- 
kradat", and one in frequent use (cf. Grassm.). Now, the above 
(last) restituted form '*krán" is amply testified (cf. Grassm. s.v. 
**krand") and is perfectly in keeping with this kavi's stylistic- 
orthoepic trends, throughout the hymn, but more especially in 
thislast homogenous part of it, as shown by the parallels given 
above. And note that the archaic genit. pl. ‘‘ustram’’ may be still 
absolutely possible and would obviously simplify matters by leaving 
this pada unchanged—so that one wishes it were true. But it is too 
good to be so! Yet in that case—but only then !—the alternative 
explanation above would hold good on solid grounds.))—Still the 
first solution is alone right: the SK was misled by mis-nasalization-+- 
parallels (q.v.). 


31c) adha $vitnaigu virnsatirh sata (!?) 
um » » » $at—àa dadai (cf. 2196!) +- (hap- 
lol.l 


This **hypermetrical" pada is just the maimed rump of a 
jagati, pairing the one in 80a above (cf. the SK’s similar trick 
in X. 129. 7b!). But the SK objects, possibly, to having twice the 
same repetitiveness (cf. 21be), and, certainly, to the seeming 
contradiction that the singer gives (Sata dadai ) when in 32b 
he obviously receives (५६ dadai”) l But the kavi intends here a 
shrewd haplology : ‘sat-a dadai”, clearly relying on the evident 
context (and on 22b immediately following) to make his nant 
unmistakable.—And now we have all the factors that s a at 
the stanzas 29+30+31 area pragatha-like pair with air i 
an enlarged pankti (cf. 221) and 31 as an enlarged pa mt 
— corresponding to the straight pankti--gayatri ın A is ee oe 
in turn, correspond to 93-424 in the first danastuti'). 


kavi intended 29+-30+31 to be: : 
29-302) atha priyam isiraya + (troch.) R 
b) sastim sahasraa--asanam F 
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` `e) a$vanaam it na vrgnàm (cf. above) -+ (troch.) (8) 
d) gavam na yutham upa yanti vadhrayah + (12) f 


e) upa mà yanti vadhrayah (echo-rh.!) (8) 
31a) adha yat carathai ganai (8) 
b) gatam ustrah acikradan. (cf, above) + | (8) 
c) adha $vitnaisu virpšatirh §af—@ dadai . (12) 


The combination of 29--30' is fully backed by the sense; 
as both Geldner and Oldenberg point out (q.v., ad loc.) But 
the SK separated them misled by the other gayatris, especially 
33 (cf. 23 and partly 31) -and also by the typical echo-rhyme 
pattern of (his) 30ab vs. 29abc.—Hence both dànastutis have some 
introductory and four gift-listing stanzas. The final one here is : 


32a) dasai balbuuthai satam ` p 
b) vipras tarukgah a dadai (cf. 31c above--Oldenb.) : 
c) madanti indra-gaupaah (echo-rh.!) + 

_ d) madanti daiva-gaupaah (echo-rh.. .-- 


As a result of the, above. metrical study we must conclude 
that this hymn, VIII. 46, in spite.of its very muddled state due to 
the SK’s meddling, is really originally a perfectly metrical “sakta?” 
—and as such fully justifies our stand that the two seemingly unme- 
trical padas (26c+-27b) must be . metrical and therefore intended 
by the kavi as fully legitimate conventional haplologies. It is sheer 
incredible that the kavi who has—as demonstrated above—kept 
his final rhythm in more than a hundred padas (!) should suddenly 
stumble inthese two solitary cases—or in any other of those so 
resignedly accepted as unmetrical by Oldenberg et al. (q: v.) with 
what smacks of excessive and unwarranted text-critical conse 
vatism verging on defeatism. : z 

-If we now look back upon the result of our text-critical scru2 
tiny asia whole, we shall find that the first part of this hymn (1-20) 
forms a unit as far as having Indra for its main object is concerned. 
It has also.a unifying style of repetitiveness combined with link-up 
devices and an all-pervading traditionalism manifested in copious 
copying and adapting from other hymns (cf. Rev. Repet., ad loc.). 
This confirms the tradition of attributing it to one and the’ same 
poet. But this hymn as a whole is a still more composite one—the 
second part being the (first) danasiuti in 21-24, the third being an 
address to Vayu (in 25-29) introducing the. fourth which is also à 
(second) danastuti (29-33). But even the first part (1-20) shows, as 
we indicated above, clear signs of being a conglomerate of two or 


re 
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three parts : I-11 (direct address to Indra); 1213+15 (a pragatha- 


pair with Indra in the 3rd. p.); and finally, a pragatha-pair (14+ 
16--17) interlinked with an anustubh--brhati trca (18-20)=five 
stanzas in all, where Indra comes in first in the 3rd. ps 
on to be addressed directly ina natural transition to a fina 
स latter being a most congenial bridge over to the first dana- 
stuti in 21-24. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume the following 
process of text-constitution at the hands of our SK : he could have 
found a collection of siktas of this kavi consisting of: (1) a hymn 
to Indra (1-3+-6-11=9 stanzas) ending in a prayer for bounty and 
immediately followed by a danastuti (21-24)—giving a hymn with 
13 stanzas and thus explaining more naturally the fact that it is 
allotted the first-place in the group. (2) Or, alternatively, that he 
could have found a longer hymn of four pragatha-stanzas (129-413 
-+15 and 14 4-16--17) plus a gáyatri--brhat irca (18-20) followed 
by a danastui (21-24). This the SK should have placed first (as 
having 11 stanzas vs. the 9 of the present initial part: 1-3--6-11); 
but the presence of the second (Vayu-connected) .danastuti suggested, 
not surprisingly, the idea of bringing together the two dinastutis 
by making the two Indra hymns into one, thus solving the arran- 
gement problem; but, since this brought whathe considered as a 
new. deity-factor (Maruts!) into the combined hymn, and with a 
view to asserting more convincingly the overall unity, he introdu-. 
ced the two (obviously artificial, as we saw!) Maruts-- Adityas’ 
(!) stanzas into the now initial part of his composite hymn. 
This gave himrthe added advantage of having also 1 stanzas in 
this first part, as in the second above. (3) As for the Vayu-connec- 
ted danastuti, he decided to include it into the one single hymn 
because of its being the epilogue to the daksina-earning Indra-hymn 
and because of the similarity of contents and style, and (possibly) 
because, since the previous hymn to Indra (VIIT.45) had 42 verses 
and the following one to the Adityas had 18, his composite hymn 
with Ais 83 verses occupied a fitting place between, un the descend- 
ing order of consistently long hymns up to the b oUa 
tion. And his- unification had also advantages for simpli ae 
and especially for memorization. The second hypothesis Spena 
able—and it could have this form : the SK found the secon mures 

3 à in the collection, but, pre-: 
hymn (with the first danastuti) as first in Rr 
cisely because of the danastuti, transposed it; yet, is Š 13 

he had to incorporate the first Indra-hymn (1- 

number, Oe ease he Maruts+-Adityas’ interpolation. 
--6-11) and to yi R ar So हित हिला Cats ok dem 
In both cases the pe 


but goes 
l prayer 
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Samhita text are satisfactorily explained and rationally clarified, 
Finally let us underline the fact that it was well worth the 
whileto go into the lengthy scrutiny above in order to prove that 
our method and principles can successfully tackle even the cases 
considered as especially difficult, and satisfactorily rescue the 
genuine original text of the kavis’ Rgveda from under the disfi- 
guring layers of the SK’s Samhita-Palimpsest. 

If we now sum up our texi-critical gains, we shall find the 
following outstanding features :— 

(1) Jnterpolations eliminated : (a) major ones in : 4+-5, 8b, 16be; 
—(b) minor ones in : 1400, 1500, 16a, 17b, 18ab, 19c, 21b, 22a. 

(2) Eliminations restored in : 1c,31c. 

(3) Emendations in : 1b, 4b, 6a, 7०८0, 8d, 9c,11d, 12b, 17bcd, 
18c,19c, 20ab, 21b, 26c,27b,31b. 

(4) Transpositions (a) major ones (inter-stanza, inter-pada): 
bbcd,15--14--106,17cd:—(b) minor ones (intra-pada): 10b, 19b, 
21d,27b,32a. 

(5) archaic orthoepy: (a) diphthongs resolved : 1b,15a,19d;—(b) long 
Vowels resolved: 1c,2b,4c,11b,18bcd,18a,19a,22c,24d,26ab,29b; 32- 
ade;—(c)non-praslisja : 10b,19b,22a,28d, 29b,32b;—(d) non-ksaipra: 
la,4ac,5a, 6b, 7a,8ac,9ab,13a;15a,20d,21ce,22de,28a,33b;—(e) non- 
abhinihita: 1'1a(b),18a,26a,27c,—(f) svarabhakti: 14c,21b;—(g) double 
samdki. 28c; (h) protraction: 1b,2b,3a,8d,9bc,11c,17ac,20a,22a, 
24ad,28a,29a;—(i) all inter-páda Samdhis are spurious (SK’s own!):— 
(3) original haplologies: 26c,27b; 32c (1) : 

(6) Original verse and rhythm restored: Ibc,2b,3a,14bc,16a,17ad, 
19c,20a, 27a,24a,26c,27b,29ac,31c,32a. ` 

(7) Noteworthy cases of restoration of stanza order and form 
(pragatha-like) : 8-9; 12-+ (13-15); (12+-16)+-17, (29+-30)+ 31. 

(8) Later **Khilas" excluded: 4+-5,8b,16cd—besides many other 
minor interpolations (cf. 1 above). 

(9) Similar text-critical reconstructions (through emendations, 
transpositions and archaism) have been rediscovered in function 
ofthe same method systematically applied—in: VIII. 66. 12ab; 
1.81, 1c{8c+-111.13-6a; IX.110.12c--VIII.16. 10c+ VII. 92.4d+-. 
1.100:5b; VI.13.5d--2c; VIII. 34.15b+21.18d—thereby demons- 
trating that our method is valid throughout the Samhita—because the 
SF's redactorial “‘method-in-madness” is ubiquitously and palim- 
psestingly active throughout it too | 
(N.B.—The resulting archaic text—so strikingly different from 

_ the SK’s palimpsest|—is a polished flawless diamond, free from the 
_ cross of the SK's palimpsesting disfiguration and truly worthy of 
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occupying a place of honour in the rsi-kavis’ original Rgveda- 


diadem of unblemished versifying handicraft —Q.E.D. 


III. THE RESULT 


The complete text-critically emendated VIIT.46 
(to be compared with its Samhita-form) 


((A)) la) tuvavatah puruvasau (cf. 7c) +(8) 
b) vayam indra pranayituh +(8) 

C) smasi sma sthàtar harmam +(8) (tr. !) 

2a) tuvarh hi satyam adrivah (cf: 11०) +(8) 


b) vidma dataram isaam (N.B.: repet !) --(8) 
c) vidma dataram raymàm (,, ,, ) (8) (tr. !) 


3a) a yasya (|) tai (!) mahimanam -F(8) (tr.!) 
b) $atamütai Satakratau : ` (8) 
- ०) girbhih grnanti karavah (8) 


((4a) sunithah gha: sa martiyah (cf. VIII. 25. 
P ] tose : 13c+X.126. Icd) +-8)) 
((b) yam marutah (?!):yam aryama (varunah!) 8)) 


((c) mitrah paanti adruhah. —8)) 
((!5b) adityajutah (!) aidhatai (cf. 31—ugnih !) x 18)) 
((!c) sada raya purusprha . . ` x !(8)) 


((! d) dadhanah gaumat agvavat suviriyam — x!4-12)) 
*4(—6)a) tam u tod (|) danam imahai (1) (for revised 
dud numbers !)--(8) 


b) $avasanam abhiruwvam — ..;. ,. +-(8) 
š ‘c) i$anam rayim īmahai (!) (echo-rhyme to a!) (8) 
*5(=7)a) tuvai (!) hi santi itayah ` च ft (8) 
b) visvah abhiravahsacà - . '' | |. (8) 
c) tvam (!) à vahantu saptayah puruvasau 

(cf. la) +(12) 

d) madaya (!) harayah sutai (cf. I. 81. , ; 
: Sa-pVI4L5c) . — -(8) 
*6( —8)a) yas tai (!) madah (!) varainiyah d +(8) 
((b) yah indra (!) vrtrahantamah (SK’s addition !) 8) 
'c) yah adadih suvar nrbhih +(8) 
d) sa (!) prtanasu dustarah(!) +(8) 
` *7(=9a) yah (1) dustarah (!) visvavara $ravayiyah ++ (12) 
b) vajaisu asti tgrutà — - ` i +(8) 
c) taind (!) Savista savana--& vasau gahi +12) 
d): gamaima gaumati (!) vrajai_ G ) 
8 (=10) a) gavyātu (!) su nah yathà pura e 

b) a$vaya rathaya uta 90% x+ ( 
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c) varivasya mahamahah ; (8) 
*9/(—11)a) nahi tai $üra radhasah (N.B.) (cf. 14a) (8) 
b) antarh vindámi satraa (cf. 226) + (8) 
c) dasasya nah maghavan nü cit adrivah (cf. 2a) (12) 
d) dhiyah và jaibhih avigah + (8) 
((B))*10 (—12) a) yah rsvah $rávayatsakha (8) 
b) visvà--it sa vaida janima purustutah (12) 
c) tam (!) visvai manusa yugi (8) 
d) indrarh (!) havantai tavisam yatasrucah (12) 
*]] (=18) a) sa (!) nah vajaigu avità purtivasuh --(12) 
b) purahsthata maghava vrtraha bhuvat (12) 


(215) ! *c) dadi (r) rayiknah tanuvai dadih vasu x ! + (12) 
! +d) dadih vàjaisu(( )) vaginam(( )) x ! + (8) 
*12 (—14) a) abhi vah (!) vīram andhasah (N.B. cf. 11a) (8) 
b) madai (( ))gàya gira maha (N.B. cf. 170! )+ (8) 
c) vicaitasam indara nama (()) $akinam (( ))J-(12) 
(16) *d) (( )) irajyantam vasünaam (( )) (N.B) +-(8) 
#13 (=17!) a) mahal su vah (!) arim-isai +(8) 
b)stavd mahdi (( — )) ararngamaya jagmayai +(12) 
*! c) gayai tam (|) namasa gira (N.B., cf. 14b! ) x! + (8) 
*Id)(( )) vi$vàmanusarn (!) marutam (!) 
iyaksan (to 18 |) ~ ! + (11) ! 
+14 (=18!)a) yai (!) patayantay ajmabhih (cf. d above) + (8) 


b)girinam snubhih, aisaam (cf. d above) + (8) 
c) ganam mahisvaninaam (SK : **yajtiam", 
cf. 17d !) (8) 
d) sumnam (!) tuvigvaninaam (( — )) + (8) 
*15 (=19!) a) prabhangam durmatinaam + (8) 
b) Savistha indra (!) @ bhara x + (8) 
c) rayim asmabhya yijiyam ((_)) + (8) 
d) jyayistham caudayatmatai + (8) 
+18 (=20!) a) sanitaram susanitah (( — )) + (8) 
b) citram caitistha sunrta + (8 
c) prasaha samrat sahurirh sahantam (cf. 17d) --(11)! 
d) bhujyum vajaisu purviyam + (8) 


((c)) *19 (—21) a) a sa aitu yahivata(!) (cf. b |) + (8) 
b)adaivah püratam (( )) dadai 

(cf. ate!) + (8) 
c) yatha cit vagah asviyah (cf. viii. 5. 87a) + (8) 
d) kanitai prthusrdvasi (cf. 24a!) x + (8)! 
e) asyah vi-usi a-dadai ^ (cf. b) + (8) 
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*18 (=22) a) (( )) ašvanam ayutà--asanam + (8) 
b) ustranarh virhsatirn gata (echo-like) (8) 
c) dasa $yàvinaam gata (> ११) + (8) 
d) dasa tri-arusinaam ; + (8) 
€) dasa gavarh sahasraa (cf. 11b) + (8) 
*19 (—23) a) dasa syavah rdhad-rayah (8) 
b) vitavarasah agavah (8) 
c) mathrah naimirn ni vavrtuh (8) 
*20 (—24 a) dànasah prthusrávasah (cf. 21d) + (8) 
E) kanitasya suradhasah (8) 
C) ratharh hiranyayarn dadat (8) 
d) maybhisthah suurth abhüt + (8) 
e) varsigtham akrta $ravah (8) 
((D)) *21 (=25) a) a nah vayau (!) mahai tanai (8) 
b) yahi makhaya pà jasai (8) 
c) vayarh hi tai cakrma bhuri davanai (12) 


d) sadyag cit mahi dāvanai (echo-rhyme !) (8) 
#92 (=26) a) yah asvaibhih vahatai vasta (v) usraah + (12) 
b) trih sapta saptatinaam (8) 
c) aibhih saumaibhih saumasudbhya (s) saumapah 
(cd) + (12) 


d) danaya $ukraputapah ^ (echo-like): (8) 

#923 (=27) a) yah ma (y) imam (!) citu tmana 8 
b) citram (!) amanda-davanai (haplol.) x +(8) 

c) aratvay aksai nahusai sukrtvani + (12) 

d) sukrttardya sukratuh (8) 

*24 (—28) a) ucathiyai vapusi yah suvaraat 4 (12) 
b) uta vayau (!) ghrtasnaah is + (8) 

c) ašva--isitam raja (h)+-isitarh $uvü-Fisitam +(12) 

d) pra ajma tat idarh nu tat + (8) 

+95 (=29) a) atha priyam tsiraya 

ep du | E 1c, 2c, 3a) + (8) 
b) sastirh sahasraa--asanam + (8) 


c) a$vanaam it na vrsnam (troch. 1 ली. a) + (8) 
(30) ! E gavar na yütham upa yanti vadhrayah + (12) ! 
| e) upa mà yanti vadhrayah (echo-rhyme !) 5 
*26 (— dha yat carathai ganai sai 
um E ¿sama sasi acikradat (cf. viii. 5. 37d) (!?) 
— »  ustrüh acikradan )cf. 21 ab 1 +22b-+- 
x MR VIII. 5. 374) + (8) 


unai virngatim gata dadai 
c) adha WOR (vs. 21bc, 32a!) + (12) ! 
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#27 (—32) a) dasai balbuuthai satam 


(SK vs. his 31c I—cf. 31b) + x (8) 

b) vipras taruksah a dadai (cf. 31c !) --(8) 

c) tai tai vayau (!) imai janah cf. 25a+ 28b !) (8) 

d) madanti indragaupaah (echo-like) -- (8) 

e) madanti daivagaupaah (pues 2) + (8) 

*28 (=33) a) adha sya yausanà mahi (8) 
b) pratict va$am asviyam + (8) 

c) adhirukm vi niyatai (8) 


N.B. 1) Mark finally how illogical it would be that the kavi 
who so consistently turns out so many normal (and so many 
easily normalised) verses should lapse into the relatively few ab- 
normal travesties ofthe SK's text. Only a palimpsesting verse- 
cobbling SK is capable of that ! 

2) It is reasonable to conclude that the SK who introduced 
4+5 and 8b and (paralogically !) **corrected) 6a--7ac belongs to 
a different category (Sarhhitg-order arrangers !) than the clumsy 
meter-wrecker(s) of the rest. The latter must have been verse- 
cobbling (family)-heirs ofthe. kavi in the pre-Samhita-gathering- 
ordering period of more uncontrolled and less standardised trans- 


mission :—It is an object-lesson in Rgvedic text-history and text- 
reconstruction, worth its weight in gold ! 
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ON THE MATRA AND THE MODE OF RECITATION 
OF AN INDEPENDENT SVARITA 


A. N. JANI 


In my article “Fresh Light on Pàpini's Sütra— Tasyadita 
Udattamardhahrasvam (1.2.32)*,” I have tried to point out that the 
remark of Bhattoji Diksita hrasvagrahanamatantram is itself atantram 
i.e. unscientific and unwarranted, because Panini, following the 
Taitliriyapratifakhya, uses the word ‘hrasva in the sense of one matra 
and not in the sense of a hrasvasvarita, as understood and explained 
by Bhattoji. Thus, according to Panini the division of the mátrás of 
a svarita is as under: 











Svarita 
| dirgha pluta 
Wa matra) i | (2 matras) | (3 matras) 
"m 4e " T. | gi esl 14 a +24 
(Udātta) Anudātta) (u) . (Am) (u). (Am) 


= (u (= Anu TUE TS INE EN 
as ms Bhattoji ho favours equal distribution between the two 


parts of these three varieties. Thus, according to him : 





Svarita 
| 
is. i95 fup eigo ae ME 
| dugha Pluta 
Cien (2 mara (3 matras) 
. | F o| 
eel 
| r. uc as 
Me ot 5 U a ere d 


i iental Conference, Varanasi 
in ical section, All India Orienta siren ve I 
pe a 3. of the Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Se 
27 ptis 4, (July-Oct 1971), (K. C. Chattopadhyay Felicitatto p $ 

; Parts 3-4, - Oct. por ad 


Allahabad, p. 261 ff. 
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In the present article, which forms a sequel to the article 
referred to above, further study is taken up regarding the matras 
or the measure of the two components ofa svarita. EM 

A svarila, according to Panini, is formed by a commingling of 
two svaras, Viz., udatta and anuddtial and the.first half of-it is udatta 
and the second half anudatta.? 

Now as regards the matras or the actual measure of these two 
component parts, there seems to be no unanimity. There are differ- 

ences cf opinion on this which are taken up here for study. 

The Pratisakhyas have discussed this topic thoroughly and 
scientifically. Of course, they are also not unanimous as to the 
exact measure of the two halves of a svarita. 

The VajPra rests content with the definitions of the udatta, 
anudatta and svarita® only and does not enter into further classi- 
fication of svarita. | 

The Agpra analyses the svarita further. It says that the first, 
half matra of a svarita is udatia implying thereby that the remain- 
ing 1/2, 1} and 24 mairas in the case of hrasva, dirgha and pluta 
svarita respectively are anudatta.4 This view is followed by 
Panini. 

The TaitPrd agrees with the AvPra in point of matra of the 
first half but differs from it as regards the degree of its elevation. 
Thus, according to it, the first ‘half ofa svarita is not udatta but 
slightly more elevated than the regular udáita.5 

|. The RkPra agrees in toto with TaitPra regarding the 
elevation of the first (i.e. udatta) half by prescribing it more elevated 
(udattatara) than the regular udatta. But as to the extent of its 
elevation it records two views. According to ‘one view in case of 
all the three; varieties this raised elevation extends upto 1/2 matra 
only. The remaining 1/2, 14 and 24 mairas of the hrasva, dirgha 
and pluta svarita respectively remain anudatta. According to the 
second view in case of all the three varieties, there is equal 
distribution; In other words, 1/2 (half) matra of a hrasva, first 1 
matra of a dirgha and first 14 matras of a pluta svarita are raised 


to a higher elevation. The exactly other remaining counterpart 
1s anudaita. 


l. Samaharah svaritah (1.2.31). - 
2. Tasyadita udáttam-ardhahrasoam (1.2.32). 


3. Cf. Uccair-udáttal Nicair-anudatiah Ubhayavün svaritah (1.108-110). 
4. Svarifasyadito mdtrardham udattam (1.17). ५ 


: 5. Tasyadir uccaistarám uddttüd anantare yayad ardham hrasvasya (1.41). 
6. Tasyodáitatarodattad ardhamatra, ardham eva vd 111.4. £ 
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E according to both the RkPra and TaitPra the first half 
(i.e. udatta portion) of a svarita is pronounced as uddattatara (more 


elevated than the regular udatta) as agai 
८ ainst th ia- 
tion laid down by the AvPra. ) gainst the udatta pronuncia 


Mode of Recitation of the Second Half 


; As regards the recitation of the second half ofa svarita, the 
Pratisakhyas record a number of divergent views. Thus, according 
to the RkPra the anudatta second half of a svarita is recited as udatta 
(raised) if it is not followed by an anuditta or a second svarita 
(in which case anudatta portion will be recited as anudatta). 

The TaitPra, on the other hand, goes into further details 
of the degree of depression of this anudatta-half of the svarita and 
records no less than five views on the matter. 

It is pronounced either (1) as resembling an udatta? or (2) 
as anudattatara® or (3) as anudalta.* 

The fourth view is that of some dcdryas, in whose opinion, the 
first half of a svarita is recited udatta-like and the second half 
anudátta-like.5 

The fifth view, which is held by some other ¿caryas, records 
that the whole of a szarita, irrespective of its two halves, is recited 
as a svarita, right from the beginning upto its end, i.e. they take 
it as a pure svarita. 

The whole discussion can be represented diagrammatically 
as under: ` 


pa 
. 


anudattah paralı Sesah sa udattatrutšB, na ced udattam vecyate kiñcit svaritam 
vük saram param III-5-9. : 
Udüttasamah sesak 1.42. 
Anantaro và nicaistardm 1.44. 
Anudattasamo va 1.45. mutis 
Adirasyodattasamat, Seso" nudatlasama ity acaryalt 1-46. 
Udattasama- somewhere between Udatta and Udattatara. 
Anuddttasama=somewhere between Anudatta and Anuddttatara. , 

ravana ity eke 1-47. 2 : 
: wae ( रह AOS, 1871) remarks on this. (p: 35) :—f* The view 
here taken is one, that might well enough be held by any one, as virtu- 
ally equivalent with the one before presented : the voice somehow 
makes its descent from the higher to the lower pitch within the conte 
of the accounted syllab'e; whether by a leap or a slide, isa proper theme 
for hair-splitting argumentation, but of the smallest practical consequ- 


ence.” 


@ £ IS 
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0 
aaa लाता जा paraan Tali Pra 20000 
ae Svarita 
s. ce me 
—— 1]. — 
गोप part anudatia-part Udatta-part anuditta-part 
recited as recited as recited as recited either 
dattatara | udattatara like 
A sew] (1) udalta 
Udatta if anudatta if i 
followed by followed by (2)anudatiatara 
anudatta either udatia ANS 
or another sva-. ; (3) like anudatta 
rita. (This anu- ar 
datia recitation Ea. (4) According 
is designated 


to ácáryas? 





‘by the Rgved- ws] 
ins as kamfpa).! first half second 
like udatta ` half like । 
SERIE ` ` anudatta | 
: or | 
(5) According to 
some :— 


The whole is recited like a 
BUE _ Svarita irrespective of its two 
parts. 


The underlying principle of agreement in all these divergent 
views seems to-be that the first-half ofa sparita should be recited 
as slightly higher than its remaining counterpart. 

The foregoing discussion and diagram will make it clear that 
the author of the TaitPrd is more diligent and sincere in record- 
ing all the views current in his time, regarding the degree of eleva- | 
tion of the udatta portion and the degree of the depression of the | 
anudaita portion, which otherwise would have been lost to us. The | 

s } 


1. yadi tu udattam svaritam va param syal, tadà anudattah paral Sesak Spat, sa ca 
kampa ity ucyate bahorcaih (Uvvata. ori RkPra III-T edt. by Mangal Deva 

" Shastri; Vol. गा, Allahabad, 1931, p. 114). 

2 Whitney (AvPrd, p. 20) remarks that this view of the acdryas is the same 
as the one expressed in AvPrz 1.17. However, it may be added that 
udattasama and anuddttasama cannot be correlated with the udatta and 
anudaita respectively. Because one who is Devadatta-like cannot be 
identical with his real counterpart Devadatta, ` 
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divergent view 


s on the point throw light on the precision and 
exactitude of h 


earing and analysing capacity of the thinkers of the 
hoary past and that this scientific analysis cannot be condemned as 


is done by Whitney! but should, on the contrary, be commended, 
keeping in view the fact of the precision of observation, analysis 
and description on the part of ancient phoneticians, who have 


arrived at exact results, even without the help of mechanical devices 
at the disposal of modern linguists. 


! र Ti i n y re or less 
l T. he other two treatises i.e. RkPra and aitPrà) BEA mo 
: characteristic Hindu predilection fe 1 plitting in matters 
to the Or ha iTS) 


unessential.? (TaitPrd, p: 20). 
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ATRI, RBISA AND SAPTAVADHRI 
B. H. KAPADIA 


The Atri family had been one of the most popular among 
the Rgvedic Rsi-families!. All the families with which the Atris 
are closely related, are also related withthe Angirasa family. Ka- 
nva Ghaura was an Angirasa and so all the Kanvas can be gener- 
ally said to have belonged to the Angirasa family. Priyamedha is 
an Angirasa and so must have been all the Priyamedhas. Kaksivan 
is the son of Dirghatamas Mamateya, who was the brother of 
Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, who again was the son of Angi- 
rasa. Gotama is the son of Rahügana and of his two sons Nodhas 
and Vamadeva, the latter is clearly declared to be Angirasa. Thus, 
all the families which are closely related with the Angirasa family 
can be regarded as having been, in one way or the other, sub- 
branches of the original Angirasa stock. So the Atri family also, 
though not directly mentioned as such, appears to have been a sub- 
branch of the Angirasas.? 

From the socio-historical point of view, therefore, the Angi- 
rasas must have occupied a prominent position in the Rgveda. The 
authorship of the fifth Mandala of the Rgveda is traditionally attri- 
buted to the Atri family. In the Parifista of the Gobhila Grhya Sutra, 
ascribed to Gobhila's son we get :— 

“The Vasisthas wear a braid on the right side?, the Atreyas 
have a threefold braid, the Angirasas have a fivefold knot, the 
Bhrgus are clean shaven, the rest wear a crest, 

The family of the Atris had relations with other families of 
the Rgvedic seers. The Atri family stood in close relationship with 


1. The Marathi proverb Atri sarvasin maitri (Atris are friendly towards all) may 
be said to have its origin in these circumstances. 
2. Mankad D.R., Date of the Rgveda, p. 87, has tried to prove that Angirasa 


family is the main stock to which most of the seers of the Rgveda trace 
their origin. 


3. Cf. RV, 7.33.1 where the Vasisthas are described as dak sinataskapardalt. 
4. Grhyasaingraha ii. 40, Z D MG 35, p. 57 :— 

dak sinakapardah vasisthal direyas trikapardinah. a 
‘he angasah paiicacüdalt munda bhrgavalt fikhino anyes. 1... .. 


SK ssi 
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the Priyamedhas, the Kanvas, the Gotamas and the Kaksivatas, 
Parucchepa mentions Atri with Priyamedha, Kanva, Dadhyaiic 
and Angiras (1. 139. 9). Brahmatithi mentions Atri, Priyamedhas 
and Kanva together (8.5.25) while Kaksivün mentions Atri and 
Kanva as proteges of the Aévins. Mrlika Vasistha refers to 
Atri, Priyamedha Kanva together with Bharadvaja and Gavisthira 
(10. 150. 5). 

Significantly, a number of seers of the Atri family appear in 
the eighth Mandala which normally contains the compositions of 
the Kanva family. The Suktas 35-38 in the eighth Mandala belong 
to Syava$va Atreya. Stikta 42 belongs to Arcandnas Atreya and 62- 
63 belong to Gopavana Atreya, while Sukta 80 belongs to Apala 
Atreyi. The Apri Süktas of the Kanvas and Atri, viz., 1.13 and 
5.5. have a stanza in common, viz., stanzas 9 and 8 respectively. 
Besides, certain names of patrons inthe fifth and the eighth are 
also common e.g. Purumilha (5.61.9, 8.71.14), Rusama (5.30.12, 
8.3.12), Babhru. (5.30.11, 8.22.10) and. A$vamedha (5.27.4, 
8.68.15-16). Therefore, these two families must have originally 
formed a common family and even after separation they must have 
maintained family affiliations. Sankhya Atri mentions Atri and 
Kaksivan together as proteges of the Asvins (10.143.1). Kakstvin 
also refers to Atri’s rescue from the rbisa (1. 116. 8) and des- 
cribes the seer as Paücajanya (1. 117. 3), and in another passage 
(1.118.7) refers to the succour given to Atri and Kanva by the As- 
vins. Ghosa Kaksivati refers to the protection of Atri Saptavadhri 
by the Aévins (10.39.9). Bhauma Atri has been referred to by 
Sayana (5.4 1.5) as the priest of Kaksivan, the son of Usij. Highly 
interesting is the occurrence in the Agvadigana of the Ganapatha of 
Panini of two entries Atreya Bharadvaja and Bharadvaja Atreya. 
This implies that the Gotra name is Bharadvajayana ma an 
Atreya is meant, and conversely, it 1s Atreyayana a p ane 
dvaja is meant. This is confirmed by the Pravara r x E un t 
of Bharadvajayanas being included under the Atris and the Atreya 

he Bharadvajas. Thus, the relation between the Atris 
s Ae m the Kaksivats or the Bharadvajas on the other 
is: काचा traced from the Rgveda down to the Sūtra litera- 


tus Thus, the Atri family had been one of the most popular 


among the Rgvedic rsi-families. It is to this Atri the authorship "E 
the ath Mandala is traditionally sisa pe ou 
tine having 6 Anuvakas. The Srhacceva .) 
i x rra n Atri Mandala. In the Rgveda two interesting 
legends are narrated in which Atri, figures prominently. Assuming 
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84 
i i i egends is the same as the progenitor 
that Atri E RE ae on fifth Mandala, we may analyse 
of the SN ah Atri figures as the protege of the Aivins, 
these. ae ds and cya occur 22 times in the RV., and nearly 
s ues h is mentioned as a protege of thc Ašvins. The legend 
in all OM ah that the Asuras threw Atri into a kind of dungeon 
euin and then began to scorch him in fire. The seerthen 
invoked the succour of the A$vins who quenched the fire with snow 
and water and took out Atri safe from the dungeon. He is drawn 
out of a pit (rbisa) safely together with his host (sarvagana) p 
quenching the heat (ghrarhsam) with. snow (himena) and by offer- 
ing him food (1.116.8). The rb#a is said to have thousand doors 
(Sataduresu 1.51.3). The heat (taptarh gharmam) is made tolerable 
and pleasant (omyàvantam) by the A$vins (1.112.7). That rbisa 
was a place of torture issuggested also in 1.117.3. The rbisa is 
described as 1०७८ and Atri is offered dainty food by the Aévins 
(1.118.7). 

Sayana tries to give an alternative explanation of this legend 
in his commentary on 1.116.8 where he tries to identify Atri with 
Agni. Yaska in his Nirukta 6.36 supports the second interpretation. 
Before proceeding further let us examine the word १७४८ in the four 


passages, viz., I. 116. 8; I. 117. 3; 5. 78. 4, and 10. 39. 9. These 
verses are :— 


himenagnim ghramsamavarayethürm pitumatimurjamasmá adhattam | 
rbise atrimasvinavanttamunninyathuh sarvaganam svasti n 


1.116.8. 

O Asvins, you two extinguished the dazzling fire by snow, you 
gave him strength through food. You two took out Atri with his 
entire host quite safely from the fire pit. 

[8४ naravarihasah páficajanyamrbisadatrim muñcatho ganena | 

minanta dasyorasivasya maya anupirvam vrsana codayanta ॥ 

I.117.3. 

O you valorous heroes, you two released the sage Atri, who 
belonged to the group of the five, together with the band from the 
fire pit, the calamity, putting an end to the unholy dasyu, O you 
mighty ones, impelling in due order one after the other. 

airiryad vamavarohanntbtsamajohavinnüdhamüneva JOA 

3yenaysa cijjavasa mutanenagacchatamasvina Santamena. \\ 


5.78.4, 
our pain Atri invoked you when 


© Asvins, you two came rushing with the 
nging hawk. 


When like a woman in lab 
_ fallen into the fire pit, 
- fresh speed of a bliss-bri 
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Juvam ka rebhath vrsana guha hitamudairayatam mamrvamsamasoina | 
yuvamrbisamuta taptamatraya omanvantath cakrathuk Saptavadhraye | 

**O Asvins if 10.39.9 

» you two lifted up Rebha who was dying. O you 
mighty ones, he who was lyingin a cave. You two made comfort- 
able Atri Saptavadhri in a burning fire pit.” 

Geldner translates the second line :— 

“Den in einen Glutofen gesteckten Atri helfet Ihr mit ganzen 
Gefolge heil (O A$vins, you safely took out Atri with his entire 
band, Atri who was placed in a glowing fire). He explains rbisa as 
einer Art Ofen oder einer Grube mit unter der Asche glimmendem 
Feuer i.e. a kind of stove or a pit having a glowing fire under the 
ash, cf. Jaim. Br. 1. 151; RV. I. 112. 7, 16; 117. 3; 118. 7; 119. 6; 
180. 4; V.78.4; VI.50.10; VII.68.5, 71. 5; VIII.73.3, 7. 8; X.39.9, 
143. I. Khila I. 12. 2. 

In I. 117. 3 also Geldner translates rbisa as Glühende Ofen 
a glowing stove. In 5. 78. 4 asGlutofen and in 10. 39. 9 as glihen- 
de Ofen. 

Let us now turn to some of the Dictionaries for the meaning 
of the word. In Sanskrit Worterbuch, Vol.I. (1852-1855) p. 1058, Boht- 
lingk and Roth write :—Rbrsa n. 1) Erdspalte, Schlund (aus welchen 
heisse Dampfe aufsteigen. 2) Erdwárme : Putidarvadhananyrbisa- 
pakvanyaudaküni varjayet, Ka. Sr. S. 4. 10. 15 rbisapakvam nasntyat 
cited by Durgacarya on Nir. 6. 36. The German words here mean 
respectively a crevice in the earth, gorge from which hot vapours 
rise upward. ete 

In Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindischen Vol. I, 
1956 Manfred Mayrhofer gives on p. 124 :— 

Rbisam n. Ofen/stove oder Grube [Sayana] mit unter der 
Asche glimmendem Feuer. Cf. Geldner Der Rigueda [1923] 1.40 Anm., 
Neisser I. 192 ein heisser (tapta) Ort, aus dem Atri durch die As- 

i wird. A š 

Td Ed nci de, Ind. Ling. 3. 146 dialektisch ür pvisa, 

lit. urva Loch in der Erde, poln row Graben (suffix isa wie in am- 

barisa, usnisa rjisa, karisa,purisa) unsicher kaum brauchbar Peter- 
son AAst 30f. 

Here also the Germa 
fire is glowing covered by ash. 

Sabdaratnamahodadhi pt. I, 19 


“ane bhas ac pr) priho agni. eat 
Ce vol. ii; 1902 on p. 1448 gives :—Rbisa n. ru 


varjane Bhàs ac pr) prihioyam nirutatsthe agnau ca, then quotes 1.116.8 


n words mean stove, pit, under which 


37 p. 390 gives :—Rbisa n. (ru 
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imam reamadhikytya jüskena rbisam apagatabhasam care a sa 
gatabhdsam va iti nirugoktat yo ayam fbise prt igyamagnirantaro 
vadhivanaspatyapsu tamuninyatuh; quotes then 10. 39.9 taplamrbisamag. 
nikurdam Bha. quotes 5.78.4 rbtsam tusagnim Bha. anrititkyapanodapa 
tidarvadhananytbisapakvünyaudakani varjayel. K. 4. 101. 5 rbisasabdah 
prthivivact yo ayamrbise prthiayamitr yaskokteh rbise yat pakvam tindukadi 
Karkak. E 

V.S. Apte's The Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary Pt. I, 1957 
gives on p. 491 :—rbisam ved. I) warmth of the earth, fire—2 A 
fissure, rent abyss. 

From the above sources we can surmise that rbisa means a 
cleft or abyss in the earth which contains glowing fire. 

Let us now examine the above-quoted four verses in which 
the word bisa occurs. What is its exact connotation ? Sayana in 
his Bhaya on I. 116. 8 says that rbisa is a kind of ‘dark dungeon 
prepared for harassment (rbise apagataprakase pidayantragrhe), while 
Yaska explains it as apagatabhasam apacitabhdsam apahrtabhasam 
gatabhasam va, (Ni. 6.35), i.e. a pit from which light has gone out, 
therefore a dark pit. According to A Grammatical dictionary of Sanskrit 
(Vedic) p. 60, it means a pit and the absence of change of sa to $a 
indicates that the word is non-Aryan. 

In Worterbuch zum Rigveda von Hermann Grassmann, 3rd 
ed. 1955, p. 290 we get :— 

Rbisa, n. Schlund, Erdspalte i.e. abyss, a cleft in the Earth, 
Sie wird heiss (tapta 865.9) genannt. (It is called tapta in 10. 
39.9, cf. ghramsam in 1.116.8. In allem vier Stellen wird aus der 
heissen Erdspalte Atri durch A$vina errettet (In all the four passa- 
ges Atri is rescued by the Aévins from the hot earth cleft. The 
word 7bisa in connection with Atri occurs in the following cases : 
tUtsam 5.78 4; 10.39.9; 7056 1.117 3; 7०05८ 1.116.8. ` 

The above discussion leads us to surmise that १०७८ is a word 
of neuter gender and signifies a fiery pit or a cleft in which fire 
may be smouldering or glowing under the layer of ashes. Now 
a question arises as to why Atri was thrown into १०७८ by the 
Asurás ? 'The Vedic Aryan tribes were active and warlike. From 
their home in the Balkh region these adventurers set out on a 
mission of conquest and colonization towards the South-East. 

This was not an easy task. On their further march these people, 
who were the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans, had 


r 4 to encounter 
serious opposition from several antagonistic tribes. 


Atri? may’ be 
1. Karandikar, Dafarzj na Tuddha, pp. 20-30 tries to prove connection of Atri 
with pen According to him. aira (aila) is the Iranian title of kings. The 
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one of the prominent priestly leaders of these Aryan colonisers. 
He must be 


ids TER w sea s by the non-Aryan tribes of 

urning pit (rbzsa). Atri must have 
been a popular leader and zealous missionary. This is borne out 
by the fact that he is referred to as pancajanyal. 

; Is Saptavadhri mentioned in stanzas 5,6 of V. 78 identical 
with Atri? Oldenberg? points out that the whole Sūkta particularly 
the last part from stanza 5 onwards is a later addition. Geldner? 
divides the Sukta into three parts. Sàyana in his commentary on 
5.78. 5-6 gives an interesting account. The relatives of Saptavadhri 
shut him (Saptavadhri) in a wooden box but Atri releases him 
everyday. The rst used to return to the box after enjoying his 
wife. Prof. H.D. Velankar! is inclined to see a homogeneity in the 
hymn. According to him stanzas 1-3 constitute Saptavadhri’s 
request to Asvins, to come to the Soma sacrifice; stanzas 4-6 refer 
to the help which he received from them wherein he compares 
himself with his wife Vadhrimati, who received help from them at 
the time of a difficult delivery. Stanzas 7-8 are Atri’s .words of 
command to the Müdha garbha of Vadhrimati. ap 

The problem here is : are Atri and Saptavadhri the same or 
different ? As regards the identity of Atri with Saptavadhri, Prof. 
H.D. Velankar entirely agrees with Bounack® and Geldner. 
According to him, Saptavadhri was the famous Atri, who was 
saved by the Asvins from the rbisa where he was tormented by 


Ailas are great grandsons of Atri, Atri is called Vrka in the Rgveda and Vrka 
is now a province in Iran. Atrius is mentioned in Greek Mythology as the 
grandson of Persus. , 


1. Cf. RV.1.117.8. The same epithet is applied to Indra (I. 100. 2; 5. 32. 11), 
to Agni (9.06.20) to wealth (7.72.5,73 5). Dr. R. N. Dandekar, The cultural 
background of ihe Veda, the University Geylon Review, XI, nos. 3-4, PP: 10-11 
points out that the term Pañcajanah must be of a very general import. 
Among the territorial states and monarchical kingdoms prominent among the 
latter were the kingdoms of five tribal leaders—Puru, Anu, Druhyu, Turva- 
ŝa and Yadu. The political prestige of these five became हक रोग the 
entire Vedic Indian community. as against : the original inhabitants of 
Saptasindhu came to be designated as bañcajanalt- Sayana interprets the 
phrase as one who acts for the welfare of five tribes, ` 


Noten, I, p. 364. x^ š j 
Geldner, Der Rigveda, ii, pp- Soff. A 


i. of i rimati, Kan noration Vol., pp.5418f. 
“he f Saptavadhri and Vadhrimati, Kane Commemoration 3 

; PIS o d “50 226. Bounack regards Atri and Saptavadhri to be the same. 
In Khila 1 12.2 Vadhri stands for Saptavadhri and Vadhri also stands for 


Atri, Just as Atri was saved by the Aévins from 10754, so Saptavadhri from 


rep 
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heat and darkness. A. B. Keith’ also M him with Atri, 
A closer examination of the various passages B ating directly or 
indirectly to the second legend about Atri would, however, seem 
to show that Atri is not the same as Saptavadhri. In 8.73.9 
Saptavadhri is only mentioned while Atri is referred to Separately 
from him in the same Sükta in stanzas 7-8. Similarly, in 10.39.9 
the words Atri and Saptavadhri occur in such a manner as to show 
that they were different persons as proteges of the A$évins. In 
Khilas 1.5.9-10 Saptavadhri is described as vrk2, samiddha and dri 
baddhah. Here he is clearly different from Atri. Besides, Atri and 
Vadhri are mentioned as proteges of the Asvins in two separate 
stanzas in Khilas I. 12. 2 and 1. 12. 6. Here though Vadhri is 
taken out of rbtsa and not'out of the vanaspati still Vadhri denotes 
Saptavadhri. In AV. (4.29.4) Atri and Saptavadhri are men- 
tioned separately as proteges of the A$vins. In the same hymn of 
the Atharvaveda (4.29.3) there is a separate mention of Atri and 
Saptavadhri. Can it be that Saptavadhri is a member of the Atri 
family but not Atri himself. The Anukramagi? refers to Saptavadhri 
as Atreya and not as Atri. l 
What can be the meaning of Saptavadhri ? Bounack expla- 
ins it as one who is bound with seven straps. This is not corrobo- 
rated, however, by the context. The Brhaddevaiz? explains it seven 
times weak but this explanation is an after-thought. We know 
that Vadhrimati was helped by the Agvins for a safe delivery 
(RV. 1.116.13, 117. 24; 6.62. 7 and 10.39.7). The word Vadhri 
according to Prof. H.D. Velankar is used in a figurative sense, viz., 
forceless. His suggestion is that it means ‘a man who had suffered 
a number of reverses of fortune’, mir 
Now the question is, whether Saptavadhri mentioned in 5,6 
of 5. 78 is identical with Atri. Oldenberg! points out that the 


a wooden box. Both Atri and Saptavadhri figure together in a hymn 5.78. 
Sayana characterises the last part as Garbhasravinyupanisad. In the last 
three stanzas Asvins are invoked and they are entreated to come like a swan 
toalake (5.78. 1-3). In the fourth verse the poet reminds Asvins as to how 


be saved Atris from rbisa. In verses 5 and 6 Saptavadhri himself implores 

Aivins to take him out from a wooden box (vanaspati). 'The last three stanzas 

have no connection with the earlier part of the hymn. 

l. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p: 227. With Atri Saptavadhri seems to be 
identical. He is only named in immediate juxtaposition with Atri and the 
same rescue seems to have been performed for him as for Atri. 

2. Sayanabhasya, RV. V S M. ii, on 5.781, p. 969. 

3. Br D. 5. 80-86. 

4. Noten, i, p. 364, 
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wh: le Sükta especially from the fifth stanza onwards is a later ad- 
dition to the original RV. Samhita. Geldner divides the Sukta 
into three parts. According to him the first three stanzas are an 
invitation to the Asvins. In stanzas 5-6 two succours of Agvins are 
referred to, viz., one of Atri from rbisa and the other of Saptavadhri 
from the tree. The concluding stanza according to him constitutes 
a magical formula for an easy delivery. From the commentary of 
Sayana also it appears that the hymn can be divided into three 
parts and these are composed by Saptavadhri himself, on different 
occasions and for different purposes. Stanzas 4-5 are composed for 


his release from a wooden box, the next three for a safe deliver 
of his own wife.! i 


i ity of the hymn and considers it 
ten, is p. 335) assumes the unity ० : 
| A Gaven L pues delivery which is introduced by a soma hymn [com 
bdsm of the last four stanzas. This is probably based on the following state: 
t in the Rgvidhdna:— ae 
as gihisua vanaspate tadidam cyavanam smriam | 
25 iva gyitukamals 5046 odvayettamidaih Japan ll 
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THE FOLK-LORE IN THE RGVEDA 


P. N. KAWTHEKAR 


The Rgveda has preserved the most ancient elements of the 
story literature. We find Samvada Saktas in the Rgveda. Whether 
they formed parts of the Vedic drama or epic is a disputed matter, 
but it is not unreasonable to accept that they incorporate the le- 
gends and folk-tales of the ancient heroes and leaders of the peo- 


ple. Most probably there existed some popular literature which’ 


influenced the Vedic sages, The dialogue hymns and the legend 
hymns of the Rgveda can be traced to this influence 

Unfortunately, we do not have full versions of the legends in 
the Rgveda. But it is very likely that the principal elements of le- 
gends about the heroes were recorded in the earliest corpus of the 
Rgveda. Maybe this corpus incorporated popular tales of the heroes. 
Maybe that at the later stage of editing, the editors selected the 
hymns of prayers, and dialogues of the archaic legends but dropped 
the narrative altogether. Maybe the portion dropped contained a 
full history of the heroes which is now found in the TS and the 
Brahmanas but not in the Rgveda. 

If we study the remanents of the oldest legends and folk-tales 


preserved in the Rgveda, we shall find an immense material to re- - 


construct the archaic legend or folk-tale as a whole. On the basis 
of dialogues we can trace not only the motif of the ancient folk- 
tales, but also the notions and ideas of the ancient Indian people. 
The dialogue of Yama and Yami" preserves the oldest ethical 
ideas of the earliest Indian society. It gives us fossils of human 
mind,? the motif ofa folk-tale in which the dawn of moral and 
ethical thoughts was reflected in the relationship between a sister 
and a brother. Western scholars, Max Müller and others have 
explained such themes symbolically as illustrations of personifica- 
tion of the natural phenomenon. For instance, the Indra-Vrtra 
conflict has been interpreted metaphorically. Vrtra, the demon, 


1. RV. 10.10. 
2. J. Frazer: The Golden Bough. 
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is identified with the cloud and Indra with the thunderbolt. In- 
deed, the Vedic Aryans were fond of rains. In the Mandüka 
Sukta, Vasistha has described frogs as pining for rains!. Like frogs, 
the Vedic Aryans were immensely pleased with rains. When Indra 
released waters from Vrtra, the Vedic sages offered prayers to 
Indra. 

But this may not be the only way of interpretation. The 
approach to these legends is possible through folk-lore also. In 
that way, we can reach nearer the truth and trace the motifs of the 
oldest society of mankind. The demon Vrtra might have been the 
villain involved in the anti-social activities of the old age and 
Indra might have been the Aryan hero who slew him and released 
waters from the reservoir held up by Vrtra. 

We cannot apply the principle of personification of the natu- 
ral phenomenon everywhere. Most of the deities were popular 
characters of ancient Indian folk-lore. The folk-lore was the secular 
literature, most popular among the common people. The Vedic 
sages could not escape the influence of this popular literature which 
primarily arose out of the valiant exploits of the heroes of olden 
days on the one hand and the animals and other creatures on the 
other. In fact, the heroes inspired the Vedic seers to sing songs of 
their prowess and as a result of their glorification, the heroes were 
raised to divinity. With the dS power assigned to them 

; i the people. 
they pen s red to select heroes for their ballads. 
They were inclined towards them, and they ignored the inferior 
ed a part in the folk-tales of the Vedic age. 


: who also play š 
creatures vun of an animal tale or of a dialogue 


xplain the absence 
Thus we can explain ° 
of inferior ereatures in the Rgveda, The Vedic anthology suffers from 


the lack of interest in the animal world. T. he EE 
of the RV. are comparatively poor. The “s * Pm EN 
restricted to human beings. e Re Revd stock 
other dine bo a Dos The Vedic editors preferred 
Min x si animals for their glorification. However, we Ga 
Pi nts of folk-lore in the Rgveda. In the  Manduka 
tracethe € ae w frogs were rejoicing when it was raining ‘The 
pimus Buon of B in their merriment reflects the interest of the 
escri 


c Aryans 10 V i There was a popular belief 
Vedic A the advent of rains. h i 
t Hae ieee ह frogs brought forth the clouds to shower- The 
ha 


1. RV. 7.103. 
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ened to the recitation of hymns for the propiti- 
ation of Parjanya. This personification of Parjanya was obviously 
due to its generous nature.’ The primitive mind had a strong belief 
in frogs as the instrument of bringing rains. Even iy neor 
parts of India, the marriages of frogs are celebrated? for the pur- 
pose. Dr. Frazer is not wrong when he extends the personification 
process to the frogs.? The deity of the Manduka hymn is the Mand- 
aka himself. There seems to be a positive influence of ancient folk- 
Jore in this hymn of the Rgveda. People in the Northern India stil] 
perform rain-compelling rites.® It is no wonder if at the early stage 
of agricultural civilization in ancient times, frogs were regarded 
as symbols of rain. Moreover, the primitive belief that man does 
not differ from animal is also discernible here. As the survival of 
this belief the Mandüka has been deified in this Sukta. 

Moreover, the Rgveda records similes and metaphors drawn 
from animal life. Indra drinks Soma as a thirsty bull who empties 
the reservoir of water. A disease crushes a patient as the wolf crushes 
a deer. A patient is eaten up by disease as threads by rats.” The 


noise of frogs was lik 


seer Vamadeva compares Indra to a lion.? The Sauparna Akhyana 


containsa folk-tale of the bird? Syena who brings Soma from 
heaven. According to Bloomfield Soma is the divine water restrain- 
ed in the cloud. At the end of summer .when the clouds appear in 
the sky Indra tears them open and releases the water. Western 
scholars explain the episode as the personification of the natural 
phenomenon by recourse to the metaphor. 

But this is not the only possible interpretation of the hymn. 
We can take Syena, the bird, as the real character of the Vedic 
folk-tale. Real characters are common in the folk-tales. There 
existed a strong belief amongst the common people that animals 
and birds can help man in his pursuits, and this has been amply de- 
monstrated by the happenings recorded in the fables of the Paiica- 
tantra. The oldest stock of the Aryan race contributed to this belief. 
The Rgveda has enough material for reconstructing the Vedic folk- 


1. Mitra : The Frog in North Indian Rain-compelling Rites, Journal of BORS, 
Vol. XIV, Pt. III, Sept. 1923. 

2. Kawthekar: Witikatha kd Udgama Evam Vikdsa, p, 170. 

3. The Golden Bough : London, 1923, p. 78. 

4. RV. Sāyaņa, 7. 103. 

5. Mitra : Journal of BORS, Vol. XIV, pt. III. 

6. RV. 1.16.5; 105.7. 

7. RV. 1.105.8. 

8. RV. 4.14.16. 

9. RV. 4.26.4. 
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tale of Syena bird. The reconstruction process is supportable by 
the legends of the Brahmana literature. The Aitareya Brahmana tells 
us about the metamorphosis of the metre Gayatri in the form of the 
bird Syena.* In the Sauparna Akhyana we find how the bird Sycna 
helped in bringing down the rains for the welfare of mankind. The 
Akhyana has taken the form ofa legend in the Vedic literature, 
but originally it might have been a popular tale in theancient folk- 
lore. Vamadeva is influenced by the Vedic folk-tales when he 
offers prayers to Syena in the Rgveda. 

It is, however, to be noted that the original characters of the 
folk-tales lost their secular nature when they were transformed 
into divinity by the Vedic sages. The oldest folk-tales supplied the 
material and motif but there remained very little to reconstruct the 
lost original. There is a dialogue in the Rgveda between Sarama 
and Panis. Yaska, the oldest of the Vedic commentators, calls 
Sarama a divine bitch. In fact, she was the messenger of Indra 
who threatened Panis of the dire consequences if they refused to 
return the kine. The Rgveda contains stray material which implies 

the existence of folk-tales as early as the Vedic era. Vedic sages 
hardly took recourse to fiction for the propagation of their creed. 
They preferred legends to fables and exploited them in eee 
the exploits of their favourite heroes. They often evolved my s for 
their glorification or deification but avoided Arthavāda wherein 
the lolk-tales are utilized for illustration. 


1. Aitareya, Brahmana : 3.13.1-3. 
2. Ry. 10110. 
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VEDIC AYAS-“NOT TO BE INJURED” 
F. B. J. KUIPER 


1. An ample discussion of the secondary literature on this 
word, from 1852 downwards!, is unnecessary. Only the following 
facts are relevant : : 

a) the word occurs 16 times in the Rgveda, mainly in the 
older parts, viz. 1९ III? IV? Vi VI? VIT IX?. It has further been 
restored by conjecture in Khila 1.19.2, cf. Scheftelowitz, Die 
Apokryphen des Rgveda (1906/1966), p. 65. There are a few repetit- 
jons in the Yajurveda and besides a passage, found in several sakhas, 
which is independent from the Rgveda. 

b)although the word has, ever since 1852 (Roth, Peters- 
burger Wörterbuch Y, col. 395), been treated as a cognate of aydsya 
“undaunted (?)’’, there is not the slightest reason to regard the 
two words as etymologically related. The etymological specula- 
tions on which this connection is based lack any foundation 

c) Roth (1852) derived the word from the root yas-and 
rendered it by ‘‘(sich nicht anstrengend ), behende, leicht, 
gewandt." Grassmann (1873) accepted this with slight modifica- 
tions (**gewandt, behende, munter, eilend"). Bohtlingk’s smaller 
Petersburg Dictionary (fw. 1879) gave a more specific translation 


1. 1852: Rudolph Roth, Petersburger Wörterbuch 1, col. 395 : “(sich nicht 

anstrengend), bebende, leicht, gewandt”. 1869: F. Max Müller, Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita vol. I, Hymns to the Maruls, p. 148; “indefatigable”? 1873: H. 
Grassmann, Wörterbuch zum Rig-Veda, col, 97 “sich nicht anstrengend (yas von 
yas), d.h. gewandt, behende, munter eilend". 1876 : A. Ludwig, Der 
Rigveda oder die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana (a) ‘‘behende”’ (7), “rasch” 
(2); “schnell” (1); (b) “unermüdlich? (2), “nie müde" (1), **unablissig 
gewührend" (1); (c) “kräftig (? 683, 9). 1879: Otto Bohtlingk, pw. I 
p: 103 “unermüdlich, sich nicht abnutzend’’, (1883-) 1884 : A bel Bergaigne, 
Etudes sur le lexique du Rgveda, pp. 141-143 on ayds and aydsya: derivation 
of ayas- from the root yas- is impossible because yas- means *'bouillonner, 
écumer” and is rare in the Veda, and because ayasah is four-syllabic, as 
pointed out by Grassmann; perhaps a proper name ?). 1885: Alfred Hille- 
brandt, Vedachrestomathie, p. 71 'frastlos" (see Windisch, KZ. 27, p. 170) 
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by “unermüdlich, sich nicht abnu i 

> tzend.” With a few excepti 
(1883-1884 Bergaigne, 1889 Pischel, 1893 von Bradke, 1907 ‘Geld: 
ner) this translation has been accepted up to the present day 


Neisser (1924) and Renou (1960) def ie 
proposed by Roth. ( ) defended explicitly the etymology 


d) The form. Nevertheless Grassmann (1873) had already 
pointed to the fact that the metre shows that ayáso must have 
been pronounced as a four-syllabic word in I. 167. 4a pdra subhrd 
dso yay and in VI.66.5c. nd yé staunt aydso mahnd. In both 
passages Grassmann read the word as [ayaaso], but the first 
passage must obviously be read as aydaso yavyd. Oldenberg 
Noten 1 (1909), p 421, quoted the form as ayasah for these ee 
ges, although on p. 77 footnote he contemplated the alternative 
possibility of reading atdso (see Monier-Williams, Dictionary). The 
facts there mentioned, however, would now require a new inter- 
pretation in the light of the laryngeal theory. The circumstance 
that in two outof the sixteen occurrences the á is apparently 
disyllabic justifies our positing [ayáas-] as the original form of the 
word stem. Bergaigne (1883) was the first to recognize the impor- 
tance of the four-syllabic nature of aydso for the explanation of 
the word and rightly concluded that Roth’s etymology is simply 
impossible. His conclusion, however, has been entirely ignored 


1889: R. Pischel, Vedische Studien 1, p. 226f. (p. 227 “unbindig, wild"). 
1891 : Max Müller, SBE. 32, pp. 371 and 460 “untiring” (with references). 
1893: P. von Bradke, Festgruss an Roth, p- 194: etwa “hell, glänzend, 
v (cf dta-[éni-)- 1897: H. Oldenberg. SBE. 46, p, 278 “The 
(with references). He translates *fnevcr- 
tiring”. 1901: K. Geldner, Vedische Studien 3, 09. 129 n. 5 “äusserst schwie- 
riges Wort", wih a reference to MS. 14.8 and to ayasa in some  Sütras. 
Hence aydss: das: “iron”. 1907: K Geldner, Glossar, p. lt ayas-l ayás- 


«eisern, eisenfest”. 1909: Hermann Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkritische und 


foten 1, p. 77 n. and 9: 421 on ayasah and aidsalt. 1913: A. Hille- 


geli. N 
ES des Rgveda, p- 89 “schnell”. 1924; W Neisser, Zum Wörterbuch 
des Rgveda 1, p- 86, defends Bohtlingk’s connecting it with aydsya- (‘wie 
billig” and derivation from Jas: 1930: Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische 
ik IIT, p- 282 on ayasa beside ayasa. 1951: K. Geldner, Der Rig Weda: 
«unverdrossen" (3), crunerschrocken’ (2), 
in 1923, i st edition of the books I-IV : *tunverzagt'" (5), “un- 
gend nen ‘eset in IV. 6.10. 1951: A. Debrunner, 
Altindische Grammatik 114. 0. 223 “unklar”. 1900: L. Re नमा A 
et paningennes 7, P- 31 “qui ne se fatigue pas K ys: pud 3 J: H ane 
d panatane PF pg Ria I, p. TOE ceci Spe, Ansrengun 
strive”). 1962: B. Schlerath; OLZ- 57, col. 580 id SET b 35 g Ee 
Q)* : yas . 1963: H. D. Velankar, Reveda Mandala VIL, pp. 9» 


«untiring, vigilant"; 1906 > L. Renou, EVP. 15, p: 35 *'infatigable" « 
3 


glitzernd, bun 
meaning of ayasalt is doubtful" 


Grammat 
übersetzt : «unverzagt" (11), 
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in the nearly ninety years that since have passed; In this connec- 
tion it should be observed that ayasa manasa dhrtah, which Occurs 
in some Sütra-texts (ApSS., ApMB., H G.) as a variant of ayasan 
manasa hitak does not justify the assumption of a stem ayds-(Geld- 
ner 1901, cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik 111, p. 
282) since this formula is merely a corruption of aydh sán mdnasa 
kyt(t)dh MS. KS. 

e) The meaning. The only serious attempt to determine 
the meaning of ayds- on the basis of the context was made by 
Pischel (1889). He rightly pointed to the circumstance that 
ayds- occurs three times along with ghord- (I. 167. 4; 169. 7, IX. 
89.4) and once with bhimd- (VII.58.2). The notion of power 
is indicated by 1.87.4 ayá sands tdvigibhir durtah **ayás, mighty, 
surrounded by powers”; 1.168.9 tvesám ayásam marátam ánikam **the 
fierce army of the ayds Maruts", IV.6.10 sdhamana ayásas tvesdso 
«victorious, ayds, fierce", VII.58.2 bhimasas tüvimanyavó *yasah “O 
terrible, wrathful, ayds ones”, IX.41.1 bhurnayas tvegd ayáso *rash, 
fierce, ayds’? and IX.89.3 simhdm...aydsam “the ayds lion". For 
Pischel’s more detailed exposition of the material see Vedische Studien 
I, p. 226-227. Pischel rightly concluded from it that in many pas- 
sages a meaning '*untiring, infatigable”, assumed by most scholars, 
does not suit the context. 

On the other hand, although ayds- was used with reference 
to mighty gods (especially the Maruts) or things (such as the 
flames of fire, IV.6.10), Pischel’s own translation  **unbàndig, 
wild” (indomitable, savage).is not likely to be correct since a few 
passages, where ayds- is used side by side with a negative express- 
ion, would seem to point to a different conclusion. These are the 
Yajurvedic mantra in which Agni is addressed with the words 
ayas cagné “sy anabhisastis ca **thou art ayds, O Agni, and not subject 
to malediction’ and the curse in RV.III.18.2 vi te tisthantam ajdra 
'aydsah “may thy never-ageing, ayds flames spread out". The last 
passage suggests the inference that there is a certain parallelism 
between the notion “not subject to old age” and ayds- . It must 
be admitted that in both passages the meaning **never-tiring" 
(as Oldenberg translates in SBE. 46, p. 277, but with a note 
added which says that the meaning is doubtful) would not seem 
excluded by the context. The same is true of the Yajurvedic 
prayer ayá no dhehi bhesajdm (see below, p. 105), by which Agni in 


1. This, rather than “blameless, faultless’? (Monier-Williams), is the proper 
meaning of anabhisasti. 
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his quality of ayds-, is prayed to give a remedy. This translation 
is, however, impossible in MS. 1.4.8. (56, 19) and KS. XXXII.4 
(22,6), where the context suggests some relation between ayds- 
and intelligence: ayáf cagné "sy anabhisastis cé ७, ayd val námai 
gd? gnéh priyd tanür, ayå marya dhalryené ti khálu vd ahuh “Thou 
art ayds, O Agni, and not subject to malediction’: ayds verily, 
is the name of this dear body of Agni. Verily, they say ‘‘(he is) 
ayds owing to his intelligence."?! The difference between this 
passage and RV. VI.66.5. aydso mand ‘‘ayds through their great- 
ness’? should be noted. i 

Geldner, in 1901, was the first to point to this passage. He, 
however, wrongly inferred from it that ayds- is here synonymous 
with dhira- *'steady, firm" and, therefore, etymologically con- 
nected with dyas- “iron”. It need not be pointed out that dhira- 
*steady" is a post- Vedic word and in the Yajurveda dhaitya- 
*jntelligence" is used as the opposite of mdloya- “foolishness, 
thoughtlessness"—, a fact that was already duly noted in 1861 in 
PW. III, col. 994. See MS. II.4.2 (39,15), KS. XII.12 (174,14). 
The translation **eisern, eisenfest” (of iron), which Geldner gave 
— for ayás- in 1907 (Der Rigveda im Auswahl, I. Glossar) is accord- 
ingly incorrect and has rightly been abandoned in his translation of 
p SO Rgvedic plural [ayaasahi] points to a type of word- 
formation which occurs in such Rgvedic words as bhdas— a 
bhás-), ddas- (in ddasvant-, written ddsvant-). These ne 5 "a 

; known, —as-nouns derived from the roots bhaH- da 
sss d When paralleled with these words, ay ts- is most likely 
POSU ni means “without (or, not subject to) ydas-. For 


its accent see, in that case, Wackernagel, Allindische Grammatik II/I 
1 , 


Qa s a pointed out above that ayás- is used conjointly 


isasti- “not threa- 
with.ajára— 10 subject to old age" and anabhišastt 


i EN) _ is analysed as a-yaas- and has a 
Ware By Walde d त. EE both for its occurrence 
similar pie ords =: ghord- and blamá- and for the fact that 
along with such >: seem to expressa direct aggressiveness. Geld- 
es us WO rendersit by the German words **unverzagt 
ner, in 


t must be a separate word, probably an interjec- 


1. marya remains obscure but i usto the Maruts (1869), p 18, Pischel, 


Ser, The Hym Sn n M 
tion. See F. Max Miller ty Geld, SBE. 42, p. 458, against, ege 


म ig dr Ath. S.V. 31.10, Geldner, note on his translation of 
iiney, tran es ; 2 
M ie s Renou, EVP: 17, p- 3 (“o jeunes chantres]") 
५ 1.6.3, 
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(11) «unverdrossen? (3) and *'unerschrocken? (2), that is, 
“undaunted, fearless”. Although in many passages this might 
seem to fit the context satisfactorily, such passages as III.18.2, 
where ayds- characterizes the flames of the fire, show that no 


moral quality can be meant. 


For the kind of meaning that can be expressed by sucha 
negative word the epithets of the bull, which Pischel, Vedische 
Studien I, p. 226, enumerates, are instructive. Among them there 
are such words as anadhrsyd- “invincible, not ‘to be’ meddled 
with”, ananudd- *fnot giving way, obstinate’, dgadha- “not to be 
overcome, invincible”, durgrbhi- **difficult to be seized or laid 
hold of.” A similar meaning “not subject to violence or defeat, 
not tobe attacked, invincible” would suit the context of all 
passages where ayds- occurs. A . 


3 The possibility that a root yaH- “to attack" existed in 
Proto-Indo-Iranian has long been considered but it has always 
been admitted that this assumption was not based ona solid founda- 
tion. Nevertheless, every one has followed Roth (PW. VI, col. 
120) in assuming an agent noun yatdr- “avenger”? in RV. 1.32.14 
dher yatdram kám apasya indra hrdí ydt te jaghniso bhir dgachat ‘which 
avenger of the serpent didst thou see, O Indra, when fear arose 
in thy heart after thou hadst slain (him) ?.” Thus also, in the 
most recent translation, Renou, EVP. 17, p. 12: ‘‘vengeur.” 


It’ is impossible, on the basis of this hapax, to determine 
the exact meaning of the root ya- . Such semantic constructions 
asfound in J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
p. 501, viz. “to be excited”, hence *'to punish, avenge” (etc.) 
are worthless. See also Hj. Frisk, Griechisches eiymologisches 
Wörterbuch Y. p. 613f. As Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, p. 107f., has 
pointed out, the exact meaning of ydtdr- cannot be determined on 
the basis of rga-yd- , which contains a different root. Cf. rnárir 
toa yami. * 


Much more uncertain than Jatdr- , whose meaning can, it 
seems, be determined with a certain degree of exactness, is another 
kapas, viz. ydvan- . For this word Roth left the choice between 
“heavily-armed horseman” and “aggressor”. If the second mean- 
ing were correct, the word could be connected with Jatdr- but 
from VII. 1.6c. (rayím) nd ydm Jüva tárati yatumdvan ‘den nicht der 
angreifer, der zauberkundige, besigt" (Ludwig I, p. 408) itis 
impossible to ascertain the exact meaning. Geldner's and Renou's 
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translations are in any i 
Y case wrong.! Equally inconclusive is Late 


Avestan Jata- in Nirangistan 42 hz him Jaiam astryeiti, Frahang i 
oim 4f. Jdtam üstryete. Earlier scholars interpreted the word as 
refering to some kind of injury; cf. Darmesteter, Le Kend- Avesta 
III (1893), P. 106 n.l, resp. p. 21, SBE. 4, p. 329, resp. p. 255 
(with n. 20) and Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch, col. 1283. 
On the other hand, Anatol Waag, Nirangistan (1941), p. 60, 
takes the word as identical with yata- “property”. 

As for Vedic yati-, m. sorcery, witchcraft; sorcerer’, 
Avestan Jülu- , m. f'sorcerer", they must originally have been 
an action noun of-root ya-, like Ved. mántu-, m. ‘counsel; 
ruler”, Gatha-Avestan maniu-, m. “ruler” (see Wackernagel-Deb- 
runner, Altindische Grammatik 11/2, p. 665). It is quite possible that 
the meaning of this root was **to harm, injure" but other seman- 
tic developments are conceivable. š 

There is finally a complex of problems which can only briefly 
be indicated since a full discussion would be out of place here. This 
concerns Skt. i5-, f. “plague, distress, calamity, infectious 
disease", Late Av. iti- ‘‘injury,, offence (?)", ain-iti- “gentleness, 
mildness; not offending", etc., which were briefly discussed in 
I[j.9 (1959), p. 1378. The corresponding present form was 
[inauti], cf. Vend. 18.61 ko thwam yim ahuram mazdam *mazistayaiti 
inaoiti **who offends (?) thee, Ahura Mazda, with the greatest 
offence?.” For well-known reasons,? however, the original present 
toiti- must have been *indii, and itis from such a present form 
that Vedic iná- “energetic, mighty" (Renou : **puissant") must 
have been derived. See, in general, Wackernagel Altindische Gramm- 
atik 111, p. 181 with Nachtrage, Festgabe Jacobi, p. 1 n. 1 (a-mind- , 

jina-). It should be noted, however, that Ved. ind- apparent- 
lyhad not the connotation of aggressiveness that is found in 
Avestan. As for Avestan inaoiti, it must secondarily have taken 
the place of *inati (against the general tendency in Indian, see 
Wackernagel, Festgabe jacobip. 2). For secondary presents in 


Zauberer überwindet" with a foot-note: 


«Ud a (wi - av. yavant)". He, accordingly, takes nd... 
d pr A ee i yava दत The Avestan word, however, 
is (in spite of Parthian ywyd (0), MPers. jyd'n, NPers. javed; = UR 
vitch, Hymn to Mithra, p- 950) an instrumental sing- of ps see ue BE: y. 
' Av. yavant-, on the other hand, must stand for an older nd o ih 
OP. 26०4 “as long as”. Renou, EVP. 13 (1964). p. 52, m i ° S: ne : 
interpretation, which he misinterprets as though it proves t x Vedic 
can stand for oat. He accordingly renders yavd “autant quc (faire se peut)". 


3. Sec, e.g. Wackernagel, Festgabe Jacobi, p. l 


l. Geldner translates **den niemals ein 
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nauti in Indo-Iranian see Die indogermanischen Nasalpriisentia, 
p. 111. It may be noted da penes that EH traditional connec- 
tion with Vedic inéti, गण्या “to drive, impel Ed be given up 
for semantic reasons. It was based on Roth's assumption that 
the Vedic verb could mean “Gewalt brauchen, zwàngen, 
bewaltigen, verdrángen, abhalten" (hence Grassmann “‘bewiiltigen, 
in seine Gewalt bringen", Monier-Williams: **to use force, force; 
to drive away; to, keep back, remove; to have in one's power, 
take possession of, pervade”). Geldner’s translation of the passages 
concerned shows that we can dispose of these meanings. It cannot, 
therefore, be connected with énas- either: in Vedic this word 
means exclusively ‘‘sin, guilt”, butin Zarathustra's idiom aenah- seems 
to express the notions “violence, damage, injury, crime, sin 
(sinner?)”. They will not further be discussed here. 

4, This, then, is the evidence for a root ya-whose meaning 
must have been **to injure, harm”, ‘‘to attack violently” or some- 
thing similar. It has been pointed out above that in some passages 
Geldner's translation **unverzagt"" (undaunted) does not suit the con- 
text but that a meaning like that of anadhysyd- , dsadha- “‘invinci- 
ble, not to be overcome" would be quite appropriate. In this con- 
nection a comparison of two passages where there is a reference to 
the flames is instructive. RV. IV. 6. 10 yé ha tyé te sdhamana ayásas 
fuesdso agne arcdyas cáranti “Those victorious, ayás, fierce flames of 
thine, O Agni, which move about...... >, when paralleled with I. 
36.20 tvesáso agnér dmavanto arcáyo bhimáso nd prátitaye **Agni's flames 
are fierce and violent; they are frightening and not to be withstood’? 
shows that sdhamêna and tvesdso in the first stanza have their coun- 
terparts in dmavanio and tvesdso of the second, whereas ayds- , when 
taken in the sense of “not subject to *»das-", could correspond to 
ná prdtttaye. The conclusive force of such presumptive parallels is, 
of course, restricted. See, eg., Luders, Philologica Indica, p. 765. 
Still, the negative expression nd prdtitaye, when parallel to ayds- 
(analyzed as a-yaas- ) might indicate in which direction the mean- 
ing of ayds- should be sought. The meaning best suiting the various 
contexts would seem to be “mot subject to injury, not to be in- 
jured?. 

The assumption of a word *ydas- *'injury" naturally raises 
the question if there can be some connection with Avestan yah- 

-[yaah- ]. This question must, it seems, be answered in the negative. 
Its meaning is still disputed! but in IIJ. 4, p.251, it was pointed 


1. Sec the references in 777. 4 (1960), p. 257 and further Lommel, Die Religion 
Zarathustras, p. 220f. (**Krisc"); von Wesendonk, Das Weltbild der Iranier, pP 
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d pur DINER it was a term for a verbal contest which 

t annual socio-religious ceremony of the Ancient 
Aryan society. Since this social contest had, from the outset, a 
cosmic significance, Zarathustra’s use of the term yah- fora E 
gious decision can hardly be considered an innovation : he simply 
Se an aspect ae had been present of ‘old. In this contest 
chariot races must also have played a prominent part. Ka - 
mann, MSS. 4 (1954/1961), pp. 43-49, 117.10 (1967-68) P. A ud 
shown that Avestan zz—meant ‘‘to leave behind (the TM 
«to come in first, to win (the race)" and that, again, Zarathustra 
used this term in a religious context, e.g. Y. 30. 100० af asista yao- 
jante... yoi zazantt vaühüu sravaht “then the quickest (horses) will 
be harnessed, which will win (the racing for) good glory”. Since 
the specific Vedic term for running a race is ajêm ya- (with loc.),* 
Hanns-Peter Schmidt, Pratiddnam, p. 178, is evidently right in ex- 
plaining yah- as a term of the racing sport. It stands, accordingly, 
for *yaH-ah- and is derived from the root for going.” 


Since such words in -as- have every chance of being old for- 
mations, we must apparently conclude that in Proto-Indo-Iranian 
there existed two homophonous words, viz. *yaHas- “injury” and 
*yaHas- “race, contest". 


95, 314, 442, K. Hoffmann, MSS. 8, p. 5 (‘‘Bittgang”), Humbach, Die 
Gathas Zarathustras IL, p+ 90, and Schlerath, OLZ. 57 (1962), col. 580, who 
still considers the possibility of deriving yah- from Proto-Indo-Iranian yas- 
“to froth up, foam” (RS.). 
1. Cf, eg, MS. L115 (166, 8), IV.3.2 (41, 1), KS. XIV.7 (204, 6), XII.7 
(169, 4), TS. V.3.2.3, GB. II.1.17, SB. 11.4.3.4, V.1.1.3. 
2. For Avestan [yaah-] sce, ९.8७ Kurylowicz, Traces de la place du ton en gathique, 
p. 21, Kuiper, IIJ. 4, p. 250 The semantic development of yah-, if originally 
synonymous with Vedic gji-, must have been different from that mostly 
assumed (sec Schlerath, 07.2. 57 (1962), -col. 580 with references, H.-P. 
Schmidt, op c., P* 178). In this connection a slightly different interpretation 
from the onc proposed 3४ Hans-Peter Schmidt may be suggested. for Y.49.9b- 
d ngit aras. vacao saram didas dregoata, hyat datnao vahiste pujan mizde, asa yuxtà 
yah dojamaspa, viz. “The right-speaking man does not know union with the 
liar, when the daenás, together with Aéa(?), harness the teams on dd sasa 
of the contest (race ?), O Jamaspa, when the best reward s stake i q 
mizda- see, ०.8५ E Benveniste, Le vocabulaire des institutions i lo-européennes 
(1969), p. 164 : Xmizdho—-— 


q lui qui sori ictoricu š 
attribuée a celui qui sort E S n: marmilha- zji- “a race at which the sun is 


60), 4 ge ORES E 
ees 7 ean in the last word of the last line [ria puxta yaahi 


jamaaspa] cf- Oldenberg, Prolegomena, 
Grammatik T, p. 919: 
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5. Survey of the occurrences of ayds— 
Rgveda 
1.64.1lcd : 
makhd aydsak svasto dhruvacyuto 
dudhrakrto marito bkrdjadrstayah 


‘The generous Maruts with their brilliant spears (throw open 
the mountains), they who are not to be injured and move by them- 
selves, throwing down wbat is firm, the boisterous ones.'* 

I. $7. 4ab 

sd hl. svasrt prsadatvo yta ganó 
vd Wands tdvigtbhir durtah 


“That youthful band [of the Martus], with their spotted hor- 
ses, moves by itself, not to be injured, mighty, surrounded by 
strength”. 

J. 154. 6ab 


td var vástuny usmasi gdmadhyai 
patra 84०० bhirisrngd ayásah 
“We long for coming to those abodes of you, where are the 
cattle who have many horns and are not to be injured.” 
I. 167. 4 
pára Subhrd ayáso yauyd 
sadharan yéva maruto mimiksuh, 
nd rodasi dpa nudanta ghord 
jusdnta vrdhar sakhydya deváh 
“They [the Maruts], (going) away, the brilliant ones who 
are not to be injured, have associated themselves with...... as if she 
belonged to them all; the terrible ones did not drive away. Rodasi; 
the gods enjoyed strengthening [their band] for friendship". See 
Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda (1958), p. 34, EVP 10 
(1962), pp. 23, 72. 
I. 168. 9 र 
dsüta prinir mahatérdnaya 
tvesám aydsam maritam dnikam, 
té sapsaráso*janayantá? bhvam 
dd it svadhdm isirdm páry apasyan 
“Prsni brought forth for the great fight the fierce army of the 
Maruts who are not to be injured. They, partaking ofthe same 
festive meal, produced something monstrous. Forthwith they (= 
men?) saw round about their invigorating nature.” Many details 
. jare uncertain. See Geldner, Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische 
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Grammatik, III (1930), p. 282 on sabsará VP 
pp. 25, 74 (and p. 115 for the Ss ofthe Meu NN 006. 
I. 169. Tab i 
prati ghordnüm étanam ayāsám 
marülam Srava ayatám upabdih 
“The trampling is heard of the fierce antelopes, of the Ma- 
rtus who are not to be injured, while they are coming". 
III. 18. 2 
tdpo sv dgne àntarám amitran 
tápa $ámsam drarusah párasya, 
¿dpo vaso cikitünó acittan 
vi te tisthantam ajdra aydsah 
“Burn, O Agni, the nearer enemies, burn the curse of the 
distant one, who has not given. Burn, O Vasu, knowing the un- 
known ones. May thy (flames), not subject to old age and injury, 
spread out” 


III. 54. 13ab 
Vidyüdrathà marüta rstimdnto 
divó máryà rtájātā aydsak 
<eThe Maruts, who have lightning for a vehicle and who are 
armed with spears, the young men of Heaven, bornin accordance 
with the cosmic order, who are not to be injured..., 
1V.6.10ab 
yé ha tyé te sáhamānū aydsas 
ivesdso agne arcdyas cdranti 
‘Those victorious, fierce flames of thine, O Agni, which 
move about, not to be injured...” 
V.42.15d (Maruts) 
ipa stuhi prsadasvam aydsah 
“Praise them, who have spotted horses and who are not to 
be injured.” 
VI.66.5 
maksit ná yé dohdse cid ayá 
á ndma dhrsnü márutam dádhanah 
na ye staund aydso mahnd — 
nit cit suddnur doa yasad ugran Xe 
“They, among whom (Prsni) who cannot be injured needed 
not to be milked, quickly, assuming their defiant name of Maruts, 
who are not..., not to be injured as they are owing to their great: : 
ness, never will the suddnu (?) appease ae vigorous ones . 
[**Untranslatable": Max Müller, SBE. 32, p 371.] A 
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VII.58.2ab 
janis cid vo marutas tvesyéna 
bhimdsas tuvimanyavé *yasah 
«Even your birth was [marked by] शेर पर (१), O Maruts! 
You, terrible, wrathful, who are not to be injured”. 


IX.41.1 : 
prá yé gdvo nd bhurnayas 
ivesd aydso dkramuh, 
ghnániah krsnám dpa tvácam 
Who went forward, like excited cattle, fierce, not to be 
injured, while driving away the blackskin(ned) people)...” 


IX.89.3ab 
simhdm nasanta mádhvo ayásam 
hdrim arusám div asyd pátim 
“The sweet (milch-cows) approach the lion, who is not to be 
injured, tawny, reddish, the lord of this heaven". See Geldner 
and, for nasanta, K. Hoffmann, Der Injunktiv im Veda, p. 1000. 
Otherwise, but unacceptable, Bhawe, The Soma hymns of the Rgveda 
II,p.80. 


IX.89.4ab 
mddhuprstham ghordm aydsam d$vam 
ráthe yurjanty urucakrd rsudm 
“The terrible horse whose back consists of sweetness and who 
is not to be injured, the lofty one they harness to the broad-wheel- 
ed chariot.” 
Khila 1.10.2., see I, Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen des Rgveda 
(1906/1966), p. 65: 
prá vam máhi mandate devdkama 
Jayair ayaso vayününi vifva 
Scheftelowitz proposes to read yayér ayáso but even so the 
stanza is not clear. The Rgveda has twice the phrase vi$vd vayu- 
nani vidvdn (V1.16.10; 76.14, cf. X.122.2. v(fvani vidván vayünani, 
etc., Thieme, Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda 
(1949), pp. 15, 20f.), but here, where the two A$vinsare addressed, 
the only possibility of getting an understandable text would seem 
to consist in reading ydyor aydsor vayinani viva “0 whom, being 
not to be injured, (belong) all mysteries". 
Yajurveda 
MS. 1.4.3 (51,10), KS. V.4 (47,2), XXXIV.19 (49,22) 
ayás ca gné *sy anabhifasti$ ca 
satydm it tudm ayá asi 
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ayah sán manasa krttà 
रुवह sdn havydm uhige 
*yd no dhehi bhesaidm 
(KS. ayds san manosü krto. See Vedic Concordance for variants). 
“Thou art not to be injured, O Agni, and not threatened by 
curse; verily, thou art not to be injured. As one not to be injured 
thou hast been made (formed?) by the mind. Being not to be 
injured thou hast borne the oblation (to the gods). As one who 
is not to be injured, do thou grant us medicine". 
MS. 1.4.8 (56,17), KS. XXXII. (22,16) 
“ayas ca *gné "sy anabhisasti$ cé” Ply: ayd vat ndmai sd 'gnéh 
friyd tanür, ayá marya dhairyené "ti khdlu và ahuk. See above, p. 97. 
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SAPTA DEVALOKAH 
M. A. MEHENDALE 


Liiders in his Varuna I p. 57 ff. points out that in the Rgveda 
we often read about the three heavens, the three midregions and 
the three earths. He then observes (p.64 f.) that in the late Vedic 
period the ‘seven worlds of gods’ (sapta devalokak) take the place of 
the ‘three heavens’ of the early Vedic period. In this regard he 
refers to a passage in the Kaus. Br.20. 1 which reads as: tad devah 
samaruhya sarodl lokan anu pariplavante devalokam pitrlokam jivalokam 
imam apodakam! agnilokam rladhamanam vdyulokam aparajitam indra- 
lokam adhidivam varunalokath pradivam mrtyulokam rocanam brahmano 
lokam nākam saptamam® lokandm. He translates it as: **After moun- 
ting this (i.e. the wheel of the gods), the gods move around all the 
worlds: the world of the gods, the world of the fathers, this world 
of the living beings, Apodaka, the world of Agni, Rtadhaman, the 
world of Vayu, Aparajita, the world of Indra, Adhidiv, the world of 
Varuna, Pradiv, the world of Mrtyu, Rocana, the world of Brah- 
man, Naka, the seventh of the worlds.” 

Liiders rightly observes that in the above enumeration two 
different lists of the worlds have been put together. The first 
comprises the world of the gods, the world of the fathers, and the 
world of the living beings; the second list gives the seven worlds 
ofthe gods beginning with Agniloka and ending with Naka. It 
is, however, not clear why Lüders considers Apodaka, Rtadhaman 
Aparajita Adhidiv, Pradiv and Rocana as the names of the worlds 
of Agni, Vayu, Indra, Varuna, Mrtyu, and Brahman respectively. 


l. v. 1. upodakam. 


2. v. l. sattamam. Keith in his translation of the Kau. Br. accepts this reading 
and translates it as ‘the most real’. He says that the reading saptamam is 
‘clearly wrong’. But Lüders considers saptamam as the ‘only correct! reading. 
He also rejects Keith’s translation of sattamam. In the opinion of Liiders 
sallama can at the most mean ‘the best? (Varuna I. 65.6 n.1). The reading 


Sattamam is accepted in the Kaus. Dr. edited by E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma 
(Wiesbaden, 1968). 
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He says that Adhidiv is a fitting name for the world of Varuna 
since he livesin the highest heaven; that Indra’s world is called 
Aparajita because Indra himself is called aparajita invincible’ that 
Rocana, the world of Brahman, is the oldest designation of the 
heaven’s ‘space of light’ (Lichtraum); that Rtadhaman as the name 
of the world of Vayu, appears to be reminiscent of rtadhümasi 
svarjyolih occurring in the VS 5. 32;2 and that Apodaka ‘waterless’ 
is self. explained as the name of Agni's world. 


It appears that Lüders has been led to the above interpre- 
tation of the passage in the Kaus. Br. because in this passage the 
world of Mrtyu is characterised as fradiv and Luders believes 
(p.62) that in the AV 18.2.48 Pradiv is mentioned as the name of 
the heaven in which the fathers live. There is probably nothing 
wrong in identifying the Mrtyuloka of the KB with the third and 
the highest heaven in which the fathers live, of the AV. But 
there is nothing in the AV verse to indicate that it purports to 
give the names of thc three heavens. The verse in question reads 
as: udanvátī* dyair avamá filümalii madhyamá triya hd pradyair 
iti ydsyam pitdra ésate. Lüders believes that this verse gives udanvalt, 
Pilumati, and Pradw asthe names of the lowest, the middle, and 
the third (which is apparently the highest) heaven respectively. 
But these three worlds can easily be interpreted as only giving the 
special characteristics or the location of the three heavens, and 
hence they need not be looked upon as proper names. Thus, accord- 
ing to this verse, the lowest heaven is characterized by water, the 
middle one by filu? and’ the third by the fathers. The prefix 
pra in Pradiv is only indicative of the highest location among the 


1. It may, however, be noted that in the RV. 3.12.4 and 8.38,2 Agni, together 
with Indra, is also called aparajita. In the VS 28.2, perhaps, tanünapat agni 
is called aparájita. In the AV 10.2.33 Brahm ais said to have entered the 
golden puh which is aparc jita. 

9. The connection between VS 5.32 and KB 20.1 is not clear. In the VS, as 
explained by the commentator, the mantra is addressed to the branch of the 
Udumbara trec. The word rtadhaman occurs once again in the VS 18.98. Here 
it is Agni who is said to be rtadhaman. Apparently the association of Vayu 
with ria, as given in the Kaus. Br., is based on some different tradition and 
not on the कु. Sam. 

3. Incidentally pratidivam is the reading accepted by E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma. 


4. The words udanvati and pilumati are accented on the last syllable in Varuna 
1.62.4. udanvati is also to be found in the Roth-Whitney edition. 


5. Whitney, following the commentator’s ‘worthless etymological guess’, trans- 
lates pilu as ‘stars (?)’. But verse 35 of this hymn seems to suggest that the 
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three heavens since no such word as uttami is used regarding the 
third heaven to contrast with the words avamá and madhyamá 
used of the other two heavens. And what has been achieved by 
the possessive suffixes vant and mant in udanváti and filümati has 
been sought to be achieved by the expression ydsyam pitára dsate. In 
other words this expression is as good as pitrmaiz. If pitrmat? would 
have been actually used, then probably Lüders might have consi- 
dered that, and not Pradiv, as the proper name of the third heaven. 
If pradiv is not the proper name of the highest heaven in the 
AV, there is little justification in interpreting afodaka and other 
words of the KB as proper names. It is, therefore, better to 
understand apodaka ‘without water", riadhaman ‘the seat of fia’, 
aparajita as ‘invincible’, adhidiv as ‘the heaven above (the preceding 
three)’, pradiv as ‘the heaven further up’, and rocana as ‘shining.’ 
In the above interpretation rocana is taken as an adjective 
and not a noun (fora proper noun). Lüders has clearly shown 
(p.66 ff) that in the RV rocaná occurs as a noun and refers to the 
invisible part of the heaven, to the region of light above the firma- 
ment (unsichtbarer Himmel, Lichtraum). But he also demonstrates 
(p. 71 £f) that towards the end of the Vedic period, the word rocand 
has come to be used as adjective meaning ‘shining lustrous’ (glánz- 
end, leuchtend). Not only this. He further makes clear (p. 78) that 
rocaná seems to have been used as an adjective already in the Rgveda 
in three places : 3.5.10; 3.61.5; 10. 189.2. 


It seems possible to show that rocaná occurs as an adjective 
also in two other places in the Rgveda. In 5.69.4 we read about 


middle heaven is characterized by svadhz ( yé......mddhye diváli svadháyà madá- 
Jante). Hence filumati, which also refers to the middle heaven, may be 
translated as ‘full of the drink of the fathers’. However, it should be noted 
that in the verse 48 itisthe highest heaven, and not the middle one, in 
which the fathers are said to live. - 


l. If, as seen above, one of the divisions of the world is characterized by water 
(udanudti) then, perhaps, the reading upodakam, as adjective of Agniloka, is to 
be preferred to apodakam. It would mean that the Agniloka is close (upa)to that 
division of the heaven which is characterized by water (udaka). In that case 
apodakam would be an emendation of one who did not know what to do with 
upodakam. He thought that apodaka ‘waterless’ would go better with Agniloka. 
Upodakam is also the reading accepted in the edition of E.R Sreckrishna 
Sarma. Further, in this edition imam is construed with Agniloka, and not 
with the preceding jivaloka. 


Keith also does not look upon these words as proper names, He renders 
rtadhdman “established in moral order’, adhidiv ‘over the sky’, pradiv ‘the 
highest sky’, rocana ‘the welkin’. 


2 
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Mitra and Varuna: yd dhartdra rájaso rocandsyotdditya divyd pürthi- 
vasya. Liiders interprets rocand here as a noun and translates? : 
“Those you, the heavenly Adityas, who are the holders (Erhalter) 
of the expanse of the light space (Lichtreichraum) and of the earthly 
(one).”2 But in this line there is clearly intended a parallelism 
between pdrthiva (rdjas) and rocand rdjas. In other words, rocand 
here takes the place of divyá and hence, like pdrthiva, it should be 
understood as an adjective qualifying rdjas. The line, therefore, may 
be translated as : **you, the heavenly Adityas, who are the holders 
of the shining space (i.e. the invisible heaven) and of the earthly 
space (i.e. the earth)”. Lüders usually translates rocand as *Lich- 
traum’, but since in the present passage he takes both rocand and 
rájas as nouns he combines the two into a single expression ‘Lich- 
treichraum’, which hardly seems to differ from *Lichtraum'. 

In the RV 1. 19. 6 we read about the Maruts : 6 ndkasyddhi 
rocané divi devása dsate which Lüders translates (p.60); “who live 
as gods in heaven, in the lightspace of heaven (Die im Lichtraum 
des Himmels, im Himmel als Götter wohnen)". He observes on 
p. 76 that in this line the word ndkasya has been chosen in place of 
the usual divd because the word divi occurs in thesameline. Hence, 
according to Liiders, in the above line nikasya rocané is as good as 
divdh rocané ‘in the lightspace of the heaven’. Understood this way, 
there occurs an unnecessary repetition of ‘heaven’. It is therefore 
better to interpret rocané as adjective qualifying divi and understand 
náka in its usual Rgvedic sense attributed to it by Luders viz. ‘the 
visible heaven, the firmament’. The line may then be translated 
as: “who, as gods, live in the shining heaven on the firma- 
993 
According to Lüders (pp. 75-76) náka appears, not in its spe- 
cial meaning ‘firmament’, but in the generalized meaning ‘heaven’ 
clearly only in two places in the Rgveda, viz. A 50=10.90.16 
and 1. 19.6. It is true that these references are from the later por- 
tions of the Rgveda and hence the occurrence of ndka, in them in 
its generalized meaning is not surprising. But, as shown above, 
in 1. 19. 6 näka can very well mean the ‘firmament’. If this is true 
then the clear use of ndka ‘heaven?’ inthe Rgveda is reduced to 


ment. 


one. 


l. Varura Y, p: 66. 

9, ‘die Erhalter der Lichtwelt und der irdischen Welt”? Geldner. 

9, ‘Die über dem Lichte des Firmaments, im Himmel als Götter wohnen..." 
Geldner. 
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E 


š iscussing the Kaus. Br. passage referred to above 
जा cai, क a 65) to the fact that naka has been named 
last in the list of the worlds of the gods which, at least apparently, 
is thus made also the highest among the Sapta devalokah. He says 
that this is rather peculiar since naka originally designates just the 
lowest, the visible. part of the heaven and not the highest. He 
tries to reconcile this contradiction by pointing out that in the 
period of the Brahmanas this distinction between the visible and 
the invisible parts of the heaven was forgotten. 

But although naka appears last in the Kaus. Br. enumeration 
it does not, on that account, mean that it is also to be considered 
the highest. The author of the Brahmana obviously starts the enu- 
meration of the invisible worlds of the heaven beginning with 
Agniloka. And having mentioned the sixth, the Brahmaloka, which 
is apparently the highest, it mentions in the end naka, the lowest, 
only to add that itis the saptama, i.e. it makes the total of seven 
complete.! Hence in this passage naka can very wellbe inter- 
preted as designating only the lowest visible part of the heaven. 

It can be shown that the word saptama does not point to the 
highest but to the lowest world in one more passage cited by Lü- 
ders on p. 65 where the ‘seven worlds’ include not only the parts 
of the heaven but also the earth and the midregion. In the Mundaka 
Up. 1. 2. 8 it is said that one who gives the offering ata wrong 
times (ahutam) or in a wrong way (avidkind hutam), for him the 
offering destroys the worlds upto i.e. including the seventh (@sa- 
ptamams tasya lokan hinasti). Lüders says that Sankara is right when 
under the ‘seven worlds’ he understands bhuh, bhuvah, suvah, mahah, 
Janah, tapah, and satyam.3 Now when it is said that a sacrificer who 
offers badly loses the worlds, there can be no question of saying 
that he loses them all including the highest. What is obviously 
meant is that he by his wrong act loses all the worlds including 


1. P 6.2.48: tasya pürane dat and 49 : nantad asainkhyader mat. 
2. Sankara i samyag agnihoirakale *hutam. 


3. Sankara: bhüradayah satyantah sapta lokah. Sankara also gives an alternative 
explanation of sapta lokalt which is far-fetched. Lüders, apparently, .does not 
look upon it worth mentioning. According to this explanation sapta lokak 
may refer to the seven generations, the three preceding and the three 
following, and the one of the sacrificer himself which are related to him by 
the rite of the offering to the deceased (pindadanadyanugrahena va sambadhya- 
manah pilrpitamahaprapitamahah butrapautraprapauirah svatmopakarah sapta lokah 


S ). The meaning ‘generation’ assigned to loka by Sankara is rather 
peculiar. : 
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the lowest, i.e. he loses even this world!, and thisis what the 
expression 4 saptaman lokan should mean. Thus, here, earth, which 
is the first in the enumeration, and lowest in order when looked 
at from the highest world, is designated as saptama ‘seventh’, i.e. 
the one which completes the total of seven. 


1. nayar loko "sty ayajiiasya kuto "nyah kurusattama, Gita 4.31. 
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BRAHMAN : A SEMANTIC DISCUSSION 


HARI MOHAN MISHRA 


The word brahman, in the Rgveda, has two different accents and 
genders. The one which has accent on the first syllable is in the 
neuter, the other which has accent on the last is in the masculine. 
The radically accented brdhman occurs 247 times while suffixally 
accented brahmdn occurs 50 times in the Rgveda. Brahmi, a feminine 
form of brahman also occurs once}. Again, brahmany, a denominative 
verb, having forms in pr. pt. also occurs in the Rgveda®. According 
to H. Grassmann (Worterbuch Zum Rig-Veda) the general meaning 
of the radically accented brahman is ‘prayer’ and that of suffixally 
accented ‘a priest’. Sayana does not adhere to this semantic bifur- 
cation, e.g. he explains, brdhmanah* as ‘jagatsrastuh’ although the 
word has accent on the first syllable. Sayana, not only mixes up 
these two but assigns different meanings to the same radically acce- 
nted brahman at different places, e.g. in RV. 1.10.4, he explains 
brahman as food. This meaning is not helpful to the text although 
Sayana quotes JVighantu* in his support. 

The usually accepted derivation of brahman is froms/ brith 
[brh (=swell, grow big)-+man (manin). Yaska also points to the 
same derivation: **brahma paribrdhah $rutato brahma paribrham sarva- 
tak.” This derivation is accepted by western scholars H. Grass- 
mann, A. A. Macdonell (A Vedic Reader, see, vocabulary), M. 
Monier-Williams (A Sanskrit-English Dictionary) and others. But 
there is no correspondence between the meaning of the verb and 
that of its derivative. It is, therefore, proposed here that brah- 
man should be derived froma/brrk| brh to speak aloud, to roar. 


RV. IX.38.5. 
Ibid. 

. Jbid., 111.29.15. 
« Jbid., IL. 7. 

. "Unadi, 4.145. 
Niruktam 1.8. 


9 9 ४ £ १७ ४४ 
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Brahman : a semantic discussion 113 


This meaning of 4/ brink is corroborated from parallel forms in 
cognate languages, e.g. Lith. brunzga, branzgu=to sound, make a 
noise; GK. bremo=roar; O.H.G. bremen=roar; Lat. bremere=to 
roar. It is true that verbal forms having this sense do not occur 
even in the Rgveda. But the well known refrain, brhad vadema 
vidathe sumrah which occursin 23 out of 43 hymns of the second 
Mandala of the RV., contains the pr. pt. form of this verb. The 
pr. pt. brhat is used here adverbially and means loudly. Brihita, 
past pt. of the same root is mentioned in the Amarakosat in the sense 
of ‘roar of an elephant’. This brhat is different from brhat, pr.pt. of 
/ brink (=swell, grow big). The second brhat, which also occurs 
several times in the Rgveda, does not have the participial meaning. 
It means big, large, wide etc. The root brah (=swell, grow big) 
is also Indo-European, cf. Av. barazant; Goth. braiths; OE brad; Ger. 
breit; NE. broad. The existence of semantically two different verbs 
having the same phonetic structure is, thus, proved even in the 
Indo-European period. 

Besides being a verb, brh (—speak aloud) is also a substan- 
tive and survives as such in a compound word, brhaspati (=lord of 
spells). The meaning of the first part of this compound is obvio- 
usly, spells. The word brh appears to be older than brahman and 
may be equated phonetically as well as semantically with Irish 
bricht (=magic). It was H. Osthoff who first equated brahman with 
Irish bricht. The equation of Irish bricht with brh appears to be more 
convincing. 

From morphological view-point, radically accented brdhman 
isan action noun and suffixally accented brahmán is an agent 
noun. Tracing the development of agent nouns, ‘T. Burrow says— 
‘Again in the old dichotomy of these types, brahman : brahma we 
have in the second of these pairs a type of secondary derivation. 
Logically and presumably historically, the neuter action noun 
precedes the agent noun. The form brahma, ‘one connected with 
brahman” presupposes by its meaning the existence of the more 
primitive neuters. In the Sanskrit system such agent noun 
formations count as primary formations, and this is what the 
majority have become owing to the disappearance of the corres- 
ponding neuter types.’ 

That substantives brh and brahman (n.) have the same seman- 
tic value is proved by compounds formed from them separately, 
that is brhaspati from brh and brahmanaspati from brahman. The 


1. 2:8.107. 
9. T. Burrow : Sanskrit Language, p. 120. 
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central meaning of brh as well as brahman appears to be spells or 
magical charms. The use of brahman, in the Rgveda, along with stoira 
and uktha}, sustuti2, stoma? and gir* reveals its distinctive characters. 
But, gradually, it extended its meaning and became the synonym 
of prayers. A large number of seers and their families are mentio- 
ned in the Rgveda as composers of brahmans or spells. But in the 
beginning there must have been brahmans or spells of unknown 
authorship which were treated as divine. Fxpressions like brah- 
mana daivyena? and Yo brahmana devakrtasya raja refer to these god- 
made spells. It is interesting to note that Varuna, the great magi- 
cian (mayin), has also been mentioned as making brahman, brahma 
krnoti varuņah.? A shift towards abstraction, that is a change from 
magical spells to magical powers, is also available in the AV. : 
Abhinad brahmana Valam,® Asmakam brahma prianasu sahya,?  Visvami- 
irasya raksali brahmedam bharatam Janam. The sense of magical 
power appears to be more appropriate in these passages than any 
other sense. From magical power to divine power is an easy 
leap and the Upanisads abound with the passages where brahman 
(n.) occurs in the sense of supreme god. a 
The general meaning of suffixally accented brahman, mascu- 
‘line, in the Rgveda, is a priest. If brahman (n.) means spells, brahma 
primarily should mean ‘one who practises divinity.” There are 
passages in the marriage-hymn™ of the Rgveda where brahma 
appears to have been used in this primary sense. Agni, Indra 
and Brhaspati are called brahma in the Rgveda:" Although brahma 
is reckoned as one of the four priests? he is the most important 
of all the four priests. Gommenting upon the mantra where all the 
four priests are mentioned Yaska says, ‘‘brahma sarvavidyah sarvam 
veditum arhati”.14 Importance of the word brahma can be realized 


1. RV. 7.23.1. 

2. Ibid., 2.39.6. 

9. Ibid., 4.22.1. 

4. Ibid., 6.38.3. 

5. Ibid., 7.33 M. 

6. Ibid., 7.97 3. 

7. Ibid., 1.105.15. 

8. Ibid., 2.24.8. 

9. Ibid., 6.75.19. 

10. Jbid., 3.53.12. 

11. Jbid., 10.85.34, 35. 

12. Ibid., 9.1.2; 8.16.7; 10 141 3. 
13. Zbid., 10.71.11. 

14. Niruktam 1.8. on RV. 10.71.11. 
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from the simple fact that brahmana, a derivative of brahman, be- 
came a class-name of the whole priestly class. 

A priest was a creator of sacrifices. Prajapati (=creator of 
beings), the later meaning of .brakma, is an extension. There is 
only one passage in the Rgveda! where the word brahma may be 
said to have been used in this sense. Here brahma is described as 


the best of gods presumably on account of his being a creator of 
beings. 


1. RV. 9.96.6. Brahmi is Brhaspati, the Lord of Prayer, among the Gods, 
(brahma devanám) or, chief among the priests: 
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VEDIC SACRIFIGE—A CONSPECTUS 
R. S. SHIVAGANESHA MURTHY 


Sacrifice forms the foremost element in the Vedic culture, 
Almost the whole of the Vedic Literature hinges about the sacrifice, 
It is so dominant that one cannot think of the Veda without sacri- 
fice. A major portion of the Vedic Literature is devoted to the elu- 
cidation of the sacrificial system. The Yajurveda and the Brahmanas 
set forth the manner of performance of the sacrifices and the Āra- 
nyakas including the Upanisads bring out their inner significance, 

A sacrifice in very simple terms is the offering of an object in 
favour of a deity by an individual. The object is offered through 
the medium of fire. Thus fire is an essential element in a sacrifice, 
But curiously enough, there is a solitary passage in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana which speaks of a sacrifice without homa.1 

The idea of sacrifice in the Veda is not confined to ritual only. 
A patient perusal of the Brahmanas reveals that the concept of 
sacrifice extends beyond the mere ritualistic form. It has a deeper 
and wider significance : the very life could be considered a sacri- 
fice. 

The term widely used for sacrifice is Jajña. The other terms 
generally used are yaga, kratu, adhvara and makha. Though these 
terms are usually employed as Synonyms, sometimes a special mean- 


ing is attached to them. Tajña is said to be that type of sacrifice 
in which there is no Jipa; yaga and kratu are applied to that type in 
which a yūpa is prescribed.? Adhvara and makha are terms which 


denote mostly the bigger sacrifices. The process of offering an ob- 
ject into the fireis called homa. The object of offering is called 
havis. 

The Vedic sacrifice or Srauta-yajna is to be distinguished from 


the Smarta-yajna. Roughly, the yajñas enjoined in the Srautasgtras are 


Srauta-yajnas. The Smarta-yajnas are those based on the authority of 
the Grhya-sulras and the Sin 


rtis and comprising the Pakayajiias only. 


l. प्रजा वे सत्त्रमासत । तपस्तप्यमाना अजुद्धती: । ते. ब्रा. 1. 4. 9.3. 


2. यूपरहिता भ्रग्निहोत्रादयो यज्ञाः | तद्वन्तः ज्योतिष्टोमादयः क्रतवः । सूतसं हिता-तात्प्यं - 
दीपिका, यज्ञवेभवखण्डे, ब्रह्मगीतासु. 7. 98. 
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While the continuous maintenance of fire till life is common to both, 
the distinction lies in that the Srauta requires the homa to be perfor- 
med daily in three fires whereas the Smaria has only one fire. It may 
also be observed that these forms of yajiia are different from those 
in vogue in the Mantra and Tantra fástras, the deities of the latter 
being different from those of the former. 

There are many sacrifices enjoined in the texts. Accordingly, 
there are several modes of classifying them. Depending upon the 
practice, the yajñas are grouped as Nitya, Naimittika and Kimya. 
The Obligatory ceremonies to be performed daily are called Nit- 
Jakarmans. Those thatare to be performed due to exigencies (nimitta) 
are Naimittikas. Kamyas are those which are optionally attended to 
for attaining certain specific desires. The Brahmanas do not speak 
of the Nitya or the Naimittika though they prescribe yajfas yielding 
special fruits. 

On the basis of the fradhana-havis, the yajñas are classified 
threefold. The following are generally used as havisina Vedic 
yajia : Rice and its flour and milk (of cow and goat), the omentum 
(vapa) and other parts of an animal (goat or horse) and Soma juice 
along with ghee and twigs of certain trees (samits). Of these, rice 
flour, pasu and soma are the chief ingredients which form the basis 
for the distinction. A sacrifice in which the chief offering is flour 
(i.e., purodasa) is known as Isti. If the pasu is the chief object, the 
sacrifice goes by the name of Pasuyaga. Somayaga is that in which 
the offering of Soma juice is the principal one. It may be noted 
that though a pasuyaga or pasubandha is not described independently 
in the Brahmanas there are statements like इष्टिपशुबन्धा:, सोमेन पशुना 
इष्ट्या (7B., 1.4; Tait. B., 2.7.5.1) which clearly point to its distinc- 
tion from Jsti and Soma. 

The Jsti and the Pasuyaga could be performed in a day, where- 
as the Soma requires three days. It may be extended to twelve days 
or even a year. Accordingly Somayaga is of three kinds : Ekdha, 
Ahina and Satira. 

For the purpose of easy treatment ina text book the sacrifices 
are designated as Prakrtiyajta, the model and the Vikrtiyajia, the 
modified. Thus Isti, Paíuyaga, Somayaga and Salira have each a 
Prakrti : Darsesti, Nirudhapasubandha, Agnistoma and Gavam ayana 
respectively. 

There is yet another distinction made between Pradhana 
(Main) and Arga (Auxiliary). A Pradhana-yajña may have many 
Añga-yajñas. Such an Ahgayajia might itself be performed as 


Pradhana. 
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The Grhyasitras and Dharmasutras classify inc Jajitas differ- 
ently : Paka-samstha, Havis-samstha and Soma-saristha. Each of these 
has seven sacrifices under it. The Paka sacrifices are the Smarta 
ones. The Nitya sacrifices are brcught under eu. Soma 
sacrifices form the third. The different Sutras differ in naming the 
fourteen sacrifices.! 


Thus the sacrifices are classified as :— 
(1) Prakrti and Vikrii, 
(2) Pradhana and Anga, 
(3) Isti, Pasu and Soma, 
(4) Nitya, Naimittika and Kamya. 
(5) Paka, Havis and Soma. 


The Somayagas are further divided into: Ekaha, Ahina and 
Sattra. 

A householder who would be called yajamana has to main- 
tain the sacred fire from the day of his marriage. The $rauta sacri- 
fice cannot be performed with this fire. For this, the yajamana has to 
prepare himself by conducting the Adhana. It is necessary that the 

Jajamāna should be having his wife with him while performing the 
Jajñas. From the day of Adhina, the yajamdna should attend on the 
three fires at both twilights; this is called Agnihotra. He -comes to 
be called Ahitagni or Agnihotri. Once in a fortnight, on the new 
moon and the full moon days, an Jsti is performed. Once in four 
months, a sacrifice is prescribed. The three such in a year are cal- 
led the Caturmasyas. These form the Obligatory sacrifices. On certain 


1. Gautama enumerates the following in his Dharmasütra : 
` पाकसंस्था--भ्रष्टका, पावंणम्‌, श्राद्धम्‌, श्रावणी, झाग्रहायणी, चेत्री, आश्वयुजी. 
ह॒विस्संस्था--प्रस्त्याधेय:, अग्निहोत्रम्‌, दर्शपूर्णणासौ, चातुर्मास्यानि, भ्राग्रयणेष्टिः, निख्ढपशु- 
बन्धः, सोत्रामणिः. 
सोमसंस्था ्ररिनिष्टोमः, अत्यग्निष्टोम:, उक्थ्यः, वाजपेयः, भतिरात्र:, प्रप्तोर्याम: 
Baudhayana lists पाकसंस्था thus: हुतम्‌, प्रहुतम्‌, आहुतम्‌, शूलगवः, बलिहरणम्‌, 
प्रत्यवरोहणम्‌, अष्टका, Under हूविस्संस्या, instead of the sixth of Gau- 
tama, दाक्षायण is prescribed and for the seventh, कुण्डपायिनाम्‌ TATA. 
"Iris also recorded that: some Acaryas enjoin सौत्रामणि as the 
seventh. There is nochange in the third group. Dhürtasvamin 
i in the opening of his: Apastamba-Srautasiitra-Bhisya gives the 
list of पाकरसंस्था--प्ौपासनहो म:, वेश्वदेवम्‌, पार्वणम्‌, भ्रष्टका, नासिश्राद्वम्‌, सर्पंबलिः, 
` ईशानबलि. Under the second group, he omitsthe first of Gautama's 


list and adds at the end : पिण्डपित॒यज्ञ, He too does not differ in 
the third group. 
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occasions, the yajamana is called upon to perform certain sacrifices 
—mostly istis. For example, when the new corn is brought home 
from the fields, Agrayanesti is enjoined. Such are the Naimittikas. 
Whenever the yajamana desires to perform the Somayagas, he may 
do so and begin with the Agnistoma. The Pasubandhas may be 
attended to at any time, whenever the yajamana chooses to do so. 

While the Agnihoira is carried. out by the yajamdna and his 
wife, the Isti and other forms require them to be assisted by others 
called Riviks or priests. Each is an office with definite duties ordain- 
ed. For an Isti four ftviks are needed : Adhvaryu, Hota, Agnidhra and 
Brahma. For a sacrifice where a paŝu is involved, two more—Prati- 
prasthata and Pra$asta are required. For a Somayaga, ten more are 
employed. These sixteen riviks are grouped into four ganas of four 
rlviks each and each gana is named after its first : Adhvaryu, Prali- 
prasthata, Nestd and Unneta; Hota, Prasasta, Acchavaka, and Gravastut; 
Udgata, Prastolà, Pratihartd and Subrahmanya; Brahma, Brahmanac- 
chamsin, Agnidhra and 206, Adhvaryuis the executive chief. Pratipras- 
¿hata and Unneta are his assistants. Brahma is the supervisor. Udgalr- 
‘gana is of sama-singers. Of this Subrahmanya sings in the prelimi- 
nary function only. Grdvastut too sings samans but only on one occa- 
sion. The other rlviks are called Holrkas (Saptahotrs). Hold is the 
chief of them. ky ons 

The Vedic yajfia, as already observed, is performed in three 
fires. Each of these hasa receptacle called kunda. The area in 
which these three kundas are situated is called the vedi. It is neces- 
sary to have clear ideas about the kunda and the vedi. The vedi is 
not an altar but only a measured and sanctified part of the ground. 
For kunda, the ground is dug only to a maximum depth of about 
four aigulas;! and round this pit, is built a bund for about six inches 
in height with brick and mud. It may also be noted that the term 
dyatana is used for kunda in the Brahmanas. 

On the ground where the vedi is desired to be constructed, 
the place of one fire-place is marked first. This is for the Garhapatya 
and is in circular shape. To the east of this is another kunda square 
in shape. This is Ahavaniya. The distance between their centres is 
said to be twelve steps. But it is not rigid as the Brakmanas testify." 
-The opposite sides of these two are connected by two mud lines 


1. चतुरङ्गुलं खनति। ते. ब्रा. 3.2.9.8; शत. ब्रा. 1.2.5.17. 

2, द्वादशसु विक्रामेषु ग्रग्निमादधीत । ... चक्षूनिमित भादधीत। इयद्‌ द्वादशविक्रमा इंति 1 

, ठै.ब्रा.1. 1. 4. 1. aa मात्रास्ति। यावतीमेव मनसा मन्येत तावतीं कुर्यात्‌ । 
शत. ब्रा. 1-2. 5. 14. ; LE i 


«oM 
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which start at the western corners of the Ahavantya and reach Gay. 
hapatya, the space in between them becoming pees as they 
proceed. To the south east of and very near Gar tapatya there is 
another kunda, Daksinagni of semicircular shape. This is the sim- 
plest form of the vedi and is called Darsikt vedi. Istis are performed 
on this. A variation by addition to this vedi is constructed for other 
types of sacrifices. i : É 

We may now briefly survey the various types of sacrifices. 

Adhana : It is the ceremony in which the yajamana prepares 
himself for the Srauta sacrifices. The Brahmaras speak of certain 
asterisms and dates for this function but add that this could be 
performed any time, whenever a person has a strong inclination 
to do sol. The yajamüna builds the Déarsiki vedi ina convenient 
place. The fire is produced by churning a piece of Afvattha wood 
over another piece. He has to undergo certain sacraments. The fire 
thus sanctified should always be looked after. It will be maintain- 
edin the Garhapatya. If for any reason the fire in the Garhapatya 
should get extinguished the yajamana has to go through Adhana 
again. न 

Agnihotra : At both twilights, the yajamana along with his wife 
should wait on the sacred fire. The fire from the Garhapatya is dis- 
tributed to the other kundas. All the principal homas are performed 
in the Ahavantya, Rice is the chief offering. 

Isti : On every new moon day and full moon day Istis called 
Darsesti and Purmamásesti respectively, are performed. Rice-flour 
is baked on potsherds, kapálas, in the Ahavantya fire. The number 
of potsherds is also important. It varies according to the purpose 
and the deity. This baked flour is called purodasa, which is offered 
to the divinities. The remnants are partaken by all the fiviks and 
the yajamdna. Most of the ritual is carried out by the Adhvaryu. 
The Brahma sits with the yajamana and supervises the Isti. The 
Hota recites the proper invocations. The Agnidh assists the Adhvaryu 
and looks after the protection of the sacrifice from the attack of 
evil spirits. 

Calurmásyas : Once in every four months, on full moon day 
a sacrifice is enjoined. The three such ina year are: Vaifvadeva, 
Varunapraghasa, and Sakamedha. These together are named Catur- 


1. इत्तिकासु भ्रग्तिमादधीत । «-रोहिण्याम्‌...॥...वसन्ते...ग्रोष्मे । ते. ब्रा. 1.1.2. 1-7. 
प्रयो खलू यदेवेत यज्ञ उपनमेत्‌ । ग्रथादधीत | संवार्ल्याध: । तै. ब्रा. 1.1.2.8. तस्मा- 


WE कदा च यज्ञ उपनमेत्‌ । भ्रथाग्नी आदधीत । न श्वः शवमुपासीत । को हि मनुष्यस्य 
इवो वेद | शत. ब्रा. 2.1.3.9. 
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masya. These are Istis. The Varunapraghasa involves a pasu also, and 
requires a special vedi. Curious features of this are that together 
with the real pasu, a model of it is to be made with flour, and the 
purification rite for the wife, in which she is asked to confess her 
moral breach if any. 

Pasubandha: For the Vedi in this yaga, there is some addition 
to the Darsiki vedi. To the east of Darfikt vedi, a large trapezium 
is marked with a mud bund, the western edge almost touching 
the Ahavantya. This is called the Mahdvedi. Very near the eastern 
edge, an altar (Uttaravedi) to the knee-height of the yajamdna is 
constructed. On the middle point of the eastern line, the yupa is 
fixed. The centre of the Ahavantya, Uttaravedi and yupa should 
all be on one east-west line. With reference to the Uttaravedi which 
is the Ahavaniya in this, the Ahavantya and Garhapatya of the Darila 
vedi are called the Garhapatya and Prajahita respectively. And the 
area covered by the Darfiki vedi is called the Praágvamía. To the 
west of this, there is the Patnisala, the retiring room for the wife. 
On the day of the performance, the yajamana and his wife assume 
daksa. Agnavaisnavesti is attended to. The yüpa is fixed in its 
place after due sacraments. Fire is carried to the Ahavaniya. The 
pasu is tied to the yupa and water is sprinkled over it. It is then 
led to the Samitragrha, a covered enclosure a little off the vedi, 
where the required parts of the animallike omentum, heart etc., 
are taken out. The omentum is offered first followed by purodasa. 
The other parts of the animal are later offered. Many homas like 
Prayaja and Anuyaja are prescribed in between. The concluding 
portion is like that of an ti. 

Somayága : The function begins with Diksantyesti in which the 
yajamadna and his wife take vow for the Somayaga. Next day, the 
Prayantyesti marks the beginning of the Somaydga. The soma 
creeper is bought and there is an Isti in honour of Soma (Atith- 
esti). Following this is the ritual called Tanunaptra : the yajamana 
and all the fiviks take an oath to carry on their assignments with 
mutual cooperation and without malice. For three days, the rites 
called Pravargya and Upasat are performed both in the morning and 
evening, followed by Subrakmanya-ahzana : The rtvik Subrahmanya 
sings samans inviting Indra to the sacrifice. On the fourth day, 
after the morning rituals the Mahavedi is constructed, as in 
Pasuyaga but with some modifications. Between the Ahavantya and 
the Garhapatya, there are two enclosures on a Saumika-vedi. (1) Sad- 
omantapa where the hotrkas and the Udgata and others sit. (2) To the 
east of this, there is the Aavirdhána-mantapa; soma juice is extracted 
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d stored here. On themiddle point of the northern border, there 
$ an enclosure for the Agnidh. The actual Somayaga begins on the 


sixth day after a Paswaga on the fifth. After the preliminary . 


rituals in the morning, the soma creeper is divided into two halves: 
One of itis pounded with stones by four riviks—Adhvaryu, Hota, 
Brahma and Unnelá. The juice is filtered and stored in a pot. Vapa 
of a patu is offered. This is followed by several sets of stotra, Sastra 
and homa of soma juice. The sama singers sing a stofra in favour of 
a deity. The Hotrs recite the rks in praise of the same deity; this is 
called Sastra. Following this is the koma of somarasa. With these the 


morning session Prdtah savana closes. At midday, the other half of , 


Soma creeper is pounded. The rtvik Gravastut sings samans in praise 
of the pressing stones during pounding. After the stotra, sastra, and 
homa asin the morning, Dakjind is distributed for the rlviks. Thus 
comes to a close the midday session-Madhyandinasavana. The residue 
of the creeper is again pounded in the evening. The rituals con- 


nected with this third session—Tyliyasavana—are completed e. 


about thefirst watch ofthe night. Itis curious that this is not 
called after the time of the day as the earlier two. In fact, some 
scholars argue that the third savana was a later appendage. There 
are a few statements in the Brühmanas which point to such a 
conclusion. After the rituals are over, the riviks get together and 
partake curds in the Agnidhrtyamantapa; this relieves them from the 
agreement entered into at the Tanunaptra. Next morning, avabhrtha 
is performed. The yajamana, his wife and the rtviks go to a river or 
a pond and take an ablution. The Udayantyesti marks the conclusion 
of a Somayaga. 

This is, in brief, the Agnistoma. Six other forms of Somayaga 
also called Zyotistoma are mentioned : Ukthya, Sodasi, Atyagnistoma, 
Vajapeya, Atiratra and Aptoryama. 

Cayana : According to the desire of the 
isa variation effected in the Somayága. 
builtin different shapes. This is called Cayana and the yaga will 
be called Sagnicit-Somayaga. The Uttaravedi may be in the form 
of a flying vulture (Garuda-cayana), round (Rathacakra), triangular 
(Praiiga), and so on. These vedis are built in five layers. The 
Jaga will have five preliminary days when the vedi is constructed. 
On each day, one layer of the vedi is laid. The number and size 
of the bricks (istaka) are prescribed. Each brick is laid along with 
the repetition of a Mantra and this ritual is called tstakopadhana. 


Jajamana, there 
The Uttaravedi will be 


l. घीतमिव तृतीयम्‌ । लेलिहितमिव तत्‌ तृतीयं सवनम्‌ ॥जे. ब्रा. 1.4. 
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Asvamedha is also a Somaydga. The chief difference is that the 
pasu is the horse. The Jajamüna after assuming diksa, sanctifies a 
horse and allows it to roam at will. An army of soldiers follows it 
for its protection. This isa costly sacrifice and only a king can 
perform it. There is a peculiar ritual to note in this : the patni (the 
queen) is directed to lie with the dead horse. 

Purusamedha isa Somayaga in which a human being is the 
pasu. A list of the deities and their pasus, the types of human 
beings, is given in the Brahmanas.1 It is worth noting that the 
deities are not those with whom one is familiar in the Veda. A 
discerning critic can notice from the list that the sacrifice must be 

_ purely symbolic. 

Rajasuya is a sacrifice which is performed at the time of the 
coronation of the king. 

Satiras are only a series of Isis and Somayigas. 

There is a type of Somay2ga called Sidyaskra. The Somayaga 
from diksa and other preliminaries to the Avabhrtha, and other con- 
cluding ceremonies are telescoped into one day's function. Some 
of these are called Savas, e.g., Brahmanasava, Gosava. E Š 

The Kamya sacrifices are generally Istis and some of the 
Savas also come under this head. 

A feature of the Vajapeya and the Satiras may be mention- 
ed: All the sixteen fiviks are yajamünas and there is no daksina 
distribution. 

The concept of Prayascitia may well be touched upon here. 
While there is no mention of Prayafcitta for the sins that might 
have been committed in the different births, there is expiation for 
various errors. The Brahmanas admit that to err is human. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, defects or faults are bound to occur in 
one’s daily transaction either in private or in public life. Besides 
the errors that call for expiation in divine functions, the behaviour 
of a person in society beyond etiquette like the ill-treatment of 
a fellow being, is also counted as that which requires atonement.* 


©]. There are 185 pašus listed together with their deities. ब्रह्मणे 
ब्राह्मणमालभते । क्षत्राय राजन्यम्‌ । मरुदुभ्यो वैश्यम्‌ । तपसे शूद्रम्‌ तमसे तस्करम्‌ ।... 
धैर्याय तक्षाणम्‌ । ...पवित्राय भिषजम्‌ । प्रज्ञानाय नक्षत्र दर्शेम्‌ । ...तुलाय वणिजम्‌ ।... 
प्रतीक्षायं कुमारीम्‌ ॥ ते. ब्रा. 3.4; वाज. सं. 30.5. 

2. यद्‌ ग्रामे यदरण्ये यत्सभायां यदिन्द्रिये यच्छूद्रे यदय एनश्चकृमा वयं यदेकस्याधि ur 
तस्यावयजनमसि । तै. ब्रा. 2. 6. 6. 1-2. ` 
मनुष्यक्ृतस्य एनसोध्वयजनमस्ति...यहिवा च नक्तं च एनश्चक्म तस्य भअवयजनमसि । `यद्‌ 
विद्वांसशचाविद्वांसश्च एनश्चक्म तस्यावयजनमसि । पञ्च. ब्रा. 1. 6. 10. 
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The Brahmanas are, however, very eager to clear off this commitment 
here and now. Therefore, they enjoin atonement to make good 
each of the defects. It is said that just as a surgeon ; or physician 
examines each part of the body and administers medicine! 80 too 
one should review one's activity and perform Prayascilta for any of 
the shortcomings. Because of the errors, an act gets disjuncted and 
by performing Prayascitta, it is brought together, as a torn cloth is 
sewn.? 

The atonement may be in the form of japa of a Mantra or 
marjana (sprinkling of water over oneself), or homa. 

The topic of the Vedic sacrifices is not complete without a 
note on the idea of ahimsa. Generally, it is accepted that there is no 
place for ahimsa in the Vedic sacrifice and that the idea of ahimsa is 
notknownto the Brahmanas. This conclusionis based on the fact that 
the parts of a pasu are among the materials of offering. But it may 
be worth noting that the Brahmanas see that there is violence even 
in Isfis where only grains are used.? Práyascittas are recommended 
for such acts. The idea of ahimsd is not totally absent in the Brah- 
manas. Even to strike the earth with the sphyais considered as doing 
violence to the earth and therefore, it is recommended to have 
some grass in between.“ Adhvara is another word for yajita and it is 
explained as that function where there is no place for hisa. This 
explanation is of no less an authority than Yéska. On the whole, 
it may be said that an act which is necessary for the well-being of 
the society has to be attended to though it might be abhorring to 
the common man. Again there is no standard to designate a parti- 
cular act as kimsa. If to inflict pain on another is violence, what 
should happen to the surgeons? The Vedic sacrifice has a deep 


symbolic significance. Efforts are to be made to understand it on 
its own level. 


1. तद्‌ यथा शीणं तत्‌ पवंणा qd सन्धाय भिषज्येत्‌ एवभेवन विद्वान्‌ तत्सवं भिषज्यति । जँ. 
ब्रा. 1. 358. 


2. यथा श्लेष्मणा चमंण्य वान्यद्वा विश्लिष्टं संश्लेषयेदेवमेव एताभिः यज्ञस्य विश्लिष्टं सन्द- 
mR ए. ब्रा. 25. 32. 


9. उलूखलमुसलाभ्यां हवियंज्ञ घ्नन्ति शत. ब्रा. 2. 2, 2. 1. 
यतते ग्राव्णा चिच्छिदुः सोम राजन्‌ ।...श्रनागसो श्रघमित्‌ संक्षयेम । ते. ब्रा. 3.7.13.1. 
4. तूणमम्तर्धाय प्रहरति । नेदनेन संशितेन पृथिवीं हिनिसानीति । शत. ब्रा. 1.2.4. 15. 


प्रध्वर इति यज्ञनाम । ध्वरतिः हिसाकर्म तत्रतिषे धः | निरुक्तम्‌ 1.21.15,16. व्या.-- 
agam: प्राणिवधो हिसा । 
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THE PAIPPALADA SAMHITA (KANDA III) 
H. C. PATYAL 


Introductory remarks : 


Among nine recensions of the AV,! the Paippalada (—AVP) 
and the Saunaka (=AVS) recensions alone have come down to us. 
The latter is preserved in the written and the oral traditions. Even 
the Paippalada Mss, collected by Durgamohan BHATTACHARYA, do 
not contain accent marks. Needless to say, both these schools have 
been extremely popular in India. 

The credit of finding the Paippalada version goes to R. RoTH. 
He found in Kashmir a mutilated birch-bark manuscript of AV. 
pertaining to the Paippalada recension.* This manuscript was re- 
produced by M. Bloomfield and R. Garbe. Unfortunately, the text 
of this manuscript, written in Saradà script, is corrupt, in many 
cases even beyond recognition, hence unintelligible. 

Between the years 1906 and 1940, L. C. Barret did the ardu- 
ous task of transcribing the Kashmirian manuscript, book by book 


l. For details on therecensions see e.g. Bolling and Negelein (ed.), The 
Atharvaveda Parisista, Leipzig (1909-10), p. 337 f,; B. R. Modak, A Study 
of the Ancillary Literature of the Atharvaveda with special reference to the Parisis- 
fas, Vol. II (Pt. III Text), unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Poona, 
Poona (1959), p. 235; M. Bloomfield, Introduction to the Kausikasütra, 3408 
XIV (1890), p. xxxii; Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, Paippalada Samhita of 
the Atharvaveda (Ed.), Calcutta (1964), Introdn. p. ix; H. C. Patyal, Gopatha 
Brahmana—English Translation with Notes and Introduction, unpublished Ph. 
D. Thesis, University of Poona, Poona (1969), Introdn. pp. i-iii; also sec 
the forthcoming article on Kanda II under the same title in, Jr. of Oriental 
Institute, Baroda; Ganga Sagar Rai, Sakhds of the Atharoaveda, Purana, 
XIV.1 (January 1972), Varanasi, pp. 68-69 (especially for Puranic refec- 
ences). 

2. See UR in Alti del IV. Congress internazionale Legli Orientalist, 1i, 89-96; also 
R. Garbe in Verzeichnis No. 14. 

9. The Kashmirian Atharvaveda (School of the Paippaladins) reproduced by chromo- 
photography from the manuscript in the University Library at Tubingen, Baltimore 
(1901). 
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into Roman characters. He made genuine efforts in his notes in 
emending the original text wherever it was possible for ae Un- 
fortunately, more often than not, he could not हो in 
arriving at convincing results. All scholars, dealing with AVP, fee] 
grateful to Barret for the enormous amount of useful work done by 
him. This Barret’s text was again reproduced by Raghu Vira in 
Devanagari script. He made some improvements and a specifica- 
tion of parallel passages which was very much welcome. Despite 
the efforts of Barret and Raghu Vira, the text could nothelp remain- 
ing defective in many aspects. K. Hoffmann's remark is worth 
quoting **...... everyone who has dealt with the Paippalada version 
from a philological or linguistic point of view has, again and 
again, been driven to despair. There were only rare cases in which 
‘the details inferred from the text could be relied on. 

The findings of Durgamohan Bhattacharyya are phenominal 
and of the highest importance for the knowledge of the Vedic 
language and literature. 

The first book: Paippalada Samhita of the Atharvaveda, First 
Kanda, edited from original manuscripts with critical notes, Cal- 
cutta (1964), is now attested in three newly found sources. The 
text is collated throughout with the Saunaka version, but referen- 
ces to the Kashmir text, other Samhita texts etc., and to unspeci- 
fied tape-recorded material from Orissa are variously irregular.5 

We are immensely delighted, indeed, that Volume II, consis- 
ting of Kandas II-IV, Calcutta (1970), has been completed by his 
son Dipak Bhattacharya. From his introductory notes it appears 
that his father had handed over to the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 


1. His edition appeared in several volumes of JAOS and also in two indepen- 

* dert publications. Kanda I in 7405 26.2, Pp. 197-295; Kanda II in Vol. 30, 
pp. 187-258; Kanda III in Vol. 32, pp. 343-90; Kanda IV in Vol. 35, pp. 42- 
101 and soon. He began his work by saying: “The elaboration of the 
first book of the Paippalada is in the nature of the case of experiment and 
only that" [5/405 26, p. 197]. 

2. Vol. I, Kandas 1-13, Lahore (1936); Vol. II, Kandas 14-18, Lahore (1940); 
Vol. III, Kandas 18-20 with indices, Lahore (1941). 

3. Indo-Iranian Journal XI, p. 1. ; 

4. For the description of manuscripts see Bhattacharyya, op. cit., Introdn- PP- 
xviii-xix; “A Palm-leaf Manuscript of the Paippalāda Sarhhitā : Announce- 
ment of a Rare Find”, Our Heritage V. ii (1957), pp. 81-6; “Palm-leaf 
manuscripts of the Paippaladasamhita: Textual importance of the new 
finds”, The Adyar Library Bulletin Jubilee Volume (1961), pp. 203-15. 


6. See K. Hoffmann, loc. cit., pp. 1-10; J. C- Wright’s review on this text in 
५ BSOAS XXX (1967), pp. 201-2. र 


6. P. xxi. 
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the press copy of the text up to Kanda III. Moreover, he had 
himself seen the final proofs up to this portion. He had edited the 
text up to IV. 27. 7, after that the editing was done by his son, 
D. Bhattacharya. 

In this paper I shall make an attempt to examine a few im- 
portant controversial or rather unintelligible readings in Kanda III. 

III. 2. 1. This hymn (—AVS III. 7) is employed against the 
ksetriya—(inheritea disease). According to Kaus. (27. 29) it is used 
in a healing ceremony. The relation of the antelope (hariza—) and 
the practices to the ksetriya—are extremely poor. Perhaps the swift- 


ness of the animal (in this verse) symbolises the rapid removal of 
the disease.? 


Bhattacharyya reads : 


harinasya raghus yado "dhi štrsani bhesajam | 
suksetriyam visdnaya visüctnam aninasat W 


Barret (emendation) and Raghu Vira read in pada b Sirgani, 
instead of Sirsani, and in pada c sa ksetriyam instead of su-ksetriyam. 
The corresponding verse AVS III. 7.1 has the same reading as 
adopted by Raghu Vira and Barret (emendation). In pada b £ir- 
saniof Bhattacharyya be emended to sirsani, for the pre-verb adhi 
requires a form in the locative. In pada d visucinam be corrected to 
visucinam. I have nothing to comment on the reading suksetriyam, 
for it can equally convey a good sense. In verses 1 and 2 there 
is pun upon the word visaza—‘horn’. Perhaps the idea behind the 
employment of the ‘horn’ is that it has the capacity as a loosener 
of disease. 

This verse may be understood as follows : 

‘On the head of the nimble antelope (harina—) isa remedy. 
He has driven away the well (formed) ksetriya (inherited disease) 
by means of (his) ‘horn’. 

III. 3. 6०: Bhattacharyya’s nizjhatir (निझेतिर) be corrected to 
nirptir (निऋ (ax). 

III. 6. 3% : This hymn is employed as ‘charms for causing 
bewilderment’. In Kaus. (14. 17-21) the hymns III. 1 and 2 are 
called mohanani ‘confounders’. They are used in a rite for confound- 
ing an enemy’s army. Barret (emendation) and Raghu Vira read : 
tam toam indra vrirahann agni$ ca dahatam prati| The corresponding, 
verse AVS III. 1. 3 reads : yuud tán indra vztrahann agnis ca daha- 


I. For details sec e.g Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharvaveda, SBE XLII, pp. 336- 
7; Weter, Ind. St. XVII. 208 ff.; Whitney, Atharvaveda Samhita (Tr-), Vol. I, 
p- 94. a. 
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tam prati] Bhattacharyya reads : Juvari tha d nes मिल : [Here tha tan 
is obviously an error for tan, the insertion ० guo 1s Very superficia]. 
Pada a reads amitrasenzm..., therefore Sayana, the 9१९६0१0100 
AVS III. 1.3 reads tam instead of tan of the text. This verse is also 
found at SV. II. 1215, which begins pada c with ubhai tám. This 
verse means : k š 
‘O bounteous one, the army of enemies, which contends 
. against us—do ye, O Vrtra-slaying Indra, and Agni, burn against 

P uns 
= III. 11. 44 : These two hymns AVS III. 26 (—AVP III. 11) 
and III. 27 are ‘connected with the quarters’. According to Kauf. 
(14. 25) these hymns are used in a battle rite with AVS VI. 13, 
for victory over a hostile army. Weber (Ind. St. XVII. 291) calls 
these two hymns (AVS IIT. 26 and 27) ‘Schlangenzauber’ (Serpent- 
incantation). Whitney (op. cit.), in his note to AVS VI. 56, duly 
reports the connection of AVS III. 26 and 27 with the ‘snake 
charm’. In this verse homage is paid to the deities of the northern 
quarter. 

Bhattacharyya’s reading udibhyam be corrected to udicyam. 
The latter reading is found in both editions as well as in the cor- 
responding verse AVS III. 26.4. This would mean : 

“Ye gods that are in this northern direction, piercing by 
name—of you the arrows are wind.” 

JIT. 11. 69 : Barret (emendation) and Raghu Vira read : ye 
sthasyam urdhoayam dii avasvanto nama devas tesdr vo varsam isavah 
Bhattacharyya reads visvanto instead of avasvanto. ‘The correspond- 
ing verse AVS III. 26. 6 has the same reading which is found 
in Barret and Raghu Vira. This text reads .... brhaspatir...... in 
place of varsam of AVP. Bhattacharyya's reading visvantah ‘posits a 
real problem. This could be a nom. pl. form of vi$vat (??). In my 
opinion, such a base seems to be implausible. Unfortunately I do 
not have access to the Mss utilised for this text. The reading avas- 
tantah is definitely more sensible. In the case of this reading there 
seems to be a possibility of some error either due to faulty hearing 
er due to some scribal error which might have been successively 

carried out by all these Mss. There appears to be loss of za which 
can be quite naturally mainly due to faulty hearing. Hence, I would 
suggest, though quite hesitatingly, vifvavantah from the stem 
visvavat—. These padas can be understood as follows : 

“Ye gods that are in the upper quarter, consisting of the 

word ‘all (vifva—) by name—of you the arrows are rain.’ III.12.6 
This hymn (476 III.21) is employed in a number of rites. It 
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appears asa charm against the evil influence of the flesh-eating 


fire (Kaus. 43. 16-21); in the establishment of the domestic fire 
(Kaus. 72.18); in the funeral rites, on the third day after crema- 
tion (Kaus. 82.25). 

Bhattacharyya reads : vaisvanarasya jyesthebhyas tebhyo hutam 
ast" etat, whereas other editions as well as the corresponding verse 
AVS III.21.6 read vaisvanara-jyesthebhyas etc. In pada a of this 
verse we get forms in Bahuvrthi compound like uksannaya etc. In 
my opinion a form in Bahuvrīhi compound gives better sense. This 
pada would mean : 


"This oblation be made to those fires whose chief is Vaié- 

vanara.” 

I11. 13.18. This hymn (=AVS III.5), along with AVS VIII.5 
and X.3.6, accompanies the binding of an amulet for general 
prosperity (Kaus. 19.22). 

Bhattacharyya has an obscure and unintelligible reading 
बुयमगन, This makes no sense. He does not show any variant from 
the other editions and also from the corresponding verse of AVS. 
It seems quite reasonable to adopt the reading dyam agan..., which 
is attested everywhere. This would mean: 

‘This amulet of parna-wood has come hither, with (its) strength 
mightily crushing the rivals.’ 

111 17.42. This verse (=AVS VI. 96. 2=RV. X. 97. 16=VS 
XII.90: of course, with minor variants) is employed by Kauf. 
(31.22) in a remedial rite against reviling by a Brahman, against 
dropsy etc. 

In pada a Battacharyya reads naipathyad..., whereas other 
editions and also AVS and RV. read Sapathyad...Bhattacharyya 
does not record any variant reading. This reading seems to be an 
error, for it does not convey any sense. If we accept the reading 
Sapathyad, in that case the rendering would be : 

‘I redeem you from (the misery) consequent upon a curse, 
and also from the (nooses) of Varuna.’ 

III.18.1°. Barret’s edition reads: tat sarve savitur mahyam etad... 
He emends the reading savitur to samudra which (the latter) is 
accepted by Raghu Vira. This reading is in accord with the corres- 
ponding text AVS III. 22. 1°. Bhattacharyya reads sa midur, which 
is quite unintelligible. He also records a variant reading Samitu 
(in foot-note No.2), which is also equally corrupt, hence unintelli- 
gible. The most plausible reading seems to be samadur (samt Vda 
root aorist 3/3). According to Kaus. (13.1) this hymn is used in 
a charm for splendour, with binding on an amulet of ivory. Padas 
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cd of this verse be understood as : | 

‘All of them have together given this to me—all the gods, 
Aditi, in unison.’ z 

TII.24.2". Bhattacharyya's reading tebhro...be corrected to 
tebhyo... ; 5 E 
III.24.3d, This hymn (--AVS 111.27) is applied as an impre- 
cation against the enemies. In the refrain tam u prano Jahatu, in this 
verse, Bhattacharyya's text reads tam u naa (WT) jahatu. Here naa 
be corrected to prano...This portion of the refrain is not included 
in AVS. Padas cd mean : 

‘One who hates us, whom we hate, we put him in your 
jaws, let the life-breath leave him.’ 

111.28.5०५, This hymn is used in a rite concerning women; 
the plant is fastened to the head (of the woman), and she enters 
the village. (Cf. AVS VII.38 and also Kaus. 36.12.) 

Barret (emendation) and Raghu Vira read :...caksur akasam 
bhima mam-pasyam abhirorudam| This part forms Padas ab of these 
editions. Bhattacharyya (Padas cd) reads : caksur dkasyam bhiman 
mam pasyam abhi rorudam/The word akdsyam of the text be emended 
to Gkasyam. [See his Sanskrit short note akasyam iti drsti-prakdsiny 
ogadkir laksyate.] This verse should better be read as follows : 

caksur aka$yam bhimam mam-pasyam abhi-rorudam] Here mam- 
pasya—is a compound word (see e.g. AVS VII.38.1 : iddr khanàmi 
bhésajam mampasydm abhiroruddm. Cf. AVS IV 20.1). These padas 
may be rendered as follows : 
‘(I dig out?) the eye (i.e. the plant), which is atmos- 
pheric and horrible, me-regarding, causes (love’s) tears’. 

II1.30. 2>. Bhattacharyya's text reads sam rdjano *guh. This 
hymn (=AVS X1X.57) is applied against evil-dreaming. This por- 
tion of the pada means : 

‘Kings have gathered.’ 

III.31.6*. Bhattacharyya reads deva brhaspate’po ghehy udadhim 
bhindhi. Here ghehi be corrected to dhehi. Barret and Raghu Vira 
read dehi. This pada would mean : 

*O god Brhaspati, provide waters, tear asunder the ocean.’ 

IIL31.7* Like the previous verse here also the printed text 
ghehi be corrected to dhehi. 

I1I.33.7*, Bhattacharyya reads virad agne ksatrabhir didihtha. 
Barret and Raghu Vira read ksatrabhrd for ksatrabhir. This verse is 
found in AVS VILS&I; also in VS XXVII. 7; TS IV.1.7.3 
and Mait. S. II.12.5. All these texts unanimously read ksatrabhrt 
‘supporting the royal power’. The reading ksatrabhir seems to 
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be rather ungrammatical. This form we can get from a base like 


ksatran, but such a base is an impossibility. Here one may better 
think of emending this reading ksatrebhir (inst.pl. of k atra). If we 
adopt this reading, this pada would mean: 

‘Wide-ruling, O Agni 
royal powers !? 

HI. 37. 28>, This hymn is a love-charm. Kama, “the god of 
love, is directed against the person whom one wants to keep under 
control. Bhattacharyya reads : focayüsya hrdayam kama gacchanga 
jearo dahatu $ocatu tmana/ Raghu Vira reads up to hrdayam with 
verse 1. In place of aüga he reads anga. In my opinion, aiiga is the 
correct reading. Of course, our editor does not record any variant 
reading, hence it seems to be a printing error. These padas may 
mean : 

*O Cupid, gleam the heart, go to the limbs; let the fever 
scorch, let him even gleam through his own self P 

IIT. 37. 5°. Bhattacharyya reads: a$vina devah savita bhagas ca 
manas ta ughnantu naram asa atra| Here u should be separated from 
ghnantu. These padas can be understood as follows : 

*Let the A$vins, the god Savitr, Bhaga hurt here your mind 
and (then) immediately the man’. ¿sà here seems to be used as an 
adverb meaning ‘immediately’. 

III. 38. 6०, This verse is applied as one of the formulae for 
the ‘yoking or equipment of Agni’, causing the sacrificial fire to 
blaze up.? With some variations this verse is found in VS XVIII. 
52; TS IV. 7. 13. 1; Mait. S II. 12. 3; ŠB IX. 4.4.4. The Kaus. 
(68. 26) adopts this formula ad verbatim. VS and TS read tabhyam 
patema sukrtam u lokam yatrarsayah prathamajah puranak] ‘With these 
two (feathered wings) may we fly to the world of good men, where 
are the seers, the first-born, those of yore.’ 

Bhattacharyya reads : tabhydin patyüsma sukrlasya lokati.../ 
Raghu Vira reads pathyasmi (?), whereas Barret (emendation) reads 
pathyasma. The Kaus. 68.26 also reads pathyasma, which seems to be 
a remarkable precative form of 4/path.? 

Bhattacharyya's patydsma is a precative first person plural 
(active) form of 4/pat ‘to fly’, to ४०.१ These padas mean : 

*By means of those two (feathered wings) may we go to 


» Shine forth here through ( your) 


1. See J. Gonda, The Savayajüas (Kaufikasitra 00-08), Amsterdam (1965), p 
112, and pp. 413-4. ; : 

2. See TES Dhatupatha Y. 900 : pathe gatau; Whitney, The Roots, Verb, 
Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Skt. Lg , p. 94 V bath ‘to go’ (?) 

3. See Macdonell, Ved. Gr., §£17; Whitney, Skt. Gr. § $ 567-8, 573c, 921-5. 


s 
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the world of noble deed, where (are) the first-born seers, those of 


yore’. 


Concluding remarks : ' : 
From the foregoing discussions we are led to the following 


considerations argumenti causa :— 

(i) The editor seems to have been influenced at times by the local 
Bengali pronunciation, e.g. dor/is always written as z. The list 
of errata is quite inadequate. At times b is printed asv (see e.g. 
III. 3. 7 nirvadha for nirbadha and vandhanat for bandhanát). There 
are several instances where the text is not properly split, hence 
becomes unintelligible. 

(ii)From some of the discussions it is quite evident that the editor 
has not shown his sharp critical acumen. 

(iii) The references to the Kashmirian text as well as to the other 
Vedic texts are variously irregular. 

Despite all these remarks, the importance ofthe edition of 
Professor Durgamohan Bhattacharyya is phenomenal and of the 
highest importance for the Vedic studies. In fact, he has unearthed 
a rich hidden treasure of materials. 


. 





PRATISAKHYAS AND THE PADAPATHA 
(The problem of avagraha) 


K. L. SHARMA 


Pratisakhya isa branch of Vedic Studies which is closely 
connected with the problems of turning sambhitapatha (sp.) into 
padapatha (pp.) and vice-versa. Whereas other Pratisakhyas have 
engaged themselves in forming samhitapitha from the padapitha. 
Atharvapratigakhya! is the only one which forms pp. from the sp. 
Earlier writers on Pratisakhyas like Whitney’, Keith’, Max- 
müller were very much perturbed by the large number of 
discrepancies between the rules prescribed for turning pp. into sp. 
and the facts observed in a large number of mss of both the pp. 
and the sp. They didnot realise that the rules prescribed in a parti- 
cular Pratigakhya operated not only on the texts available to them 
but also upon many other texts of different $akhas of that Veda. 
Vajasaneyipratisakhya (vpr) is said to be connected withall the 
fifteen gakhas of the Sukla Yajurvedas, and C. A. (चतुरध्यायिका) was 
dealing with the Saunakiya Sakha of the me and that 
the text available to them was not the Saunakiya text; ae Pra- 
tisakhya (Tpa) concerns itself with many branches of the Taittirya 
school. It is quite possible that originally B separate! Pratisakhya 
was planned for each branch of the Vedic Samhitas; but oe 
many of these branches were superseded by one main boe ES 
each Samhita, one pratisakhya took the responsibility of loo ing 
after the interests of the other branches too and a consequent unity 
५ f the Pratisakhyas became discernible. This also ex- 
in tue शा ° i Jappings and repetitions in the texts 
plains the discrepancies, overlapping Š (लव Pn ल या 

f the present Pratigakhyas which have een $ i 
em in the original texts of these treatises. Now that another 


1. Ed. Süryakanta, Delhi. 
d., Varan 
3 eH = (TS) Tr., Vol. I, Intro. p. XXXIV; XXXVII 


4. Rpr. Intro. Eng. Tr. I. H. Q. IIL, PP: 611-12. 


5. Anantabhatta on VPr. pp- 2-5; Madras Univ. ed- 


asi, pp: 252-53. 
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Pratigakhya of the Atharvaveda has been discovered, it has become 
clear that the C. A. belongs to the Saunakiya school, different 
from the vulgate. The new Apr. cites 3236 Atharvanic Passages, 
out of which there are hardly ten passages where the vulgate mss 
do not follow the rules prescribed in the Pratisakhya, whereas 
there are hundreds of passages cited in C. A. where ““not a single 
Vulgate ms follows the sanctions of this treatise": Overwhelming 
evidence has been adduced by the editor of Apr.? to prove that 
the C.A. belongs to the Saunakiya school and ,the Apr. to some 
other branch. The present text of AV. is not the Saunakiya text but 
even in the latest edition of this text, no care seems to have been 
bestowed on the rules prescribed in the Pratigakhya regarding the 
text and pp. Some of the readings are according to the rules of 
G. A. while others accord with those of the Apr. The word aaa: ; 
analysed in the pp. as तम्‌ न: according to Apr but as तत्‌ 1 न: accord- 
ing to the Saunakiya school. All the mss of spp read तम्‌ in the pp 
while those of Whitney read तत्‌ Acarya Vigvabandhu’s edition (v) 
reads तम्‌ । Similarly Apr reads उपरिषन्ति (AV. IX. 8. 14-15 —pp. 
उपऽरिषन्तिं) whereas C. 4.7 prescribes उपषंन्ति (पप० उप5ऋ षन्ति) for the 
Saunaka school, which has been adopted by all the editions.’ 
There is direct conflict between Apr. 148 and C. A. II. 65. C. A. 
prescribes ww in place of visarjantya before कृणोतु, whereas Apr 
negatives it. V. does not seem to have any definite view about 
this rule because in the three examples given by the com. of C. A., 
V. reads wufwsgeitg (AV. VI. 106. 3); "mr: कृणोतु (VII. 32. 1) and मणि:- 
emg (X. 6. 31). Sayana claims to have written his commentary on 
the Saunakrya text—a claim which requires investigation. From 
the above statements of facts it is clear that the mss of both the 
texts are available; only a thorough examination is required to sift 
one from the other according to the rules of their respective Prati- 
$akhyas. 
There are many rules in the Vaj Prat. (Vpr.) which are con- 
cerned more with the Kanva text of the White YV than with that 
of the Madhyandina, so much so that Burnell propounded a theory 


Apr. Intro. p. 32. 

- Intro., p. 38 ff. 

V- V. R. I, Hoshiarpur. 

“भकारान्तं पुंसि वचनम्‌ । नपुंसकं तकारान्तं शौनके' (Apr. p. 4). 
AV. XII.3.12, 

14 (35-30). 

111.47. 


- SSP has given ०रिषन्ति as a variant from four mss. 


७० > ६ ह ANI 
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that Vpr originally belonged to the Kànva school.! Some of the 
rules here are concerned with allother texts except that of the 
Madhyandinas;? there are others which are meant for the Cara- 
kas only;? some are concerned with the Vajasaneyins,* whereas 
some are operative on the Kanva text alone. Some of these rules 
do not apply to any known branch of this Veda, for which illus- 
trations have been taken from outside the Vedic lore and are 
termed as ‘riipodaharanas.’ Tpr also propounds certain rules for 
which illustrations are not available in the extant Samhita.? For 
example, विशाखे’ has been declared Pragrhya?, but the word is not 
found in the TS. The com. has postulated a wholly untenable view 
that the author meant to say “agama”. But at the same time we 
cannot accept the view of Whitney? and Keith!? that such examples 
of the Tpr are either *corruptions' or are the result of the *Confus- 
ion of memory'. These examples must be traced to some other 
branch which is not available to us. 

Yaska's Nirukta has described all the Pratigakhyas as 'पदप्रकृती नि' 
—a word variously interpreted." But there can be no doubt that 
the Padapatha is the first Commentary on the Samhita, and the 
division of the Samhita into Padas (पदविभाग) is meant for the proper 
understanding of words, their accent and thereby, of the meaning 
of the mantras as uttered by the sages. And for such elucidation, 
material must have been collected in various schools in the form 
of lists of similar words so that out of their similarities rules could 
be carved out which could govern their formation, accentuation, 
euphonic combinations, lengthening, nasalisation, cerebralisation 
and the like. This was, in fact, the first beginning of the Pratisakhya 
and we find long lists of similar words drawn up in the Vpr, Tpr 
and Apr, whereas C. A. has formed them into ganas. The original 


1. Aindra Sckool, pp. 86-87. 

2. IV. 104; 146. 

8. IV. 13. 

4. V. 43. 

5. III. 87; 91; V. 44. ds 

6. III. 43; 47; IV. 9; 95; VI. 20-23. ee 

7. 1.९. स्तनुतः (TPr. VIII. 8), चर्षन्‌ (27%. 111.13) जियीवां (TPr. XVI. 

13) and जिधासि ( T Pr. XVI.8). J 

8. TPr. IV-11. 

9. TPr. p. 426. 
10. V. B. Y. S. (Tr.) Intro. 6, XXXIII. 
ll. See Nir. I-17 and Durga thereon. à 

12. Apr. 3 (०)--“ऋषिप्रोक्तमन्ता दिशब्दस्वरज्ञानाय : पदविभाग:'- 
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; atigakhyas must have been to frame rules to create 
ae > Es S nid) as this was the Prakrti of the Padas 
(“पदप्रकृति: संहिता — Vir I. 17). ; 

Yaska not only knew the Pada text as we have it today but 
has actually named and criticised Sakalya, the Padakara, for his 
analysis of certain words, i.e. मेहनाः aasa? and वायो*, It is strange 
that in spite of these glaring examples H. 51610 should have made 
such a remark as, “It does not imply that Yaska is in direct oppo- 
sition to the Padakara, forit can mean that he did not know the 
Pada {text at all.”* 

It is a convention with the Padakáras to elide from the Pada 
text the words which are repeated in the Samhitàs. These are ter- 
med as गलितपदानि and are treated according to certain definite rules 
laid down in the manual of their respective schools.* 


The analysis of the words into their component parts is an 
important function of the Pratisakhyas for framing the Pada text, 
as without showing these parts separately, their composition cannot 
be understood clearly. Hence the suggestion that avagraha could 
not form an integral part of the original Pratisakhya., cannot be 
accepted’. It is no argument that because Vpr declares “स्वरसंस्कार- 
मोइछन्दसि नियमः? (I.1) as its basis, it has no right to deal with **avagra- 
La”. Now Rpr does not say anything about the topics to be dealt 
with, yet it deals with Krama text very elaborately? while C. A. 
deals with it in hardly 17 stitras®, and Tpr does not deal with this 
topic at all. Shouldthe portion dealing with the Krama text be dec- 
Jared as an interpolation in the ‘original’ Rpr ? The basis of C. A. 
is brought out in these words, ‘‘of the four kinds of words—viz. 
noun, verb, preposition and particle—the qualities exhibited in 
euphonic combination and in the state of disconnected vocables 
are here made the subject of treatment.” As no mention of 
the classification and description of sounds has been made here, 
we will have to scrap them as interpolation, as these topics per- 


1. RV. V.39.1; Nir- IV.4. 

2. RV.1.105.18; JVir. V.21. 

+. RV.X.99.1; Nir. VI.28. 

4. Nir. p. 98. 

5. See गलितप्रदीप by लक्ष्मीधर सूरि, वाराणसी । 
6. Süryakanta, Apr. Intro., p. 25. 

7. See Whitney on GA. I. I. 

8. Chapters X-XI. 

9, C. IV. 110-126, 

10. CA. 1.1., Whitney's tr. 
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tain neither to the ‘qualities’ exhibited in ‘euphonic combinations’ 
nor to those ‘in the state of disconnected vocables’.1 Moreover, 
what is that ‘original’ Pratisakhya to which reference is made so 
often ? If the classification of the scunds and their description is 
essential to understand the *euphonic combination’ and the ‘dis- 
connection of the vocables’, the treatment of avagraha is equally 
essential for the formation and understanding of the Padas. 

Anyhow, all the Pratisakhyas deal with the problem of ava- 
graha in their own way. But a large number of rules for the divi- 
sion of words are common to almost all of them and the examples 
given by the texts or their commentators are in most cases the 
same. This leads to the inevitable conclusion that the Padapatha 
was planned and worked out originally by a single teacher and 
revised and changed at certain places by the teachers of the various 
schools to meet the requirements of their own Sarhhitas.: Accord- 
ing to the tradition, this original planner of the treatises was 
Sakalya. A large number of teachers must have intervened between 
that teacher of the hoary past and the compilers of the present 
treatises, as is clear from the large number of references to the old 
Acaryas of these schools. 

As was to be expected, in spite of this close similarity of 
treatment, there are certain discordant notes among the Pratisa- 
khyas which require attention for further investigation. 

It has been said, certain words are indivisible because of the 
uncertainty about their formation. षोडशी is one such word.? But 
the construction of this word has been given earlier in the text 
itself as पट्‌ {-दण*, पुरोडाश, drera?, argaz are also declared indivisi- 
bles, though their formation has been explained earlier. 

(2) wea, TZE and अवभ्र are also declared अनवगृह्य due to the 
doubtful formation.? 

Uvata raises the doubt whether in za the component parts 
are a combination of पडूक्ति and त्रायति or that 03/पा and तनोति. Now GA. 
(II. 20) prescribes the dropping of a non-nasal mute in between a 


1. See Whitney on CA. 7.1. 

2. 7. Whitney on CA. IV.54. 

3. षोडशी सन्देहात--(4. IV.51. 

4. GA. 1.63; VPr. 11.47. 

5. C4. 1.63; VPr; 111.44. mu 
6. VPr. 1.47; the word does not occur in 79. 
7. VPr. III.45. 

8. VPr. V.34, 37. 

9. VPr. V.31. 
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non-nasal. The commentary gives these examples 
E A पाङ्तं छन्द: (पाङ्क्तम्‌ | छन्दः) and S (vfi). This rule 
applies to Sa mhita alone. The mss of Samhita text observe this 
rule with few exceptions and Whitney followed it in his edition 
though V. has.not cared to follow it. Other examples are "uq? 
(>-प्रडक्तम्‌); युङ्धिः (=asfa). It is evident that there was no doubt in 
this regard in the mind of the author of CA. at least. 

But it is strange that there should beany doubt about the beg- 
inning of the second component of sama,’ उत्थाय, and उत्यिताय, Was 
the padakara so ignorant of grammar ? Uvata has tried to explain 
the anomaly by postulating two theories regarding the elision of 
initial स्‌ i.e. either by R&T (पा० “उदः स्थास्तम्भोः?) or by लोप; the difference 
being insignificant. The real difficulty seems to be that of showing 
the real form in the pp. which should readily conform to the sp. 
The same difficulty arises in cases where a part of the word (pre- 
position : Vpr V. 42 or root : Vpr V. 45) is elided or an anusvara 
(Vpr V. 44) or anunasika (in Kanva) is inverted or comes asa 
penultimate letter (Vpr. V. 43) or in the case of irregular compo- 
unds (Vpr V. 39) and Sandhis (Vpr. V. 40-41). The commentator 
has quoted a Karika in this connection which, however, does not 
cover all such cases. ° 

(3) The words प्राणति and प्राणन्ति are indivisible.6 The rule 
also covers other forms like प्राणतः,? प्राणते३ etc. If, however, the prefix 
be accented, the word is divisiblei.e. प्र--ग्रानति (AV. X. 8. 19). Si- 
milarly we have smit (AV. XI. 4.8) and wd । ग्रनति (AV. XI. 4. 14). 
CA. prescribes avagraha in व्यान and समान, when these mean 
‘breath’, i. €. सम्‌ | श्रानम्‌!" प्राणम्‌ and व्यानम्‌ (=विऽञप्रानम्‌) occur in.the 
same hymn with different types of pp. Vpr. does not divide प्राणः 
(V.S. 4.15),!! but it prescribes avagraha for समान in the A$vamedha 
mantra only in सम्‌ऽप्रानः, Otherwise it has समान in the pp.!? 


AV. X1I.8.20; V. reads पाइन्तं . 
AV. X.3.18; V. reads afiar. 
AV. VI.69.2; 7.-प्रडक्त म्‌. 
AV. VIII.3.11; \.—युङ्रिध. 
VPr. V.38. 

CA. IV.57; AV. IV.30.42. 
AV. IV.2.2. 

AV. XI.4.8. 

. CA. IV.39, 

10. AV. X:2.13; GA. IV.39. 

ll. V.33. 

12. VPr. V. 36. 

13. Ibid. 
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The difference of meaning is the cause of the difference in the 
treatment in pp. In the A$vamedha mantra (VS. 22. 23) Samana 
means a type of “breath”; elsewhere (VS. 5. 23) it means ‘equal’ 
Hence it is clear the Vpr also follows the rule prescribed by CAJ 

But why should Prana and Apana be not divided like Samana 
and Vyàna is not quite clear. In Vpr (V. 33) the restriction on 
divisibility is prescribed in the case of प्रश्लेष with ‘pra’ and ‘Agni’ 
only otherwise we have प्रायंणाय=प्रऽ अयनाय asa counter example (V. 


S. XXII. 7) Here also the preposition ‘pra’ is accented, which is 
separated, as is the case in the CA. 


(4) A monosyllabic member of a compound which has suffe- 
red Vrddhi and ends in a vowel, is not separable? e.g. सापत्न; (AV. 
11.7.2) : सौमनसः (AV. III. 30. 7). But this last word is avagrhya in 
TS. Padapatha (cf. also Vpr. V. 29). 

(5) A monosyllabic member of compound ending in a, or à, 
and having a negative particle as its component part is not ava- 
grhya?: Vpr. has no such conditions attached‘ e.g. प्ररक्षसा and 
amama. According to Uvata the rule applies to the cases of प्रतिषेध 
and not to पर्युदास e.g. शरनिऽशितः (VS. I. 29 : ie. oqq RV. II. 38. 8). 
If the word negatived is already a compound, the negative prefix 
does not effect the previous division of the compound. In Samaveda, 
however, the negative compounds are avagrhya. 

(6) Nor is a division made in any case when a ‘s’ has been 
inserted, except in tuvistama® e.g. तस्करः (AV. IV. 3.2) वनस्पति: 
(AV. IV. 3.1) and बृहस्पति: (AV. II. 13.2) Now Vpr. accepts the in- 
sertion of ‘s’ in बृहस्पति: but derives it as qeq पति: (IIT. 52) and तस्करः 
as तत्करः. According to Whitney’ agati: is a compound of 
पति: with preceding genitive of an absolute noun a£, being analo- 
gous with ब्रह्मणस्पतिः, वाचस्पति: and शुभस्पति:. But evidently, बृहस्पति: cannot 
be equated with वाचस्पति: and शुभस्पतिः because of the very clear differ- 
ence in accent between them. Had 'बृहः in वृहस्पति: been the gen. sg. 


1. CE. the examples given by Uvata and Annambhatta on VPr. V. 29, ie. यं मे 
समानः यमसमानः (VS. 5.23) and यं नः समानः (काण्व० 5.6.2) respectively. 
Annambhatta gives another example ये समाना: (VS. 19.45). 

GA. IV.55. 

CA. IV.56. 

VPr. V.24; 25. 

CA. 1५.59. a 

“qaqgat करपत्योस्तलोपश्‍च?? । cf. वा० on To VI.1.157—aqqemt: करपत्यो- 
श्चोरदेवतयो: ge तलोपश्च । 

7. On CA. 17.59; see also Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, pp: 168-169, para 280. 
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ofag, it should have been oxytone! like am:. We should rather 
postulate बुहस्‌ as an independent word with the suffix कसुन्‌ which 
should be added to the unadis. Similar is the case with वनस्पतिः 
रथस्पति: and ऋतंस्पति:?, In the Rpr (XIII. 30) we have more instances 
like these when avagraha is prohibited (“अनिद्धयन्‌ ) e.g. राधस्‌, ग्नास्‌, दिवस्‌, 
and जास्‌. In all such cases we must postulate the stems ending in q. 
In the case of the stem “वनू” (=tree), the original consonantal stem 
is clearly discernible in “वनाम्‌? (gen. pl) and 4g (loc. pl). A third 
stem ‘vanar’ appears in ‘yanarsad’4 and vanargu and perhaps in 
the nominal derivative “wanara.” wwerfi is like वाचस्पति: in which 
शभः and वाचः are oxytones in conformity with grammar, and both 
are completely separated from the word प in the PP. because they 
are gen. sg. and do not form a compound with Pati. «gef: and 
aqeqfa; are anavagrhya words. If we accept the agama of s or r in 
these words we should have no avagraha even in ऋ तस्पते_ (ऋ तःऽपते),7 
झवरस्पराय (म्रवरःपराय)१ and बनर्ष द: (बनःऽसदः)१ on the same ground as in 
वनस्पतिः, वनस्पति: and बृहस्प्तिः! are indivisible because these are the 
names of either a specie (जाति) or a person (संज्ञा). 

(7) Words denoting a specific appellative are not separable.” 
The rule is all pervasive without: any specification. Ex. अश्‍वत्या:, 
(AV. IV. 37.4), कश्यपः, (AV. IV. 37.1) sate: (AV. IV.37.4). But 
seeing a large number of exceptions, the Commentator hastens to 
remark, “बहुलमिति च वक्तव्यम्‌’. In the same verse we have names which 
are separated and others which are left undivided i.e. विश्‍वामित्रम्‌ and 
भरद्‌ऽवाजम्‌ (AV. IV. 29.5); पराऽशर (AV. VI.65.1); maasai, and aasa 
(AV. XVIII. 3.16). Perhapsthe rule is meant to cover certain 
obscure and anomolously formed words. 


1. ur IV. 1.165. 

9. VPr. 11.50. 

3. VPr. 11.51. 

4. VPr. IIT.49. 

5. B. K. Ghosh, Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit, p. 123; cf. AEA (अहस्कर), अहन्‌ 
and mex | 

6. VPr. V.37. 

7. RV. VIII.26.21; VS. XXVII.34. 

8. VS. XXX.19; VPr. I1L.51. 

9. SV. XXXIII.l; VPr. 111.49; RV. II.31.1. 

10. Cf. Uvata on VPr. V.45— 


भ्रादिमध्यान्तलुप्तानि समासन्यायभाञ्जि च । 
Wied कवयः marana s 


11. CA. 1V.67; Uvata on VPr. V 37. 
19. CA. 1९.67. 
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वक Ee bles are not separable.” But many of them are 
अस्तमीके > परस्तम्‌ऽईके (RV. I.129.1). 
mS: 590 (MS. 11.13) but «egi: (RV. VIII. 
: 43.6).3 
Co d Rcs ee with a polysyllable. The rule is 
VPr.? as sasat, (VS. VII RV VE td ps a 
VILIS; RV. 111.99.1; AV, XX.613), Rest (VS. VILIS, RV. 
d As . 61.3); fawasut (VS. VII.12; RV. 
V.44.1); sasat (VS. VII.12. RV. V. 44.1) and ऋ तु sut(VS. XX. 65; 
RV. V.39.12). Ü 

The Commentator of CA. gives wasat (AV. IX.10.26) and 
arasat (AV. XI.8.7). It is not the length of the word to which the 
suffix is appended which determines its separability, but the chara- 
cter of the word and the suffix. The pronominal bases are not 
separable यथाँ, तथां but zusat. 

—at is separable when it is a Taddhita suffix. 

The examples given are प्रष्टऽधा, दादशञ्या etc. In AV. there is 
only one exception to this rule—favaat (VI.85.3) which has gone 
unnoticed in the Prátisàkhya as well as the commentary. VPrs, 
on the other hand, totally prohibits avagraha when the suffix—at 
is preceded by any numeral, i.e., seat (VS. VIII.32); कतिधा (VS. 
XXIIL57; RV. 1.31.2) but sfs (AV. VIII.9.10); द्वादशऽधा (AV. 
VI.113.3); बहुधा (RV. VIII.58.1) but agsat (AV. 1.33.3). But there 
is no avagraha in qaar either in RV. or in AV. (RV. 1.122.2; AV. 
VII.5.5). 

The Comm. on GA. (IV.13) overshoots the mark when it 
includes स्वघा, sr etc. for prohibition of avagraha under this cate- 
gory as the rule relates to the Taddhita suffixes only and not to 
ga. But the reading is doubtful. Anyhow the suggestion? that श्रद्धा 
has not been analysed in pp. because of the difficulty of showing 
the second element—at of the word in pp. cannot be accepted. If 
the second element of प्रपऽध्ा (RV. [I.12.3) can be shown, why can 
it not be shown in 5t, especially when Yaàska' has ‘with a brilliant 
etymological insight, shown it to be divisible—wat, अदु--धानात्‌ ? 
The fact is that RV. itself has made the formation of the word 


CA. 1९.71. 

CA. IV.15. 

V.12. 

GA. IV.13. 

V.27. 

S. Varma, Etymologies, p: 175. 
Nir. 15.90; RV. IT.12.5. 
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in “a< gw". Hence there is no difficulty regarding 

i Er ES of the word. The only explanation which 
seems to be cogent is that the word has come to be regarded as 
appellative and hence not separable, . m 

(9) Those words in which a part of the preposition has been 
elided, are not separable. 

Ex (i) उगणाभ्यः (VS.26.24) = उद्गणाभ्यः (उवट). 

सुगणाभ्य: (ao भाष्य, To VI.1.9). i 

It has been suggested by the authors of 49 पदानु० that the 
word here is “samm: which, however, cannot be accepted, as ‘zx? 
is not a preposition. 

(ii) इष्कृति: (VS. 12. 83; RV. X. 97. 9).2 

= mer. 

Here we have both the forms used side by side in the same 
verse ““इष्कृतिर्नाम वो माताऽथो यूयं स्थ निष्कृतीः”, similarly इष्कृणुध्वम्‌ (RV.X. 53. 
7) = निष्कृणुध्वम्‌, 

(iii) In ऊवध्यम्‌ (VS. 19. 84; RV. I. 62.10), उबे (VS. 11.61) and 
उदरम्‌ (VS. 19.86; RV. I. 42. 9) the last letter “a” of the preposition 
“उद्‌? is supposed to have been lost.? Therefore ऊवध्यम्‌ -- उद्‌--वध्यम्‌ उखे 
<M EV ELLE: (sto sto LIT. 3. 125)5 and उदंरम्‌<उद्‌--1/द.-भल्‌ (उणादि, 
V. 19). 


(10) The suffixes—tara and—tama are separable without any 
addition whatsoever." 


Ex. मधुऽ्तरः (AV. 1.34. 4); sasama: (AV. VI. 39. 3); भगंवत्‌$तम: 
(AV. II.9.2). 

But while उत्तम is always divided in the AV. pp, उत्तर is some- 
times divided, sometimes not.3 It is the Vpr? which lays down the 
condition that—q«x and—म are not separable in a word which has 
any connection with the word Daksina when it means North : उत्तरम्‌, 
This condition is adhered to in the AV. but has not been noted in 
VPr. V.42. 

* ito site Fo XVI.182. has a variant "निष्कृतिः? 
. Uvata on VPr. 9.4५. 


- cf. also RPr. V.50—4wmi—e:smmp (RV. I. 176. 3) VPr. III. 43; 


दडभम्‌--दुःध्दर्भभ्‌ (RV. 1.15.6), awasta: (RV. VIIT.19.15). 
- The suggestion in qo पदानु० that ‘sat’ should be derived from 
V 34 पाके goes against the Prat. 


: Ed दुणातेरजलो ०१? forms उदरम्‌ with q, not found in Samhitas. 
+ IV. 16. 


* AV. 11I.0.5; IV.22.6; V.28.10 etc. 
. V. 2. Venkatarama Sarma is wron 
सङ्ग? as ‘except the word daksina”. 


en mG hoe 


ofla 


8 in translating "“प्रदक्षिणप्रत्या- 
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the Prit. : a 
he ( 1 rnm ES to its being an appellative. 
xes sam and i 
root4/kr if a sibilant vse 1 pari are not separable from the 
Ex. संस्कतम्‌ (AV. XI. 1 35 : 
- ५0 ` . 1. 35), परिष्कृता (AV. IX fanart 
(AV. XX. 53.3; RV. VIII. 33. j is also zl uud à p UT 
though there is differ i fe dis: EHS dioi 
ence in accent.? परि i 
RV. (1I1.28.2) and VS. (XXI 42) ^ ii is divided in the pp. of 
degra ond eR 00 EE A saq: (त्ताः). The words 
; foede sible even in the VS. but the reason 
given for it in the Vpr. isdifferent. The indivisibility here is due 
s Mm (अनुनासिक) in the penultimate. According to 
nvas it is due to aqnam.’ Different 
adduced for the same phenomena. pauco 
P Gas TE this nasal element is missing, hence it has been divi- 
i On the other hand, there are certain words which are indi- 
visible in the VS » but are divisible in the AV. These are— 
wafer: (VS. XII. 101; RV. X. 97. 93). 
उपःस्तिः (AV. VI. 15.1) 

It is interesting to note here that the same verse is repeated 
in the three Samhitas. There is no difference in the meaning of 
these words but the accent is different. Why should there be any di- 
fference in treatment in the pp. is not clear. There is another ex- 
ample : 

सं वत्सरः (VS. XIV. 29; RV. X. 190.2). 
सम्‌ऽवत्सरान, (AV. IIT. 10.9). 

Here there is absolutely no difference between the two words, 
yet the treatment in the pp. is different in the two Samhitas. 

पर्वीखत्‌ (VS. XII. 71). 

प्वीर्बंत्‌ (AV. III. 17. 3) (पर्वीरवत्‌ इति पाठभेदः). ; 

Here also the verse is almost the same, with displacement of 
in the second hemistich. But the word Paviravat 


words especially 
th the places. Yet there is difference 


has the same connotation in bo 
in pp.” 


GA. IV. 58. 

. ७५ प्राणति and graft above under 3. 
VPr. 111.58, j 
VPr. ५.49. d 
VPr. V.44 and Anantabhatta on it. 
VPr. V.94. 

VPr. V.32. 

VPr. ४.37. 

do पदानु०, note d, p. 1968. 

Vide Whitney's note on this Verse. 


89 9५79 m > @ = 


pa 
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tthe same time there are words in the AV. which are 
E divided in the pp; such 25-्रनम्‌ऽग्रेः (AV. VIII. 6 22). v 
ed. has aa% in the pp. with a large number of Suis reading 
ITAM. But the editors have not stated any authority for their 
reading except Sayana who paraphrases it ‘प्रङ्गुलिरहितात्‌’ which has 
no bearing on the reading of pp. श्रनप$त्य (द्य) ala (AV. IV. 17.6) < 
maa (द्य) qh (ùs (AV. XII. 4.10) <गोपनम्‌. Here again no 
mss evidence has been referred in V. ed for the reading गोपनम्‌ in 
pp. gseta: (ह॒दुश्योतः) (AV. I. 22. 1) is another such anomaly of pp. 


(12) CA. (IV. 50)? prescribes that a word which showsa long 
vowel before an initial consonant of the latter member of a com- 
pound cannot be divided. 


Ex. wei (AV. IT. 12. 4); द्यावांपूथवी (A.V. II. 1. 4); सर्याचन्द्र- 
wat (A.V. VIII. 2. 15) and प्राणापानौ (AV. II. 16. 1). 


How does thislast compound come under this rule, is not 


clear; unless we break up the compound into प्राणा पानी which is 
absurd. 


Vpr. in a corresponding sütra covers both the Devatadvandva 
compound? as well as the scope of the present siitra,* with the only 
condition that the first member ends in a vowel. 


Ex. मित्नावरुणो (VS. II. 3; RV. I. 35.1). 
झर्नीषोर्मयोः (VS. I. 22). 


In Samaveda, however, even Devatadvandva compounds are 
separable. 


(13) Thereis a large number of words which are listed as 
anavagrhya in CA.5, Vpré and Apr’, whereas V pr'and Apr have in 
the ancient tradition, enlisted actual words of this nature, CA. 
has indicated them by समुद्रादिगण which in itself is an evidence of the 


late data of this sutra. These lists are of course incomplete and 
redundant. 


Some of the words are compounds with an irregular prolon- 
gation ofthe final vowel of the first member, for instance :—प्र qrati: 


1. Weber vainly tired to defend the reading प्रनपद्यतांमू. Vide Whitney’s note on 
this verse. 


VPr. V.28. 
CA. IV.49. 
VPr V.28. 
IV. 54. 
V.37. 


SO SO EE] 


217. 
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(AV. IV. 17. 8), but it is divisible in VS. (XXXV. 11)1—qswš 
भयादति (AV. V. 31.3) उभयादतः (RV 90.10), but swasa: (VS 
XXXI. 8); Other words are नराशंसः (AV. V. 27. 3; RV. X. 92 
11; VS. XX. 37); staat (AV. XIL.5:2; RV. X. 82. 7; VS. XVII 
21) but परीवृ ता>पर्रिऽवृता (AV. XII.5.2); sifaar ssufaar (RV. 1.12.8); 
नीहारान्‌ (AV. VI. 113. 2; VS. XXV.9); qat (AV. III. 20. 3; RV. I 
8.8.; VS. XVIII. 9); कक्षीवन्तम्‌ (AV. IV. 29. 5; VS. III. 28; RV 
X. 61. 16); हृदयाविधम्‌ (AV. VIII. 6. 18; RV. 1.24. 8; VS. VIII. 23) 
Out of these नीहार, सूनृता and कक्षीवत्‌ can be explained as appellatives; 
हृदयाविध्‌ and मर्माविध्‌ have been prohibited by C.A. IV. 68.3 
There arc other words of the nature of Aluk Samasa which 
have been listed as indivisible. 
wag: (AV. I. 25. 4.) but उभयद्युः (ibid). 
गर्विष्ठिरम (AV. IV. 29. 5; RV. V. 1. 12; VS. XV. 25).5 
y This can be explained asa name of a Rsi. wt: (AV. VI. 
14. 3), afet (set) (AV. VII. 13.2; VS. XXX) A 
If we take नरिष्टा as a नम्‌ compound, its indivisibility becomes 
easy to explain 
There are other words whose formation is beyond any doubt, 
yet they are left undivided. 
arg fo: (AV. VII. 9. 2; RV.VI. 55. 1). 
.Yāska takes it to be a divisible compound with the prefix wr. 
Sayana and almost all other commentators explain it as equivalent 
to झागतदीप्ति: | 
TR. (II. 4. 1. 6) and TAr. (VI. 1.1) show a variant aqfir, 
which might have put the Padakira ina dilemma and he left it 
“undivided. at 
गोपीथायं (AV. V. 9.7) but Qia (RV. I. 19.1). 
दायाद: (AV. V. 18. 6). 
ma'a: (AV. 111. 19. 5; RV. 1. 39. 2). 
` mfra: (AV. VI. 112. 3) 
प्राणदः (AV. IV. 35. 5) 
गोपाम्‌ (AV. IX. 10 11) but mast: (AV. I. 14.3) 


< VPr. V. 21. 

Ibid 

For lengthening see C. A. ITI.3. 
GA. IV. 21 

VPr. V. 37. 

Nirukta V. 9. 


GA EJ be CO bD == 
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There are certain words whose formation is doubtful. Hence 
they are not divided, such as— ` 

ammi: (RV. IX. 75. 5)=m -+37 ? meaning ? 

am qae: (RV. JI. 1.1) ‘gleaming or shining forth’, Yaska! 
gives the following alternate analysis. 

(a) ma +V TAVIT, burning up quickly. 

(b) m+ uga —burning thoroughly. 

“ग्राशु शुचा क्षणोति इति वा, सनोतीति ar. So also Sayana. 

Hence we are not sure about the constituent parts of the 
word. j 

दुरोण: (RV. V. 4. 5) has been analysed in the pp of TS. (I. 
2. 14.3) and Sdmaveda (II. 654) as दू:ऽग्रोनः. But this analysis is dubi- 
ous, because we do not meet With ‘प्रोनः’ anywhere else as an inde- 
pendent word. It has been suggested by Sayana and others that sit 
may be derived from »/#4-++". But the whole thing is purely ima- 
ginary. 

शिरिम्बिठ (स्य) (RV. X. 155. 1). Yaska : (VI. 30) has said, ““शिरि- 
faat मेघः, शौयंते fas, fae बीरिटेन व्याख्यातम्‌” 1 He has connected fas with 
बीरिट (Nir. V. 28)—‘atmosphere’, which he derives from १/भी or 
Vataf (Ya) which is a very complicated and awkward ety- 
mology. It has not been analysed due to uncertainty of its forma- 
tion and itshaving become a proper name requiring no elucidation. 

प्रतिथिः (RV. V..4. 5)—Yaska (Nir. IV. 5) has given two etymo- 
logies for it : (2) ग्रभ्यतितो गृहान्‌ waft—tfrom the root Hq with the prefix 
wf« to denote ‘going towards’. (b) प्रभ्येति तिथिषु परकुलानीति वा, परगृहाणीति 
वा. 

He goes to the house of the yajamana on specific days like 
पूणिमा etc. (Durga). 

It should be derived from 4/#q—adt with sfwr, (unadi IV. 2; 
P. VI. 1.197). The later popular etymology प्र-तिथिः (Bahuvrihi) is 
incompatible with the Vedic accent. 

अलातण: (RV. III. 30.10) for which Yaska and Sayana have 


given different etymologies, i.e. प्रलम्‌-- 4/ (Nir. VI. 2), भ्रलम्‌--तृह, 
(Sayana), is an obscure word. 


aiia: (RV. X. 22, 2), Yaska renders it as ऋचा समः--स्तुत्या समान- 
गुणः (Nir. VI. 23). 


B this interpretation is correct ऋचि सम: may be compared to 
sag; ( ग्रतीषहः) which has been analysed in pp: 
दिविष्टिषु (RV. VIII. 4. 19). Yaska (Nir. VI. 22) renders it as 


1. Nirukta VII, 
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दिवएषणेषु. So also Sayana. Ifufafeq could be anal : 

T na. T ysed as गो$इष्टिषु 
(RV. I. 36.8) why दिविष्टि could not be an y 


| alysed so. There are many 
more such anomalies in the pp. 


There is a large number of words which apparently could be 
easily analysed but due to some inexplicable reason they have been 
left unanalysed by the Padakàras. The Pratigakhyas also have taken 
no notice of them. No rules framed by them seem to apply to such 
words. As we have seen, there are many loopholes and exceptions 
which have gone unnoticed even in these rules. 


Some of the modern writers! have expected too much from 
the Padakaras. They have demanded analysis of words which could 
not be analysed under their scheme. 


For instance, wii, (RV. 1.164.40); sem: (RV: X. 27.23); wera 
(RV. 1. 169.3); उत्सम्‌ (RV. V. 32.1), त्रीपम्‌ (RV. I. 142.10) नभन्ताम्‌ 
(RV. VIII. 41.2); रोदसी (RV. V. 56.8); वराहम्‌ (RV. I. 61.7); mad: 
(RV. IV. 23.8); स्यालात्‌ (RV. I. 109.2). š 

At the same time, some of their queries can be answered by 
the Pratišakhyas. For instance, भ्रकूपार (RV. V.39.2) canbe explained 
as a negative compound.* 

अपाञ्च्‌, प्राञ्च (RV. 1.164.38), पराचे: (RV. X.108), पराके (RV. VII. 
100.5), विषूचीना (RV. I. 164.38), देवाची and व्यचस्वतीः (RV. X. 110.5) 
are all connected, one way or the other with HF. Both the Apr. 
(p. 136)? and C.A. (IV. 53) have noticed the phenomena and we 
should be satisfied with that. प्रस्कण्व (RV. I. 45.3) isa name. At the 
same time we must realise the difference between the etymology of 
a word as conceived by Yaska and derivation of the same as propo- 
unded by Panini. The Padakara must be given the credit for deriving 
such a vast ocean of words with which even weat this time can 
find but little fault. But he had his limitations. He was not writing 
a treatise on grammar. He had to analyse compound words, deal 
with the anomalous lengthening of vowels in the Samhita, proper 
accentuation of single words, cerebralisation, nasalisation, hiatus, 
Pragrhya vowels, restoration of correct forms of words, such as 
ager for भरदुक्षत्‌ (RV. 1.33.10), जूघुक्षतः for जुगुक्षतः (RV. VIII. 31.7), 
घृक्षन्‌ for zaq (RV. I. 121.8), sf& for «fa (RV. II. 1.10), etc.5. 
And he has done his job commendably well. There are many ano- 


1. See S. Varma, Etymologies, p. 154 f. 
2. VPr. V.24. 

3. S. Varma, ibid.. p. 168. 

4. G.A. IV.67. 

5. See RPr. 1५.98. 
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alie which we have not been able to remove or explain. The 
gakhyas are our guide to a certain limit. They are not com- 

orks which could explain every abnormality of the Sarhhită 
the Pada. We have to supplement even Panini by our knowledge 
ined over centuries. Let us study these anomalies, abnormal 
phenomena of the words spoken thousands of years ago and try to 
‘peep into their secrets to find out their true import and behaviour, 





CÓ 





VISVAMITRA IN THE VEDIC ANCILLARIES 


UMESH CHANDRA SHARMA 


As a seer of the third mandala of the Rgveda Vigvamitra™ 
commands prominently a superior position in the Vedic literature. 
This is proved by certain unique features of this mandala. We know 
from the Rgveda that he was the leader of the great race of the 
Bharatas to whom he brought forth many favours by his associa- 
tion with the mighty god Indra. He was the chief priest of King 
Sudas Paijavana and was actively involved in the famous Dasarajna 
war when he guided the advancing troops of the king through the 
rivers Vipāś and Sutudri which happened to be in flood. Likewise 
he accomplished several miracles, as is clear from the text of the 
RV., which only a powerful leader could do 

In the Brahmanas he is associated with many sacrifices and 
samans. He contributed greatly to: the perfection:of the sacrificial 
cult and composed many hymns. 

The ancillary literature of the Veda also contributes, toa 
great extent, to the life-history and achievements of Visvamitra. 
The main aim of this literature, however, is (०४८७० to understand 
it better by means of explanation and interpretation from various 
points of view. The relevant portions from these texts are perused 
and discussed in the following pages. The ancillary texts taken into 
consideration are the Nirukta of Yaska, the Brhaddevata of Saunaka 
the Sarvanukramant of Katyayana, the commentary: Vedarthadipikd 
of Sadgurusisya on the Sarvdnukramant and the Nitimahjari of Dya 
Dviveda 

In the Nirukta Yaska relates a short story about .Vi$vamitra 
and the rivers while explaining the etymology. of the name Saras- 
vati.! “The sage Visvamitra was the priest of. King Sudas, son of 
Pijavana. Taking his wealth, Vi$vàmitra came to the confluence of 
Vipag and Sutudri. Visvamitra praised the rivers so that they ¢ould - 

e fordable 
UNE statement of Yaska is based on the RV. ‘III:'53. 9, where 
it is mentioned that Visvamitra, born from gods and. inspired by 
Vipa§ and Sutudri. But the. fact 
them, stopped the flowing rivers Vipà: M 


l. Nirukta 11.24. AM CSV HAVE 
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that Vigvamitra carried wealth to the confluence of the rivers is 
not borne out by other texts. The BD. tells that he accompanied 
Sudis after performirg sacrifice as his priest, to the confluence of 
Vipaé and Sutudri.! The Sarvanukramani has introduced the RV. III. 
33, only as a conversation between the rivers and Visvamitra who 
desired to cross them.? None of these texts has cleared the mys- 
tery of wealth being carried by Visvamitra and his followers. Durga 
states that the wealth consisted of gifts earned by him asa priest 
and the followers might have been either his attendants or robbers. 
Sayana mentions the following legend in this context. “Once Vig- 
vamitra officiated as a priest at the sacrifice of king Sudàs, the son 
of Pijavana, He came to the confluence of Vipa$ and Sutudri carry- 
ing gifts of wealth which he received as a priest. Desirous of cross- 
ing the rivers he praised them to be fordable. This also does not 
explain as who his followers were. This only shows that he was a 
wonder-worker. 


The BD.‘ refers to Visvamitra, for the first time, as follows— 
“Because all men making a friend of him worship him, Visvamitra 
praising him calls him Mitra." Thus, according to the BD., Mitra is 
a universal friend. In the RV. III. 60, Vigvamitra praises the god 
Mitra as friend to all. He might have put before him the exemplar 
of Mitra for his guidance and in that way tried to be a universal 
friend. Itis, however, difficult to defend his hostility to Vasistha 
on this background. 


In the BD, the name Vigvamitra has been referred to in se- 
veral contexts. At one place, he is mentioned in connection with 
the vaifvadeva hymns.5 There is the praise of Tantnapat in the 
hymns of Vigvamitra. It has been mentioned that Vigvamitra 
` was a king who by penance elevated himself to .the position of a 

Brahmarsi. The whole of the third mandala is ascribed to him.? At 
another place, mention is made of his talk with the rivers Vipaš 
and Sutudrt. He was successful in crossing the confluence of these 
rivers in the company of Sudas.8 


The BD. records a significant event of his (Vis$vamitra's) life. 


1. BD. IV.106. 
2. Sarvanukramani, pp. 15-16. 


3. Sayana’s preface to the RV. 111.33. 
4& BD. 11.49, 


— 5. Ibid. 11.131. 

56. Wid. 11.166, 157. 
7. Ibid. 1९.95, 

78 Ibid, 1V.105, 106. 
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It happened at the sacrifice of Sudàs that he was forcibly deprived 
of consciousness by Sakti, the son of Vasistha. He became totally 
unconscious. Then the Jamadagnis brought forth from the abode of 
the Sun a speech called Sasarpart the daughter of Brahman, or the 
Sun and gave it to him. This revived him to consciousness. The 
same story is related in the Sarvdnukramanit which points to the 
feud between Vasistha and Vigvamitra. It is certain that both the 
BD. and the SA. are influenced by the Epic and the Purünic ver- 
sions of this story. The case can also be vice versa. 

The BD. styles four verses ascribed to Vigvamitra as vasistha- 
dvesin yak. This also points to the rivalry between Vigvamitra and 
Vasistha. These four verses are imprecations against his enemy 
Vasistha. The Vasisthas do not listen to these verses, because to 
recite or to hear them is sinful. It is also said that those who do 
violate this rule, get their heads split into hundred pieces and their 
childern also slain. These verses therefore are forbidden to be 
recited.? 

It will be worthwhile, at this juncture, to turn our attention 
to the SA. and the VD. The SA. gives the pedigree of Visvamitra as 
follows— Jsiratha>Kusika> Gathi>Vigvamitra.s It also points 
out to his adoption by Sunagsepa with the name Devarata (RV. I. 
24-30).4 The point has been further elaborated by the VD. 

The VD. adds that the assasins of. Sakti Vasistha were surro- 
unded or supported by the fiends directed by Vifvamitra.5 

Finally, we turn to the references in the NM. First, it is said 
that Visvimitra robbed Sudas of his wealth and therefore fell a 
prey to grief.6 The statement is very strange and is not supported 
by any text—Vedic or non-Vedic. Various sources mention only 
the fact that Vi$vamitra carried wealth which he had earned as a 
priest of Sudas. He crossed over the confluence of Vipas and Sutudr1 
quite safely.’ The accusation of Vigvamitra is, therefore, quite 
unbecoming. Secondly, itis declared that the Brahmanahood accrues 
from drinking the Soma juice. For this purpose, Vigvamitra, after 
robbing Sudas of wealth, said to the rivers, **I shall purchase Soma 
by this wealth.” This explanation of VM.® is also not convincing. 


1. BD. IV.119-14. 
2. Ibid. YV.117-20. The said verses are the RV. III.53.21-24, 
8. SA. p. 14 
4. Ibid., p. 6. 
5. Ibid., p. 130. 
. NM. 00. 
i P 7.24; SA. on RV. 11.33; BD. IV.105-6. 
8. NM. 60. 
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Jt casts'a slur on the character of the priestly class of the Rgvedic 
times. ‘Thereby the NM. declares a maxim that one should try to 
‘succeed by hook or crook. Visvamitra assumed the role of ६ 
flatterer and ‘crossed the rivers.’ This also casts reflection on the 
‘sage. The three occurrences quoted in the NM. appear to be 
incredible. — : 

We know that in all the ancillary texts, with the exception of 
Yaska’s Nirukta, Visvamitra is described as a person reputed for his 
divine and superhuman achievements, especially in the context of 
-his enmity with Vasigtha. Hariyappa* holds that the myth of enmity 
‘between tlie two seers is of later origin. Buta well established 
‘tradition is traceable in all the ‘Vedic ancillaries, and it cannot be 

brushed aside or branded as spurious. 
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the Ages, Poona, 1953, p. 289. 
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IS WEBER’S EDITION OF THE 687. FINAL ? 
SURYAKANTA 


In my History of Sanskrit Literature! I have exemplified the 
shicksal through which majority of Sanskrit works have passed and 
have emphasized the need of preparing fresh editions thereof. 

While preparing my Practical Vedic-Hindi-English Dictionary? 
I had an occasion to scrutinise Vedic works; and it is at random 
that I am taking up Weber's edition of the Satapatha Brahmana as 
an example of the neglect to which we have so far been submitting 
our Vedic works. 

SBr. XIII. 5.4-6 reads : 

तदाहुयंदुभौ दिवा गायेतां प्रभ्नंशुकास्माच्छी: स्याद्‌ ब्रह्मणो वा एतदू wd 
यदहर्यदा वे राजा कामयतेऽथ ब्राह्मणां जिनाति पापीयांस्तु भवतिं uxu 
i यदुभौ नक्तम्‌ | अपास्माद्‌ ब्रह्मावचं सं क्रामेत्‌ क्षत्रस्य वा एतदू रूपं यद्‌ रात्रिने 
वै क्षत्रे ब्रह्मवर्चसं रमत इति दिवा ब्राह्मणो गायति. नक्तं राजन्यस्तथो हास्य ब्रह्मणा 
च क्षत्रेण चोभयतः श्रीः परिगृहीता भवति ॥५॥ 

ग्रयजतेत्यददादिति । ब्राह्मणो wradigrqd वे ब्राह्मणस्मेष्टापूतेनंवैनं समर्घ- 
यतीत्ययुध्यतेत्यमं संग्राममजयदिति राजन्यो युद्धं वे राजन्यस्य वीयं वीर्येणावेनं 
समर्धयति तिस्रोऽन्यो गाथा गायति तिस्रोऽन्यः षट्‌ संपद्यन्ते षड्‌ ऋतवः संवत्सर ऋतु- 
ष्वेव संवत्सरे प्रतितिष्ठति। ताभ्यां शतं ददाति शतायुर्वे पुरुषः शतेन्द्रिय भ्रायुरेवेन्दियं 
वीर्यमात्मन्‌ धत्ते ॥६॥ 

Harisvamin’s comment alone is available on this; and the 

same reads :— i 

प्रश्नंशुका प्रकर्षण भ्रंशनघमिका इत्येवं बह्वन्नमभक्षत्‌ । बहुमिकऋ तुभिरयं 
राजा श्रयजत इष्टवाचु इति। एवं प्रभुतं सारम्‌ झचितमक्लिष्ट सात्त्विक पात्रेषु 
झददात्‌ दत्तवात्‌ इति ब्राह्मणो गायति। एवं बहुभिः शूरैः सह निर्यात्यं जयोत्तर- 
मविक्रव्यम्‌ अयुध्यत इति 1 एवं चतुरङ्गेण बलेन वक्त्रादिना व्यूहेन भ्रनीकोरःकक्ष्या 
दिकमबध्नन्‌ | अमु चतुदेशकूटयुद्धादिक संग्रामस्‌ । अथवा कुरुसग्रामं बलसंग्राम प्राच्य- 


1. PP. 324-25. Orient Longman : 1973. 
‘2,’ ‘In the press : Moti Lal Banarsi Das : Delhi. 
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संग्रामम्‌ उदीच्यमपीत्यादिकम्‌ WATT जितवान्‌ ai राजेति राजन्यो SHI | 
नान्यं प्रत्येकं हतं ददाति । परिक्रीयमाणयोस्तयोः प्राधान्यात्‌ | ऋत्विजां तु क्रतुः 
दक्षिणोक्तपरिमाणा दीयते । इति न प्रत्येकं सकला दीयते । ‘ae 

Harisvamin’s commentary, as printed, is defective and defi- 
cient. But he is thoroughly aware of the SBr. tradition and is there- 
fore valuable. Besides he is refreshingly original, brief, and to the 
point. 1 TEN 
On the passage quoted above his remarks are terse. agfaaz तु- 
भि: may be corrected into बहुभिः क्रतुभिः; full stop between जितवान्‌ and 
ga राजा should be removed, while नान्यं may be corrected into ताभ्यां, 
though the footnote, commenting on प्रत्येकं, leaves नान्यम्‌ untouched, 

But the point I want to make out concerns the S Br. text : sra- 
शुका [प्रकर्षेण भ्रंशनधमिका] is found in the SBr. text, but where is the war- 
rant {07 इत्येवं बह्मन्नमभक्षत्‌? Has something dropped out of the SBr. text? 

SBr. अयजत्‌ and saam, have been rendered as इष्टवान्‌ and दत्तवान्‌, 
but where is the text for एवं प्रभूतं सारमचितमक्लिष्टं सात्त्विक etc. so poin- 
tedly referred toby Harisvamin ? "9" is found in the text; but 
where are the words for “एवं बहुभिः mi: ag faata जयोत्तरमविक्रव्यं etc. on 
which the commentator waxes so eloquent ? SBr. संग्रामम्‌ has been 
noted by Harisvamin; but where is the warrant for “एवं--प्रबध्नन्‌' ? 

One of the alternatives is irresistible : either portions of the 
SBr. text have dropped out or Harisvamin is drawing upon some 
text supplementary to the SBr. My suspicion that portions of the 
SBr. text have dropped out is materially strengthened when I scru- 
tinise the reading :— 

अयजतेत्यददादिति । ब्राह्मणों गायतीष्टापूर्त वे ब्राह्माणास्येष्टापूर्तनेवेनं समर्ध- 
यतीत्ययुध्यत...... 

The reading यजतः" “TAH is clear, but whereis the reference 
for इति in इत्ययुध्यत ? Surely the verse-portion containing अयुध्यत has 
dropped out rendering the use of इति utterly meaningless. 

This is just one example,! but it is enough to typify the shick- 
sal through which this monumental Vedic work has passed. 

No scholar can work harder or on more judicious lines than 
Prof. Weber did; but he was a versatile flaming genius: he had 
no time to collate manuscripts. It is for us—mediocres—to do this 
job and thereby supplement his monumental work on Š Br. 


1. Cp. Sayana on ABr. III.5, “नेति प्रतिबेधार्थीयो भाषायाम्‌ । उपरिष्टादुपचार 
उपमार्थीयः?, Nirukta however reads : उपरिष्टादुपचारस्तस्य येनोपमिमीते । 
(Nir. 1.4.10) 
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DATISTAN I DENIK—PURSISHN 35 


M. F. KANGA 


Introductory Remarks : 


In this paper for the Felicitation Volume in honour of Prof 
Charu Deva Shastri I have selected Pursishn 35 of t P: HER 
Text Datistdn इ Denik. It is a Pahlavi text containing A EU 

io a T X = § ninety-two 
questions asked by Mihr-Xv arshet Atur-Mihan and others to Manu- 
ae Goshn-Jhaman, Pontiff of the Zoroastrians in Iran about 
881 A.C. and their answers. The work may be styled as a treatise 
on various matters pertaining to the Zoroastrian religion, expoun- 
ded according to the ideas handed down from Dasturs and Poryo- 
tkéshas respectively. Readers’ attention is invited to my Paper enti- 
tled “Life and Letters of Manushchihr Goshn-Jhaman" in Profes- 
sor Poure Davoud Commemoration Volume, Bombay, 1951, pp. 
189-204, wherein I havedealt with the life and works of the author 
Manushchihr. 

I have followed the text pp. 72-73 edited by Ervad T.D. 
Anklesaria, Part I and have referred to a facsimile of one Manus- 
cript in Codices Avestici et Pahlavici Bibliothecae Universitatis Hafniensis 
III, 1934. I have based my transcription of the text on the same 
using variants of other Mss. wherever deemed proper. Dr. E. W. 
West translated the entire text of the Datistan i Denik into Eng- 
lish in the Sacred Books of the East, Volume XVIII, 1882. A.C. 

This Pursishn 35 deals with the question: ‘Who are those who 
will be requisite for the performance of Frashkart—Renovation of 
the Universe—who will they be and how are they ? The answer to 
the question is found in para 4 of this chapter wherein the author 
mentions the names of the most extraordinary performers of s: the 
Renovation. The thirty-fourth chapter of the Pahlavi io EC 
ktha i Zatsparam—Selections of Zatsparam fully deals with the sub- 
ject-matter ‘apar frashkart-kartarih’, i.e., ‘on the final Rehabilita- 


tion’. Professor R.C. Zaehner has dealt with this chapter in his 
monumental work, ‘Zurvan, A Zoroastrian TED PP- Suen 
Manushchihr himself has treated of this subject 1n Datistan, ens so, 


in a detailed and lengthy argument. 
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E oaa om pursishn an 1 pursit ku: foyshàn ke andar frashkar- 
tarth? andar apayend ke hend, kë bavend ut cheyon hënd P” 

2. PassoxY ë ku apayishnikan* 1 pat än 1 pashom kar gokan-g 
oshmürt drazh; che Gayokmart, Jhamshet ut Zartosht Spitaman 
ashokan rat ut vasan vazury-spasan® afzhàr i frashkart frazime. 
nitan raó brehénit; ut shan vazury aBd ut avicherishnik rasenjta. 
rih apar raft 1 o kartan frashkrat künet. 

3. Pat-ich an 1 frashkart nazdikih, Samin Karsāsp ke Dahak 
vanit ut Kay Husrav ke hach vày51 derang-xv atay vitürenit ut 
Tus ut Giv apakan aparik chand vazury kunishnan adyar hend? 
frashkartarth.? 

4. Bë an i vaspuhrakiniktars frashkart kartar? haft guft astetio 
yi-shan nam Roshn-chashm, xv ar-chashm, Frádat-xv arrah, vàli- 
dat xY arrah ut kamakvaxshan!!, kamak-süt ut Soshàns. 

5. Cheyon gift estet ku: ‘andar panjhah haft sali rist- 
axézhishnih zamanak, Roshn-chashm pat Arzah ut xV ar-chashm 
pat Savah ut Fradat xv arrah pat Fradatafsh < ut > vàlidat-xv 
arrah pat Vidatafsh, kamak-vaxshan!? pat Vorubarisht, kāmak- 
sat pat Voru-zharisht ut Soshàris!? pat xY aniras 1 bàmik apéchak, 

6. Patvast-axY jh, bavandak ham-venishnihi vispurrikiha 
danishnih!5 purr-xY arrahthi an haftan frashkart-kartaran eton 
aBd ku hach keshvar be 5 keshvar har évak o Shash akanen aton 
ham pursend cheyon nun martom © ham venishnih ham-goishnih 


ut ham-kunishnth pat uzvan evak o dit sax" an gopend ham-pur- 
sagih kinet. 


Mss Jl, J2, H frashkart kartarih; DF frashkart. 
Corrected. by me; text apaxshishnikan, meaning ‘pitiable’, ‘merciful’. 
Mss J1, J2, DF apayishn. 

TD frazhamenit; Mss Jl, J2, H, DF and BK frazh&menitan. 

Jl, J2, H, DF omit ke hach and have ut vay 1; BK ke ke | Vayt. 
Text adyargmand—one word instead of adyar hend. 
1८%, BK, TD frashkart kartürih. 

DF vaspuhrakàri. 

‘Jl, J2, DF frashkartarih, abstract noun. 

*' Jl, 19, H, DF omit estet. 

Ms TD kamak i ashan; K35. BK kamak vaxshishn; b 


ishn. Av. nama']h, nomah--Pahl. nimách nighayishn. 
12. TD kamak Vaxshin; 


kamak-nighdyishn, 

13. Text Soshins; better Soshins; 
» S yazdanik. 

14. "Text WAMWSNYyh; better ham-venishnih 

15. DF ideogram for bavishnih, 


be 2 STIS eae GO 1: ए 


[m 


» CO-vision, 
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rest kamak vaxshishn. See note 11 above; better ` 


K35 tak-shan Soshans; Mss]I, J2 tak-shan ` 
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7.1m pashom kunishnün pat shash sal andar shash: kesvar 
<ut>pat panjhah sal andar xY aniras bamik amargih vinarend 
<ut>hamé zivandakih ut hame-sutih roBakenend pat a$yarih, 
zor ut x arrah 1 Visp-akas Spenak Menok datar Ohrmazd. 
Translation 

1. Thirty fifth question is that which you ask: ‘Who are those . 
who will be requisite for the performance of Frashkart!—Renova- 
tion of the Universe, who will be and how are they ?' 

2. The reply is this that the enumeration of the details of those 
requisite for that excellent work is long; because Gayomart?, Jam- 
shet? and Zartosht the Spitamide, the Lord of the holy beings and 
many (deserving) of great reverence were the agents created in 
order to accomplish the Frashkart. They perform their great, mira- 
culous and indispensable directing as regards advancement to- 
wards the performance of Frashkart. 

3. Even in the proximity of the Renovation, Kirsasp of the 
Sama family who vanquished Dahak’? and Kay Husrav$ who was 
made to pass across by Vayu,’ the lord of long duration, and the 
helpers of Tus and Giv and several other great workers are the 
friends of the performance of Renovation. 

4. But the most extraordinary’ performers of the Renovation 
are said (to be) seven whose names are Roshn-chashm, xY ar-cha- 
sm, Frehdat-xY arrah, Véalidat-xY arrah, ut Kamak-vaxshdn 
Kamak-sut and Soshàns.!! < 

5. As is stated : ‘During the fifty-seven. years! of the period 
of the Raising of the dead, Roshn-chashm (will be) in Arzah, Xv 
ar-chashm in Savah, Frehdat-xY arrah in Fradatafsh, Validat-xY 
arrah in Vidatafsh, Kamak-vaxshàn in Vourubarisht, Kamak-sit in 
Vouru-zarisht and Soshans in XY aniras, shining and pure.!? 

6. The connected life, complete co-vision, the perfect know- 
ledge and the full glory of those seven performers of the Renova- 
tion are so miraculous that they will so converse from region unto 
region, every one together with the six others—as now men utter 
words with the tongue to one another and hold conversation for 
interview, conference and cooperation, ë i 

7. These most excellent workers will prepare immortality 
within six years in the six regions and within fifty years in the 
illustrious XY aniras, and they will promulgate everlasting life and 
everlasting weal with the help, power and glory. of the Omnis- 
cient Beneficent Spirit, Creator Ohrmazd.!5 
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ह Av. frasho. korati: lit. making excellent, final Rehabili- 

tation of the world. For details see Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight of 
Zoroastrianism, pp. 308-10. It corresponds to Christian Resurrection, 

Full account of this event is given in Great Bundahishn 2208 Dali stan 

1 Denik 36 and Vicitaktha 1 Zatsparam 348. transcription and 

translation of the thirty-fourth chapter of Vichitaktha 3 Katsparam 

on “apar frashkartkartarih”, see Zaehner, Zurvan, A «oroastrian 

Dilemma, pp. 343-54 and BSOAS X, pp. 377-98 and 606-31. On the 

interpretation of the word Jrasha, Indo-Iranian brksd—see Bailey, 

Transaction of the Philological Society, 1953, pp. 21-32. 

2. Gayomart: Av. gaya-maratan, lit. *dying life. Primal man, 
the progenitor of the human race; the Iranian Adam, the father 
«fall mankind. For further datails, see Gayomart par Sven S. 
Hartman, Uppsala, 1953 and A. Christensen, Le premier homme 
et le premier roi dans l'histoire legendeire des Iraniens, I, II. 
Cf. Zaehner, The Teachings of the Magi, pp. 75-79 for the translation 
of ch. XIV of the Pahlavi text Bundahishn (T. D. Anklesaria, pp. 
100-06: Indian Bd. ch. XV, Justi, PP. 19-21.) In Denkart ed. Madan 
230, 8-9 gayok-mart is explained by zindakih gavàkih 1 mirak, i.e, 
“mortal life and growth”, (Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth 
Century Books, pp. 83-4). 


: 3. "Jamshet: Av, yima xshatta—, Npers. Jamshid. Professor 


lack of evidence 


büt the conflicting nature of a whole mass of evidence. His Indo- 


Iranian antiquity is beyond dispute, for he a 
son of Vivasvant, in the Rgveda where he 


immortality”? (Vide Macdonell 
details, see Zaehner, Dawn ard Twilight o Z roastrianism, pp. 
131-43, EN E 

xp d Zartosht, Zartoxsht : Av. 7 axathushtra-Proper name— 
name of the Prophet Zarathushtra, Prophet of ancient Iran. For full 
details, see Jackson, Xoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 


1899 and the latest book, ‘Zarathustra herausgegeben von Bern- 
fried Schlerath, Darmstadt, 1970. 


pn tt ri 
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5. avicherishmk: “not to be passed over, not to be dispensed 
with, not exempt from, indispensable”. For further particulars on 
this important word see Professor Gikyo Ito’s article “Pahlavi 
avicherishnik”, in D. J. Irani Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1943, 
pp. 106-14. 

6. Kirsásp Saman: Av. Koresasp, Skt. "UND krsasva. He 
is the greatest hero mentioned in the Avesta. He belonged to the 
Sama family and being the greatest among them was often disting- 
uished as the Sama. He has been remembered as having per- 
formed many wonderful deeds. Among his most notable exploits 
may be mentined: 

a. the killing of his brother's murderer Hitàspa as menti- 
oned in Ram-Vayu Yasht, 27-8; 

b. the killing of the horned dragon as described in Yasna 
IX.10; 

c. vanquishing the monster Gandarawa after invoking the 
yazata of the waters Ardvisura Anghita in Yasht V.35; 

d. annihilation of a family of nine outlaws (pathan) on 
account of which his Fravashi—guiding spirit—is invoked in Yasht 
XIII, to protect people from highway robbers. 

His dead body is said to be surrounded by 99, 999 Fravashis— 
Holy Spirits—because there is a prophecy that he will rise again 
to kill Azhi Dahaka—Zohak when he comes again to oppress 
the world. Throughout the ancient literature of Iran, both Avesta 
and Pahlavi, Korosaspa is mentioned with great reverence and 
high praise. See Justi, Iranische Namenbuch s.v. and Vayu by Stig 
Wikander, 1941. Cf. Pahlavi Rivayat Dd. ch. 48. 

7. Dahak: Av. Azhi Dahaka—proper name. The first compo- 
nent Azhi—, Skt. ahi—Greck óthis means a snake and Dahaka— 
biter, stinger from 4/ dah—Skt. दण, दंश to bite, to sting. The full 
name survives in Persian as azhdaha, a python, a great snake. Only 
the second component of the nameis used in Shih Namah as 
Zohak. See F., Justi, Jranische Namenbuch s.v. and Vayu by Stig 
Wikander, Lund, 1941. Cf. Pahlavi Rivayat Dd. ch. 48 on the subject. 

8. Kay Husrav: Av. Kava Haosrava- proper name. See 
Justi, Jranische Namenbuch s. v. CF. Dénkart ed. Madon 598. 20ff : 
pat nimezh t hach an vaxsh evarzet o razik gyak ku patish amarg 
dashtàr i tan tak frashkart pat datar kam., i.e., by order of that 
spirit he(Kay Husrav) wasconveyed to a secret place where he will 
maintain his body deathless till the final Rehabilitation by the will 
of the Creator. In the Pahlavi text “Mahi Fravarten Roch i Xv 
ardat" we find the statement, Kai Husravi Syüvaxshün pat shkoh 
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७ garotman sit, i.e., Kay Husrav, son of Syavaxsh went to garot- 
man—the highest heaven with pomp—majesty. See Bailey, oroas- 
trian Problems in the Ninth Century Books, p. 116 and my paper on the 
Pahlavi Text “Mah 1 Fravarten Roch Xv ardat,” which deals with 
numerous events that have taken place on that day. 

9. Way 1 derang-xV atay : a deity who in the Sassanian per. 
iod played an important role in Zervanite mythology. Vay, Av. 
vayu—is the object of an entire yasht and appears frequently in 
other parts of the Avesta. Yast XV known as Ram Yasht, is de- 
voted entirely. to Vayu. **The change of the name is, perhaps, a 
Mazdean attempt to minimize the importance of Vayu in the vee 
sta.” His antiquity is not disputed since he appears in the Rg- 
veda where one whole hymn is devoted to Vayu. Both in the 
Avesta and the Veda he is associated: with Vata, the wind : in the 
Veda he appears frequently with Indra and once with the Maruts 
and is therefore regarded às a wind god. Cf. Keith, The Religion and 
407८०५0009 of the Veda and Upanishads I, p. 139. The subject Vayu 
Yasht-Ram Yasht has been exhaustively treated by Professor Stig 
Wikander in his Vayu I, cf. Geo Widengren, Hochgotiglanbe im alten 
Tran, 1891; Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran; 3006; Lommel 
pe eo Awesta, 143f and Louis H. Gray, The Foundations of 
anan Religions, p. 169. Also see Zaehner,: 2 Ki iri 
Dilemma, ch. IV, pp. 80-90 and Dawn and n Might of 2 oculo 
= CUR : Lwilight of Zoroastrianism, 

10. vaspuhrakaniktar : more special i 
comparative absolute; on this word: see fiy Pen E "of 
Manushchihr I, ch, 3—A Critical Study” bli in Si J 
LM 6 y , published in Sir J. J. 
4. BCTESSA Centenary Volume, Bombay, 1967 p. 154, fn. 4 and 
“Notes sur le Lexique Iranien et Armenien" par A Prriklisnian 
pp: 16-23 in Revue Des Etudes Armeniennes Tome V 1968 : 

11: Names of the performers of R. A f i 
Their corresponding Avestic names are e ना तो ल 
schashman, Fradat xv aranah Vindat-xv Seen 
V : ; -xY aronah, Vouru-nomalh, 
Vouru 99५9000 and Saoshyant. Cf. Yast XIII, 128-29: F 
Hons of these proper names, see Bartholoma , Altin sche | i 
and Justi, Iranische Namenbuch and Kan 4 अ due 
bai 1900. s. y | v manga, Avesta-English-Dictionary, 
. . 42. See P. A. V. Willi 
ju RAE EE A.V Williams Jackson's paper on The 
iad hi s oroastrian Doctrine of the Resurrection, in the 
Journ ag the Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain Jan. 1928, pp. 1-6 
vo :13, These : ; : RE. 
EM e ee Be names of the Seven Regions of the earth 
: | ~ 3१९३९ are (1) Xv aniratha in the centre (2) 
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Jarashti in the North. See I 
प . J. S. T: : 
oa a R t M Bios better ham-venishnth 
आप लक ए ak tor. ham, same and Vénishnih 
15. Cf. Zamyat Yast—yt XIX à 
— 1t. < 11. See my paper **Philoso. 
phy of the Zamyat Yasht”, 1939; also see Loud : Die us 
Awesta, Ubersetzt und Eingeleitet, 1927, pp, 168-75 and 177. © 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE VAKYA-KANDA-TIKA* 


ASHOK AKLUJKAR 


1.1 Since the date of its publication (1887) in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series, the {tka on the verses of the second book of Bhartr- 
hari's Trikandi or Vakyapadya (Aklujkar 1969:547-555) has been 
ascribed to Punya-raja. A few scholars (e.g. Kosambi 1945:65.9-10, 
67.7-9: Bhattacharya 1954:4-5) have given the name ol the author 
of this commentary as Hela-raja, but that is obviously due to over- 
sight and is not intended to be a deliberately reached conclusion 
regarding the authorship of the work.! Thus, on the whole, the 
ascription to Punya-raja has gone unchallenged in the writings 
of the compilers of manuscript catalogues, of the editors of Bhartr- 
hari’s works, of the scholars working on Bhartrhari’s views and 
of the historians of Sanskrit grammar. However, it seems likely to 
me that a serious mistake has been made in deciding the problem of 
authorship in this case and that the. Vakya-kanda-fika is more likely 
to bea work of Hela-raja, ‘the well-known commentator of the 


€ The present article is an extended version of the paper that I read before the 
South Asia section of the one hundred and cighty-first annual mecting of the 
American Oriental Society in Cambridge, Massachusetts (April 1971). Appro- 
priately enough, it also marks an extention of the critical activity which 
Pandita Charu Deva Shastriinitiated more than forty years ago concerning 
the works of Bhartrhari. I wish to dud uui: c 
fi H TY S 
Meer x Beda a libraries in India, 


d the obliging libra: id i 
S ist whose kindness the necessary manuscript material would not have 


become available to me. 


1. According to Dvivedi (1961 : 8), Hari-vrsabha, Punya-raja, and Helà- 


z mes of one and the same person, namely, Hela-raja. 
SiS ee (1930:4348) also remarks that Punya-rája and /'Helirájs 
s P dentical. 1 do not think -that these baseless views merit any Huc on 
"eS. yer 196917) ‘Fora text-critical explanation of the name. Hari- 

abh ‘bar il clink puo esten 

- १. vriabha, see Aklujkar.1972: 1824183 fn. 2- ES 


` FE 
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i Trikandi, than of Punya-raja.1 The evidence 
ae CT AF and considerably strong when taken 
o 

ES of the existence of twenty-seven manuscripts of 
the vikya-kdnda-tiki.2 From among them, eight are incomplete and 
do not contain any statements of ascription (these are Rau 1971:3 l- 
35, mss. E[2], E[17], E[IS], E[19], E[22 » E[25], E[26], and iis. 
new no. 781 in the Sanskrit College Library at Calcutta). One 
(Rau 1971:35, ms. E`21]) is complete as a commentary but does 
not contain a colophon stating the authorship. 
of two (Rau 1971:32, mss. E[4] and E[5]) are no 
at present, as I have not so far been able to examine them in any 
form. Thus, there remain sixteen manuscripts of whose colo- 
phons I have first hand knowledge. Out of them fourteen ascribe 
the commentary to Punya-raja*, while two (Rau 1971:32, 94; mss. 


The colophons 
t known to’ me 


l. (a) Charu Deva. Shastri (1930: 636-641, 1991 : Skt. Intro. 
Ramakrishna Kavi 1932:235-211; Kunhan Raja 1930:285 
vincingly argued that the commentary on the first book of 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Series is, 
of Bhartr-hari's own Priti and that Punya-r 
its authorship. Varma (1970:da) cannot he 
raja ki [prathama kanda ki] tika ka pramanika 
ne khandita rupa mem prastuta kiya hai. 
nitanta saindigdha hai.” 

(b) Note that in the present article 1 do not 
fikd on the second book is an abridgement o 
cf. 4.1 below and S. Iyer 1969:42-44, 

(c) 1 hope that in future publications, 
will refrain from using the words 


18-26; cf, 
-298) has con- 
the Vakyapadiya 
in fact, simply an abridgement 
8ja should not be credited with 
correct, when he says, **Pun ya- 
Sainskarana pam. Raghundtha Sarma 
Pracina upalabdha rüba ki pramdanikata 


wish even to Suggest that the 
f the Vriti of the second book; 


3 
(new) nos. 177 and 781 available in the library of 
Calcutta, 


3 From Abhyankar-Limaye 1965: II and 57 fn. 6, I get the impression that 
the colophon of E[4] runs thus: iti Bhartr-hari-krte Vakyapadiye dvitiyam 
kündam. samipta ca Vakya-pradipa-karika (see 4.3 below). Sali-vahana-sake 
1456 Fayabde Sarad-riav Asvina-mise sukla-pak sa ekadasyzin, Goda-tire daksina- 
küle Nr-simaha-ksetre SiddleSvara-deva-samnidhau Visva-nathasya Mukundena 
likhitam. If this is actually the case then E[4], like E[21], is complete as a 

commentary, but does not contain any statement as to the author of the 

commentary. 3 


4 These fourteen are E[1], E[9], E[6], E[8], E[9], E[10], 
;E(16], E[20], E[23]; E[24), and ms. new no. 177 in the Sanskrit College 
"Library at Calcutta. In these, the author's. name is generally (see fn. 9 
below) mentioned as follows : ii Sri-Punya-raja-krta: Vakyapadiya-dpitiya- 
kanda-fikà samapia. : 


of manuscripts 
the Sanskrit College at 


E[11], E[13], शाहा, 
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E[7] and E[14]) ascribe it to Hela-raja.1 Now, it would not be 


proper in this particular case to conclude that Punya-raja must b 

the author on the ground that the manuscripts EAS an 
ship to him are morethan those speaking of Helà-ràja as the author 
In the first place, the manuscripts whose colophons ascribe the 
commentary to Punya-raja are relatively recent. None of them is 
as old as manuscript E[7], which ascribes the commentary to 
Hela-raja.2_ This is evident from the dates recorded by the scribes 
and also from a comparison of readings. Secondly, there is room 
to suppose that the colophons crediting Punya-raja with the 
authorship of the commentary arose out of confusion. But a 
similar supposition cannot be justified in the case of the other set of 
colophons. The name of Punya-raja appears in the last line of the 
summary verses appended at the end of the prose commentary 
(see verse 58 in 2.2 below). It is possible to say, therefore, that 
this mention of Punya-raja led some scribe into believing that the 
whole commentary came from Pupya-raja’s pen. But what expla- 
nation can one give for the action of. those copyists who have 


1. The colophon of these two manuscripts reads: iti sri-Bhüti-rája-tanaya- 
Held-rdja-viracite Vakyapadiya-vyakhyane Vakya-kàndalt samaptah. The essential 
similarity (ii Bhüti-rdja-tanaya-Helà-r2ja-"*samaptal) of this colophon 
with the statements appearing at the end of each of the fourteen chapters 
of the Prakirnaka-prakasa indicates its genuineness. 


2. E[7]is dated samvat tri-rasa-bhi or A.D. 1609/1610 (Abhyankar-Limayc 
1965:11-111; Rau 1971:32). The manuscript E[4] definitely antedates it by 
about seventy-five years. In all probability, E[21] also precedes it in time. 
But these latter manuscripts do not inform us about the author of the 
commentary. See fn. 4 above. 

3. I shall discuss the geneology of the manuscripts of the Vakya-kanda-lika in a 
future study. Inthe meanwhile, note that I am not claiming that E[7] is 


the oldest available manuscript of the Vakya-kZnda-tika; itis claimed to be 
older than only those manuscripts which ascribe the /ika to Punya-raja. 


4. Itis also probable that the ascription to Pupya-rája is a result of several 
successive scribal errors. Suppose that the sentence originally appearing 
at the end of the summary verses was ili Sri Pug. ya-raja-ki ta Vakyapadiya- 
dvitiya-kanda-karikal samáptali. We can then imagine it to have passed through 
the following stages and assumed its presently accepted form (fn. 5 above) : 
(a)-kanda-rikal samaptaht (omission of the second ka through haplography) 
> (b)-kanga-tikah samapiah (mistaking ri for ff, which is not improbable in 
the Deva-nàgari script) (c) -kanda-tikal samapta (realization that i in 
tika is the long one)—>(d) -kdnda-tika samapial (AT that it would 
be odd to use a plural form for one ६४४8) — (e) -kanda-tika samapta (realiza- 
tion that the adjective must agree in number with the noun it qualifics). 
From among thess, stage (b) is partially attested in manuscript: E[6], where 
we read fika instead of the expected fikd. Evidence for stage (d) is furnished 


by the manuscripts E[L), E (3); E[9], and E [10]. 
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credited Hela-raja with the authorship? Since the name Hela- 
raja is not mentioned either in the prose commentary or the 
summary verses, they must have written the colophons ascribing 
the work to Hela-raja only because such colophons existed in 
the manuscripts they copied. Thus, it is more likely that they 
alone have preserved the older and genuine tradition regarding 
the authorship.? 

2.2 Forthe second piece of evidence, let us turn to the 
concluding portion of the summary verses (significant variant 
readings are shown in parentheses) : ity eva (evam) Vakya-kdndasya 
prameya-visayah smriah (sphutam) | samgatih kirtita laghvt samasena 
"nirakula |[56]| vidvaj-jananüm yah khalu sarvatra gate jagati | tata 
upasrlya viracitd rajanaka-Süra-varma-nümnd vai (namnaiva) (/67॥/ 
Sasanka-sisyae chrutvaitad Vakya-kandam “ samásatak| Punya-rajena 
tasyokta samgatih kdrikasrita //58// These mean: “These are said 
to be the topics to be known from the Vakya-kanda. A brief, but 
not unintelligibly compressed, statement of their mutual connec- 
tions (or order) has been made with succinctness. Having appro- 
ached (or come from) him who among the learned men is praised 
everywhere in the world (or who is praised everywhere in the 
world of learned men), one named rajanaka Süra-varman has 
composed [this]. Having heard (learned) this Vakya-kanda briefly 
from the disciple of Saganka, Punya-raja has given a statement 
of mutual connections in the form of verses (or relating to the 
verses of the Vakya-kanda)*.? Here I do not know how to reconcile 


l. Tosay that the copyists had read Hela-raja’s commentary on the third 
book, had understood from it that he wrote a commentary on the second 
book too, and hence were led to change the colophon of the commentary 
onthe second book would not be a straight-forward explanation. The 
copyist class of India is not known to have been that learned on a general 
scale or that much interested in the problems of authorship. Furthermore, 
since there is no evidence of Punya-raja’s authorship prior to the date of 
the oldest manuscript ascribing the commentary to Hela-raja, such an 
explanation would involve assuming that very thesis which it seeks to prove. 
It would also ‘force one to Presuppose an impressive degree of deftness on 
the part of the copyist who allegedly deprived Punya-raja of his authorship, 
for the colophons of E[7] and E[14] not only resemble those of the Prakir- 
naka-prakasa (see fn. 6 above), but also are followed by Sri-gopi-jana-vallabho 
vijayatelarüm, a distinct prayer associated with the Prakirnaka-prakasa, (S. 
Iyer 1963:209.19). Note also that E[7] and E[14] begin with om gopi-jana- 
vallabho vijayatetardm. oh namah Sri-bhagavat-Panini-Katyayana-Pataijalibhyah, 

š vend again characteristically belongs to the Prakirnaka-prakaia (S. Iyer 
š : 1.3). 

(a) In the BSS edition the, summary verses total 60. Thev are in fact 59. 

| Verse 48 of the BSS edition consists of repetitions of 47cd and 49ab, and 

hence should be dropped. My references here presuppose: this correction 


2 


» 


Dn 
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er EU e former is composed in some variety of 
ment ofthe tant A give the credit of composing a state- 

in the Vakya-kanda to Rajanaka Sira- 
varman. Verse 58, on the other hand, is composed in the anustubh 
metre and declares Punya-raja to be the composer of the state- 
ment summarizing the contents of the Vakya-kanda.* In any case, 
it is evident that Punya-raja does not claim, or is not given, 
credit for writing the commentary on the Vakya-kanda; his-contri- 
bution is clearly limited to the composition of the summary verses 
(contrast S. Iyer 1969:41.2-4). Nor is Punya-raja credited with 
having written a commentary on, .or even having read for that 
matter, any other book of the Trikandi.8 This hardly agrees with 
the indications in the Vakya-kanda-tika itself. It is clear from that 
(ka that its author had written a commentary also -on the first 
book, as it . contains . references to the first book (pp. 80. 12, 82. 
14-15, 284. 12-18) and as it begins . with (cf. S. Iyer 1965:x.11-14; 
1969:41.13-23) evam §Sabdasya . prayojana-sahitam sva-rupüdikai le$ato 
nirnilam, tasya ca sadharanyena vacakatvamn vyavasthapitam: “Thus the 
nature, ctc. of a linguistic. unit. have been partly determined 
along with the purpose [of the science of grammar]. That that 
linguistic unit expresses meaning has also. -been : generally (or 


and follow the numbering of Abhyankar-Limaye 1965: 195-196. Ç 
(b) Ramakrishna Kavi (1930:237) renders samgatih karikasrita “with “the 
su ucture of the verses (of the Vakya-kanda)’ or ‘linking of the karikas.’ 

J. As available in the manuscripts and the printed editions, verse 57 is metri- 
cally defective. Prof. T. Venkatacharya of the University of Toronto 

` suggests that we should read widajjandnam in the place of. vidvaj-janandin 

. to remove the metrical defect. 

2. (a) Ramakrishna Kavi (1930:237) seems ito have sensed the problem which 
verses 57 and 58 pose, for he remarks, ‘‘[ The summary verses] are attributed 
to Süra-varman or to Punya-raja. The verse which contains the name of 
Sara-varman appears to contain a clerical error; 30003 the author meant 
that Punya-raja wrote his commentary for üra-varman-" à : 

(b) Raghavan Pillai (1971: xvii) apparently is of the opinion that rājānaką 
Süra-varman issimply another designation of Punya-raja. in that sce 
fail to sce why so many words intervene between रकत Vantin 
and Punya-rajena and why viracilà and ukta are employed to form mutually 

n sentences with the two expressions in the instrumental case 

i (rajdinaka-S àra-varma-namn .viracita and Pun Da-rajena ukta). Would not (one 
rather expect the sentence to be rdjanaka-S dra-varma-nimnd Pun ya-rajena 

.. .-uiracita (or ukta), if what Raghavan Pillai says were to be M 5 

; 8.” (a) It follows from this observation that Kunhan Raig (19 dins ind m sasa 
be correct when he maintains that Puqya-räja Wrote co l 

the three books of the Trikandi: i MER s e cm 


EOS 1963:745: 10-20) refers 3 t 
AD ei te third book, but that is obviously due to oversight., 


independent 
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commonly)! established.” Hela-raja’s authorship of the Vakya- 
kanda-{ika, on the other hand, can, be easily reconciled with these 
indications; from his Prakirnaka-prakasa, we know for certain that 
he had written a commentary called Sabda-prabha, on the first 
book ofthe Trikand? (S. Iyer 1969:36-37,410-411). Thus, it would 
be natural for Hela-raja, and definitely not for Punya-raja of the 
summary verses, to presuppose a reader’s awareness of the exis- 
tence of his commentary on the first book. 

2.8 In his commentary on the third book, Hela-raja refers 
many times to the points discussed in the preceding books. Most 
of such references pertain or can be said to pertain, to Bhartr- 
hari’s karikas and Vriti (Aklujkar 1972:181-198) of the first two 
kandas or to Hela-raja’s so far undiscovered commentary on the 
first kanda.” Consequently, they cannot be used to determine 
Hela-raja's relationship to the Vakya-kdnda-tiki. However, there 
is one reference which can be said to have been made by Hela- 
raja with his own commentary on the Vakya-kanda in mind. While 
explaining verse 3.9.105 (p.93.18-20; cf. Hela. 3.7.125 p. 329.6-7), 
he remarks : abadhadivad yuktam $abda-samskdra-nimittatvam asya. 
purusa-dharmesv api hi Sastram adhikrtam iti vicaritam Vakyapadiye. 
“It is proper for this (property of the speaker called dasamsa) to 
become a cause in the derivation of a word as it is for anguish (or 
distress, abadha). It has been [already] discussed in the Vakyapadiya® 
that the science [of grammar]is concerned also with the properties 
of persons [since, in the derivation of sentence-usable words, 
whether or not a particular suffix should be added to aninflectional 
base depends on the emotional state to be conveyed]. A statement 
corroborating this reference to what precedes is found only in the 
tika on verse 2.78 (pp. 109.17-111.8-11; cf. p. 146.16) : fastrasya tu 
Sabdartha-purusa-dharmesv adhikarah ...... purusa-dharma vakiriva-prati- 
pattrtvaprabhrlayah, tatra vakirdharma abadhasuya-sammati-kopa-kutsana- 
bhartsanadayas ceti. pratipatir-dharmas tu kutsyamanatva-prabhrtaya eva 
tatra Sastrasya — pluta-dvir-vacanadi-vidhayakatvenidhikara iti. “The 
science [of grammar] is concerned with word (or linguistic unit), 
meaning, and the properties of persons.... The properties of persons 
are ‘being a speaker,’ ‘being a hearer,’ etc. Among them, the pro- 
perties of the speaker are anguish, envy, respect, anger, censure, 


l ie, with respect to both the word and the sentence, and without indulging 
in the problem of determining - the fundamental or primary expressive unit. 

2. This should be evident from the critical study of the Prakirnaka-prakasa on 
which I am working at present and which I hope to publish in the future. 

9; In Hela-raja’s usage, the term Vakyapadiya refers only to the first two books 
of the Trikandi; cf. Aklujkar 1969:549-550. म 
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scolding etc. The Properties of the hearer are, on the other hand. 

being censured’, etc. The science [of grammar] is concerned with 
them as [a science] enjoining (the use of) prolongated vowels, 
reduplication, etc. “The similarity of diction (Sastra, purusa-dharma, 
dbadha, adhikr), in addition to that of content, between this state- 
ment and Hela-raja’s remark is self-evident. Furthermore, this 
statement is so far removed from the concerns of the karikas that 
itseems unlikely that a statement similar to it could have once 
existed in Bhartrhari's Vrtti, although such a possibility cannot be 
ruled out with certainty, since the Vrtti on 2.77-15l is not 
available for verification in the only known manuscript. Thus, 
we find that a, passage which is unique to a not-too-essential 
portion of the Vakya-kanda-tika answers the expectation arising 
out of Hela-raja’s rather incidental remark in the Prakirnaka- 
prakasa. This would be hard to account for, unless both works 
were authored by one and the same person. 

2.4 Our present problem of authorship can be studied from 
one more angle. Suppose for a moment that Hela-raja is the author 
of the Vàkya-kánda-(ika and the Prakirgaka-prakaía. Then, since the 
same mind has produced both works, weshould find some similarity 
ofassociations in them, just as, say, in the case of Sankara's 
philosophical commentaries or of Kalidasa's literary works. A 
careful examination of the two 185 reveals that this indeed is the 
case with the quotations in them as well as with their diction. 


2.5 The Vakya-kanda-{tkd quotes sixteen verses from the third 
book: pp. 98.6.8 (3.1.75cd, 3.1.75ab) 98.11-12 (3.1.76), 140.1-2 
(3.3.55), 145.21-22 (3.14.485), 146.9-10 (3.14.484), 162.5-7 (3.14. 
156), 163.11-12 (3.7.156), 164.9.10 (3.7.159), 107.17-18 (3.1.1,3.1. 
2ab), 176.17-18 (3.14.248), 208.18-21 (3.10.7-9), 213.4-5 (3.1. 75cd), 
240 12 (3.3.29). No discord is noticed between the explanations of 
he Prakirnaka-prakasa and the conte in which EY 

i Vakya-kanda-tka. In fact, there exists a certain 

ie a Mee Ue of associations: (a) On BSS P. 
esa e 3. 14. 156 is cited in discussing the expression 
a >- Son. In the Prakirnaka-prakasa (p. 78.1 1-13), this 
Lane plained in the context of pancala jana-padak. (b) 


. = ex 
jp E of the section on karma-pravacantyas (BSS p. 


A i tes verse 3.1.1. In the Pra- 

17-18), the Vakya-karda-rika quo a ats 

Pr on verse 3.1.1 (pP. 3.18-7.14), TEES Min 
is tion of the Vakya-karda 15 summarized. (c) The Panini 

cantya sec 5 4.2) tena divyati khanati jayati jitam forms the context 

as pet ted on BSS p. 208.18-21. The same 


; š .7-9 are ci š 2 
is ta 


these verses in t 
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the Prakirnaka-prakasa. 

2.6 To look from the other direction, about fifteen! verses 
from the second book are quoted in Hela-rsja’s commentary on 
the third book: 3.1.1. p. 5.1-4, 16-17, p. 7.11.12 (2.197, 199, 
204, 202), 3.1.3 p. 10.14-15 (2. 70), 3.1.52 p. 61.15 (2.382a), 
3.1.58-59 p. 66.21-22 (2.247), 3.1.74 p. 78.11-12 (2.15), 3.1.87 
p. 84.92 (2.14), 3.3.31 p. 145.6 (2.118), 3.7.24 p. 255.5-6 (2.203), 
3.7.58 p. 275.2 (2.250), 3.7.158 p. 359.5-6 (2.204), 3.9.97 p. 
90.7-8 (2.15), 3.11.15 p: 108.24 (2.57a), 3.14.75 p. 40.4-5 (2.15), 
3.14.76 p. 41.4-5 (2.233), 3.14.94 p. 49.9 (2.250), 3.14.205 p. 99.1 
(2.425), 3.14.249 p. 115.13 (2.14). Here again no irreconcilable 
elements are noticed between the contexts in which the verses 
are cited in the Prakirnaka-prakasa and the explanations of the 
cited verses which are given in the Vakya-kanda-tika. Quite to the 
contrary, the following point of similarity is noticed: The Vakya- 
kanda-fika on 2.233 (BSS p. 179.56) remarks etad uktam bhavaty 
avidyaiva vidyopaya iti. Hela-raja’s Prakirnaka-prakaía on 3.14.76, 
where 2.233 is quoted, reads avidyaiva hi vidyopayah. 

2.7 Let us now move on to associations indicated by quota- 
tions from works other than those of Bhartrhari. In this respect 
one would not arrive at a justifiable conclusion ‘by studying the 


passages from Panini, K atyayana, and Patanjali. Since the material 
we are dealing with belongs to the Paninian school of Sanskrit 


grammar, quotations from the muni-traya are only to be expected. 
Now, if with the exclusion of such quotations in mind we study the 
Vàkya-kanda-tikà and the Praktrnaka-prakasa, we find that both works 
agree in quoting from the following authors : Kumirila : BSS pp. 
93.2123 (SV, Sphota-vada, 69), 117.13) 67, Apoha-vdda, 33); Hela. 
3.1.50 p. 60. 5-6 (TY 2.1.4. p. 411), 3.7.15 p. 243.14. (SV, Sanya- 
vada, 254), 3.11.30 p. 120.14 (SV, Vakyadhikarana, 160).. Jayaditya- 
Vamana: BSS pp. 164. 1-2 (Kasika on Panini 2.3.52), 210.4-5 
(Kasika 1.2.32); Hela. 3.1.34 p. 41. 21 and 3.8.1 p. 18.29 (Kasika 
2.3.46). Dharma-kirti: BSS p. 182.9-10 (PV 4.226 p. 439); Hela. 
3.1.40 p. 47.15 (27 2.356cd p. 205), 3.1.93-94 p. 94.15-16 (PV. 
3.162cd-163ab p. 307), 3.1.100 p.100. 3-4 (PV 3.92 p. 288), 
9.2.9. p. 113.12-18 (PV 2.435 p. 226, fn. 1), 3.3.1 p. 123.2-3 (PV 
1.4 pp. 4-5), 3.3.42 p. 153.10-11 (PV 4.226 p. 439), 3.7.24 p. 252. 
10.-1I (PV 1.26 p. 17). Mandana-miára: BSS P. 145.23-24 (Sphota- 
siddhi 9); Hela. 3.14. 484 p. 213.21-22 (SpAota-siddhi 9). In this 


1. Isay "about" because 2.3822 and 2.572 in the list given here may not have 
been intended to be quotations by Hela-raja; it is quite probable that he 
may have used them simply as familiar phrases. 
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inclination toward quoting only certain texts, one more pecu- 
liarity is noticed. Two quotations are common to both works 
(BSS p. 182.9-10, Hela. 3.3.49 p. 153.10-11: PV 4.226. p. 439; 
BSS p. 145.23-24, Hela. 3.14.484 p. 213.21-22: Sphota-siddhi 9) cs 
one of those quotations (Sphota-siddhi 9) is strongly associated 
with the Mahabhasya (Paspasahnika p. I.12.18-20; and on Panini 
2.2.6 p. 1.411.19-20) passage tailam bhuktam, ghrtam bhuktam in 
both of them; it occurs in exactly the same context, thus indi- 
cating the possible working of one mind. 


2.8 The evidence furnished by the similarities of association 
is corroborated by some common stylistic features: (a) Use of 
certain not too common compound expressions (the components 
of most of these expressions can be foundin many other works; 
but the combinations in which they appear in the Vakya-kanda- 
tika and the Prakiraaka-praka$a do not seem to be common): adüra- 
viprakarsa ‘without being removed too far, keeping together as 
much as possible’! BSS pp. 199.17, 266.9; Hela. 3.10.8 p. 101.21- 
22, 3.14.49 p. 28.1, 3.14.53 p. 30.11, 3.14.213 p. 102.2; ayah-salaka- 
kalpa ‘[mutually unconnected or unmerged] like sticks of iron 
BSS pp. 129.21,? 255.6, 265. 20, 267.12; Hela. 3.4.. 1-2 p. 182. 
15, 3.7. 156 p. 355. 13; kala-parivasa ‘covering or envelop in the 
form of time’ BSS p. 285.10; Hela. 3.7.2 p. 232.11, 3.7.56 p. 
273.23, 3.9.24 p. 58.8, 3.9.26 p. 58.24, 3.14.372 p. 163.22; driya: 
vikalpa® ‘perceived object and the intellectal construct’ BSS pp. 
137.22, 269.5-6; Heli. 3.1.6 p. 17.18, 3.1.19 p. 32.14, 3.3.33 p. 
147.1, 3.3.42 p. 153.16, 3.7.3 p. 234.5, 3.7.6 p. 237.12, 3.8.24 p. 
31.21, 3.9.40 p. 63.22-23, 3.14.273 p. 125.11, 3.14.478 P. 210.5-0, 
3.14.5609 p. 248.1-2; paramarşi ‘great sage advocating existence: 
(bhava), teacher of Samkhya,“ BSS pp. 139.22, 204.22, 287.8; Heg 


L. This expression is used at least once by Ksira-svamin. Sce his commentary 
Š on Amara-simha’s Amara-kosa 2:6.122-123. / 
From 2.8० below it is clear that here the printed text should be corrected to 


3 read kila. ayali-falaka-kalpanam... 

$. ` A similar dvandoa’ compound, 4ršya-uikalpya, is found in Jayantabhatta’s 
Nyaya-mañjart, part I, p. 23. one 

4. (a) In Tévara-krsna’s Sainkhya-kartka (verse 69), the term paramarsi 1s 


is found in the writings of Hela-raja 
(Nydya-kanikd on Mandana-miéra’s 
ada-mafjari on Hema-candra's Anya- 


. to refer to Kapila, — à 
(b) A derivative adjective, paramar;a, 


4 Vacaspati-mi 

: (8.9.59 p. 71-4), vagus T 

Widhi, p.401). Made doti verses 11-12), and Krsua-lila- 

pae (Purusakéra on Deva's Daiva, p- 15). It a aot always ean 
wae by the teachers of Sšmkhya', as one would expect iè to mean. | 
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3.64 p. 169.13.: pamsudakavat ‘like dust and water’? BSS pp. 
ud 171.22; s 3.14.53 p. 30.14, PEU p. 33.2, 3.14.95 
p.51.11; and sarva-pargada *serving as basis of, accommodating, all 
‘branches of knowledge” BSS pp. 186 24, 253.21; Hela. 3.3.1 p. 
122.15. (b) Frequent use of the word acchurita ‘coloured, tinged:? 
BSS pp. 173.2-3, 260.12, 261.8; Hela. 3.1.7-8 p. 20.7, 3.14.15 p. 8. 
94, 3.14.25 p. 13.1-3, 3.14.204 p. 98.1, 3.14.624 p. 272.26. (c) 
Choice of the term adhyasa to express the relation of identification 
between word and meaning (BSS. pp. 67.1-10, 85.7-14, 141.5, 189. 
11-13.; Hela. 3.1.6 p. 18.17, 8.1.11 p. 23.5-7, 3.3.1 p. 123.5, 3.3.2p. 
126. 7-17, 127.2-3, 3.3.29 p. 143.3-4, 3.3.32 p. 145.15-17) in the 
place of Bhartrhari's (Tripadi pp. 26. 4-5, 249.10-15; Vytti 1.23 p. 
59.1-4, 1.67 p. 126.3, 1.24-26 p. 71.4; 2.128) tadrupyàpadana, so "yam 
ity abhisambandha, pratyastarüpata, viparingma, asyedambhàva, sva- 
rupadhyaropa, adhyavasaya and abhijalpa, and Vrsabha's (p. 59.10-22) 
abhinna-rupata, abhedalaksana-sambandha, and sarupya.® (d) Preference 
for the terms jati-sphola and vyakti-sphota respectively for sphota 
viewed as a universal and sphota viewed as a particular (BSS pp. 
64.4.15, 76.19-20, 81.11-13 Hela. 3.1.6 p. 18.15-16, 3.1.7-8 p. 20. 
5-6). in the place of Bhartrhari’s and Vrsabha's fabdak;ti (or 
$abda-jati) and $abda-vyakti. (Vriti 1.23 p. 52.2-7, p. 57.1-4, 1.93 p. 
159.6) Employment of the indeclinable kila at the end of a 
sentence to suggest slight disapproval or less than hearty accepta- 
nce of a view: BSS. pp. 97.13-14, 129.21 (see fn. 20 above), 
176.19, 183.9-10, 194.18-19; Hela. 3.1.45 p. 50.19-20, 3.1.68p. 
73.4-5, 3.7.70 p. 287.4-5, 3.7.85 p. 300.14-15, 3.11.22 p. 115.14, 
3.13.10 p. 141.17, 3.14.32 p. 18.11-12, 3. 14. 188-189, p. 93. 17, 
3.14.3060 p. 159. 21-22, 3.14.8367 p. 161.17. (f) Use of yadi param 
in the sense ‘if at the most’: BSS pp. 258.15-22, 259.8; Hela. 3.3.39 
p. 151.8. (g)Paraphrase of odanam pacati in exactly the same word 
as viklidyatas tandulan vikledayati: BSS p. 244.21-22; Hela. 3.8.1 p. 
20.18. 


1. According to Raghavan (1963 : 21), this expression is used by Bhoja in the 
+ eighth chapter of the Spigdra-prakasa. ` 
3: (a) As Raghavan (1963:722) mentions, Bhoja also employs the compound 
sarvapar$ada in his Srügára-prakasa. 
(b) For the relation of sarva-parsada to Patafijali’s sarva-veda-pdrisada, see 
S. Iyer 1951:86, 1969:74-75. : 

3. Jt need not be supposed that Bhartr-hari did not know the term adhyasa. 
Pataiijali’s Yogas dtra 3.17 and Vyasa’s (?) bhasya on it employ the term As 
Ishall argue ina forthcoming article, both these works are older than 
Bhartr-hari’s. 

4. (a) Such use of Kila is noticed also in the writings of Bhartr-hari (3.7.70), 
Jayanta-bhatta (Nydya-mafjari, part 1, p. 7). and Vasu-bandhu (see the 

references to Yato-mitra in (b) below). Be "५४५०१००001 rs 
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2.9 Finally, attention must also be drawn to certain feat- 
ures of theoretical discussion that are shared by the commentary 
ascribed to Punya-raja and by Helaraja’s Prakirnaka-prakdsa. 
It should be noted that these features are not necessitated by 
the contexts in which they appear and hence can be satisfactorily 
explained only as stemming from the author’s personality and 
associations with theoretical concepts. Among them are : (a) 
Characterization of Bhartr-hari's effort as praudha-vàda or praudhi- 
vada, when, in the view of the commentator, he is over-generous in 
offering options to his philosophical adversaries: BSS pp. 116.22, 
250.19; Hela. 3.1.11 p. 23.7, 3.3.18 p. 135.17, 3.3.28 p. 142.7. (b) 
Acceptance of the relation of identification (adhyisa) as more basic 
than that of capability (yogyata) or that of cause and effect (Karya- 
&arana-bhava) : BSS pp: 67.1-10, 85.7-14, 141.4-6, 189.11-12; Hela. 
3.1.11. p. 23.5-7, 3.3.1 p. 123.5, 3.3.2 p. 126.7-17, 3.3.29 p. 143. 
3-4. (c) comment to the effect that the relation of cause and effect 
between word and meaning is stated in deference to the view of 
the Vijiana-vadins : BSS p. 67.4-5; Hela. 3.3.1 pp. 122.11-123.7. 
(d) Clarification of the distinction between samghata (or samudaya) 
and sphota: BSS p. 113.1-3; Hela. 3.8.7-8 p. 23.14-16. 

3.1 Ibelieve that the evidence I have presented above 
makes Hela-raja’s authorship of the Vakya-kanda-ftka more than a 
likely proposition. Even when not taken cumulatively, it is 
sufficient at least to caution a reader against an uncritical accep- 
tance of the descriptions “wrongly assigns” and ‘‘falschlich” 
attached respectively by Abhyankar-Limaye (1965:11; cf. p. 231. 
30-32) and Rau (1971:33) to the colophons of manuscripts E[7] 
and E[14]. Its force would diminish only (a) if we discovered 
unya-raja in manuscripts or works older than 1609/ 
e date of E[7], (b) if we came across quotations 
the contents of Hela-raja’s commentary 
d did not find passages answering our 
(b) kila-Sabdalt bere mate dln Deu ner TT 
VU s dina Ti, pp. 6 78). kila iti sarayah pramapdnupapannatoena- 
ze ea (Vidyananda on Samanta-bhadra’s 2६000८ NIS 
rucim pr nad , kilety agamáruci-nyakkarane su. Sjaghina Kamsa kila. [evar 
os e “ayam kila yotsyate’. CS Narayana. Hrdaya- 

1 hài . JJ. 
hürini on Bhoja's Sarasvati-kanthabharana, days i 1 2उन तारी 


ddhists of k ; 

1. The SC Hm the a abkidharme-dipa with Vibhagd-prabhd-vriti, P. 274, 

meaning 15 evid i ५ Kayika on Ku marila’s SV, part III. p- 233. Besides PV 

and न by Hels-rsja in the passage referred to A ds Ks 

ae es c vikalpa-yonayalt sabda vikalpal Sabdayonayah from Diñ-n8ga also 
quo vers 


expounds the same view- 


ascription to P 
1610 A. D., th 
from or statements on 

on the second book an 
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expectations in the present Vakya-kanda-{tka, or (c) if we found in 
the present Vakya-kanda-(ika quotations from or references to 
works or authors later than the tenth century A. D., the most 
likely date for Hela-raja (Charu Deva Shastri 1930:652-653; S. 
Iyer 1963:xi 1969:39-40; Swaminathan 1967:23-35). As far as lam 
aware, such counter-evidence does not exist. 


8.2 Nàgesa (circa 1670-1750 A. D.) is the earliest author 
known so far who mentions Punya-raja, mostly in the form 
Pufija-raja (see 5.2 below), as the author of the commentary on the 
second book (cf. Madhava Krishna Sarma (1942:412): See Laghu- 
7 alijusa with the commentaries Kuficika and Kala pp. 63, 109, 110, 
148, 221, 229, 337, 344 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965:223; cf BSS P. 
197), 400-401, 403-404, 409, 413, 417-419, 421, 444, 451, 589, 609 
(Abhyankar-Limaye 1965:226; cf. BSS p. 157), 612, 616, 654, 684 
(Abhyankar-Limaye 1965:234; cf. BSS p. 232), 817 (Abhyankar- 
Limaye 1965:220; cf. BSS p. 115), 1155, 1188 Abhyankar-Limaye 
1965:217; cf. BSS pp. 69-70), 1367 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965: 238; 
cf. BSS p. 274), 1368, 1437, 1494, 1568; and Brhac-chabdendu- 
fekhara p. 797. However, Nage§a’s date is later by at least sixty 
years than that of the earliest manuscript ascribing the commen- 
tary to Hela-raja. Moreover, along with the commentators of his 
Laghu-maüjujà (e.g. Kala p. 113.6-7), he occasionally refers to the 
commentary also as Hela-raja's work (see 8.3 below), thus indi- 
cating his manuscript sources were not unanimous 


on the matter 
of authorship. 
3.8 To come to references by later authors to Helà-raja's 


commentary on the second kanda, I can at present think of only 
the following: (a) Kaunda-bhatta; Vaiyakarana-bhugana-sa 


ra pp. 113- 
114: ek-tin vakyam iti vadatam Varttikakdrandr mate param na [pacati 
bhavati Deva-datta ity-adau nighatah |. vastutas tu ‘ekatinvisesyakam 


vakyam’ ili tad-abhiprayasya Helàraj:yádau.....pratipüditatvat tan mate 
fi bhavaty euety avadheyam. (b) Nagea, Brhacchabdendusekhara p- 
31 : tad uktam Harina *pramagam eva hrasuadao anupaltam pratiyate’ 
(Vakyapadtya 2.307cd) it. anupaitam api [ardha-|natra-rüpam prama- 
yam evopalaksyata ity artha iti Held-rdjah. (c) Nagesa,! [Laghu-]fabda- 
raina p. 29 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965:931): Harir apy ¿ha ‘prama- 
mam eva hrasvadav anupattam pratiyate’ ( Vakyapadiya 2.307cd). 


1. (a) I assume here that Nagefa is the real author of the [Laghu-]8abda-raina, 
not Hari Diksita. | 

(b) My notes show that Nagesa refers to Hela-raja as the author of the com- 

mentary on the second book also on Laghu-maj asa, Pp: 1133 and. 1161. How- 

ever,due to the unavailability of the edition from which I noted these,pages, 

T am at present unable to verify the references, . tu 
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iti anupa FREES 
p prone lige कक sn pramdnam evopalaksyata ity arthas 
disu apy ardha-matraivodatteti Parca eee ee 
rizes the remark Varttikakarasyapy eka-tiù it nem y ET 
PS arn 2742927 i ty-alraika-tintvam pradhána- 
apei saya fratipddyamdnat Sutrakara-matdnugun yam bhajata evety 
anayor nasti mata-bhedak, appearing on BSS p. 270.22-24 1 Corres- 
ponding to (७) and (c) is the passage on BSS pp. 209. 16-210. 
atra cardha-hrasva-grahanam ardha-matra-laksanasya pramanasyopala- 
Boe id A e ne ii i apy adibhulardha- 
reproduce the exact words fr guns LUE ana eee कारच 
Válya-kanda, but whatever ner EGRE epp E 
दी m MY ey puppis the gist of his remarks 
i s f ; present Vakya-kanda-nka. We have, there- 
ore, no justification to suppose that they had access to two distinct 
commentaries, one by Punya-raja and the other by Hela-raja, 
and that the commentary by Helà-raja to which they had access 
was different from the available Vakya-kanda-(ika. lt seems more 
straight-forward to assume that at least Nāgcśa was not uniformly 
A on the matter ofauthorship by the manuscripts at his 
isposal. 

3.4 One possible reference by Hela-raja himself to his 
commentary on the second book has been discussed in 2.3 above. 
In that case a corresponding passage could be located in the, tika 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Series. However, there are two 
more possible references by Hela-raja in the case of which, as far 
as I can determine at present, passages expressing the same points 
are not found in the BSS tika: (a) 3.7.84 p. 300.1: tantrena hi 
gakti-dvayam apy abhidadhati pratyaya iti Vakyapadiye nirpitam? (b) 
3.8.12 p. 26.15-17: kriyopapadasrayas tu pratyayah prakrty-arthasrayah 
(iti) bhokturh paka ili bhavatity anantara-kande nirnitam. ihapy agre 
nirnej) ale.3 Note that here Hela-raja does not employ any expres- 
's Darpana commentary on Vaiyakarana-bh i sana-sara 
p. 11 says that the remark of Hela-raja referred to by Kaunda-bhatta is 
found in Hel&-raja’s commentary on 2.444 (bahuso api...). Actually, it is 


found in the commentary on 2.446 (till-antdntara—*~)- 


9. (a) The point is this: In a sentence like igyate gramo gantum, the suffix in 
isyate is capable of indicating the abhihitatva of the object grama with refere- 
nec to both the actions—that of et that of going. Itis said to 

i is two-way indication throug ra. 
piene T pot in 2.77 (BSS PP: 104.17-105.5) and 2.475-477 
(BSS pp- 981-283). The possibly relevant discussion of pratyzyya and pratyd- 
š yaka 15 found in 2.98-111 (BSS pp: 124-129). d 
8. (a) The places where one expects à discussion or res o s e PS speci- 
- fied: by Helá-r&ja are as follows: 2.195 (BSS p- 161.18-2 n 7 (BSS p. 209. 
4), 2 330ab (BSS p. 224. 13-16), 2480-481 (BSS p. 264. 20-23). 


]. Hari-vallabha Sastri 
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sions like asmabhih or svavyükhyayüm. The guess that (a) and (b) 
can be references to his commentary on the second book is enti- 
rely based on the observation that statements closely correspon- 
ding to what he says are not found either in the Karikas or the 
Vrtti of the second book. 'This negative observation cannot 
assume any definitive force in the present state of our Sources, 
as the text of the Priti of the Vakya-kanda is full of the gaps and 
hence does not preclude the possibility that it once contained 
the theses referred to by Hela-raja. Besides, the Vakya-kanda-tzka 
‘is yet to be critically edited; we do not as yet know whether 
any ofits manuscripts indicate a loss of portions in the course of 
time. 

3.5 As to the objections to Hela-raja’s authorship which may 

arise out of a study of the quotations in the Vakya-kauda-tika, I 
‘would like to state that there is not a single quotation in that 
work which can be assigned with certitude to a period later than 
the tenth century A. D. I hope to substantiate this point in a fut- 
ure textual study. In the meanwhile, it would not be improper 
to discuss one quotation which is especially likely to give rise to a 
doubt. According to Madhava Krishna Sarma (1942:411-412), 
the verse salam ca na nisedho *sti, so *satsucana vidyate| jagaty anena 
nyayena nañ-arthah pralayam gatah|| quoted in the Hkz on 2.241 (BSS 
p. 182) probably comes from one of the works of Sri-harga who 
lived sometime during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A. D. 
However, new material has become available since Sarma wrote 
his article. Now we know definitely that the verse in question is at 
least six centuries older and that it actually belongs to the Pra- 
‘mana-varttika (4.226) of Dharma-kirti. As 2.7 above shows, itis 
found also in the Prakirraka-prakisa (3.3.42 p. 153), Hela-raja’s 
authorship of which is incontestable. 

4.1 Having thus argued in favour of ascribing the Vakya- 
kanda-tika to Hela-raja, I would like to proceed on the assumption 
that it in fact isa work of Hela-raja and would like to consider 
‘some of the implications of so doing. Firstly what sort of impact 
would this discovery have on our knowledge of the commentaries 
of the Zrikaydi? As isamply evident, the first two books of the 
Trikardi constitute a relatively independent work, called Vakyapa- 
diya, in Hela-raja’s view (Aklujkar 1969:549-550). One can, 
therefore, assume that he must have written similar commentaries 
on them. In other words, we should be able to guess at least 
a few features of Hela-raja’s yet undiscovered Sabda-prabha commen- 


(b) The remark ihpy agre nirnesyale refers to the Prakirnaka-prakasa on 
9.8.58 p. 47. 4-7 and 3.14.444 p. 196.19-26. 
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tary on the first book by studying his commentary on the second 
book. These features seem to me to be the following: (a) The 
Sabda-prabha could not have been like Vrsabha’s commentary in 
that it must have principally explained only the karikas, whereas 
Vrsabha's commentary explains both the karikas and the Vitti. 
(b) Although primarily concerned with explaining only those 
verses which are intended by Bhartr-hari to form the karika-text 
of the Brahma-kinda, the Sabdaprabhi, in all probability, briefly 
commented also on those verses which are quoted by Bhartr-hari 
in his Vriti from such works as the Sarigraha (e. g. pp. 102, 142, 
153, 185, 194-195, 202-203, 209, 217-220); cf. BSS pp. 193, 239. 
(c) Besides the desire to explain the Karik? text, the motivation 
in writing the Sabda-prabha must have been to supplement the 
Vriti wherever possible. Such a supplementation must have been 
achieved in the following respects: (i) Specification of Bhartr- 
hari’s own view when a multitude of views is presented in his 
work; cf. e. g. BSS pp. 67.9-11, 71.7, 164.11-15; note siddhantartha- 
satattoatah in the second introductory verse of the Praktrnaka-Pra- 
६684. (ii) Setting Bhartr-hari’s views in relation to the views of 
others; cf. e. g. BSS pp. 66.5-15, 71.2-9. (iii) Justification of 
Bhartr-hari’s views wherever additional arguments favouring 
them could be offered; cf. e.g. BSS p. 76.8-12; note the expres- 
sion nirnita, nirzaya, etc. in Prakirraka-prakasa 3.137 pp. 44.23-45, 
8, 3.1.46 p. 54.8-9, 3.2 14 pp. 116.7-117.14, 3.9.62 pp. 72.26-73. 
1, 3.9.70 p. 76.19-22. (iv) Elaboration of points that were not 
fully elaborated in the Vriti; cf. lefatah in BSS p. 104. 4-6. (v) 
Clarification of the mutual connections of the karikas and of the 
order followed in the discussion of’ various topics; cf. BSS pp, 
64.1-17, 75.6-8, 76.16, 77.6-7, 81.14-17, 85.17-18, 86.22-87.2, 
89.15-16, 90.18-91.1, 93.24-94.3, 130.23-131.4, 143.19-21, 152.1-4, 
156.19-157.3, 162.18-19, 167.15.168.5, 173.4-5, 177.5-7, tes 
905.9-10, 212.9-19, 221.11-13, 234.9-I5, 242.19-20, 269.21-22, 
911.9-4, 271.22-23, 275.10-12, 216.10-17. 


4.2 It seems that Hela-raja completed his Prakirnaka-praka$a 
long after he had completed the commentaries on the first two 
books. This is what one would expect in view of the impressive 
size of the Prakirgaka and in view of thie dificuly कट ia 

«sy it due to the absence of a Vitti by Bhartr-hari. The 
explaining 1 by the absence of references to the 


i Iso 

een p zkya-kanda-tka ( references to the 
ka-prakafa in the Vakya-kaqq 

Poe ake f self are found on BSS pp. 67, 141, 264-265), by the 


Get that the Prakirgaka-prakata and the Vakya-kánda-iskë are nol 
ac 
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found together in one manuscript! and by the maturity ang 
self-confidence noticeable in the style of the Praktrnaka-prakaia2 
However, these observations cannot be said to assume a conclusive 
force. Helà-raja obviously had access to at least a couple of older 
commentaries on the Prakir.aka (see 31.50 p. 60, 3. 1. 57 p. 
66, 3.1.65 p. 70, 3.1.08 p. 73, 3.1.71. p. 75, 3.1.87 p. 86, 
3.1.105 pp. 103-104, 3.3.22 p. 138, 3.3.39 p. 151, 3.6.13 p. 221, 
3.7.26 p. 256, 3.7.32 p. 260, 3.7.97 p. 310, 3.7.164 p. 368, 3.9.62 
P. 72, 3.11.31 p. 121, 3.14.124 p. 63, 3.14.330 p. 148, 3.14.415 
p. 181; also possibly 3.3.17 p. 135, 3.7.49 pp. 268-269; 3.8.15 pp. 
21-28, 3.14.410 p. 179). Hence the absence of a Vriti might not 
have been a great handicap to him. The separation of the 
Prakirnaka-prakasa manuscripts from those of the Vakya-kanda-tika 
may also be a result of the tradition of thinking of the Prakirnaka 
as a relatively independent book; it need not necessarily imply 
that the composition of the two works was marked by a long 
interval. The maturity of style too cannot be attributed to the 
time factor alone; it may quite possibly be die to the influence of 
or indebtedness to, the works of previous commentators. Finally, 
the silence of the Vakya-kanda-tikz regarding the points discussed 
in the Prakirnaka-prakasa could be a matter of pure coincidence. 
4.3. We know the names of Hela-raja’s commentaries on 
the first and the third books of the Trikandi. They are respectively 
Sabda-prabha and Prakirnaka-prakasa. (or with the omission of 
svarthe-ka-, Prakirna-prakasa), A question, therefore, arises as to 
the name of his commentary on the second book. S. Iyer 
(1969:37) has drawn attention to the possibility that Sabda-prabha 
might have been intended as the title of Hela-raja’s commentary 
not only on the first kanda, but also on the second kanda. This, 
however, seems unlikely tome. If at all Hela-raja chose one 
name for his commentaries on the first two kandas, I would expect 


1, The only exception to this statement is likely to be furnished by manuscript 
E[2] or F[2]. In this Manuscript preserved in the library of the Oriental 
Institute at Baroda, fragments of the Vakya-kanda-tika are found mixed with 
the fragments of the Prakirnaka-prakasa (Rau 1971:31, 35-36). However, the 
very lack of order among its leaves indicates that the two works have been 


Put together out of necessity rather than out of an awareness that they 
belong together. 


2. Compare, for example, the accounts of how a mirage is seen:..grisme maricaye 
bhaumenosmana syandamana [spandamzna ?] d árasthasya Jala-j tnam upajanayanti 
(BSS p. 204); dinakara-kara-nikarah prasarpanto nabho-defam irdhvddharabhavena 
Samakramantas taratigakara-pratyayam upadadhati pipasinam (Hela. 3.13.8-9 p. 
140). In the former, the author Seems to have leaned heavily on Vatsyaya- 
na’s Nyaya-bhasya, pp. 18 and 345, 


- 
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it to be Vakyapadtya-prakaia or Vakyapadiya- T 

would it p with Pr akirnaka-pratata, e K a e: 
mentary on the remaining kanda. डा a 

from the opening state s. the rape l uu can 
as well as from the contents of the first two books that d = 
principal concern of the first book and rakya of the second. The 
title Sabda-prabha would, therefore, be hardly appropriate for the 
second book. In fact, any title not containing the word Vakya 
would not suit that book. Therefore, I am inclined to think that 
the title of Hela-raja’s Vakya-kinda-tika was Vikya-pradipa. It alone 
would form an appropriate link with Sabda-prabha and Prakirpaka- 
prakasa, and suggest a progression from frabhd ‘flame’ to pradipa 
‘lamp’ to prakasa ‘light’, It would also perhaps explain why the 
scribes have been occasionally misled to write Vakya-pradipa in 
the place of Vakyapadiya in certain manuscripts (Abhyankar- 
Limaye 1965:57 fn. 6; Rau 1962:379-382, 384, 380; S. Iyer 1963: 
119.20). Note also that in the second concluding verse of his 
Prakirnaka-prakasa (after 3.14.624, p. 272) Hela-raja likens his 
commentary to a pradipa. 

5.1 As should be clear from 2.2 above, the aim of this 
paper is not to refute the claim of Punya-raja’s association with 
the second book, or to deny him the authorship of the summary 
verses, or to establish his identity with Helà-raja. Within its con- 
text, therefore, one can justifiably ask who this Punya-raja is and 
where he stands in relation to Hela-rija. Rajendralala Mitra 
(1877:112) and Ramakrishna Kavi (1930:235 fn. 3) have suggested 
that Punya-raja may be the same person as Puñja-raja, the author 
of a commentary on the grammar Sarasvata-prakriya and of two 
works on poetics entitled Dhoani-pradipa and Sisu-prabodhalaükzra.?. 
This identification may be said to derive some support from Nage- 
ga’s use of the form Puiija-raja (see 3.2 above), from the simi- 
larity between the two names (ñj can simply bea dialectal 
variation of zy), and from the fact that both Punya-ràja and 
Punja-ràja are associated with works in the discipline of grammar. 
The date of Puiija-raja would also not stand in the way of identi- 
fication. That Sarasvata Eds definitely known to tare 
lived between 1475 and 1520 A.D. (Gode 1941:120-124, pim 
79; cf. Haraprasada Shastri 1931:134-136; Jambüvijaysjt 1966:32), 
अतट the earliest manuscript in which Punya-raja’s ely Ef]. 
verses are most probably (see 2.1 above) found, namely E[4], 


i i B. L. Shanbhogue in the Journal 
T k is edited and published by B. : 
1. S dcus gessit vols. 12-14, 1962-1965, Baroda. 1t is also published 


as no. 7 in the M.S. University Oriental Series. 
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belongs to 1534:1535 A. D. (Rau 1971:32). Therefore, until à 
manuscript containing the summary verses and written before 
1475 A. D. is found, one cannot reject the thesis of possible 
identity at least onthe basis of manuscript evidence. However, 
there are other serious difficulties in identifying Punya-raja. In the 
first place, no manuscript of the Vakya-kanda-tika, as far as I am 
aware, gives Puija-raja as the form of the name of the author, 
Secondly, nowhere in the fairly extensive information about 
Punja-raja, the Sarasvata grammarian, (see Haraprasada Shastri 
1931 and Gode 1941, 1953) do we find any mention of his associa- 
tion with either Sasanka-sisya or Süravarman as we find in the 
case of Punya-raja (2.2 above). Nor does Punja-raja claim in the 
list of his works that he wrote a work concerning Bhartr-hari or: 
the Trikangi. I am, therefore, at present disposed to conclude that 
Punya-raja, the author of the summary verses, is older than Punja- 
raja. This is all the more likely to be the case, if. taking our cue 
from Charu Deva Shastri (1930: 653-654), we identify Saganka- 
sisya, from whom Punya-raja ‘heard’ the Vakya-kinda, with Saha- 
deva, the earliest known commentator of Vamana’s Kavyalankara- 
sütra-vrtli.! In fact, the hypothesis that Punya-raja was a direct dis- 
ciple of Saha-deva is strongly supported by the verses with which 
Saha-deva introduces and concludes his work: akarnya bhavatas tasmad 
dayitasya vidhiyate| vivrtih Saha-devena Vamaniyasya samprati|...catur- 
dasanamapi yah prasiddho vidya-sthitinam para-pàradrsva|Sasánka-burvam 
Dhara? ity udaram yan-nama loke nitaram prasiddham||tadiya-Sisyah Saha- 
deva-nama kule prasutah (or kule *bhijatak) khalu Tomaranam| vyükhyam 
imam kavya-vicara-Sastre vyadhatta laghvim iha Vamaniye|| Kasmira- 
desad apasarpato me Sabdanusuddhirn tri-munim nifamya| avapta-siddher 
varundimajasya prayojako ?bhüd iha Padma-nabhah || A comparison 
of these verses with the concluding verses of Punya-raja quoted in 
2.2 above will reveal the following points of similarity: akarnya 
tasmat, nifamya <*-Satañka-šisyat Srutva; Sasanka-......-tisyah<—Sasanka- 
Sisyat; Saha-deva-n?ma «-Süra-varma-nàmng; laghvim<— laghvi; apasar- 


1. Raghvan Pillai (1971: xvii) draws our attention to the Possibility that 

sanka-sisya may mean ‘a disciple of Candra-gomin, the grammarian.’ 

But there is little, if any, likelihood that this could be the case. If we take 

Sasanka-sisya to mean ‘a disciple of Gandra-gomin,’ then Punya-raja would 

be a disciple of the disciple of Candra-gomin. In that case he would be 

probably older than even Bhartr-hari, a part of whose work he is said to 

“have summarized | Moreover, Raghavan Pillai has not pointed out any 

references to Candra-gomin with the word Sasanka. 

2. According to Yudhisthira Mimarhsaka (samvat 2019:84-85), Ksira-svamin 

(circa 1058-1108 A.D.) refers to Bhatta Safiüka-dhara on p. 7 of his Kyira- 
larañgini on Papini’s Dhàtu-püfha. 
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patah «-apasrlya; yan-nama loke nitaram prasiddham — vidvaj-jananam 
yak khalu sarvatra gate jagati. Such an im i imilari 
diction and tere J ण impressive similarity of 

P rn even in the writing of incidental verses would 
be hard to account for unless either author is supposed to be 
within the range of direct influence by the other. 

5.2 A further question is whether Punya-raja is older than or 
contemporaneous with Hela-raja. In other words, is it probable 
that the summary verses were known and available to Hela-raja 
and that it was he who incorporated them toward the end of his 
commentary ? Since the verses are found in all complete manus- 
cripts (see 2.1 above) and are inc'uded before the statement.of 
ascription in manuscripts E[7] and E[14] which ascribe the comm- 
entary to Hela-raja, one is inclined to conclude that they probably 
formed a part of the Vakya-kanda-tika manuscripts from a very 
early time and that Hela-raja could have possibly appended them 
to his Vakya-kanda-tika. But the manuscript evidence does not 
indicate anything more than this; it does not imply that the verses 
are definitely older than Hela-rija’s work. In fact, on the basis 
of evidence gleaned from a different source, one can almost con- 
clusively prove that they cannot be older than the Vakya-kanda- 
tika. A comparison of them with the summary and comments at 
various points in the Vakya-kanda-(ika (see 4. 1c(v) above) reveals, 
asl shall demonstrate ina future study, that the author who 
composed them has made every effort to follow as closely as 
possible the prose summary and comments. Thus, Punya-raja 
seems to have lived after Helà-raja not far removed in time. To 
judge from the component-raja in his name, he can also be said 
to have probably come from the same family as Hela-raja. That 
component is characteristic of the names in Hela-raja’s family 
as we can sce from Hela-raja’s own name and those of his father 
and brother, Bhiti-raja and Indu-raja. 

5.8 Ramakrishna Kavi (1930:235 fn. 3) and S. Iyer (1903: 
xiii) have hinted at the possibility that Punya-raja may be 
identical with Phulla-raja, from whose work (7६) two gaps in 
the text of the Prakirnaka-prakasa have been filled (S. Iyer 
1963: 261.8-268. 13, 280. 17-283.1). Since it does not seem very 
likely that three persons having so similarly structured names 
as Hela-raja, Punya-raja, and Phulla-raja could be associated 
with the same work as commentators of the one sort or the 
other and since either form from the pair “Punya-raja” phullaraja 
can be a result of the miswriting of the other, the identifi- 
cation of Punya-raja with Phulla-raja is a tempting proposition. 
Furthermore, like the former, Phulla-raja seems to OVENS aaa 
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Hela-raja and seems to have written the available commentariai 
pieces, not with the intention of commenting on the whole Prakiy.. 
naka or Trikindi, but with the specific intention of supplementing 
Helz-ràja's work (see Aklujkar, forthcoming). His interest in 
explaining the order of discussion (samgati) is also evident from 
pp. 265.2.13 and 282.1-5. However, these considerations being 
probabilistic in character, can hardly be called conclusive. Untii 
the manuscripts furnish us with definite evidence that either the 
form Phulla-ràja or the form Punya-raja could have resulted from 
a miswritin; of the other, we cannot be certain that both the 
forms actually refer to one and the same person. 
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PANINI 6. 1. 209-210. 


M. D. BALASUBRAHMANYAM 
TE. 46. 1. 209-10 


Panini (P.) teaches in the rule: jusjarpite ca chandasi (A 6.1. 
209) that in the Sacred Literature (chandasi), the past passive parti- 
cipial constructions jusfa- and arpita- optionally (vibhàg recurring 
from 208 into 209) retain the udatta accent (A 6.1.159) on the ini- 
tial syllable: (adi drawn from A 6.1.197 into 209). He also teaches 
in the next rule : nityar mantre (A 6. 1. 210) that ina Mantra, the 
udatta falls on the initial syllable always (of the words jus(a- and 
arpita-). Thus by implication we understand thatinthe Secular 
Literature (bhasa), the udatta falls invariably on the last syllable 
of the words through the force of A 3.1.3. 


]. 1 Grammatical steps 
The grammatical steps for constructing arpita- and jus(a- are 
as follows : 
r gatau (kryadi) 
Fi (set) < 0o set by 47.2.10. s.v. Karika 
pinire nic by A 3.1.26 
Toii ३० occ n/c zeroed by 4 1.3.5, 9/1.3.3, 9 
: p (uk)! augment by 4 7.3.36 


T+p+iti 
CE i XE guna by A 7.3.86 
artptititkia «° kta by 4 3.2.102 


i k-ta ... i(ni) zeroed by A 6.4.52 
Sea k zeroed by A 1.3.8, 9 


ar+ptit¢-ta optionally barytonic by A 6.1.209 


me, in the Mantra (barytone) by A 6.1.210 
ef, niad" ees eco 5. 


b) Just pritisevanayoh 


just+k-ta 
justa +° -= 


1. In P.’s descriptive procedure, 


k-ta by A 3.2.102 or 188 
absence of it by A 7.2.14 


p (uk) is an augment to be inserted. e.g. ar-p- 

tive evidence is helpful to posit -p- as an 
LIRE Inao ee RE ithas been extended tothe whole 
old ks constructions. See Burrow, Sanskrit Language 2nd edn; 


Pe 357. 
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justd-ta ... ... k zeroed by A 1.3.8, 9 

Justia ... ... retroflexion by A 8.4.41 
= jüsa-ljusid- ^ ... optionally barytonic by A 6. 1. 209 
= jüsta- ee barytonejina Mantra by 4 6. 1. 210 
2 .....Vedic facts 

2.1. The barytonic.drpitak.(RV 6, 58.2; MaiS 4.14.16; SVK 

2.305; SVJ 3.25.1; TB 2.8.5.4), crpitam (RV 10.82.6; MS 17,30; 
KS 18.3.0; TS 4.6.2.3; MaiS 2.10:3; KathaS 18:1; KKS 28.2; SVK 
2:804; SVJ 4.2.10; AV 9.14.12; AVP 2.17.5; GB 2.2.5) drpita (RV 
1.142. 9; AVP 1.66.2; SanB 5.85 TB 2.8.8.4), drpitah (KathaS 37.9; 
AVP 43.1; TB 9,7.15.3; $3A.5.8; TA 1.7 1) drpitani (MS 23.51; 
KS 25.9.7; AVP 1.91.4) and drpite (TS 4.7.13.2). are well attested 
in the Vedic texts. But the oxytonic word Occurs ‘only once in RV 


2.1181;; TS 3.1.10.1; MaiS.1.3.1; SanB 10.6; GB.2.2.17; JB 1.82; 
AV 7.77.9; KathaS 2:16; TB 2.4.1.1), justam: ( occurring 7l time 
in the.Samhita:5,.43 times in theiBráhmana texts and once in TA), 
Justa (MS 4.17;KS 4.6.1; TS 1.2.4.1; MaiS 12, 5; KathaS 2.5) 
and jástani (RV 1. 73. 10; MaiS 4.14.15) are widely distributed in 
the Vedic texts. While the oxytone (justd-) occurs five times in the 
Samhita texts, the -Bralimatia-Arányaka.s ‘attest only the barytonic 
word. In addition we may note that justa- appears fifty times in the 
une ccentuated Paippalada-Atharvaveda-Sarhhitg and also in the 
unaccented portions of the, Kathaka and Eapisthala-katha-sarh 


2.2 Let us now cite a few "instances to- illustrate the : uses of 
the barytoxiié: and oxytonic: words from:the Samhita texts : biu 


“In the Unborn's navel is fixed’ (or set) the One 
gos iS din whom All things (or creatures) abide.? 
1276 Tj fiis v HE ly seers nd d : N 
1. "Thé fate 66 of the forms is noté here.” For other references see 


Nishva Bandhu, Vaidikapadanukramakosa (Sarnhitas, the Brahmanas and 
yakas), Hoshiarpur, Also see Bloomfield, Vedic“ Concordance, Second 


2. According to Sayana and other. Védic "hermeneütists, .the One ,(ekam) is the 
Egg (or the Unborn, unmanifested Brahman) which rests in the navel region 

A, anbefore:creation;. and ån this Egg;abides sthe.entire | living organism. Sayana 

nx » finds support for this idea from bs Mensmrtj (T. 8.9). 7 CUR 
Gel 
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Oxytonic arpitd. ‘fastened? Š 
RV 1.164.48 cd : tásmin (t) sákdrh trisatá na Santkdoo- - न d 
ae * = ree Sastir nd calacalisap|| D vae 
erein (i.e, in the Wheel of the year) 
he year) -are fas- 
us altogether three-hundred = B 
756 pegs, which are not loosened.: That is to 
say, 360 days are fastened to the lunar-solar 


" - year, like pegs at 
Barytonic jáste- ‘desirable, E ane 
RV.l4422: justo hi dad dsi havyonjhanch} |... 
Indeed, thou art (O Agni) a lovable (or desi 
able) messenger (and) the conductor (or chario« 
teer) of the sacrifice, . x2 
Oxytonic jus{d- ‘pleasant? : : CAE E 
AV 5.7.4 : Sárasvatim dnumatim bhdgam yénto:havémahe} et ; 
: udcam justin mádhumatim.avadigam devindin devdhütisu]] Ü 
Weinvoke Sarasvati, Anumati and Bhaga (while) 
< we are moving on; I have spoken pleasant and 
A sweet (honeyed) speech during the divine invo- 
. cations of the devas, <: ` : u 
2.3 From the references and Vedic citations given above, it 
is quite clear that P. has minutely observed the oxytonic and barys 
tonic accentuation of both arpita- and justa- attested in Vedic texts, 
and the convergence between 4 6.1.209 and the Vedic facts is pro-: 
ved to the hilt. But it is difficult to test the accuracy of A 6.1.210 
which restricts the barytonic justa- and arpita- only to a Mantra.. 
Here lies the crux criticorum. i 


` ` 
r 
~ i 


eo 


3......4 6.1.210-—ihe problematic rule perpe 
, 3.1 Bhattoji (SK 3698) considers the rule A 6.1.210 as redun- 
dant, and he says:  .: = | e i 
etat sütram sakyam akartum/ < 
It emerges from the Vedic facts assembled above that arpita- and 
Justa-appear with the oxytonic accentuation even ina Mantra, con- 
trary to A 6.1.210 which restricts these words to barytonic accen: 
tuation. Hence Bhattoji thinks that A 6.1.210 need. not be taught 
at all. Concomitantly some grammarians allow the recurrence of 
both justa- and arpita- from 46. 1.209 into. 210, as pointed. em 
in the Svarasiddhantasandrikal of Šrīnivāsa. ^ " ^ 7 7 70 
. $3.2 As warranted by A 6.1.209, both these words are optione 
ally barytonic in Chandas; for ‘we find the oxytonic jt a in E 
1. Ed. KA. Sivaremakrishna Sastri, Ann. Univ. Skt. Series 4 (1986), pp. 
148-9. S A F PR 115 ५७) oi Š 
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9.44.2, jus(d in AV 2.36.1, the barytonic justak in RV 1.44.2, the 
oxytonic arpitdh once in RV 1.164.48 and the barytonic (drpitak) 
in RV 6.58.2. In the Brahmana-Aranyaka-texts, both words 
are exclusively barytonic. But when P. goes on to restrict the 
barytonic words to a Mantra in A6.1.210, we get into trouble, since 
ina Mantra too, these words appear with the oxytonic accentua- 
tion. Consequently it is difficult to reconcile the chandasi of the rule 
209 with the Mantra of 210. Whitney in his paper, *"The Veda in 
Panini”,1 lampooned P. for framing this rule, that is, A 0.1.2910. 
Thus the wording of the rule, nityam mantre, is open to criticism. 


4...... The Samadhana 


4.1 We have now to find a solution to the problem posed in 
9. 1-2 (supra). It would be an easy way out to suggest that P., inali 
probability, might have drawn his materials from one of the Black 
Yajurveda texts in which the Mantra and Brahmana portions 
appear side by side for formulating A 6.1.210. As has already been 
stated in 2.3, we are in a comfortable position to verify the accu- 
racy of P.’s rule 209 in such Mantra texts as RV, SVand AV. 
Nevertheless in one of the Black YV texts, justa- might have con- 
sistently shown the barytonesis in a Mantra and oxytonesis else- 
where. We have already pointed out in 2.1 that in the unaccented 
portions of the Black YV texts (obviously excluding T S, TB and 
TA), justa- appears 46 times—26 times in KathaS and 20 times in 
KKS—while in the unaccented portions of the Paippalada recension 
: of AV, it is attested four times. If one would assume that justa- is 
barytonised in a Mantra and oxytonised elsewhere in these 50 occu- 
rrences, then one could admit of the recurrence of Justa- alone from 
A 6.1.209 into 210. But the real difficulty in accepting this assum- 
ption lies in the fact that we do not know for certain the exact 
accentuation of justa- in these unaccented texts, unless we take it 
for granted that these texts had preserved the barytone in a Man- 
tra and the oxytone elsewhere. 
` ' 42 Inthe absence of a precise explanation, we may regard 
the rule 4 6.1.210 as. falling within the category of svara-vyaiyaya-s 
taught by P. in À 3.1.85 which, perforce, operates and causes the 
oxytonesis of justa- in a Mantra through the force of A 3.1.3. To 
put it differently, 43.1.85 which teaches the permutation of various 
types taking place in the Sacred Literature, operates first, and sets 
aside the regular rule A 6.1.210; subsequently, it (85) allows the 
_ Operation, perforce, of A 3.1.3 which oxytonises justa-in a Mantra. 


1, Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana 7 (1893), p. 248. 
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PS n Ra o I vyatyaya is one of the potent tools of the 
as P n 4 Jona’ procedure, and it should only be judi- 
cious y employed in the structural interpretation of Vedic texts 
T his procedure of P. might give us the impression that a structur- 
alist of the Paninian type would not adopt a fixed grammatical 
system for analysing the numerous Vedic words which, diachroni- 
cally speaking are distributed in the two-dimensional time-space- 
context.! Patafijali voices a similar sentiment in his critique on A 
6.3.14, which runs thus : 
Sarva-veda-parisadam hi idarh Sastram; tatra na ekah 
panthah sakya asthatum/ [ 
As a matter of fact, the Science of Vyakaranam has incorporated 
in his system the result of diverse discussions carried out in Vedic 
Academies; conscquently it is not at all possible for a descriptive 
grammarian like P. to advance a comprehensive formula for the 
encyclopaedic Vedic domain, 


l. Sec S.M. Katre, Two Lectures on Linguistics (Agra, 1959), pp: 24-5. 
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DID PANINI ENVISAGE ‘A’ AS A CLOSE 
(SAMVRTA) VOWEL? 


KSHETRESACHANDRA CATTOPADHYA YA 


चार-चन्द्रं ललाटे यो बिभत्ति ज्ञानदायक: | 

नत्वा महेश्वरं देवं शास्त्रीयां प्रारभे कथाम्‌ NIN 
'भ्र-कार: संवृतो वणों वात्तिकादिमतेन Š | 

परन्तु न तथा प्राह पारिनिर्मूलशास्त्रक्कत्‌ ॥२॥ 
Wet विरच्यादी “वृद्धिरादंज्‌” “अदेडगुरा:” | 
मङ्गलारथंकशब्देन शास्त्रारम्भम्‌ इयेष सः 131) 
“मङ्गलादीनि शास्त्राणि” वाक्यमेतत्‌ 'पतञ्जलेः ¦ 
तमेव पोषयत्यर्थं क्रमदोषं जहाति च ॥४॥ 
स्वशास्त्रं मङ्गलान्तं च चकार पारिनिर्बुधः | 
रचयन्नन्तिमं सूत्रं “नोदात्तस्वरितोदयम्‌” ॥५॥ 
Prorat चापरं सूत्रं पठयते यत्‌ ततः परम्‌ । 
प्रक्षिप्त खलु मन्तव्यं मङ्गलान्तत्वघातकम्‌ ॥६॥ 
'भ्र-कारो विवृतो ह्येतच्‌ शालातुरीयसम्मतम्‌ | 

T तद्‌ gd तु कतृं भ्यां सम्यग्‌ वात्तिक-भाष्ययोः TT 
वेदभाषा-विमशेन भाषाशास्त्रमुखेन च । 

युक्त्या समथित: पक्ष: क्षेत्रेशचन्द्रशमंणा ।॥ ८) 


The first letter of the Sanskrit alphabet "ग्र? 
close (dad) vowel. In al] parts of India, except Bengal 


Careless speakers 
"^ ‘hat’ etc, — A? in 


Phonetic symbol. But these exceptions prove the rule, which is, ‘x’ 


ati atter. Of the 
the Kalika says “Bera? swat qawa. दी घंप्लुतयोस्तु 
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Did Panini envisage ‘4? as a close (Samurta) vowel ? 296 
स्य शास्त्रे विवृतोपदेशः प्रतिज्ञातः । स 
di says ““हस्वस्यावर्णस्य प्रयोगे संवृतम्‌ । 


विवृतत्वम्‌”? The Bhasà-vrtti Says *““झकार 
प्रयोगे संवृतों भवति??2 । The Siddhantakaumy 
प्रक्रियादशायां तु विवृतमेव 1123 š 


It is supposed that Panini has distinctly provided for this 
double character of “m, ‘open’ (विवृत) Pronunciation assumed in 
grammatical phenomena of sandhi, vrddhi, etc. and ‘close’ (संवृत) pro- 
nunciation in actual usage. The last sü/ra of the Astadhyayt, “mau 
(s'Yi&5)", coming in the Tripadi, means, according to its introduc- 
tory sutra, **qdaifagu (51219), what is ‘a? in the Sapadasaptadhyayi, 
is actually ‘a’. 


Let us now see what the Varttikas and the Mahabhasya have 
said in the matter. Katyayana commenting on the first Mahesvara 


३४०, “AEST, said: 
^ झकारस्य विवृतोपदेश ग्रांकारग्रहणार्थः ugu” 
"a तस्य विवृतोपदेशादन्यत्रापि विवृतोपदेश: ॥२॥ 
“a दीघंप्लुतवचने च संतृत निवृत्त्यर्थः ॥३॥५ 
The last varttika assumes that ‘9 is actually daa, 
Patarijali commenting on the first varttika saysi— — 
“विवृतस्योपदिश्यमानस्य प्रयोजन मन्वाख्यायते । कथं ज्ञायते ? यदयम्‌ "uuo 
(८।४।६८)” इत्यकारस्य विवृतस्य संवृतताप्रत्यापत्ति शास्ति । नैतदस्ति ज्ञापकम्‌ । `: 
afia ह्यन्यदेतस्य वचने प्रयोजनम्‌ । किम्‌? अतिखट्वः, झतिमाल इत्यन्तयंतो विवृतस्य 
विवृतः प्राप्नोति । aga: स्यादित्येवमर्था प्रत्यापत्तिः । नेतदस्ति। नेव लोके न 
च वेदेऽक्रारो विवृतो$स्ति । कस्तहि ? संवृतः | योऽस्ति स भविष्यति " 
Commenting on the third virttika, he says = ac : 
“दीघंप्लुतवचने च संवृतनिवृत्त्यर्थो विवृतोपदेशः कतंव्य: | नेव लोके न च वेदे ` 
दीघंप्लुती संवृतौ स्तः । कौ तहि ? fagat । at स्तस्तौ भविष्यतः 1” 
On the last sūtra, “A W (51¥1§5)’’, the same ideas are expressed. Š 
Bhas ya, “किमर्थमिदमुच्यते ? अ्रकारोध्यमक्षरसमाम्नाये विवृत उपदिष्टस्तस्य ` 
संवृत्तताप्रत्यापत्तिः क्रियते । कि पुनः कारणां faga उपदिइयते ? म S 
गरादेशार्थं सवर्णायेमकारो विवृतः स्मृतः। 
प्राकारस्य तथा ह्ृस्वस्तदर्थं पाणिनेर ग्र ॥” i 
n 5 res, 1898, p. 1:- ` : 
|. Edition of the Varendra Resarch Socr, Raia 1918, ps B 


iti 2! 
Nirnay Sagar Press edition, Bombay, 1988, p: ene: à 
- Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 15-10; denen G Deva San (Three 


Ahnikas), pp. 49-53, É 
6. Kielhorn, pp. 15-16, Shastri pp, 49-54. : 


P 9० ९० :- 
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Varttika “anga प्रत्यापत्तौ दीघंप्रतिषेघ: ॥१॥ 
#अआदेशस्य चानण्त्वान्न सवणंग्रहणस्‌ 11२1 
¥सिद्धं तु तत्परनिदेशात्‌ ॥३॥ 
#एकदेशनिददेशाद्वा स्वरभिन्नानां भगवतः पाणिने: सिद्धम्‌ wei’? 


Thus according to the text of the Asladhydyi as preserved 
to us and the comments on ॥ by Katyayana and Patarijali, धग्‌? 
isa close vowel. Let ussee what the western writers on Sans- 
krit grammar have to say in the matter. W.D. Whitney remarks: 
“The short a is not pronounced in India with the full openness of 
8, as its corresponding short, but usually as the neutral vowel 
(English so-called ‘‘short u of but, son, blood, etc.). This peculiarity 
appears very early, being acknowledged by Panini and by two of 
the Pratisakhyas (A. Pr. I. 36; V. Pr. 1.72), which call the utter- 
ance samurta, covered ub, dimmed. It is wont to be ignored by wes- 
tern scholars, except those who have studied in India.?2 Jacob 
Wackernagel says that the ‘present?’ pronunciation of the vowe] 
is ‘closed’, ‘dull’. He also accepts that it was so even in Panini’s 
time, as shown by Panini VIII. 4.68.3 

In view of the statements of these authorities it would appear 
to be a mad venture to call into question the views ascribed to Pā- 
nini. But many established views have been found on examination 
to be based on insufficient grounds. The aim of this paper is to 
examine the grounds on which it has been believed that Panini en- 
- visaged ‘a’ as a close (dad) vowel. 

In this connexion, we have to notice how Panini begins 
his grammar. Instead of “meq? “mê वृद्धि”, he has written 
“'वृद्धिरादच्‌ (1.1.1) ?' and “agy: (I.1.2).” There are two quite appa- 
rent discrepancies here : 

(1) In view of the third satra, ‘gat गुणवृद्धी” guna should have 
been defined first and 

(2) The samjña, वृद्धि, should have come after the samjñin, 
TRJ, as in the second sira and everywhere else. 

The great master, Panini, could not have made these changes 
without a purpose. The technical word वृद्धि meant in common par- 

1. Kielhorn, Vol. IIT, pp. 465-7. 

2. Sanskrit Grammar, Second Edition, 1888, Reprint, Leipzig, 1913, p. 10. The 
Vdjasaneya Pratisdkhya (I. 72) does not use the word dad for “w? as I shall 
show below; it is the commentator Uvata who does it (संवृततास्यप्रयत्न: ग्रकार:, 
विवृतास्यप्रयत्ना इतरे स्वराः). 

3.  Altindische Grammatik, Vol. I, Góttengen, 1896, p. 3. 
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lance ‘increase’, ‘prosperity’. Panini clear 
Sastra with a mangalarthaka word to ensure 
venture in grammatical analysis. 
significance. He has said : 


ly wanted to begin his 
the spread of his bold 
Patanjali has understood this 


“wa वृद्धिरादेजिति । एतदेकमाचायंस्य मङ्गलार्थं मृष्यताम्‌ | माङ्गलिक ग्राचार्यो 
महतः शास्त्रौघस्य मङ्गलार्थं वृढिशब्दमादितः प्रयुङ्क्ते । मङ्गलादीनि हि शास्त्राणि 
प्रथन्ते वीरपुरुषकारि च भवन्त्यायुष्मत्पुरुषकारिण चाध्येतारश्च वृद्धियुक्ता यथा स्यु- 


रिति । सवंत्रंव हि व्याकरणे पूर्वोच्चारितः संज्ञी, परोच्चारिता संज्ञा । अ्रदेङगुर 
इति यथा i 2 


If Panini could make his Sastra maigaladi, there isno reason 
why he should not have also made it mangalanta. In fact Patan- 
jali has himself said, when commenting on Panini I.3.1, ““भूवादयो 
घातव:”, “मङ्गलादीनि मङ्गलमध्यानि मङ्गलान्तानि हि शास्त्राणि प्रथन्ते वीर- 
पुरुषकारिण च भवन्त्यायुष्मत्पुरुषक्रारिण चाध्येताररच मङ्गलयुक्ता यथा स्युरिति ।”* 

The penultimate sutra of Panini, according to the text known 
to the authors of the Varttika and the Mahabhigya, is ““नोदाततस्वरितोदय- 
मगा्यंकाश्यपगालवानाम्‌ (८।४।६७).? It isto be noted that Panini has used 
here and here alone’ the word उदय in place of the term पर or उत्तर for 
what comes subsequently. The word उदय has been used in this sense 
in the Pratisakhyas.4 उदय also means ‘rise’, ‘prosperity’, the same as 
बृद्धि. It is thus a mangalarthaka word. 

It is with this sūtra containing the mangalarthaka word उदय 
that Paninimust have concluded his work. The sura “मग्न (८४1६८) ”, 
therefore, was added by persons who were surprised that Panini 


Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 40, Sastri, pp. 122-3. 

Ibid., Vol. I, p. 253. ; 

Sce Otto Bohtlingk, Panini's Grammatik, Leipzig, 1887, Zweite Abteilung, 

. 211. 

4. EEE «“समानाक्षरे सस्याने दीम मुभे स्वरम्‌ । , इकारोदय रा मोका 
सोदयस्तथा RIRU? and elsewhere, Vajasaneyapratitakhya, ““नोदात्तस्वरि- 
तोदयम्‌ (४१४३), Taittirtya-pratis akhya, “उदयस्वरादिसस्यानो हकार एकेपाम्‌ 
(२४७)”, Atharvaveda-pratisakhya edited by Suryakanta ME 
Lahore, 1939, ““गतिपूर्वो यदा धातुः क्वचित्स्पात्तद्धितोदय: 1 समस्यते ee मष्ठा 
इति निदर्शनम्‌ ॥१॥११॥ ”, p. 11. The last-named text is different Me 
the text edited by W. D. Whitney under theititle eres la 
Pratiçakhya or Saunaktya Caturadhayt. The real title o > Du 

text appears to be . Kautsapyakarana, as given in ad Ujjayi 

manuscript brought to my notice by S. L. Katre. 


.6 t» = 
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had assumed in his grammar that प्र! was of the same character 
as ‘at’ and ‘a3’ whereas they pronounced it as a Taq vowel. Pànini 
was a native of Salatura, near Attock in north-western India. His 
pronunciation must have been different from that current in eastern 
and southern India. Katyayana and Patafijali could not have had 
the same habit of pronunciation which Panini had in the extreme 
north-west. They, therefore, had no difficulty in accepting as gen- 
uine Sūtra “अ 4(VIII.4.68),” Katyayana has been called by Patag- 
Jali a *southerner.?? He himself appears to have belonged to 
Magadha.? Dialectal differences are natural in different geographi- 
cal areas. Panini has himself referred to the views of Northerners 
(उदीचाम्‌) and Easterners (प्राचाम्‌), besides Specific writers like Si- 
kalya, Gargya, Sakatayana, etc. These differences are on points of 
grammar and accent. A difference in Pronunciation in different 
areas is as likely as in matters of accidence and syntax, 


In fact difference in Pronunciation in diferent areas is a wel] 
known phenomenon. ^*^, which is a vowel, is generally pronoun- 
ced as a consonant with a vowel at its end, zi in North India and 
ru in the south.5 ‘q js generally pronounced as ‘@ in Eastern 
India. This was also its pronunciation in the Mudhyandina Samhita. 
In the first verse of the Japaji of Guru Nanak we have पुरु (for 
पुरुष). Where it is not “ख?, “ष” is generally pronounced as W. Similarly 
V becomes स in Eastern India, except in Bengal. Instances may be 
multiplied in the matter of other letters, “>, T, ल etc. Hence it is 
quite possible that in Panini’, time “प्र! was an open vowel in north- 
western India. ` P र 

Patafjali's statement “नेव लोके T च वेदेऽकारो विवृत्तोईस्ति?, quoted 
above in connexion wi th the first Pratyahara Sutra, is an uninformed 


1. “(प्रियतद्धिता हि दाक्षिणात्या:?, Mahabhasya, ed. Kielhorn, Vol, I, p.8, 
^ Shastri; p. 28: This is corroborated by Katyayana’s addition” 
2d *कम्बोजादिभ्यो लुग्बचन saraga? to Panini’s simple “कम्बोजाल्लुक्‌ (४।. 

१।१७५)?२, Kielhorn, Vol. II, p. 270. 

2. Compare his illustration “Se पुष्यमित्रं याजयाम:?? under P. “aia लद्‌ 
x (qai), Kielhorn,. IT, .p. 123, and Several references to 
५ Pataliputra. ds Gass > 

3. In 1114.19, IV.1.130, 153, 157, IV.2.109, V1.3:32 and VII.3.46, 

47 In 1.1.75, 11.4.60, III.418, IV.1.160, 1V.2.123, 129, V.3.80, 91, VI.2.74, 
P VLS.IO, VII.3:14, 24, VIII.2.86, VIII.3.75, 

5.2*-14s actual Pronunciation - was Probably ‘oro’, as given in Rk-pratisakhys 

E (Xin 14). This is also the Avestan Pronunciation. 


$ 5. £, 31 
? E P .. - 
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boast. Th | 
Vedas. 

(1) “प्र! and e freely inter-change in the Vedas 
in the Kgveda-Samhita one single word in three di 
(3 instances), विश्वहा (14 instances) and fazatgt (15 instances). This 
could not have been possible if ‘° ang * were vowels of different 
nature, one ‘close’ and the other ‘open’, 


(2) We have a long list of metrical lengthenings in the Rg- 


ere i i i 
re I5 ample evidence about its विवृत character in the 


» 0-8. we have 
ferent forms, विश्व 


The very first instance given in the Pratisakhya is “afiq ana" 
in place of “योनिम्‌ st” in Rgveda-samhita 1.194.8 (Padapatha “योनिम्‌। 
uta”). Other Pratisakhyas also give similar lists for their own 
sakhas. क e ; 

(3) The vowels «v, ‘at’, 'ऐ' and "यो? have been called sandhya- 
ksaras., i.e. diphthongs, in the Pratisakhyas *8' and “HY are even 
now pronounced as diphthongs. But ‘g-and ‘SY have now become 
simple vowels. The old Vedic Pronunciation of ‘¢ and ‘st? must 
have been “Az and ‘az’ respectively on account of the name sandh- 
Jaksara used for them in the Prátisakhyas. In the ‘sister language of 
the Avesta, there are six diphthongs, ‘az’ (corresponding to Sanskrit: 
Y’), ‘oi? (=Sanskrit *g’), ‘ao’ (=Sanskrit q), ‘ou’ (=Sanskrit “झो?), 
“ai” (=Sanskrit 'ऐ?) and ‘au’ (=Sanskrit st), In the Vedic language 
the fe vowel of a word becomes ‘qt in calling from a distance, 
question and a number of other senses. Panini provides for this 
in his suras VIII. 2.89-108. P. “'एचोशअगृह्यस्थादूरादधते पूवं स्यांस्यादुततरस्येदुती 
(51२21१०७)”, distinctly recognising the diphthongal character of “a, 
‘a? ‘@’and ‘sil’ provides for their pluti in the forms “ग्रा३इ? uris? “ग्रा३ इ? 
and *sris' respectively. The Makabhigya includes among the illus- 
trations **aferqarag? (vocative of afafa’), “teraz” (vocative of qz). 
The varttika ***arqfad छन्दस्युपसंख्यानम्‌ ॥३*।। on this sutra provides for 
the operation of this rule in the ordinary vocative in the Vedas. 
We have in the Madhyandina Samhita, VIII.10, “mmay tilagi] 


1. Ka es this terminology intwo of his Varttikas under the 
oe “q sis gn? and “Q 'आओच्‌ nyu”, /“सन्ध्यक्ष tq 
तपरोपदेशशचे त्तपरोच्चारणम्‌ uqu”, (Kielhorn I. 22, Shastri, 73) and 
““+सन्ध्यक्षरेष्‌ विवृतत्वात्‌ 1१०॥१ (Kielhorn I. 25, Shastri 83). 

A. V. Williams Jackson, Avesta Grammar,-pp. 15-18. 

Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. UI, pp. 421-422. 


EI DO 
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त्वष्ट्रा सोम॑ पिव care”, Other instances of “amg” in Vedic literature 
are 7ailtirtya Samhita 1.4.27.1, V1.5.8.4, Maitiayantya Samhita, 1.3. 
29, IV. 7.4, Kathaka Samhita IV.11, XXVIIL.8, XXX.1, Kapisthala 
Katha Samhita, XLIV. 8. For a word ending in ‘u’ we have in the 
Aitareya Brahmata “अवरपो$्वर्यारेड इति होता भ्रध्वर्य, पृच्छति (VIII. 2).” The 
mutation of ‘ए? (=‘ag’) into 'आ३इ? or of “झो? (919) into *zrss? was 
possible because the first element *&' in these diphthongs was of the 
same nature as ‘HT’, i.e, विवृत. 

(4) In the Simaveda ‘a’ in the Arcika text freely becomes ‘ar 
or “HI? in the saman. I may give only one instance from the first 
book of the text. The first verse, “aa आयाहि वीतये गृणानो हव्यदातये । नि 
होता सत्सि बहिषि u” becomes in one of its saman forms ‘विष्य? (of Kas- 
yapa). 

“aa आयाहि वीश। तया३ । . शणानो हव्यदाता 533 या ३॥ नि होता 
सत्सि बर्हा$२३३षी । agis २ इषाऽ२३४ ot हो वा॥ agis} षीऽ२३४५ IP" 
It is to be noted that ‘a’ in “त? of “हव्यदातये has become ‘at’, which 
is a विवृत vowel. 

Similarly in the विराड्वाम्यदेव्य saman “afta? becomes “ashiq”, 
“अरण्यो:?? becomes “म्ना । रण्यो:” (“प्रारण्यो:” in बृहदाग्नेय saman). -a there- 
fore, must have been of the same nature as ‘m’ for the rsis of these 
sümans. š 

Before leaving the topic of Vedic usage, I may point out what 
the Vedic Pritisakhyas have to say in the matter. 

, The Rk-pratisakhya® uses the terms विवृत and संवृत about con-. 
sonants only and not about vowels. The first verse of its thirteenth | 
Patala says : 


“वायु: प्राणा: कोष्ठ्यमनुप्रदानं. 
कण्ठस्य खे विवृते संवृते वा | 
भ्रापदथते इवासतां नादतां वा 
वक्त्रीहायाम्‌ उभयं चान्तरोभौ n 


Uvata’s comments are “erqi स वायुः. कण्ठविले विवृते श्व्रासत्वमापद्यते संवृते 
IKE... कण्ठनिले समे सति उभय श्वासंनादम्‌ प्रापद्यते ।”?. 


X. Feya Gana, Part I, Svadhyaya Mandala, 1942, P: 2. The special markings for 
स्वर have been omitted to avoid difficulty in printing. 

2. The Arcika text is ‘afta नरो दीघितिभिररण्यो:? etc., IT.0.1.10.1. For 
the saman see Samaveda Samhita, edited by Samasrami, Biblio- 
theca Indica, Vol. V, pp. 658 and 659. 


3 Edited by M. D. Shastri, Allahabad, p. 379. 
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This means that surd consonants are pronounced when the 
glottal passage is open and sonant when it is closed. 

In the first half of the fifth verse of this Patala 

“ग्राहुर्घोषं घोषवतामकारम्‌ शण 

एके5नुस्वारमनुना सिकानासू 1” 
“=” following a sonant consonant partakes ofthe sonant character 
ofthe consonant, according to some authorities, as it becomes 
nasal according to them when followed by nasal consonants. Here 
only the sonant character is mentioned as such and not its close 
pronunciation. 

The Vajasaneya Pralisakhya makes no mention of close or open 
pronunciation of vowels or consonants. Whitney’s references to the 
close character of ‘a’ according to sūtra 1.72 is wrong. We should 
look at the context of this sara to understand its meaning. We 
should consider eight süiras in this connexion : 


“ae कौ जिह्वामूले” (1.65) 

“इचशेप्स्तालौ” (1.66) 

“बटौ waft” (1.67) 

“रो दन्तमूले” (1.68) 

“लूलसिता दन्ते” (1.69) 

“उवोपोपध्मा ओष्ठे” (1.70) 

"अहविसर्जनीया: कण्ठे” (1.71) and then 

“सुवर्णवच्च” (1.72). 
Sütras 1.65 to 71 all speak about the sihana of vowels and conso- 
nants. ““सवर्णवच्च” must mean in this context, that savarga vowels, such 
as ‘a’ “ग्रा? “ara? “इ? "६? “६३? $ ऊ 3३, have the same sthina of utte- 
rance. Uvata’s reference to the dad character of ‘प्रर and the विवृत 
character of other vowels is against the text and has been imported 
from the Varltika and the Mahabhasya. 

Even the Taittirtya Pratisakhya which is a late text, knows of 
no division of vowels or consonants into सवृत and विवृत. The sutras 
«्आ्काराध॑मैकारौकारयो रादि:” (II. 26), 'sraserd: पूवस्य शेषः?? (11.28), IF- 
स्तृत्तरस्य” (11.29) say that the diphthongs Ay and ‘ai’ are to be prono- 
unced as ‘az’ and “r respectively. “'संवृतकरणतरमेकेषाम्‌ (IL 27)”, 
which is to be translated as, “The ‘भ’ sound in 'ऐ' and "iv is more 
dqa than ‘a’ standing by itself, according to some authorities,” is 
manifestly an interpolation because (1) it disturbs the order and 


in the Prütifakhya has the word dad been used. 
(2) nowhere espe ततर cannot be understood by the ad 


Unless संवृत is known, सवू : : 
Whitney’s pean on this satra (11.21) deserve reproduction here: 
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“We have another indication‘that, as intimated above (under 
ii. 12), our Pratisakhya does not recognise the close or neutra] 
pronunciation of the short a; for if it did so, there would obviously 
be no reason for referring to the opinion held by certain authorities 
respecting its assumption of that utterancein diphthongal combina. 
tion.? 

The possibility of its being an interpolation did not occur to 
him. He has also missed the comparative “--तर? suffix. 

The Atharvaveda Pratisakhya, published by him, however, 
clearly characterises ‘3? as a संवृत्त vowel, ““स'बृतोऽकारः (1.36), 

The Paniniya Siksa is recognised as the Vedanga text on that 
subject. It follows with slight Modifications the Pratisakhyas in the 
use of the words Tag and fra v. Thus we have 

“HARTAT तु कण्ठ्या स्यादेका रैकारयो । 
श्रोकारौकारयोर्मात्रा तयोविवृतसंवृत्तम्‌ Neen 
संततं मात्रिक Sq विवृतं तु द्विमात्रिकम्‌ | 
घोषा वा संवृताः सर्वे अ्रघोषा विवृता: स्मृता: ॥२०॥ 
स्वरारामुष्मणां चेव विवृतं करणां स्मृतम्‌ | 
तेभ्योऽपि विवृतावेडौ ताभ्यामंची ada च ॥२ शा? 
It should be noted that verse 2] characterises all vowels as विवृत, 

1 may here quote another text outside the Paninian school, 
which has come under the influence of the Pratisakhyas, It is the 
Varnasütra of the Candra Vyakarana. The relevant sutras are: 

“प्रयत्नो द्विविध आभ्यन्तरो TART ॥१६॥” 
“तत्राभ्यन्तरः ॥२०॥” 

“संवृतत्वं विवृतत्वं स्पृष्टत्वमीषत्‌स्पृष्टत्व च ॥ २१।” 
“वितरृतत्वं स्वराणामुष्मणां च ।।२२।।” 


“तृतीयचतुर्थपञ्चमाः सामुस्वारान्तःस्थहकाराः 
संवृतकण्ठा नादानुप्रदाना घोषवन्तः NARI 


Society, Vol. IX, 187 » P: 65. The twelfth sutra of the same 
Prasna, “aao नात्युपसंहतमोष्ठ हनू नातिव्यस्तम्‌” Speaks about the pronun- 
ciation of झ-वर्ण, ie, T, “ग्रा? and “आर? without any discrimination, 
2, Siksasangraha, Banaras, 1893, Pp. 379-380. Paniniyg Siksa, ed. Manmohan 
Ghosh, Calcutta, 1938, pp. 31 and 1l. Mr. Ghosh does not include verse 2] 
in his Reconstructed Text, PP. 1-3. 


3. Cindra Vyakarana, ed. by Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, Part II, Deccan 
College, Poona, 1961, pp. 391-395. 
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It should be noted that all vowe 


I ls have been called विवृत in sütra 


A careful scrutiny of Panini’s grammar has shown that his 
knowledge of Vedic texts was both extensive and accurate.1 

I have pointed out above that the great scholar of Sanskrit 
CR J acon Wackernagel, has called the close pronunciation 
of ‘a as the present day” practice. This Suggests that its older 
pronunciation was different, that of an open vowel. In the Avestan 
language ‘3° and ‘7’ were the only close vowels. All other vowels 
appear to have been open. The interchange of ‘a’ and ‘4’ in the 
Avesta? proves that the former was of the same nature as the 
latter.? Primitive Indo-European is Supposed to have possessed 
these simple vowels, a a, i i, u ū, e ह, od and 9, besides a number 
of diphthongs.* Excepting ‘schwa’ (‘2’) all the other vowels were 
open. ‘Schwa’ has not been accepted by all scholars.5 

A proper scrutiny of Panini’s grammar and history of the 
Sanskrit language through the stages of Indo-European and Indo- 
Iranian show that * and *u were Savarnas in actual usage and 
not in frakriya only. It is for this reason that they come under the 
operation of “as: सवे h: (P. VI.1.101) like “इ? *£' < sand 
Say? eq. 

Now, arises the question, how then after Panini or in areas other 
than his, ‘a’ came to acquire the character of a close (dad) vowel ? 
For a student of linguistics, the explanation that would readily 
come to his mind is that this change is due to the influence of a 
‘substratum language. The ‘ae’ sound in English ‘hat’, ‘bat? etc. 


l. Paul Thieme, Panini and the Veda, Allahabad, 1935. ` 

2. A. V. Williams Jackson, Avesta Grammar,§ 18, Note | (p.5), Hano Reichelt, 
Awestesches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1909, § 34, 3 (pp. 32-33). 

9. The Parsis of India, however, pronounce the ‘a’ of the Avestan texts as ‘q? 
in Sanskrit, i.c., dad, evidently under Indian influence. : 

4. Karl Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indo-germanischen Waa 
Reprint, 1922, p. 52, Joseph Schrijnen, Einführung Es das Studium der indo- 
germanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Heidelberg, 1921, p. 242. se RE 

5. Antoine Meillet gives the basic vowels as a, ¢@ and o ae D 
Introduction a Vetude comparative des Langues Indo-Europćennes, : e ae 
Paris, 1922. He does not include ‘Schwa’ (2) in his list. A me x 
to prove in a paper in the Transactions of the Philological recie pee = 
61 that ‘schwa? is an unnecessary assumption. See his nguage, 


Faber and Faber, London, 1955, p. 104. 
6. See exe Jean D London 1923, pp. 191-211 for a full but 


,» 
rather hyper-critical presentation of the 'substratum theory". 
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has been traced to Keltic influence. There was definitely a long- 
settled Keltic population in England when Teutonic people conque- 
red the land. Even now Welsh and Gaelic in the mainland and 
Irish across the sea are Keltic languages. 

The cerebral series in Sanskrit has been usually ascribed to 
Dravidian influence. Jesperson has not subscribed to this view. 
Dentals can and do change into cerebrals under the influence of er 
or *r' as in our Prakrits. J esperson cites, among other words, Nor- 
wegian ‘bard’ which is pronounced as *q8?, I had this verified from 
the lips of the Norwegian anthropologist Father P, Bodding. I have 
on the authority of late colleague of mine Dr. Abdus Sattar Siddiqi 
in the Allahabad University, who had been in Germany for seven 
years, that wurscht is pronounced in the German sentence “Dass 
ist mir ein Wurscht” as “मुष्ट' 

We cannot, however, explain all the cerebral sounds in 
Sanskrit words through the influence of “र! or “g. The marked 
Preponderance of cerebral sounds in Dravidian languages must 


remained in the North. It is these people who influenced the 
Aryans in various ways, including language. 

In Dravidian languages now current in South India, 
is a vowel Corresponding to ‘x’, It is pronounced as a close v 
Bishcp R. Caldwell saysin his great work on the Dravidia 


and was fully its 


Orin the eastern 

J. Ibid., pp. 196-197 

2. A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages, 
Third Edition, University of Madcas, 1961, pp. 132-133. 

— 9 A Progressive Grammar Of the Telugu Languzge, Madras, 1955, P- 18, 
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and southern parts of the countr 
Dravidian unaffected by Sanskrit scholasticism. 
The earliest extant Tamil grammar, the Tolkappiyam in sut 

form on the model of Sanskrit grammatical works! is such m 
lastic text. Its first part, Eluttatikaram is about the DE » di 
Tamil.* The influence of the Pratisdkhyas and the Paninty D 
on its treatment of the production of Tamil sounds is very clear.3 
It is not, therefore, surprising that Tamil ‘a’ and ‘a? are उट 
in sulra 85 of the Elultatikaram as produced by opening of the 
mouth".* All vowels are produced by opening of the mouth. This 
is true of both dad and विवृत vowels. This work unfortunately does 
not take us near Primitive Dravidian. 


y under the influence of Primitive 


पण्डितश्चारुदेवार्यः शास्त्री भाषाविदुत्तम: | 
प्रीयतामनया कृत्या काद्यपान्वयजन्मन: ॥ 


i i i lish by P. S. 

Tolképpiyam, Vol. I, edited with a short commentary In Eng ! 3. 

= dede Sastri, Madras Oriental Serics No. 3, Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, Madras, 1930. The 

9. Jt has two other parts, Shollatikdram (Tamil 


MEER refer to the Pratifükhyar 
üt -102 19-15. Sitra 102 appears to 
वका वत yp u not to the Vedas, as supposed by the 


Vocabulary) and Perul-Atikaram 


and the Siksa, all Veddilga texts and 
Editor (Preface, p. vi). 
4. Page]3. 
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VAKYA ACCORDING TO THE MUNITRAYA OF 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


G. V. DEVASTHALI 


Vakya in ancient India has been defined variously in differen: 
branches of knowledge from diverse points of view. It is, there- 
fore, quite natural that emphasis should have been laid in them on 
different aspects according to the particular need felt in that parti- 
cular branch. Thus, for example, the mimamsaka emphasized the 
points of syntactical unity and expectancy (arthaikatva and akan. 
kya)! while the grammarian apparently laid stress on the formal 
aspect. A lexicographer like Amara, in his turn, satisfied himself 
by giving a general description,? while the naiyayika (and the 


1. Jaimini defines vakya in the sūtra : 


avagamyeta iyad ekam yajur iti. 
?. This will be clear in the coursc of discussion below. 
3. Amarakosa has the following line about vakya : 

Suptinantacayo vakyain kriya và karakanvita. Nigesa (comm. on ekatin) 
takes the word vā here in the sense of ced and interprets the word supiinanta- 
cayah as meaning subantacaya, tinantacaya and Suplitiantacaya Thus according 
to him the line from the Amarakosa means : karakanvitakriyduacakaim subanta- 
cayatiiantacayasuptisiantacayanyatamar vakyam ity uktam. He further remarks 


cal definition of vdkya, Amara is rather giving the gencral idea Of a vakya; 
and this he has done in two ways. First, he in gencral describes vakya as a 


connected with a kdrake, The former touches the formal aspect of vakya 
while the latter has reference to the Semantic aspect of it. This very well 
explains the presence of vā in this definition in its usual sense. Furthermore, 
by karaka we normally mean or understand subject, object, agent etc. 
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knowledge they were writing ; 
g in, but i 
and several other branches also, It wie eee 


DN EM of the various aspects of, and the various points 
हा कीर as € about, a vākya; and further that they defined it 
only according to the need of the branch of knowledge in which 


marks we shall now tur ; : 
mar have to say about ies bie ae gee »i MEE Um 
differ from one another. i ss 
h The earliest of the munitraya, Panini, has nothing to say ex- 
plicitly about the nature of a vakya, though he has used the word 
vakya (8. 2. 82), and also vakyadi (8. 1. 8), and vakyadhyahara (6.1 
135). This would mean that he has for his purpose accepted the 
ordinary view of a vakya that might have been current in his day; 
and it may be interesting to try to find out the idea which P. could 
possibly have held about vakya and further see if it was in any way 
different from the views held by the other two munis. 

With this aim we now turn to katyayana and try to study the 
definitions of vdkya given by him. These are two: (1) akhyatan 
savyayakarakavisegamath vakyam] sakriyávifegagam caj; and (2) ckatin 
(vakyam). 

According to the former, a vakyais an akhyata (a verb) accom- 


(which are the senses conveyed by what are known as námikyaft vibhaktayah). 
It is, therefore, rather unnatural and strained to say that a kdraka may be 
tinvácya or tadatiriktapadavacya. Where the karaka would appear to be tiñ- 
vacya jas in the hypothetical case pacati bhavati), the tit (pacati) must be 
understood as having ceased to bea tii and assumed the nature of a sup 
(i.e. subanta, with sublopa). i 
Hence we see the maipayikas as also the vaisesikas emphasizing the three 
elements, namely dkziiksd, yogyatd and samnidki as essential in a vākya. Read: 
vakyah tv akank sayogyatêsamnidhimatam padindin samuhah (Tarkabhasa of 
KesavamiSra) Annambhaffa also has virtually the same to say about odkya in 
his Tarkasamgraha. The rhetoricians also appear to have held a similar view , 
as would appear from the following definition of ०७० given by Visvanatha 
in his Sahityadarpana : vakyain syad Jogyalatanksasattiyuktah padoccayal. 


1. 
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‘panied by an indeclinable, an inflected word denoting agent etc., 
and an adjunct of such inflected v ord. In addition to these it may 
also have a modifying word for the action. Now if we examine this 
pefinition more closely, we may see that the factors avyaya, karaka, 
Karaka-visesana, and kriyavisesana, are all of them, in one way or 
another, connected with the akhydta as its modifying adjunct. They 
all can, therefore, more concisely be described as viSesana of the 
akhyata, so much so that a vakya can be more concisely and equally 
correctly defined as akAyátam savisesanam. And in fact one unknown 
varttikakara has actually defined vakyain the words Savisesanam ityeva, 
as we learn from Paianjali.! 

In both these definitions, it may be observed, akhyata forms 
the main part of vakya; while auyaya etc., or visesana in the widest 
sense of the term, are only subordinate to it This indirectly indica- 
tes that a sentence must have an akhyata (or a word expressing 
action), while the other parts it may or may nothave. Thus we 
see that these definitions contain some points which are not abso- 
lutely necessary or essential. This would seem to make them not 
strictly scientific. For, as is well known, a definition in the strict 
sense of the term should contain only the essential or distinguishing 
factors—the differentia—of the thing to be defined. No unessential 
matter should find place in a definition if it is to be scientific.3 

This is perhaps what led Katyayana to give another definition 
more compact and accurate than the one given above. This other 
definition is ekatin vakyam. Here it is quite clear that the expression 
` ekatin is meant to define vakya, which, therefore, is the main point 
(fradhana) of it. Now since this idea, namely vakya, is anyapadartha 
(different from the senses conveyed by the words eka and dia taken 
singly), it follows that ekali is an anyapadarthapradhana compound 
(i.e. a bahuvrihi). There can, therefore, be no ambiguity as regards 
the verbal explanation or exposition of the word ekatin. According 
to this definition, then, vakya is (that) which has one finite verb 
(fiñ). This definition can be said to lay its finger on the essential of 
l. Read: apara dha] akhyatam sawise sanam ity eval Sarvani hy etani vitesanani. 

2. In this connection the following remark of Kaiyata is worth noting : dkhyd- 
tena ca kriyapradhanyam lak syate, tendtinante svapi ‘devadatten Sayitavyam" ityadi su 
vákyatvam sidhyati. 

3. Hence after defining and illustrating the thrce possible defects (dosas) ofa 


definition (laksana), Annambhatta remarks etadd isanatrayarahito dharmo 
laksanam| sa evasadharanadharma ity ucyate|T SD. 


4. Panini has defined Bahuorihi as anekam anyapad'irthe (2.1.24) and Bhattoji 
also writes : prayznanyupadarthapradhano bahvorihils. 
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a vakya, leaving aside all other matter or parts which are not essen- 
tial and thus may or may not be present i akya. T : 
of vakya is tii! and further its ८६८८८, TI = रा ne xay 
tion, vakya is what has one seb S ME S Ma 
factors such as avyaya, karaka eae er sae A ones 

2 , ; €tc. mentioned inthe earlier defi- 
nitions). Itmay thus be observed that of the two definitions of 
vakya given by Kà. oneis ratherloose and more ofa descriptive 
nature, while the other is a definition in the strict scientific sense 
of the term.? 

One more point to be observed in connection with this latter 
definition is the interpretation of the word eka therein. Ordinarily 
eka means one (the number one) and this sense is quite pertinent 
to the definition of vakya; for vàkya has and can have only one verb 
as even Pat. has declared it But in the Veda we do come across 
a passage pibapibéd indra stra sémam (RV.10. 22. 15; 2. 11. 11) where 
though formally the word fíbapiba appears to constitute two verbs, 
it as a matter of fact forms one verb only. This is clear not only 
from the padapatha, but also from accentuation. In view of such 
a possibility the word eka in this definition has been explained to 
mean samana, so that such passages also can rightly be covered 
by the definition ekatiñ and hence be designated vakya. 

This explanation of the word eka by samana, however, appears 
to be contradicted by a passage like stuhi-stuhid etc. (RV. 8. 1. 30) 
where though the verb stuhi is repeated twice, i.e. though here we 
have eka (i.e. samana) tit, the passage is not considered to be one 
vakya. The two words stuhi stuhi are treated in the padapatha as 


T t definition also, the word dkhyata is given a prominent position 
Lo ME that’ Con to the grammarians a vakya is. kriydpradhana (and 
not kartrpradhana as the naiyayika would have it). Gf. S7bdabodho dhatwartha- 
mukhyavisesyaka eva bhavatitt vaiyakarana dhuli I naiydyikas tu re kemana. 
visesyaka eva jyayan ity ahuli| (Jhalkikar, Nyayakosa, under $dbda )- 
2. Here one may be reminded of the two definitions of küvya : one given by 
` Mammata csi the other by Visvanatha. Mammat:'s definition, tad adosau 
etc is more descriptive than scientific. That of Visvanatha, namely saba 
rasatmakam kduyam, is more scientific. For criticism of both see P. V. Kanc, 
ohi tes. L . . . 
3 SURE ica there can be no sentence without an action (nahi kriyd- 
Er vatyam asti). But he equally emphatically declares also that 
there cannot exist two finite verbs in one and the same vdkya (na ca samana- 


s 1.28.1. 
vakye dve tinante stati). Mbh. on 8.1.2 d) word and renders it as pibas 


E un 
4. The padapatha treats this as one one hows that it must be one pada 


š ; ly one acute $ 
piba. "The fact that it has on fees (PA 61.158). 


i datlam padam ८ oe 1.1.10). 
5. Rd cetera HERUM na tu sainkhydodet (Kalyata on PA 2.1.1 10) 
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two separate padas and this is rightly done as is shown by the fact 
that both of them are accented. This in other words means that 
the passage containing these two words is not one vikya (i.e. ehatin 
in the real sense of theterm). This shows that eka in ekatih mus 
De understood to mean the number one and not samana. The tip 
pibapiba is not enclitic because it stands at the beginning of a bīda. 
Of the two stuhis, the first stuhi is also not enclitic for the same rea- 
son. The second stuhi, however, is subject to the rule jj 
(8.1.28) negatively, because it is not preceded by an atin. It is possi- 
ble to adduce a number of illustrations! to Show thata finite verb 
(tin) when it is preceded by a tinanta, is not enclitic, but is invari- 
ably accented. : 

ü It would thus appear that according to Kat. a sentence can 
have one #ñ and one only. It is worth noting that this view of Kat. 
has been fully corroborated and confirmed by Pat. ‘who, commen- 
ting on the varttika, atinvacanam anarthakam, Samanavakyadhikarat, on 

tinhatinah (8.1.28), has in no ambiguous terms declared that there 
cannot exist.two tins in one and the same vdkya.2 That one, vakya, 
cannot have a second fin is also indirectly indicated by Pat.. when 

he remarks elsewhere that a tin (i.e. a word expressive of kriya as 

opposed to a kri) cannot be syntactically connected with another 
tin (or kriya).2 The same again is shown by the fact that while 

commenting on 2. 1. 1. 11 he has given odanam paca tava bhavisyati 
as an instance of asamana vükya (i.e. not one and the same vakya, but 
nana vàkyas). It is thus clear that two out of the three munis of Sans- 

krit vyakarapa agree in holding that vakya is what has one tin and. 
one only; and there is no Cogent ground to suppose that they have 

in any way differed from the third. Had they really done so, they 

would surely have left some indication to that effect. Both Ka 
and Pat. have often differed from P. and have made no secret ofi 
Pat. has also differed from Kat. and quite openly again. 

as the concept of vakya is concerned there is not the sligh 
cation* to show that Kat. and Pat. differed from P. An 


hhali ^q], 


test indi- 

d yet it is 

1. A few of these are given below. 

2. See No. 3. on p. 209. 

3. Read: asti khalu vite sali Krdabhihitasya bhávasya tinabhihit calkrdabhihito 
bhavo dravyavad bhavati|...kriydvan na bhavatilkriya kriyayê [samanay fa 
acchalt...pacati palhati itiltadvac casya krdabhihitasya na bhavati| This quotation 
rom Patafijali shows that according to him a tinabhihita. bhava 
expressed by a finite verb) is like an action (kriya) and hence 
have any (syntactical) connection with an action (kriya) directly. 

4. It may be argued that the remark ० Pat, namely idam adyap iroain Kriyate , 
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held by some ‘that there is a difference between the views of P. and 
Kat. regarding the definition of a sentence; the former could think 
of more than one iii ina sentence, whereas Kat. took ekatin as a 
sentence’. This assertion, it is further added, has been made on the 
basis of a close study of P’s rule, tian atinak (8.1.28).' It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we make a close study of this rule of P. and see 
what P. has actually to lay down therein. : o 
It is well known that Ps rules have to be interpreted in the 
light of the adhikara or adhikaras governing them and at the same 
time according to the paribhasds laid down for that purpose. The 
adhikaras governing the rule under discussion are padasya, padat, 
and anudattat sarvam apádàdau (8.1.16-18). This last sutra lays down 
that the words spoken of in the subsequent saras shall be enclitic 
provided that they do not stand at the beginning of a pada. This in 
other words means that they will be enclitic only if in a pada they 
are preceded by some word or words. ` 
Furthermore, it has to be noted ‘that the rule under conside- 
ration is a padavidhi and hence has to be interpreted according to 
1] e paribhdsa, samartha ` padavidhih (2.1.1). Accordingly the rule 
means to lay down that a tif willbe all anudatta (enclitic) provided 
it is preceded by a samartha atin (i.e. any word other than a tin or 
a verb, syntactically connected with it). Now ordinarily there could 
be in all four possibilities, theoretically speaking :: In a pada the tin 
may be preceded by (1) a samartha atin, or (2) an asamartha atin, 
or (3) a samartha tin (4) an asamartha tin. The rule of tina atiñah in 
its positive aspects concerns only the first of the above-mentioned 
possibilities and lays down that the tin satisfying that condition will 
be enclitre. In its negative aspect the rule can be said to refer 
to the second and the fourth possibilities, where the conditions are 
not satisfied : and hence the tih in question will be not enclitre. 
As for the remaining theoretical possibility, it has to be observed 


that it is not a factual possibility, at all. It n only a um of 
imagination and has no foundation in facts. For as we have seen 
; rtha with reference to another # it must 


above, fora tiñ to be sama: p 
be REER ly connected with it. But as Pat. has expressly point: 


s ikai Kat. has here differed from 
vükyasamjfa samanavàk adhikaraS ca, shows that Kat. 
TM Ei RECEN = noted that in the two värttikas Goeres to by Pat. 
in this remark), Kat. is merely ` expounding P's view an nating ae emare 
explicit. This is shown by the further wo ES Ped d ze 
‘I. Se il dations of. Language 2 : P ० s 
oe came theorists on the Nature of the Sentence’ (pp. 377-393). 
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ed out, a kriya can never have such a relation with another kriya. 
Hence by the rule under question P. cannot be said to admit the 
possibility of two tiis in a vakya. P. has used the word fada and not 
vakya in the context here and hence ordinarily the rule must refer 
to a pada and not a vikya. But the idea of Vikya does come into this 
rul2 by the samarthaparibhasa though only indirectly. The idea of 
vakya will have to be accepted where we find the sdmarthya; but in 
the absence of samarthya there can be no vakya also. This shows 
that since a tin can have no samarthya for another tiñ there can be 
no ekavakyaia between one tin and another. This in other words 
means that a vàkya cannot have two fins. 

Rules in grammar, it may be readily admitted, have to be 
understood in the light of actual usage; forsurely they are based 
on it. Now so far as accentuation is concerned, fortunately or un- 
fortunately we have no means to ascertain the state of accentuation 
in common parlance in the days of P. For accentuation seems to 
have disappeared from common parlance ata very early date; 
and there is no trace of it in any non-Vedic literary piece of any 
date whatever. As a matter of fact it is found to be disappearing 
even from parts of Vedic literature, and appears to have been retai- 
ned intact only in works like the RV. Samhita. Such being the state 
of things we have no other means that would throw any light on 
the accentuation rules of P. We have, therefore, to try to under- 
stand and test these rules in the light of what illustrations we can 
find for them in the actually accented portions of Vedic literature. 
As regards the rule under discussion we have further to note that 
it (as also several other rules) has a reference to fada, which shows 
that it has reference to some metrical work. We shall, therefore, 
be fully justified if we try to seek illustrations and counter-illustra- 
tions for this rule in RV. 

Going through RV. we find that the rule linn atinah is quite 
copiously illustrated and in a variety of ways also. Thus agním 1!e 
puróhitam (RV. 1.1.1); tésam pahi $rudhi hdvam (RV. 1.2. lc) eva pāhi 
praindtha mandátu tva (RV. 9. 17. 3a); dgna d yahi vitaye (RV. 6. 10. 
10a) illustrate how a tin is enclite (Sarvanudatia), when it does not 
stand at the beginning of a pada and is preceded by an atin (which 
is a noun, a pronoun, an indeclinable, and a prefix respectively) 
which is samartha or syntactically connected with that tih. On the 
other hand, this stra can be said to ward off nighata (sarvanudatta- 
tva) in all the cases where a tih is not preceded by a samartha atin. 
Thus this sutra would appear to indicate Paryudasa (negation or 
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warding off) of three possible cases, namely (1) a tin preceded by 
an asamartha atin, (2) a tin preceded by an asamartha tin, and (3) a 
tin preceded by a samartha tin. Now turning to RV. we find that the 
first is illustrated in passages like, ¿oz pāhi, pratndtha mdndatu iva 
(6. 17. 3a), or frudhi brahma vavrdhdsvotd girbhih (6.17.36) where the 
tins mándatu and vivrdhásva are preceded by the atiñs pratncthd and 
brahma respectively which are asamartha (i. e. not syntactically 
connected with them). We can find illustrations for the second also 
in passages like : á devin ०६ ydksi ca (6.16.2c), or drca gaya ca 
vedháse (6.16.22c) where the tiis, ycksi and gdya are preceded by the 
tins vaksi and drca which are evidently asamartha. On the basis of 
these illustrative passages then we can be sure that in the sūtra 
under discussion P. intends to ward off cases in which a tif (not 
standing at the beginning of a pida) is preceded by an asamartha 
atin or by an asamartha tin. 

But when we come to the third item noted above (namely a 
tin preceded by a samartha tin), we find that there is no passage in 
the Veda (i.e. in available accented literature) to illustrate it. And 
this is but natural. For as we have already seen above a tif prece- 
ded by a samartha tin is an impossibility. Such a phenomenon 
is conspicuous by its absence in ) a language. For, as Pat. has 
remarked, it is impossible for a kriya to be syntactically connected 
with another kriya. And if thus such a phenomenon simply cannot 
exist in a language, that is, if it is abhdvarupa or if it has Me 
where is the point in arguing that P. has warded it of in the pre 
sent sutra ? Who can ward off an abhava ? Who woul A to on 
off or negative a vandhya-putra or khapuspa ? It i there ee rs 
rect to hold that P. in this sutra is warding ० ae (og 
can be preceded by a samartha tin which, ATE s pee nate 
held as possible. Hence it may now be concede b 


i the samarthaparibhasa the question of 

h १0) ber pied Si व्य tin or atin) docs not arise at all. र This 
as gue only possible point to be excluded by the word atiz in this 
pagum thag nar samarthatin). And since exclusion to be proper requires 
Ge a NS ossibility of what is to be excluded (cf. prüptipürzo hi prati- 
EXP ai RS that P. holds the possibility of a iii being syntacti- 
ae ee ith another tid ‘This, in other words, means that P. 
cally connecte Due vakya. But here onc may put the following प 
ae Sr aa P. (like Kat.) held vdkya to be ekatin only, how could he 
Ed E le (namely tinnatina )? There appears to be no other 


have framed this ru cisely. For atin here stands for all other 


way of expressing the idea so cou 
kinds of words except the ti. 
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think of more than one # in a sentence; and hence further that 
all the three mums of SK. wéakarana were at one in holding the 
view that one ०९१८ could have one tin and onc only. Cases like 
pibapiba and stuhi stuht, already referred to above, can now be very 
well explained on the basis of the rule tinn atinah without any 
difficulty. ; 

i Having thus seen that P. Kat. and Pat. virtually agree on eka- 
tin as the definition of vakya, let us consider some defects that may 
possibly be said to mar its value. This definition is sometimes said 
to be ambiguous,! because the expression ekatin can be understood 
either as a karmadháraya or as a bahuvrihi, and there is nothing to 
decide the matter one way or the other. This argument, however, 
is not correct. For, as we have already seen above ekatin is anyapa- 
darthapradhana and hence necessarily a bahuvrihi compound. 

.. _ lt is further said that early Indian’ grammarians attempted 
to define the notion of a sentence empirically, using what may be 
called the formal criterion and ostensibly without referring to the 
content of the sentence.? I 
Now, if by this itis meant to suggest that they were not aware 


of the meaning content of a sentence it is surely unjust. For P. him- 


rence to it. For, as we know, a pada consists of two parts, namely 
pratipadika and vibhakti (sup or tin); and both these are declared to 


1. Matilal, op. cit, p. 378. 
3. Matilal, op. cit, p. 378. : e 
3. P. defines Pratipadika as arthavadadhétur abrabyayah pratipadikam (1.2.45), 

Which clearly shows that bratipadika, dhatu, and pratyaya are all of them 


> appended to nominal or verbal bases. The same is again confirmed by the 
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the corr ae form of words to the avoidance of their incorrect forms 
(apasabda). This subordination of the meaning content to the formal 
aspect, therefore, cannot and should not be misconstrued. 
; It is further argued that this definition might lead to difficul- 
ties, because one might ask whether such expressions as paiya mrgo 
dhavati etc. which contain more than one finite verb should be re- 
garded as one sentence, or several sentences put together, or no 
sentence at all. But this should be no difficulty at all. For the 
definition would show that the statement in question contains two 
tins and hence forms two odkyas. Thinkers in India have, however, 
gone further and told us that several such unitary vakyas get com- 
bined together on the basis of akanksa (or vyapekşī) and form what 
is called mahavakya. A couplet attributed to Hari (Bhartr-hari) may 
be aptly quoted here : svarihabodhe samaptandm angangitvavyapeksayal 
vakyanam ekavakyatoam punah samhalya jayate|[ SEL 

Ancient grammarians are quite clear on this point whën:they 
give ayam dando harünena| and odanam paca tava bhavigy ati as illustra- 
tions of asamana (or nana) vakyas or sentences. But it must be obser- 
ved that these are avantara vakyas which combining together form 
one mahavakya. Panini, who appears to have tacitly assumed the 
ordinarily known view of vakya, is aware of both these and has 
composed his rules on the assumption of the one or the other as he 
found it necessary to do. Ordinarily he seems to have the unitary 
sentence before him; but when he speaks of more tins than one, as 
in cavayoge prathama, ekanyabhyam samarthabhyam etc. (8.1.59, 65, etc.) 
evidently he is referring to the mahavakya.* eu 

After all this discussion, therefore,; we may be justified in 
concluding that the three munis of gyükarana were-at one in holding 
that a vakya primarily is ekatih, thcugh they are not Unaware of 
the idea of ekavakyata of more than one ekatin (i.e. primary or, uni- 
tary vakyas)-3 It is not at all necessary to suppose that there ve 
any differences among them in this respect. , uds 


ilal, op. cit, p. 378. ify in his vain us 
! Mein ie किक what Kat. has tried to clarify in his vartttkas and this is 


what Pat. also has referred to in the words sarvam etad vikalpate « 


बोधे समाप्तानां i पुनः संहत्य 
3. Cf. the well known couplet : amie j) Ed ; ह 

जायते, ascribed to हरि (भतू हरि?) in his साहित्य A Oro ee 
4. I have to thank my friend and colleague Dr. S. D. Joshi for the enlig 


ing discussions which: I had with him on this topic. 
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INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT ON THE RAJASTHANI 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


R. C. DwivErpr 


Sanskrit produced first Middle Indo-Aryan languages and 
finally Modern Indo-Aryan languages of which it continues to bethe 
basic and rich linguistic and literary source. Rajasthani is no exce- 
ption to the rule. It wasaround llth century A.D. and onwards that 


Sindh and Punjab. Important amcngst these dialects are: (1) 
Marwari? (2) Dhurhdhadi (dag)? (3) Malvi (4) Mevatis (5) 


l. Prákrtacandrikz lists twentyseven varieties of Apabhrarní£a. 
ब्राचड़ो लाटवेदर्भावुपनागरनागरौ | 
वार्बेरावन्त्यपांचालटाक्कमालवरककयाः ॥ 
गोड़ोढहैवपाइचात्यपाण्ड्यकौन्तलसेहलाः l 


` 


कालिग्यप्राच्यकराटिकांच्यद्रापिणगौज॑रा: " 
भ्राभीरो मध्यदेशीयः सुक््मभेदव्यवस्थिता: | 


सप्तविशत्यप भ्रशा: वेतालादिप्रभेदत: n 
George Abraham Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 


-dialect of Marwari. 


-west parts of Ajmer-Mer- 
Wara, in some parts of Kishangarh and Palanpur, Shekhavati, Sindh and in 
Southern parts of Panjab. 


8. Spoken in area Comprising o 
parts of Kishangarh, Tonk, andi 
Its popular form is influenced eq 


Wari and Dhundhadi, Marathi has also influenced it. 
5, Spoken mainly in the north-western parts of A 


arati is marked over them called Va 


MEL E Hn 
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Rajasthani is the collective name for the above dialects. While 
the language of Rajasthan today imbibes the characteristics of 
all the above dialects and is a natural heir to their linguistic and 
literary treasury, it is the Marwari, like Khari Boli, which has the 
chief claim to forming the standard Rajasthani. Marwari as the 
literary language is known as Dingal since the 19th century A.D} 

An observation by John Beames regarding the relation of 
Sanskrit with Modern Arvan languages of India holds good in the 
case of Rajasthani also. “Let it then be granted as a fact sufficient- 
ly proved...that the spoken Sanskrit is the fountain from which the 
languages of Aryan India originally sprang; the principal portion 
of their vocabulary and the whole of their inflectional system being 
derived from this source. Whatever may be the opinions held as to 
the subsequent influences which they underwent, no doubt can 
fairly be cast on this fundamental proposition.’ 

Vocabulary of early Rajasthani? contains a comparatively 
small percentage of Tatsama words (say 20%) whereas the percent- 
age of Tadbhava words derived from Sanskrit (either through the 
process of Prakrit or directly) and of Desaja words is extremely 
large. The words of Persian and of non-Aryan source are also 


|. Thecarliest and clear reference of this name is found in a verse of Kukavi- 

Battisi by Bankidas, vide Bankidas granthavali, Pt. TL. p. SL. Budhaji, a near 
relation of Bankidas uses the term Digal and Dingal in his Dhaveta ६ 

(1) डीगल का तो क्या संस्कृत भी जाँशे । Verse No. 155. 

(2) डीगल में खूब गजब जस का गीत | Ibid, 156. 

(3) डींगल पींगल संस्कृत san में निसंक । lbid, Ind en E 
F it i ar that Dingala was recognised as a 
प ARAA eS C UNS Hindi) and from Sanskrit and that this 


e was characterised by the songs of glory of the brave Rajputs. Rajas- 


2 . Ki lan oe काठ 
eat s been referred to as Marubhasi in K uvalayamdla vide ATAT qadi, 


.91. š : 
2 n Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, John Beames, 


Chapter I. P. 2 Munshi Ram Manoharlal, New Delhi, 1970. 


3. Speaking about the percentage of Sanskrit, Prakrta and Apabhrarhsa words 


on the one hand and the words of Arabic and Persian origin on the other in 
i i M 

the Dingal literature as a whole ` > š 

"agente: गल में प्रतिशत ८० शब्द संस्कृत, भात और प्रपश्नंश के, ५ 


प्रतिशत शब्द भरवी फारसी प्रादि मुसलमानी भाषाप्रों के भ्रौर शेष शब्द 


प्रान्तीय Š i! डिंगल में वीर रस, मोतीलाल मेनारिया, हिन्दी सा० सम्मेलन 


ग d : > 
UE other modern Indian languages have definitely more of Arabic 


and Persian words and less of Tatsama words than Rajasthani. 
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in small number. In view of a large percentage of Tadbhava and 
Desaja words, a thorough study of the Rajasthani language in all 
its developments will prove amply rewarding. An examination of 
the three thousand words occurring in the Kanavajja Samaya of the 
Prthvi Raja Raso reveals! that the percentage of Tatsama words is 
16 and that the Persian words constitute a very small fragment as 
they are only fifty. Among the Tatsama words occurring in the 
above text the following may be noted : 
अंकन, अंगना, अंगुलि, अंचल, अम्ब, अंबर, अम्भोरुह, side, ग्रथ, अच्छ, 
अनुहार, अपर, अर्क, अलक, ग्रस्तमित, गत, SIT, आसने, इतो, इह, उच्च, 
उच्चार, उभय, एव, कथित, किरणा, कुंभ, कुसुमित, कोट (Fort), गंडस्थल, घन- 
सार, तंबुलस्य:, ततो, तटाक, तामस, नग्न, नभ, पावन, पुनर्‌, पुजा, विम्बेन, मरति, 
मंजीर, मध्याह्ल, मनोमय, TATA, रद, लोल, विवर्जित, श्य ग, संवेग, समादाय, सह्‌, 
aga and dig | 
An analysis of the nature of Tadbhava words in the Prithvi 
Raja Raso will require a comprehensive discussion on the Ra jasthani 
language proper, its phonology, formation of nouns and verbs in 
it, etc., which is not very pertinent for our purpose here. The poet 
of the Prthvi Raja Riso suffers from a pathetic desire to introduce 
Sanskrit in his work. He fails miserably in writing any verse cor- 
rectly in Sanskrit. Nevertheless, a number of stanzas are found here 
which are full of some kind of corrupt Sanskrit. Sanskrit was 
employed perhaps to demonstrate knowledge of the language of the 
learned and thus to earn recognition of the Pandits. Some examples 
of this may be found interesting and will eventually illustrate how 
early literature in Indo-Aryan languages imitated, though very 
poorly, the form of Sanskrit. What they wrote was a semblance or 
imitation of Sanskrit and never Sanskrit. In the Kanavajja Samaya 
there are eight chandas in this corrupt Sanskrit. They are : 
Kavya : Verse Nos. 20, 95, 141. 
Sataka : 140. 
Arya : 147. 
Sloka : 179,188. 194. 
The Kavya (Verse No. 20) is as follows : 
d कंडकमंडले कलिमले कान्तिहरः कः कवि: | 
तं दुष्टां त्रेलोक्यतुंगगहनी तुं गीयसे सांमनी 
I. Vide Pithoi Raja Raso Ki Bhasa, p.148 by Manvar Singh. Sarasvati Press, 
Banaras, 1956. Vipin Behari Trivedi has listed 150 words in his edition of 


the text Ghandavardai Awa Unaka Kavya, pp. 313-316. Considering the size of 
the text this number is very small. 
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अर्व विष्णु गामिनि अविज्ञते meg ज्वालाहवी 
जंजाले जग मार पार करनी दरसाइ सा जाह्नवी ॥ 

The Arya is as given below : 

तुलसाइ विप्र हस्तेषु विभूतिः वर योगिनां । 
चंडिय पुत्र तवोरह त्रीणि देयानि सादरम्‌ ॥ 
Verse No. 147. 

The Sloka is : 

qatig च यज्ञेषु कामकालेषु शोभितं | 
सवंत्र वल्लभा वाला रणकालेसु मोहिनी ॥ 
Verse No. 188. 

The other Sloka is: 

गुरुजनो नाम नास्ति तातमातविवजित: | 
तस्य काम विनश्यंति जाम चन्द्रदिवाकरः ॥ 
Verse No. 194. 

In Trotaka also ‘m’ is used to give the semblance of Sanskrit 
as in Trotaka Nos. 21-31: 

सुरनर टट चालं कुसुमति लालं ग्रतिजालं । 
हिम रिम प्रतिवालं हरिचर नालं विधिवालं ॥ 
Verse No. 28. 

Similarly again in Trotaka Nos. 203-211, 282-298 m is 
employed to symbolise Sanskritism. Gatha (see verse No. 179), 
Nārāca (see verse No. 248) also at times employed them trick. 
The following Gàthà is interesting as it embodies with necessary 
modification and simile an oft-quoted Sanskrit saying न गृहं गृहमित्याहु- 

“हिणी गृहमुच्यते 
eu यतो नलिनी ततो नीर यतो नीर ततो नलिनी । 
यत्र गेह गेहिनी तत्र यत्र गेहिनी तत्र गृह । 
Verse No. 273. 

The above examples of the use of corrupt Sanskrit in Prthvi- 
Raja-Raso demonstrate unavoidable impact of Sanskrit literature 
on Rajasthani. Thereisa popular saying that म्‌ e: ae EN 
The poets of early literature in Rajasthan seemed to : one is 
dictum to maintain their popular prestige as poets o consider- 
able calibre. The tradition of Sagbhasakavita ora TERR 
use of six languages, which invariably included RT i a e 
an unchallenged sway over the writers of poetry that such tricks.as 
use of ‘m’ for poor Sanskritisation came into vogue. 
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One of the important characteristics of Rajasthani is the use 
of Tadbhava words in more than one meanings. For example, the 
word Karatara from Karta in Sanskrit occurring eighty times in 
the Prihvi-Raja-Ráso means maker (Karla), cymbal (Karatata), palm 
(Karatala); the word kara (occurring 400 times) stands for hands, ray 
of light and trunk of the elephant. Being pronounced as Kada it 
also stands for buttocks (the word Kada being derived from vali), 

It was observed earlier that the percentage of Tatsama words 
in the Prthvi-Raja-Raso is very small (about (20%). This increased 
in later works of Rajasthani, particularly from the 16th century 
A.D. onwards. The Veli Krisana Rukmini Ri (1580 A.D.) by Prthvi 
Raj Rathor bears testimony to this. To illustrate we quote : 


मेली तदि साध सुरमण को कमनि 

रमण को कमनि साधु रही । 
फूले छंडी वास प्रफूले, ग्रहणो सीतलता इ ग्रही । 
git उठी श्रनाहत संख भेरी धुनि 

meaa थियो जोग श्रभ्यास . 
साया पटल निसामे मंजे प्राणायामे ज्योति प्रकाश | 


The Sanskrit words, such as Aruna, Abhirdma, Katja, JVayana, 
Griva, Patanga, Dhanus, are abundantly used in the Dingal Litera- 
ture of centuries that followed. The most brilliant poet of Dingal 
in the 19th century, Siryamal Misrana had freely mixed Sanskrit 
in his historical poem the VarnSabhaskara. It may also be noted in 
passing that in Rajasthani works, dealing with Sastraic subjects 
(prosody, rhetorics, astrology Dargana etc.) and in translations or 
adaptations or in works based on Sanskrit literature (for example 
Ramayana and Mahabharata) the percentage was still higher. How- 
ever, the Rajasthani works in prose had always a higher percent- 
age of Tadbhava words, even words of Persian origin, such as 
GUAT, आदाब, जमात, तमास, दखेस, फील, aed, फरमाण, बन्दगी 
were freely used. So much about the impact of Sanskrit on the 
vocabulary of Rajasthani. Now we pass on to its structural and in- 
fleciional elements. 

Sanskrit is synthetical or inflectional. Hindi like English and 
many other modern Indian languages is analytical?. In a synthe- 


I. From synthetical to analytical is a natural stage of linguistic growth and one 
need not import the question of Dravidian influence over analytical Indo- 
Aryan Janguages like Hindi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya 
as John beams has rightly pointed out, vide fn. 1 on p. 221. 
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tical language particles are not separable. They are incorporated 
into the words which they modify by varying the terminal syllable 
or syllables. In an analytical language particles are not even recog- 
nisable as constituent elements of the word with which they are 
used and new auxiliary words have to be brought in to express the 
necessary modifications of sense. Rajasthani, unlike Hindi, pre- 
serves both the inflectional and analytical forms. To illustrate 


1. Nominative singular, masculine (by termination in e): 
ढोले करह चलावियों करि सिणगार अपार 


(ढोला मारु रा दोहा) 
9. Nominative singular, masculine (by termination in simple 
stem) : 
(१) जप्यो प्रिथिराज (Kanavajja Samaya), 336. 2. 
(२) agaa गाउ (Ibid. 302.6) 
(३) fax gee (Ibid 189.1) 


3. Nominative singular, masculine (by termination in ‘u’) 
(१) Rag . (कनवज्जसमय (336.6) 
quit माल dag 
4. Nominative plural, masculine (by termination in a) 
कायरड़ा मंजन करे आँसू घार मंझार 
(कायर बावनी) 
5. Nominative plural, masculine (by termination in wl) 
पारस कीधी पंडिताँ सरब मिले संतांह 
(वचनविवेकपच्चीसी) 


6. Nominative singular, feminine (by termination in ‘i’ and 


re (mono tae 

1. Nominative plural, feminine (by termination in wt or at) 
(१) afeatat बाताँ बचे (सुजसछत्तीसी) 
(२) जाया रजपूतारियाँ वीरत दीघी वेइ ।* 


š Ch I in 4 Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
t y a ie y John Beames, Munshi Ram Manoharlal, New Delhi, 
guage b 


Reprint 1970. 


It is clear from the above examples that Nominative singular of Masculine is 
2. It is clear 


«ton in (i) u (ii) ए (iii) simple stem ‘and of feminine by 
formed by eee at s Nominative plural of masculine is formed 
termination ° 


by termination झा and feminine by wt. 
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The accusative singular of masculine is formed by either ter- 
mination in simple stem or in ‘v’ or in ʻe’, For example :— 
(१) वज्जपति वज्ज गहि 
(3) दिव दिवान गो देवरउ 
(३) हाथी घोड़ाए मार्‍यो (वेलि०) 
The accusative plural of masculine and feminine is formed 
by af and af.1 For example : 


(१) भिड़ज़ाँ wer arent भाटों मुंहगा वतरणहार 
(3) नराँ नठीणों नारियाँ (ginea) 

The accusative singular of feminine is formed by termination 
in “ and ‘a’. For example : कट्टारि and घ्ररघंगा, 

The instrumental singular of masculine and feminine is 
formed by ‘i? and ‘e’ and plural (both masculine and feminine) by 
“e° and ‘am’. For example : 

(१) कनवज्ज दिख्खन wang (कनवज्जसमय) 
(२) रुके निरदलिया रवद (राजरूपक) 
(३) पितनू कमलां पूज बारणामुख बड़भाग à 

The dative is formed by *e' ‘nu’ and af in Singular and by 
only uf in plural. For example :— 

(१) कलह करे मत कामणौं घोडे यी देताँह 1 
हंसाँ नग gf gui, दांत किराताँ दीघ | (सीहछत्तीसी) 
The ablative is formed by ë and af. For example : 
(१) नारवं हिये निसास पास न राण प्रतापसी | (दुरसाजी) 
(२) चिहुरे जल लागो चुवण (वेलि०) ; 
(३) तात fazat ग्रावियो (नाथुदान) 
The genitive is formed by 9, ऐ and wig. For example :— 
ढोले मन ग्राणंद भयो 
(ढोला मारु रा दोहा) 
(२) भाव टालिये wata (पृथ्वीराज) 
माथे मुगलाँह afa afa ater वाहती 


(रतनरासो) 
1. Inthe Prthvi Raja Raso ‘hi? is used for the accusative. As in— 


वीर चुनहि मुकुताफलहि i 
(कनवज्जसमय 98. 4) 
2. For plural ‘na’ is often used here which is perhaps short form for “af in 
Sanskrit. Examples पुरखन, राइन, सुगंधिनि 
3. The Genitive is also found without any ending. In such cases the Tatpurusa 
compound may also be suspected. 
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The locative singular is formed by and plural additionally 
by at. For example : 


(१) कंत घरे किम आविया (सूरजमल) 
(२) चंचलों चांद महा सरवर री पाल झआइज्मो रही 
(रतनरासो). 


For vocative either a simple uninflected stem is used or ¥ and 
ऐ are prefixed to the stem. 

From the above examples two facts stand out. Rajasthani 
maintains like Sanskrit synthetical forms and secondly its parti- 
cles inseparable from the stems are few and many of these are 
employed in different cases. Thus ‘ष’ particle can be used in all 
cases of singular masculine. In plural generally at or af is used. 
Another important feature is the use of the uninflected stem in a 
number of cases like instrumental, dative, genitive and the loca- 
tive. Side by side with synthetical forms Rajasthani developed an- 
alytical forms under the influence of the Apabhrarhsa. In Rajastha- 
ni two or more postpositions are found for different cases except 
the nominative and the vocative which have none.! 

It is clear from the above that the Rajasthani language has 
in its declension of nouns a great variety, namely : 

(1) Uninflectional i.e. where simple stem is used without end- 
ing. We have in Sanskrit such uncharacterised nominative neuters 
to the stems in-h and in nominative feminines ending in à (Rama) 
and those in i of the Devi class. The locative without ending (which 
is the oldest form in Sanskrit) appears in n- stems (for example, 
Ahan, Sirgan, Mérdhan,) and in the vrddhied forms of the i and u- 
stems. 

(2) Inflectional form has been treated at length and it has been 
pointed out how Rajasthani, unlike Hindi and some other modern 
Indian languages, is similar in this respect to Sanskrit. ie 

(3) Analytical form of the Rajasthani brings it closer to Hindi 


1. Postpositions are as under : 
(1) Accusative : ने, प्रति । = 
(2) Instrumental; करि, नइ, पाहि, साथि, RS, a ः 
3) Dative : कन्दै, ने, प्रति tie 
i) Ablative कन्हई, कनै, aix, थी, मझारि, मि, भा, माहि, हंत, हुता, हुंती 1 
(5) Genitive रा, री, रे, चा, ची, चे, चो, केरी, केरा, केरो, तपा, wit, , adi a 
(0) Locative : «as, ata, माँ, माझल, मधि, qa c 
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and other modern Indian languages of India and marks the impact 
of the Apabhrarzn$a. 

Other important linguistic peculiarities of Rajasthani marking 
the influence of Sanskrit may now be noted briefly : 

(1) In Dingal both dental and cerebral ‘! are found, while 
dental ‘I’ is common to classical Sanskrit and other modern Indian 
languages, cerebral ‘l’ is found in Vedic Sanskrit, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Lahandi and Oriya only. There are a number of words ending 
with cerebral ‘I’ where if ‘I? were pronounced dentally, it would 
change its meaning.! For example : I 

(1) Mali, gardener ; Mali, financial. 
(2) Mahal, woman; Mahal, palace. 
(9) Cañcala, horse; Cañcala, fickle. 

(2) In Vedic Sanskrit accent or stress on a particular syllable 
determines the meaning of a word. In Rajasthani stress on a par- 
ticular syllable or lack of it changes the meaning. For example ; 

Nara Woman, Lion. 

Kada Height, When. 

Maur Coin, Back. 

Pira Pain, Bride’s parental home. 

(8) Although palatal s does not exist in Rajasthani and 
it is always represented by a dental s in its script but in pronuncia- 
tion both are distinguished. Thus Sasatra in writing is read as Sastra 
Caturdasa as Caturdaga. This was clearly to maintain correct pro- 
nunciation of the Tatsama and Tadbhava Sanskrit words. Similarly 
a cerebral s is generally pronounced as kha but in Tatsama Sanskrit 
words the cerebral pronunciation is respected. For example, Poga, 
Asadha and Bhisma. A 

(5) Independent r changes into ri, for example, Rsi in Raja- 
sthani becomes Risi but in words with conjoined syllables, generally 
"Tatsamas, the r has been retained as in Smrii and Vrta. ` 

(5) Words of Sanskrit origin are changed into Tadbhavas, by 
various devices, as illustrated in the following examples :— 

(ü) दुरलभ--दुलंभ, gur— ei, कौरत--कीलि, धमधम, mui 
(by changing r into ra or its position) 

(ii) हेक-एक, एक-हेव, तुलछी-तुलसी, छमा-समा, रामण-रावण 

(by replacing e by he; s by ch and va by ma) 


1. In old Rajasthani Script cerebral ‘ was written like the dental. However 
it was always pronounced as cerebral as in Gurumukhi where also there is no 


separate character for cerebral. 
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. G) कैरव-कौरव 
(by replacing au by ai) 
(iv) समहर-समर, अंवहर-पंवर 
(by placing ha before ra) 
(v) ग्रारण-रण 
(by adding a vowel in the beginning) 
(vi) जीवण-जीवन, माण-मान 
(by changing words of N-stem in o na) 


(५५) पीवइ-पिवति, हुई-भवति 


(6) For tadbhava indeclinables the following words of Raja- 

sthani may be listed : 

परभातइ-प्रभात, रातई-रात्रि, अज्ज-प्रदय, TOIT, दूरइ-दुरे, तठे-तत्र, 
अनेठि-अन्यत्र, पाखलि-पक्षे. जेण-येन, जथा-यथा, WAS HS, झउभकइ-अकस्मात्‌, 
भ्रत-प्रति, ग्रागा-ग्रग्रे, नएवि-न तु । 

(7) In old Rajasthani, which was influenced to a large extent 
by Gujarati, there were three genders as in Sanskrit. But later on 
the neuter was assimilated to the masculine asin Panjabi and Hindi. 

(8) Agreement of the adjectives with their substantives is 
found both in Sanskrit and Dingal. 

(9) A simple future derived from the synthetical tense in Sans- 
krit exists in Rajasthani. For Example: करस्पूं, करसी, करस्यां, करस्यों, करसी 
and करसूं. It is the Sanskrit future isya as in karisyami which is re- 
tained by Rajasthani through karissami in Prakrita.! Side by side 
with karissali we get in Prakrita करिहूइ and thus in Chand's simple 
future -forms are found as in Tulasi :— 


हम सावंत सब gfe 
कै सिर तुमहि समप्पि हैं 
कै सिर घरिहों छत्र । 

Rajasthani has an interesting variety of metres. Doha, Kavilta, 
Chhapaya Nisani, Fhulant, Kundaliya, Davavaita, Vacanika, jhamal, 
Be-akkhari and Gita, and more particularly Doha (perhaps from 
Dodhaka or Dogdhaka in. Sanskrit) Kavitta and Gita, are mostly favou- 


1. In Rajasthani simple future is also found with the ending (4, as in :— 


š रिदास) 
1) बूईला बुधवायरा जल faa छोड़ जहाज (हं 
S पाकड़ जम घतेला फाँसी पापी इण दिन ने पछतासी 
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red by the Rajasthani poets.! A number of varieties of the Din. 
gala metres were named in Sanskrit such as Vidyddhara, Laksmidhara 
Saranga, Modaka, Naraca, Ardha-Naraca, Carcari, Amrtadhvanj 
Amongst Sanskrit metres freely used in Rajasthani are Upendravajra, 
Bhujanga-prayata, Taralanayana, Muktadama, Trotaka, Camara, Sardi. 
lavikridita, Guika, Harigttika, (ie. Harigita in Sanskrit), Chappaya, 
(Astapad? in Sanskrit) Vacanika and Paddhari (Padhari in Rajasthani), 
Use of a great number of Sanskrit metres in Rajasthani signified 
their close relationship. 

Employment of the Alamkaras is sine qua non of literary langu- 
age. Alarhkàras of Sanskrit are not only discussed and illustrated in 
Rajasthani Rhetorics but are freely used in literature. Given below 
is the list of important alamkaras employed with or without any 
effort in important works of Dingal.s 


Sanskrit Alamkaras in the Veli Krisana Rukmant Ri ; 
(1) Anuprasa-13; Yamaka-10; Slega-9; Vakrokti-7 ; Citra-1. 
(2) Rüpaka-58; Utpreksa-44; Upama-37; Svabhavokti-] 6; 
Dipaka-10; Apahnuti-10; Yathasarhkhya-9; Vyaghata-9; 
Parikara-8; Ullekha-7; Virodhàbhasa, Sarhdeha, 
Uddatta, Samasokti, Atisayokti (each six times), Hetu-5; 
Samuccaya-5; Vibhavana-4; Vyatireka-4; Pratipa-4; 
Nidar$ana, Kavyarthapatti, Atyukti, Bhrüntimàn, Pari- 
karankura, Paryaya (each three times); Drstànta, Sara, 
Paryayokti, Ekavali, Milita, Anyonya, Vigesa, Anumana 
and Pramana (each twice) and Visegokti, Tulyayogità, 


1. A number of metrical works in Rajasthani were written. The most important 
amongst them are listed below : 


(1) हरिपिंगल प्रकाश, (2) लखपतगुण पिंगल (3) रघुनाथरूपक गीतारो 
(4) रघुवरजसप्रकाश (5) डिंगलकोद (6) पिंगलसिरोमणि à 

Number of poetical works in Rajasthani are named after the metres that 
they use. For example : 

गोगंजी चहुँवाण री नीसाणी, ग्रमरसिह जी रा कूलरा, राजकुमार श्रनोपमिंह 
जी री वेल, कमाल झाउआ री, राठोड़ रामसिंह जी रा गीत, महाराज mA- 
fag जी रा कवित, सांगे रारो रा इहा। 


2. Vaina-Sagain (or harmonious relationship of the syllables) is exclusively 
Rajasthani alarokira. It has a bewildering variety and is most frequently 
used. It may not be Anuprisa or any of its variety found in Sanskrit but 
there can be no doubt that it evolved under great impact and extensive use 
of the Anuprasa and other Gitralankaras in Sanskrit. Figures after the 
Alamkaras indicate number of times that alarnküra is used. 
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Adhika, Udaharana, Sahokti 1 
(each Cus EIS a, Sahokti, Praharsana and Sikgma 
Dhavalapacisi of Bankidas 


Each Doha or Soratha has one or more Alatnkiras. However 
only 14 arthalarhkiras are used. Besides Hetu and Vicitra each occurr- 
ing eight times, Sama occurs four times and Aksepa three times. 
Each of Aprastuta-prasamsa, Samuccaya, Vidhi and Uddatta are employ- 
ed twice only. The remaining alarhkaras, Adhika, Ananvaya, Sambhava, 
Nirukti, Visada and Vinokti occur only once. 

In another work of his, namely, the Nitimafjari, Bankidas 
has used twelve arthalamkaras including Drstanta, Parinama, Upama, 
Krama and Vydghata (which are not found in the Dhavalapacisi). 
The best poet of Rajasthani even in using alamkdaras of Sabda and 
artha is Suryamala Misana. In his Virasatasat, Sabdalamkaras (besides 
Vayanasagat alamkara of Rajasthani) include Chekdnuprasa, Vrttyanu- 
brasa, Srutyanuprasa, Antyanuprasa, Lajanuprasa, Yamaka and others. 
The arthalarhkaras used in this Virasatasal include Upama, Utpreksa 
Rüpaka, Parikarankura, Kavyaliiga, Apahnuti, Dipaka, Atisayokti, Ayu 
kti (a kind of Udaita), Anumana, Vibhavana, Drsianta, Svabhavoktt, 
Rapakatisayokti, Paryayokti, Anyokti, Asamgati, Samasokti, Samdeha, 
Bhrantimin, Vyatireka, Visesokti, Vyajastuti, Nidarsana, Visama, Adhika 
Udatta and Praharsana. Besides onomatopoeia, personification and 
euphemism are also used in Virasatasai.! 


aaa DECRE D . . 
1. Some illustrations of the alamkaras fiom the Virasatasai : 


Upama : 3 Rüpaka HAE 
बाला, चाल म वीसरे घोड़ां घर ढालां पटल 
मो थण जहर समान भाला थंम वणाय 


रीत मरंता ढील की 
ठ fgat घमसाण ॥ 
Katyalinga : 


मैं तो विण सब हाँसिया उण भड़ एक महेस | 


मेहण' हैं भड़ हेतु विसेस ॥ 
dose n [sium = Ë = Atssayokti (with Utprek sa) 


aig न वाजो ठाकरां qtii घर दरजां पड़ 


दीन गुजारो दीह | झडे गिरां सिर झाट 

हापल पाडे हाथियां जाणे सागर-खीररे- 

सो भड वाजे dig ॥34॥ मंदर रो भ्ररडाट 11641! 
Sandeha Vibdrmd: —— 

ata हिये के सीस । 174 विण माथे वाढे दलां । 174 


Dipaka . 
मायड़ खाय दिखाय थण 
sur पण वलय बतायं | 
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The poet of the Dhola Maru Rā Dohā, having 41 alamkaras, is 
very fond of using alamkaras based on similitude. Thus Upama is 
used 109 times, Rupaka and Utpreksà 37 and 32 times respectively, 

Rajasthani literature has been enriched by all important sec- 
tions of society. Caranas take the lion's share and their contribu- 
tion is the largest. Jainas are next to Caranas only and their contri- 
bution to Rajasthani may not be excellentbut is very important! for 
a study of the evolution of the Rajasthani language from its earliest 
beginning to the modern times. Kings contributed to the Rajasthani 
in no small measure. The Krisana Rukmini Ri Veli by king Prithvi Raj 
is an outstanding work of Rajasthani literature. Amongst the Biah- 
mins the names of Narapati Nath, a celebrated poet of Bisaladeva 
Raso, Sridhara Vyas who composed Rana Mala, Chand and Saptasati- 
chand of Padmanabha who is famous for Kanhana De Prabandha and of 
Vyas Bhanda the poet of Hammirayana, deserve special mention. A 
Kayastha poet, namely, Ganapati composed (Samvat 1554)the Kama- 
kandala Prabandha, a love poem containing 2500 Dohas. Another 
Kayastha versified in Rajasthani the Bhagavata and the Gita (avai- 
lable in the collection of Manuscripts of Agarachanda Nahata). A 
muslim poet, named, Dhadhi Badara wrote Biravana. Jana, a mus- 
lim poet of great repute is credited with the authorship of seventy- 
five works many of which are in Rajasthani and deal with Singara. 
He was well-versed in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Rajasthani. 

The most important class of literature is by Caranas and 
Bhatas which is in Dingal and is predominantly poetry of bravery 
abounding in Vira Rasa.? This constitutes the largest part of 
Rajasthani literature. The Carana poetry is found in the form of 
Prabandha? (which partakes of certain characteristics of a Mahakaoya 
in Sanskrit), Gita! and in the form of other chandas such as Chhap- 
paya, Doha, Savaiya, Kavitta. The Prabandha form is borrowed from 


1. The list of Jaina writers is verv large. They contributed to Sanskrit and 

Rajasthani literature to a very great extent. Some of the Jainas like Jinaval- 

labhasuri, Jinaprabhasuri, Samayasundara, Dharmavardhana, Jñšr asara 

wrote in Sanskrit and Rajasthani with equal felicity. 

Some cürapas have composed secular love-poems and still others have trans- 

lated the Ramdyana and Mahabharata and other Sanskrit works. 

9. ‘The number of Prabandhas is very large, the more important being Canda 
Baradai's Prikvi Raja Raso; Veli Krisana Rukmani Ri (1381 A.D.) of Prthvi 
Raja (based on the 10th Skandha of the Bhagavata). : 

4. Gita is a type of khandakavya. The best examples of this class are Kallola s 
Phola Mara Ra Dohā (composed in 1473 A.D), Hala Jala Ra Kundaliya 
(1563 A.D.) , Vira Jaitasi Ro (1534 A.D.) 


to 
` 
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Sanskrit. However, Prabandhas called Visara eulogising valiant 


deeds and the poetry of bravery or virakavya are specially and al- 
most exclusively developed in Rajasthani. The erotic and devotional 
Prabandhas are to a large extent based on either the Bhagavata or 
the Ramayana. Ritiküvyas, such as, Hari Pingala Prabandha, Lakha- 
pata Pingala, Raghunatha Rupaka Gitaro, described elements of prosody 
and rhetorics of Sanskrit. The Gita in Rajasthani is the type of 
Khandakavya like Meghadula of Kalidasa. 

Rajasthani literature by Jainas deals mainly with Jaina reli- 
gion, culture and tales of both religious and secular character. I 
have already stated that the contribution of the Jainas to Rajasthani 
literature has been uninterrupted from its very beginning and though 
it may not have produced excellent literary treasure, its impor- 
tance in the study of the Rajasthani language cannot be minimised. 
Many Jainas wrote both in Sanskrit and Rajasthani and it is 
natural therefore that Sanskrit literature created by the Jainas 
influenced their Raj asthani literature both in content and style. 

A number of sects of saints flourished on the liberal soil of 
Rajasthan. Their literature generally ponders over God, Self, Maya, 
ephemeral nature of the world, identity or intimacy of self with the 
supreme self, life of saints, Hatha Yoga, glory of guru, word, Om, 
love of all human beings and instructions for leading meritoriously 
good life. In the immense literature of the saints of various sects, 
such as, Natha, Laladasi, Ramasnehi, Caranadasi, Dadüpanthi, 
we breathe the atmosphere crcated by devotional, Tantric and reli- 
gious literature in Sanskrit. : š A 

An important form of literature preserved in Rajasthani is 
known as Vacanika, for example, Acaladasa Khici Ri Vacanika (15th 
century), Rao Ratan Mahesadasota Rt Vacanika (18th century), Khi- 
riya Jagga and Mata ji Ri Vacanika (18th century) (by Jayacanda, 
a Jaina Saint. In this class of Rajasthani literature prose is mixed 
with verse making it campü of Sanskrit. We have no such form 
developed in Hindi. Bata, a word derived from Varta in Sanskrit, 
isa form of prose-literature in Rajasthani. However, Bata by 
Dhola Mart and Sadayavatsa are also found in both verse and prose 
giving a campu form as to the Vacaniki. Intimate, informed and res- 
pectable relationship between Sanskrit and Rajasthani is attested 
to by the fact that more than one Sanskrit Tiki is found on the 
Veli Krisaua Rukmint Rt (1581 A.D ) of Prthvi Raja, whichis a poem 
° h Skandha of the Bhagavata. Impact of Sanskrit 


based on the tent ५ 
‘on Rajasthani is underlined by the fact that all the important 


cc. , J 
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works in Sanskrit, more particularly the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Gita, Bhagavata (or parts of it, expecially the tenth Skandha), 
1 uranas, dramas, tales, poems, Sistraic works have been and conti- 
rue to be translated or adopted or used as source by anumber of 
[ oets of the past and the present in both prose and verse in Raja- 
sthani. List of such works is too long to be presented here and can 
be briefly illustrated by mentioning :— 


1. Works based on the Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagavata : 


गीता भाषा, दशम भागवत रा GT दसरथरावउत, वसुदेवरावउत, हरिचरित, 
भागवत भाषा निवन्ध by कृष्णदास, जानकीविजय रामायण, भागवत भाषा of 
किशोरदास 
2. Poems, Dramas and Tales of Sanskrit in Rajasthani : 

गीतगोविन्द टीका by महाराणा कुम्भ, भतृ हरिशतकत्रय, वेतालपच्ची सी fara- 
दास, नासिकेतोपाख्यान' (नासिकेतरी बात 1797), नासिकेतरी कथा, नासिकेतो- 
पाख्यान भाषा (1918), पंचाख्यान भाषा, पंचास्यानवात्तिक, बृहत्कथा भाषा, डोकरी 
री बात, नेषघचरित भाषा, सिहासनवतीसी, हितोपदेश भाषा, प्रबोधचन्द्रोदय by 
जसवन्तसिह (1720-37) प्रबोधचन्द्रोदय भाषा by माघोदास, मालतीमाधव भाषा | 
अह्माण्डपुराण भाषा (sanas) (1806), हरिवंशपुराण भाषा, भूगोलपुराण 
(1878) वाराणसीविलास (18th Century) by àa«ur पंचोली, गरणेशपुराण 
भाषा, माकेण्डेयपुराण भाषा (in verse) by दामोदर, दुर्गासप्तशतीव्याख्या, देवी- 
चरित by बुघसिह (translation of देवीभागवत in verse), अश्वमेघ भाषा, एक- 
लिगमाहात्म्य भाषा, गंगालहरी | विजयादशमीमाहात्म्य, श्रीक्ृष्णजन्माष्टरमीब्रतकथा, 
शनिकथा। तन्त्रभेद, TEM, परिचमावीश्षस्तोत्र, त्र॑लोक्यवोधिका, वेदान्तपरिभाषा 
by मनोह्रदास (1866), षट्धरिन by मनोहरदास निरंजनी, सवंबोधसार by arg- 
राम, ज्ञानसार, सिद्धान्तवोध, सिद्धान्तसार, अनुभवश्रकाश, अपरोक्षसिद्धान्त, ग्रानन्द- 
विलास । 
4. Jyotisa, Music, Ayurveda. 

लीलावती भाषा, शकुनसंवत्सरसार, ज्योतिषरत्नमाला, राघागो विन्द संगीतसार 
(based on the संगीतरत्नाकर) i 

रसरत्नाकर, षट्रसगुणागुरा, द्रव्यशुद्धिती पिका भाषा । 
5. On Prosody, Rhetorics and Dramaturgy 

रसमंजरी by रत्नसुन्दरसूरि, चमत्कारचस्द्रोदय by रसपृंज (1866), भाषा- 
भूषण by जसवन्तसिह, रससरस by शिवदास, ध्वनिव्यंग्याथंचन्द्रिका by acfa, 


1. All figures within Frackets signify date of the Manuscripts in Samvat. The 
mss are deposited with the Rajasthan Pracyavidya Pratisthana. 
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भाषाभूषण, रसिकसिरोमणि by रामसिह, छुन्दसार रत्नावली by हरिरामदास, 
पिगलशिरोमरिग by कुशललाल, हरिपिगलप्रवन्ध by जोगीदास, डिगलकोश by 
मुरारिदान, छन्दसार पिंगल and a number of other works by Surati 
Misra. 

Jainas developed various forms of comments on Sanskrit, such 
as Balavabodha, Tavba and the number of such works is very 
large.! 

What has been given above is simply a casual illustrative list 
of Rajasthani (Dingal and Pingal) works hastily taken down from 
the catalogue of Sanskrit and Rajasthani manuscripts deposited 
with the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur. In many 
cases the names of writers are unknown and even the dates of the 
manuscripts are not traceable. 

Sanskrit contributed words, content, fo m and style to Raja- 
sthani, which in its turn inspired the poets of Rajasthan to write 
- Sanskrit works eulogising bravery, chivalry and culture of Raja- 
sthan. These works in Sanskrit have at times the same atmosphere 
as found in the popular speech. It was but natural because a poet 
who wrote both in Sanskrit and Rajasthani could not split himself 
emotionally. The result is that we have a number of small and big 
poems in Sanskrit eulogising Hindu kings of Rajasthan and not 
surrendering literary results of their talents to the Dillt;vara as the 
king amongst Pandits, Panditaraja Jagannatha did (दिल्लीश्वरो a 
जगदीश्वरो बा मनोरथान्‌ quud समर्थः). Rajasthani (particularly Dingala) is 
known primarily for its carana literature glorifying the deeds of the 
brave kings. Sanskrit poets also gave a number of Sanskrit Kavyas 
and Mahakavyas such as the following :— 

राजरत्नाकर ( 1709)? ग्रमरसार ( 1665), श्रीजगतसिंह महाकाव्य (1685), 
झमरकाव्य, पृथ्वी राजविजयमहाकाव्य (1849), प्रबंधचिन्तामणि (1361), वीर- 
तरंगरंग (1981), वीरवंशवणान (1982), पृथ्वीराजविजयमहाकाव्य (13th 
century A.D.), मानप्रकाश महाकाव्य (16th century A.D.), ईरवरविलास 
महाकाव्य (16५1 century A.D.), कच्छवंशमहाकाव्य (18th century A.D.), 
जयवंशमहाकाव्य् (19th century A.D.), मानवंशमहाकाव्य (20th century 
A.D), वीरभूमि (1787), हमी रमहाकाव्य (1460), सुरजनचरित्र (1635), 
प्रतापोदय, प्रतापविलास काव्य 1 


See राजस्वानी साहित्य की गौरवपूर्ण परम्परा-प्रगरचंद नाहटा, राधाकृष्ण प्रकाशन, 
दिल्ली--१६६७. 


9. Dates within brackets arc in Vikrama era 


i. 


unless otherwise specified. 
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Like Rajasthani, Sanskrit also used words of local and Persian 
origin, such as : लत्ता, सलामं, डूंगरपुर, नबाव, लड्डूक, चौकड़ी, जहाज, सिसोदिया, राणा, 
नाल (as found in the राजप्रशस्ति of रणछोड़ भट्ट, a work of 1718-1732 V.S.). 

It is not only that the poets like Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhiti of distant past inspired the Rajasthani literature but in 
fact contemporary poets of Sanskrit and Rajasthani sang together 
the chorus of Rajput chivalry and displayed loyalty to their kings 
and love and admiration for the history and culture of Rajasthan. 

A detailed and critical study of the Rajasthani language is 
still a desideratum. Much in literary works is awaiting publication 
and much of what has been published needs critical editing. A 
standard etymological dictionary of Rajasthani is yet to be conceiv- 
ed. One may expect and hope that this will be done before long 
but until that is done any study of this kindas mine will suffer from 
a lack of critical source material. Simlarly works in Sanskrit writ- 
ten in Rajasthani need be edited, translated and published so that 
the rich source material may be available to the students of history, 
culture, language and literature. 
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NIMITTA 
J. Gonna 


In the dictionaries the well-known word nimitta is as a rule 
translated by “एपी, mark, target; sign, omen; cause, motive, ground, 
reason.” Thus Monier-Williams, following in the track of the Pet- 
: ersburg Dictionary, and Stchoupak, Nitti and Renou in their Sanskrit- 

French Dictionary. However, V.S. Apte, (P. K. Gode and C. G. 
' Karve), The practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Poona 1958) 
provide us with a longer list of meanings which, moreover, they 
have put in a different order : 1 Cause, motive, ground;' 2‘Instru- 
mental or efficient cause; 3 Any apparent cause, pretext; 4 Mark, 
sign, token; 5 Butt, mark, target; 6 Omen, prognostic (good or bad); 
7 Means of knowledge; 8 Function, ceremony’. Now, some problems 
arise. First, as to how many *meanings' must be distinguished, three 
or eight ? And in the second place, how are these ‘meanings’ con- 
nected with one another? The question may even beputas to 
whether we should distinguish more than one word nimitta. As far 
as L am aware; these questions have never been answered. 
This article is an attempt to get some light on the difficulty. 
The technical term nimittasaptamt is, to begin with, variously trans- 
lated or ‘explained, for instance as “the seventh case (locative) 
indicating the cause or motive” (Monier-Williams). Speyer? at the 
time argued that “as the locative often denotes the spot, towards 
which there is some movement, so it may be used at the very large 
extent to signify the person or thing, towards which some action is 
directed, in other terms, that on account of which something is done. 
Speaking exactly, the dative-like locative...is but a consequence of 
this general faculty to denote that, about which one 1s engaged š To 
my regret, I must disagree with my learned compatriot. First, it is, 
in my opinion, possible to reduce all types or classes of datives to 
the same denomination : the Sanskrit dative? is in principle the case 
1. Similarly, V.M. Apte, The. students: Sanskrit-English dictionary, Delhi ‘1959, 


p. 289* 
2. J. S. Speyer, r pum 
9. "I refer to my paper The unity of the: 
(Amsterdam 1962), p. 141 f- 


iskri ; Leyden 1886, p“ 111. 
Sanskrit Syntax; eY ‘Vedie dative, in the periodical Lingua, 11 
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assumed by a nominal form when it refers to ‘the object in view? 
(this does not necessarily imply a conscious intention on th 
of the subject of the sentence). According to the Indian aut 
the dative occurs tadarihye, not kriyapye (cf. Pataiijali, Maha 
on Panini 2, 3, 13). Thelocative on the other hand issaid to 
the abode, receptacle of an action or of a thing or the sph 
: which the action takes place (adhara). Generally speaking, 
said that when an ancient Indo-European noun appears in the lo- 
cative the speaker would indicate that a thing is, oran action takes 
place in the sphere of, within the range of, orin relation to, the 
idea expressed by that noun. The definition ‘cn account of which? 
may at first sight seem plausible and ‘locative of motive'—that is 
expressing that which influences the desires or incites the will of the 
subject in a particular direction so as to induce a specific action— 
may serve for practical purposes. The question however arises as 
to why Sanskrit has carmani dgipinam hanti (translated **he kills the 
panther for, or on account of, its skin? : Kasika on Panini 2, 3, 
36) beside yupaya daru **wood for, i.e. in order to make a sacrifi- 
cial post” (Kasika on Panini 2, 3, 13). The answer seems to be 
that in the latter case the subject has the post (which is to be made 
in view—similarly, in upadhyayaya gam dadati the cow is not in the 
teacher's possession before it is given to him (cf. Panini 2, 3, 187.) 
—, in the former case the existence of the skin is not only a fact 
but also a necessary. preliminary or presupposition for the action. 
If the panther’s skin had not been eagerly desired, the animal 
would not have been killed. Thus in Chand. Up. 2, 22, 3 tam yadi 
svaresupalabheta “if one should reproach him for his vowels" the 
vowels are, itis true, ‘the immediate cause of the statement, the 
motive of the reprehension, viewed as a spiritual place”; but there 
is no denying that the pronunciation of the vowels is, as the motive 
a preliminary fact determining.a definite action and so is the field 
in ksetre vinadante “they are at law on account of a ficld” (Kasika, 
` on Panini 1. 3. 47). 
However, ‘motive’ cannot be the adequate translation in any 
grammatical context. In the construction with two accusatives of 
‘the type gam dogdhi payah “he draws the milk out of the cow” the 
cow denoted by the accusative gam is considered the nimitta of the 
action. Compare Kasika, on Panini 1. 4. 51...éasya nimittam gavadi, 
tasyopayujyamanapayahprabhrtinimittasya gavadek karmasamjha vidhiyate. 


€ part 
horities 
bhasya, 
denote 
ere in 
it may be 


1. Thus (in French) L. Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite, Paris 1930, p. 311. 
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panina kamsyapatryam gam dogdhi pa = 
s yah. panyadik imit- 
tam tasya -kasman na bhavati. naitad asti ps z nam aby upayo gamm 
H Bes ki i - vihita hi tatra karanádisamjna 
... Here nimittam is that which, either as the hand of the milk 
as the cow, must simply be there, or is’ i RI UT 
z ee: , necessarily presupposed, if 
the action of milking is to take place. In thi š 
hors! bce . In this connection some 
authors! speak of **the formal cause of a grammatical operation" 
an explanation which cannot be corroborated by the PraribhigE 
nimiltabhave naimittikasyd, ; 
cause’ the shape gee EAE As long as wemean by ora) 
प तेशी E E , metap orically, the structure or organizing 
principle whic istinguishes a thing from other bits of the same 
dE the formal cause of a statue is its human shape—this 
exp scs 3310000003 Nor is it felicitous in connection 
with arttika 2 in the Mahabhasya on Panini 3, 1, 1 prakrtyupapa- 
dopadhayoh nimittam pratyayo nimitti. 
The words nimittanaimittikayor ayam kramah in Kalidasa, Sak. 
(1590 quoted by Apte, Gode and Karve—are explained as kdrya- 
küragayor ayam kramak (Raghavabhatta) and translated by “this is 
the order kd cause and effect (viz. “first appears the flower and 
then the fruit, first the clouds, then the shower of water"?). Here 
also nimitta is a state of affairs, or anything such, that, if it were 
not present, the effect would not occur. The same explanation is 
applicable in cases such as Bhag. Pur. 3, 7, 32 where nimitía is 
said to denote “the instrumental or efficient cause” : dharmartha- 
kamamoksanam nimitlany avirodhatah. The opposite is upaddna 
«material cause"; Compare also nimittam eva brahma syad 
upüdanam ca veksanal (Adhikaranamala quoted by Apte, Gode and 
Karve). Nobody will however deny that inthis case also the nimitta 
is that which is presupposed. In cases such as Bhagavadgita 11, 
33 mayaivaite nihatah purvam eva nimittamatram bhava...some scholars 
translate... “any apparent cause, pretext (Apte, Gode and Karve), 
others ‘‘be thou no more than a means”, ‘instrument’ 24, or **occa- 
.sion".5 All these translations are only approximately correct, 


` 1. E.g. K. V. Abhyankar, 4 dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar, Baroda 1961, 


. 205. 
: 2. See M.R. Kale—K. M. Shembavanekar, The Abhijñanatakuntalam of Kali- 
: dasa, Bombay 1934, Transl. p. 80. 
3. W.D. P. Hill. The Bhagavadgita, Oxford 1923. 
4. F. Edgerton. The Bhagavad Gita, Cambridge Mass. 1944, I, p. 113 and R.C. 
Zaehner, The Bhagavad. gita, Oxford 1969,p. 21; cf, also R. Garbe Die 
Bhagavadgita, Leipzig 1921, p. 184. ; 
5. S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, London 1948, p. 280. 
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because what is meant is this: the death of the enemies is inevitable 
but one factor in the antecedent, viz. Arjuna’s action, is still wante 
ing. Similarly, Ventsamhara. 1, 22 +-nimittamatrena bandavakrodheng 
bhavitavyam. For the general meaning ‘‘cause’’ see e.g. also Sveta- 
$vatara Up. 1, 4 dvinimittamoham **whose one delusion (arises) from 
two conditioning causes”; Mahabharata, 13, 20, 50 sa vepamandnor 
nimillam Sitajam tada] vyapadisya maharseh" ... pretending to ह 
with cold”. 

In the frequent cases of the type Mahabharata 5, 175,17 
kanyanimitiam...tatrastd utsavo mahan! 3, 63, 18 visanimitta (fida) dd 
Ramayana 2, 27, 1 vanavasanimittaya bhartaram idam abravit, ines 
can be no doubt whatever that the girls, the poison and the idea of 
dwelling in the forest were, in a large sense, the state of affairs, the 
‘something’ which were the ‘cause’ —likewise in a large sense cr 
some result, effect or occurrence, notwithstanding the fact that 
other factors may have been present in the antecedent also. 

At first sight the meaning ‘‘omen, good or bad Prognostic’? 
seems widely different. If, however, we remember that in the view 
of the ancient Indians an omen and the occurrence which is indi- 
cated or foreboded by it are so closely connected that the latter 
cannot happen if the former is annulled or is made inoffensive. or as 
it is called, is propitiated (Santi : cf. e. g. Varahamihira, Brhatsarh- 
hita, 49, 8 afubhanimittotpattau Sastrojfah Sintim adifed rajhap), we 
are aware that the relation between an omen and the event. which 
happens after its occurrence was believed to be ‘causal’—in the 
above sense—in nature. (According to the Amarakoga a nimitia 
is a “cause or prognostic sign: nimittam hetulaksmanoh). When Arjuna 
sees adverse omens (Bhagavadgita 1, 31 nimiltani.. .viparitüni) he is 
apsolutely convinced that some evil will occur as their ‘effect? or 
‘fruit’ (phala, e. g. Yajfiavalkya 3, 171; Kullüka, on Manusmrti 6, 
50) and in Kalidasa's Raghuvarhéa the opportune appearance of 
the cow is an auspicious preliminary event indicating the near ful- 
filment of the king's wishes? The term is also used by the inter- 

I. P. Ch. Roy, The Mahabharata, X, Calcutta n, d., p. 121, 


2. Irefer to J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens. I. Stuttgart 1960, p. 112; D. J. 


Kohlbrugge, Atharvayeda-Parisista über Omina, Thesis Utrecht 1938, pe 


3. Specialized uses such. as that in Varāhamihira, Brhassambita 21, 35 ff. (where 
H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, 1, The-Hague 1913, 0. 265 translated **con- 
comitant”’) need not detain us : the nimitidni of a cloud-embryo, viz. wind, 
rain, lightning etc. are omens, marks, tokens also. I would -however avoid 
the translation *'symptom" (the same, on 43, 30). क ES 
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preters of dreams : Jagaddeva, Svapnacintamani 1, 98 states that 
the appearance of definite birds is a nimitta of wealth (dhanasampat- 
tinimittam): Von Negelein translated “causes or brings about.” 
Hence also the compound pürvanimitta (Pali pubbanimitta) in Buddh- 
ist literature : “the ‘advance-sign’ prognosticating something that 
is to happen in the future, especially of the thirtytwo signs which 
precede and forecast the birth of a Bodhisattva.2 That in contra- 
distinction to an ulpata, which generally denotes an unlucky portent, 
a nimitta may also be auspicious is an argument in favour of the 
basic and general meaning of the term assumed in this article. That 
it is often restricted to special prognostic signs such as throbbing 
of a person's limbs? is one of those special acceptations which may 
always be expected to develop in definite contexts and milieus. 
Itis not surprising that the term nimitla was also applied to the 
personal physical marks, traits or characteristics (of the body, but 
álso of dress and ornaments) which are likewise a ‘basis’ for pro- 
gnostication : here the translation “features. is hardly 
adequate. When in the Pàli Jataka 108 (I, p. 420) a queen is des- 
cribed as uddhumatakanimittasadisa this may for clearness’ sake be 
rendered by ‘almost bloated in appearance”’,® but a more precise 
translation would be “‘like (similar to) the signs, marks or outward 
appearance of being bloated”. Conclusions with regard to the state 
of health of the lady are drawn from her outward appearance and 
so this must not only exist (be visible), but also precede these con- 
clusions. 

The same explanation applies to the frequent use in cases 
such as Visuddhimagga, 1.54 na nimittaggahi ti itthipurisanimittam va 
subhanmülttadikam va kilesavatthubhitam nimittam na ganhati, ditthamatte 
yeva santhati «He does not apprehend the ‘sign’ (nimitta) of wom 
or man, or any ‘sign’ that is a basis for defilement such as the sign 
of beauty, etc. :he stops at what is merely seen", a passage ves 
is commented upon as follows®: “Here it is the ‘sign of woman 
Der Traumschl issel des Jagaddeva, Giessen 1912, p. 106. As 


ctween dreams and omers sec Jagaddeva 2, 158. 
Buddhist. Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary, 


1, . J. Von Negelein. 
to the relation b 
For some particulars sec F. Edgerton, 


1953, p.351. ` 
New UE i harmasastra, V. Poona 1262 p. 743. 


3. See P. V. Kane, History ef D i 
+. pre The Mahavaste, LIL, London 1956, p. 143 (translating TIT, 


148, 3). 2 
5. EW: eee The Jataka translated, I, London 1957, p 251. 


+. See Bhikkhu Nagamoli, The path of Purification, Colombo 1956, p. 21. 


1 
D 
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because it is the cause of perceiving as ‘woman’ all such things as 
the shape that is grasped under the heading of the visible data (ma- 
teriality) invariably found in a female continuity... *The signs of 
beauty’ here is the aspect of-woman that is the cause for the arising 
of lust?.! Compare also contexts such as ibidem, 1, 63 “What is 
hinting (naimittikata) ? A sign to others, giving a sign, indication 
०००००० and 77 “a sign (nimitta) is any bodily or verbal act that gets 
others to give requisites”. In the Abhidharmakosa2 1, 28 it reads: 
samjña nimittodgrahanatmika **notion (consciousness) consists in the 
comprehension of the ‘signs’. In certain contexts the meaning 
can be ‘mere sign, appearance’ : Saddharmapundarika 57, 7 nimit- 
tasamjfin' iha balabuddhindm ‘‘for fools who form notions based on 
appearances'*?, 

With reference by dhyana (Pali (jhdna) a nimitta is a *sign' or 
‘mental reflex or image’ which, if it refers to an object of sensory 
perception, calls forth or elicits a patibhaga ‘‘likeness, resemblance” 
or,.inthe other case, an uggaha “‘perception”. In other words 
in Buddhist meditative practice a ‘sign’ (nimitta) is a definite super- 
sensual appearance which, whilst occurring as the immediate result 
of his meditation, makes the adept certain about the success of his 
efforts.’ See e.g. Visuddhimagga 4, 22 (dealing with the earth 
kasina): “One who is learning the earth kasina apprehends the ‘sign’ 

in earth...He sees to it that that ‘sign’ is well apprehended...Seeing 
its advantages and perceiving it as a treasure..., making it dear to 
him, he anchors his mind to it, thinking, *...In this way Ishall be 
freed from ageing and death" (see e.g. also 4,72; 74 : **...confront- 
ing the ‘sign’ (and knowing,) ‘now absorption will succeed’; 8, 
141, and 7, 51 the story of the frog which after apprehending such 
`a ‘sign’ was reborn in a divine palace; seeking for the reason, ‘the 
found that it was none other than his apprehension of the sign in the 
‘Blessed One's voice"). In Pali, the expression nimittam ganhatt 
means “to make something the object of a thought, to catch upa 

theme for reflection”, e. g. Majjhima-Nikaya IT, 62. 

1. GF also the definition in Lankavatdrasitiva, 228, 6f. : Jat. samsthanakrtivise sã- 
kararüpadilak sanam dySyate tan nimittam.—The acceptation sexual organ (Vina- 
Japitaka IIT, 129) impresses us as being a specialization. 

2. L. dela Vallée Poussin, Abhidharmakosa, Paris-Louvain 1923-1931, I, 28. 

3. For other places and particulars see Edgerton, o. c., p. 297. 

4. S. Lindquist, Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund 1932, p. 50 ff. 

D. See e.g. H. Beckh Buddhismus. Berlin-Leipzig 1916, II, p. 47 and compare 
also E. Conze, Buddhist thought in India, London 1962, p. 62; Th. Stcherbat- 
sky, The central conception of Buddhism, Calcutta 1956, p. 15 f. 
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initia am 
Bhigma, expounding at Mahabharata 12,61,6 the duties of the 
four ašramas and, ‘in the preceding stanzas, especially those of the 
vanaprastha, says : etüny eva nimittdni muntnam urdhvaretasam...Apte, 
Gode and Karve translate by “function, ceremony". If one would 
prefer ‘‘aim, objective aimed at", one could argue that the object 
to the attainment of which one’s efforts are directed is also in this 
connection antecedent to the action itself. On second thoughts 
another interpretation is however more probable: the purificatory 
rites and ascetic life are the preliminaries on which the success, 
viz. the attainment of emancipation, of the vanaprasthas depends, 
or which have in any case to precede emancipation. Accordingly 
the text continues:...kartavydmiha viprena...ddau vipascita: 
Sometimes nimitta unmistakably denotes “a butt, mark, tar- 
get” : Mahabhirata 7, 52, 99 nimitte (laksyabhedane, (Nilakantha) 
durapatitve laghutve drdhavedhane “in hitting the target, shooting from 
a distance, agility, piercing whatis solid” and 13, 98, 4 calam nimi- 
ttam viprarge sada suryasya gacchatah| katham calam bhetsyasi tvam sada 
yantam divakaram. (Compare also, in Pali, Milindapañho 418 yatha... 
issattho...nimittain ujur karoti). Placing this use before the other uses 
of the word the Petersburg Dictionary and Monier-Williams seem to 
regard it as the starting-point of its semantic development, where- 
as others, mentioning it after “sign” and before AGEN 9 seem to 
consider this “object to be aimed at in shooting-practice a sort of 
token, sign or mark- In my opinion, neither view 1s convincing. 
The term nimitta is applied to the target because this simply nee 
be present, if the archer is to hit something with his द : 
this “something”, the target, were not present, EC. Ft s 
would be impossible, or shooting would be no sensi e thing to 


at M the tale of Valadhi who, desirous of an immortal son, was 
i Š. n whose life should not end tillthe object in which his 
given ‘indestructible’ mountain—should perish 


lite wes Bou Mares 3, 136, 5 namartyo vidyate martyo nimit- 


we find the line V hat by which it is 
. . epis life will last as long as that by 
tayur bhavigyalt..- his life will las oe ceria) प तीत 


nep? burg Dictionary, 1 
determined eS REF who thereupon destroyed the mountain 


—which in st. 10 1S called the son s nimilta, which should not with 
mmortal (M. N. Dutt, The 


made i 
a mortal can be 199) is of course a very free 


1, **...On no condition A 
: Mahabharata, Vana Parca. Calcutta | p i 


rendering: 
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. M. N. Dutt be translated by “instrumental cause"—and therewith 
Medhavan also : sa nimitte vinaste tu mamara sahasa Si$uh. Here the 
- above fundamental meaning of the term under discussion is quite 
clear. NEA 
So the conclusion may be that the different ‘meanings’ of 
nimitta are fundamentally one. In various contexts and situations 
this basic meaning has developed in different directions so as to 
necessitate different translations. The origin of the word remains 
obscure.! 








BHARTRHARI ON TADDHITA FORMATIONS INVOLVING 
COMPARISON} à 


K. A, SUBRAMANIA IYER 


1. The last section of the third kanda of the Vakyapadya of Bhar- 
trhari deals with Vrtti, that is, complex or integrated formation in 
Sanskrit. It is well known that five such formations are recognised 
in Sanskrit grammar: (1) primary derivatives (कृदन्त), (2) secondary 
derivatives (तद्धितान्त), (3) compound words (समास), (4) denominative 
verbs (amag) and (5) retention of one (एकशेष), Bhartrhari draws 
our attention to some ideas of Panini, Katyayana and Patañjali on 
these formations. T have dealt with the way in which Bhartrhari 
presents some of these ideas in my work on Bhartrhari, pp. 371- 
401. How he presents some other ideas is also worthy of notice. 
Some formations taught by Panini involve comparison. Else- 
‘where I have drawn attention to how Bhartrhari presents Patañ- 
jalis ideas on compounds involving comparison. Primary and 
secondary derivatives and denominative verbs also sometimes in- 
volve comparison. Panini 3. 2. 79 teaches the suffix faftafter a root 
if it has a proximate word (उपपद) expressive of the standard of com- 
parison which is the agent for which the suffix stands. उष्ट्र इव क्रोशती- 
qma is usually given asthe example. The word उष्ट्रक्रोशी is a 
primary derivative in which the suffix fuft has been added to the 
root कुश when the word 3%, expressive of the standard of compari- 
son, stands next to it. Similarly, P. 3.1.10. tells us that, toa word 
expressive of the standard of comparison (उपमान) which is the object 
(कर्म) of action, the suffix क्यच्‌ is added in the sense of ‘to treat? 
Thus, we get qalafa छात्रम्‌ in the sense of पुत्रमिवाचरति छात्रम्‌ । = ‘he treats 
his pupil like a son’. This suffix can also be added toa VERS ex- 
pressive of location (म्धिकरण) if itis a standard of comparison.? That 


unds involving camparison—a paper read at the Silver 


L. Bhartrhari on compo e Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute—Madras 


Jubilee Celebrations of th 
March 1971. 
2. उपमानादाचारे--?. 3.1.10 


3. झधिकरणाच्चेति वक्तव्यमू--2/. Bhd. on và. 1. on P. 3.1.10. 
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is how one can say प्रासादीयति Heat भिक्षुः= ‘the monk lives in his hut as 
in a mansion. Similarly, the suffix 13; is added to a word expres. 
sive of the agent who is the standard of comparison in the sense of 
‘to behave or act'.! Thus we get कृष्णायते in the sense of कृष्ण इवाचरति 
= ‘he acts like Krsna’. But Bhartrhari does not say anything about 
primary derivatives and denominative verbs involving comparison 
in the Vritisamuddesa of the Vakyapadiya. He has, however, much 
to say about secondary derivatives, involving comparison. He does 
it soon after he has finished with compounds involving comparison. 
He does not deal with all the taddhita-sutras which teach 
involving comparison. He makes a selection of them. 

2. He takes, first of all, P. 5.1.115, 116 and 117 for considera- 
tion. The first sūtra is—q4 तुल्यं क्रिया 3gRr:— ‘after a word ending in 
the third case affix (तृतीया विभक्तिः), the suffix aft is added in the sense 
of ‘similar to’ or ‘equal to’ provided that whatis similaris an action. 
When an action is similar to another, the suffix vati is added to the 
word expressive of the standard of comparison and ending in the 
third case-affix. For example: ब्राह्मणेन तुल्यं ब्राह्मणवद्‌ ada haa: — “the 
ksattriya studies like a brahmana”. ‘ब्राह्मणवत्‌’ is the form which results 
from this sūtra. The word brahmana here stands for brahmandadhya- 

yanam —brahmana's study. What one ultimately understands is that 
the ksattriya's study is equal to that of the brahmana. In other words, 
an action done by one is compared to an action done by another. 

To this sutra, Bhartrhari devotes as many as ninety-one stanzas 
(433-523) of the Vritisamuddeía of the Vakyapadiya. Outwardly, he 
explains how Patarijali interprets this sutra. In that sense, these 
ninety-one stanzas can be looked upon as a commentary in verses on 
the M. Bhà. on P. 5.1.115. But in the course of his explanation, he 
expresses some general ideas which have more than a contextual 
interest and the object of the present paper is to draw the attention 
of the reader to these ideas which are mentioned in the course of 
the explanation of P. 5. 1. 115. 

3. In this sutra, the word tena stands for the standard of 
comparison and the word which expresses it is the stem to which 
the suffix vati is to be added. The word tulyam in the sutra stands 
for the meaning of the suffix. After that comes the word kriya which 
is a qualifier (विशेषण, उपाधि). The question is : what does it qualify ? 
Does it qualify the meaning of the stem (प्रकत्यथ) or that of the suffix 
(प्रत्ययार्थ) ? As the word तेन comes first in the sitra, one would natu- 


forms 


1. कर्तुः क्यङ्‌ सलोपश्च P. 3.1.11. 
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rally ies that it qualifies the meaning of the stem, 
reason os by-passing what comes first. Buta difficulty arises: the 
third case-ending, like the others, is added to a word expressive of 
sattva=substance, concrete object and not to a word expressive of 
action oe is not sattva, but a process (sadhya). How can the 
word कया —action, process, qualify the meaning ofa word ending 
in the third case-affix ? That in which the universal quality and 
action inhere, that which can be referred to by a pronoun like ‘this’ 
(इदम्‌) or ‘that’ (तत्‌) is called substance, concrete object (सत्त्व), A stem 
which expresses that can take the third case-ending. The meaning 
of a stem, fit to render service to something else, becomes different 
from it and takes a case-ending which expresses that difference. 
That difference may be based upon the relation of action and as 
accessory (क्रियाकारकसंबन्ध) or on relation in general (adara). In the 
sentences भ्रध्ययनेन Fafa, दध्ना जडः, तपसा कृशः, धनेन कुलम्‌, this relation in 
general takes the form of causality. Where the difference is based 
upon the relation of action and accessory, there also, the third case- 
ending can be used as in aav लुनाति, परशुना छिनचि. These two occasions 
for the use of the third case-ending cannot exist in a verb. A verb 
expresses action which consists of the activities of the accessories 
(कारक), has its parts spread out. It is something yet to be, a process 
and is different from substance which is already there. A process 
cannot be the substratum of the powers which bring about the pro- 
cess. A word which expresses the process, that is, a verb cannot 
take the third case-ending or any case-ending and it is in order to 
make this clearthat a verb has not been declared to be a pratipadika 
(a stem). z 

It might be said thata verbis not the only kind of word 
which expresses action. There are words like पाक, ending in affixes 
like «x which also express action. But the fact is that such words 
र ng, as substance. They cannot, therefore, be 
n words in the way that verbs can be 
he M. Bhà. has declared that an action 
कृत्‌ suffix is like substance. Such 


Thereis no 


express action as a thi 
really considered to be actio 
so considered. That is why t 


denoted by a word ending in the ० ; 
a word can take gender and number because the action denoted by 


such a word is not really action, nota process. It is called action 

because, if expressed by a verb formed from the same root, tt 
> 

L. क्रिप्रा च साधनव्यापारस्वमावा प्रसुतावयत्रा, साध्या सिद्धस्वभावद्रव्यविलक्षणेति साध्योपयोगि- 


नीनां शक्तीनामनाश्रयः । Helaraja on Vak. MAU < 
2, कृदभिहितो भावो द्रव्यवद्‌ भवति. M. Bhi. I. p. 417, l. 17-18. 
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would be real action. As it is, it is not so and that is why. the suffix 
कृत्वसुच्‌, used when repetition of an action has to be counted 
not be added to a numeral in association with a word like 
One cannot say पञ्चक्त्व: पाक. 17 Words ending in the suffix क्त्वा 
are also, like verbs, expressive of action and, therefore, don 
case-endings. 

To justify the view that the word क्रिया in P.5.1.1 
the meaning of d* in the same sūtra, it is argued that 
suffix vati cannot be added to a verb on the ground tha 
end in the third casc-ending it can surely be added to 
med with a कृत्य suffix, because such a word can denote 


; Cane 
pakah. 


or gaq 
Ot take 


l5 qualifies 
even if the 
t it cannot 


such a word can denote action 


to it. One can say Tana: शयितव्यम्‌. But the suffix af 
added to such a word, because it is added only when c 


Nor is any compa- 
Wo pure actions or processes, whether they 
are of the same kind or of different kinds. But an action existing 


other substratum and the two can be com 


That is why one can say: ब्राह्मणाध्ययनेन तुल्यं क्षत्त्रियाध्ययनम्‌ — the study of 
a ksattriya is equal to that of a brahmana’.s : 


The view that the word far in P. 5.1.115 qualifies the mean- 
ing of the word ending in the third case-aflix, so that dq means : 
"(similar to) the action denoted by the stem”, in other words, the 


1. P. 5.4.17. 


2. न केवलो द्रव्यगुणौ तद्वान्‌ वाप्युपमीयते | 
नोपमार्थोऽस्ति कश्चन ॥ Vak. ITI. बृ. 439. 
3. गाधारभेदाद्भिर्नायामुपमानस्य संभव: ।. SRNR IF 
अध्येतव्येन विप्राणां तुल्यमध्ययनं बिशाम्‌ ॥ Vàk, III. वृ. 443. 


SE e. 
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प्रकृत्यरथविशेपषणपक्ष, is being di 

FORE 1s being discussed now. If the suffix aft can be added 
to words formed with suffixes 1 š 

: xes like कृत्य and ws and ending in th 
third case-affix, why does the author of the M Bha. say dict words 
expressive ol a combination of properties are sometimes used for 
one of the properties only ? He does so in order to show that i 
ब्राह्मणवत्‌, the suffix aft has been added to a stem which is pedet 
chiacnon: Ordinarily, the word ब्राह्मण stands for a combination of 
three qualities, namely, (1) siq—austerity, (2) श्ुतम्‌=learning and 
(3) योनि; =birth. Sometimes, how i nd f 

2 ever, it may stand for one of them 

only, say, श्रुतम्‌ = learning, the habit of study. So the word brahmana 
means the habit of study of a brahmana. To use a word Which 
ordinarily means a combination of qualities for one of them only 
is secondary usage. When a word formed with a कृत्य suffix express- 
es action, it does so primarily. Between the primary and secondary 
use of words, the former would be preferred and that would result 
in our inability to add the suffix वि toa word like ब्राह्मण, as it 
would be preferably added to a word ending ina suffix like the 
कृत्य which express action primarily. It is in order to make it possi- 
ble that the author of the M. Bhà has stated that sometimes, a word 
instead of denoting the whole of its meaning, denotes only a part 
of it. So here the word ब्राह्मण means only the brahmana’s habit of 
study. 

This प्रकृत्य्थेविशेषणपक्ष which is now being discussed raises a diffi- 
culty. According to it, the stem ending in the third case-affix is the 
thing to be qualified (विशेष्य) and so the main thing (प्रधान), How 
can the word क्रिया which means action and ends in the first case- 
affix (प्रथमा विभक्ति) be its उपाधि ? They are not in apposition to each 
other (समानाधिकरण). Only that which is in apposition to another can 
be its qualifier (उपाधि or विशेषण). One sees this apposition in the case 
of:other upadhis taught in the Sastra. For instance, in the case of 
the upádhis mentioned in P. 3. 2. 45; 4. 2. 24 and 4. 2. 57. Here the 
upadhi, namely frat is in the first case-ending whereas that of which 
it is the upadhi is in the third case-affix, which is not right. "Nor 
can the difficulty be got over by changing the first case-ending to 
the third one at the time of interpretation because, then the use of 
the first case-ending in the stra would become useless. One would 
have to postulate some scope for it somewhere else.! If the case- 

a य ; :cular place has already played its 
ending actually used in a particular P 


1. विविभक्ति: spad प्रत्युपाधिः कथं भवेत्‌ 
विभक्तिपरिणामे च प्रकल्प्यं विषयान्तरम्‌ | 


॥ 
1 Vak. III. 4. 458: 
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part there, it can be changed if necessary, in another place, to suit 
the new context. As the stem would remain the same, the word 
with the new case-ending would be recognized as the same. But 
this change of case-ending is not allowed in the original place where 
it is taught. This process of change is called ag by the Mimiarhsa- 
kas and in their Sastra, it is done in connection with विकृतिभाव. In 
Grammar also, it can take Place in a similar manner. F 
in P. 1.3.1, the word धातवः ends in the plural of the first case-affix 
and the sütra is interpreted without any change in it. Thus it plays 
its part in that sūtra when the word ag is brought into later stra; 
in order to complete their meaning, the first case-ending and ihe 
plural number may not fit there. For instance, in P. 1.8.12 it is 
brought in, but now the singular first case-ending is added to it. 
Sometimes but rarely the case-ending actually used may be meant 
to stand for others also. For instance, in P. 1. 1. 50, the term अल्‌- 
विधि has been deliberately used in the following senses : a: परस्य 
विधिः, भलि विधिः, wer विधिः. But that is not the case herc.1 


If change of case-ending is not possible here, how there be 


or instance, 


t case-endings? 
The connection can take place as follows. As, usually, there is no 


sense as follows—aq तत्‌ तृतीयासमर्थ क्रिया चेत्‌ सा भवति = [if the meaning of 
this way, without 


the words तेन and क्रिया results. The word तेन in the sutra only tells 
us that the stem ends in the third case-affix. The word 44 enables 
us to construe the sūtra according to the. word expressive of the 


The fact is that the condition (उपाधि) for the operation of a 
grammatical rule is not always indicated in the same way in the 
Astadhyayt. In P. 4, 2.57, the words तदस्यां अहरणम्‌ are an imitation, in 
a general way, of a sentence like दण्ड: अहरणमस्यां क्रीडायाम्‌ = game in 
which a stick is the tool,’ or मुष्टिः प्रहरणमस्यां क्रीडायाम्‌ — ‘a game in which 
the fist is the tool’. In these Sentences, the words expressive of the 


l. तथा अनल्विधाविति सर्वविभक्त्यन्तः समास: | नानाविभकत्यर्थयोगी हि प्रातिपदिकार्थ: 
सहन्निदनेऽप्यत्राभिप्रेतः | Helaraja on Vak. वु. 459-460. 


2. सोपस्कारेषु सूत्रेषु वाक्ये शेष: समर्थ्यते । 
तेन यत्‌ तत्‌ तृतीयान्तं क्रिया चेत्‌ सेति गम्यते ॥ Vàk. III. बु. 463. 
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different tools are put in the same case- 


ae sutra. Similarly, the word expressive of the game is also put in 
the same cse ending ss ti word wm in e. The tala 

EC ondition or the उपाधि for the use of the 
suffix ण taught in this sira and they are expressed by words paral: 
lel (समानशब्द) ato those used in the explanatory sentence. The para- 
llelism onm being put in the same case-ending. This is one 
way of indicating the (उपाधि), Another way of indicating it is not 
to mention it at all in the explanatory sentence, but to leave it to 
be understood. Nor would the sūtra contain an imitation of it. That 
is the case in P 5.1. 115. In explaining the form ब्राह्मणवद्‌ अधीते, one 
says ब्राह्मणेन तुल्यमधीते (sf). In this explanatory sentence the action 
of studying is not presented directly as connected with ब्राह्मण. It is 
just understood. This is another legitimate way of indicating the 
उपाधि, One cannot, therefore, object to the word क्रिया, expressive of 
the उपाधि, being put in the first case-ending, because connection can 
be shown by the completing sentence. 

Now the M. Bha. passage which states that words stand for a 
combination of qualities? is explained. In order to explain how an 
action word can end in the third case-affix, it has been stated that 
a word like ब्राह्मण stands for a combination of qualities like fair colo- 
ur, clean conduct and reddish-brown hair associated with birth 
in a particular caste. Even though these qualities may not be in- 
variably present, still they are expressed by the word which denotes 
that caste. The close association of these qualities with a caste is 
what is meant here. In this way, there would be no confusion. What 
is meant by standing for a combination is that neither option (विकल्प) 
nor addition (समुच्चय) is meant to be conveyed. If the word can 
express each quality separately, the combination would be obtained 
by adding the qualities together. If all the qualities included in the 
combination are conveyed at thesame level, they would all be con- 
veyed by adding them together. Then multiplicity being fully 
manifest, the word would take the plural number. When the com- 


1. उपाधे: कस्यचिद्‌ वाक्ये प्रयोग उपलभ्यते । s 
प्रतीयमानधर्मान्यो न कदाचित, प्रयुज्यते ॥ Vàk. III. q. 464. 
9. wd एते शब्दा: समुदायेपु वतेन्ते--ब्राह्मण: त्रियो वैश्यः शूद्र इति M. Bha. II. p. 


363, 12-18. चाविवक्षायां समुदायवचनत्वमुच्यते शब्दानाम्‌ । 


3. तदेतत, पुनः समुच्चयस्य ae eii 
कल्पोऽयं वायं वेत्येवंूपोऽविद्यमानश्च समुञ्चयोऽयं चायं चेत्येवंरूप 
wae eo on Vak. III. <. 470. 


समुदायस्य विवक्षायाम्‌ | Helaraja 


ending as the word aq in 
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bination is conveyed with its multiplicity hidden, it would take 
the singular number. But then, there would be no adding up, re- 
sulting in multiplicity. Similarly, here, ifthe word Stands for a 
combination, it cannot stand for adding up. 

The examples given in the M. Bhā of words de 
bination of qualities being sometimes used for a 
follows समुदायेषु च शब्दा वृत्ता श्रवयवेष्वपि वतंन्ते । तद्यथा qd पाञ्चालाः, उत्तरे पाञ्चालाः, 
तैलं waq घृतं भूवतम्‌ । शुको नीलः कृष्ण इति। These examples require a little 
explanation. In cognition objects figure as characterised by their 
universal qualities and actions. As words convey objects as cogni- 
sed, from them also, objects are similarly cognised. That is why a 
combination of these things is said to be the meaning ofa word, 
As purposive action is applied to a substance, that is the main mea- 
ning of a word, but it is characterised by the universal etc. As they 
are all united as one, the singular number is used. Substance in 
which the universal inheres is the meaning ofa word. As such a 
substance cannot be devoid of quality and action, the latter are 
also understood. In the view that a combination is the meaning of 
the word, they all come within the denotative power of words.) 

The external object is naturally a qualified thing. Nobody speaks 
about it as a combination of separate things. But as such it does 
not come within the range of cognition. Due to an eternal predis- 
posicion, it is divided into parts, each being cognised separately. 
Thus, it is in cognition that the elements universal, action, quality 
and substance figure Separately and then combine. This is what is 
meant by combination (समुद्ाम). Words are said to be expressive 
of a combination of elements that figure in the cognition. As in the 
external object, in cognition also, the different elements stand in 
the relation of primary and secondary and so the word conveys 
substance qualified by the universal action and quality. As expres- 
sion through words is preceded by cognition and as the base subs- 
tance is not cognised, it is substance as characterised by its pro- 
perties that is expressed by the word. Words expressive of a 
combination can express one of the elements also. That is why 


noting a com- 
part only are as 


l. M. Bhd. 11. p. 363, 1. 17-18. 
2. सर्वेविशिष्टास्तंरथंजन्यन्ते सहचारिभिः । 
बुद्धयः प्रतिपत्तुणां शब्दार्यास्तानतो fag: ॥ Vak. III. व्‌. 472. 


3. तथाच प्त्पयेप्ववार्था जातिगुणक्रियाद्रव्यलक्षणा भेदपूर्वक॑ ud भजन्ते । Helaraja 
on Vak. III. बृ. 473. 
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qd RU caster Pañcala is given above as one 
The word पाड्यासा: means a particular country which being one, can- 
not be qualified by the word ‘eastern’. So here the word seruo 
of the whole aed for a part, The relation Between von an 
meaning SE Boome of ie aoe Bo 60९ ES Op i 
does it become expressive of a PESE the word fürs. Nor 
; ° part. Giving up an established mea- 
ning and conveying a new meaning is not desired as far as words 
are concerned. As a country is one, the word q3 cannot qualify it. 
If, to explain the connection, it is held that the word expressive 
of the whole qualifies a part, it would take the sixth case-affix as 
¡ पूर्वं «mer! Thus difference of case-ending would result. One 
would have to say पाञ्चालानां पूर्व: while the two words are in apposi- 
tion to each other, the word पाञ्चाला; cannot give up its meaning, 
namely, the whole country. So it denotes a part only because the 
whole has been superimposed on the part. 
If the word paficalah, the name of a country, is looked upon as 
a derivable word (व्युत्पन्न) on the basis of its being a place of resi- 
dence then the whole of the country as well as a part of it can be 
the place of residence of its masters (स्वामिविशेषाणां). A country is not 
a whole like the body. It is more like a forest. The whole, with 
all its parts, cannot be seen at the same time. It becomes a place 
of residence through its parts. So the word becomes applicable to 
the whole as well as tothe parts. The whole can become connected 
with action only through the parts. If itis not a derivable word 
(magam), then also it can be applied to the whole as well as to the 
parts. So there is no question of abandoning or taking on any- 
thing. Just because the word can denote a whole or a part, the 
adjective सवं = all” can be used with it. Thus, a word expressive of 
the whole can denote the part also primarily. The author of the 
M. Bhd. also supports this view. He has explained the compound 
प्रं पिप्पली 25 अर्धं च सा पिप्पली चार्थेपिप्पली. That means that the word पिप्पली 
which denotes the whole has been used. for a part. | Itis a word 
expressive of the universal which exists in the part irrespective z 
its size. Whether this compound is interpreted as formed out o 


words in apposition to each other or not in apposition to each other 


(सघं पिप्पल्याः प्रधेपिष्पली) the word पिप्पली stands for a particular universal 


1. समुदायाभिघायी च यदि भेदं विशेषयेत. | : : 
तत्रातुल्यविभक्तित्वं i पुवंकायादिवद्‌ भवेत, ॥ Vak. III. q. 476. 


9. M. Bha. I. p, 479, 14. 


of the examples. 
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and would, therefore, exclude other universals. 
of the पञ्चाल country is different from other coun 
of it like a village. So when the word is used to e 
tries, the difference between the whole and th 
tant. Even though the whole and the part ar 
word, a word like पञ्चाल is known as standing ft 
fora part. That it stands for a partis deter 
text. Similarly, words like ब्राह्मण also denote a 
as a part. They denote that which manifests t 
Which is perfected by ceremonies such as the 
ciated with acts like performing and officiating 
qualities like clean conduct, faith, learning, 
freedom from revengefulness and so on. In the first instance, be- 
cause of established convention, it stands for a combination of all 
of them. When the word is used in order to exclud 
sals than ब्राह्मणत्व, the question of whole and part doe. 
so the word can stand fora part also. That it stands for a part 
is understood from the context and soit isa kind of Secondary 
meaning! What the M. Bhd means by sayi 

of a combination can denote a part also is that 
larity of sound and form, the two are lo 
meant that a word gives up the meani 
notes a part. That would result in the non-eternality of the relation 
between word and meaning which is not desired. 

Coming now to the other exam 
the word ##=‘oil’, or घृत = “clarified 
medicated oil or clarified butter, havi 
As the definite measurement consist 


Just as the whole 
tries, so isa part 
xclude other coun- 
€ part is unimpor- 
€ conveyed by the 
or the whole and not 
mined from the con- 


at sacrifices and with 
gentleness, truthfulness, 


€ other univer- 
S not arise and 


oked upon as one. It is not 
ng of combination and de- 


polluted. 





l. तत्न च जात्यन्तरनिवृत्तिपरायां चोदनायां जातिनिमित्तस्यास्य शब्दस्य समुदायावयवविभागाना- 
श्रयेण प्रवृत्तेरवयवेऽपि वृत्तिरविरुद्धा । भर्थप्रकरणादिवशात्‌ पुनस्तत्रावसाय इत्यमृख्यत्वमेव | 
Helaraja on Vak III. वृ. 481-482. Š 
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Words expressive of the univ 
to objects irrespective of their size 
only to distinguish the objects from 
S 3 ay Measurement wo 
stand for o jects having a definite measurement o i 
words like तेल merely stand for the universal, thes won d 
both the whole and the part equally well. That is why the Bhasya- 
kara has used it in the sense of medicated or polluted oil. Elsewhere 
also he has made a distinction between words expressive of the 
universal and quality on the one hand and words expressive of 
measurement and quality on the other. 

Tt has already been stated that quality words can be applied 
to objects irrespective of their size. Normally of course, an epithet 
like कृष्ण is applied to an object when all its parts are black. Some- 
times, however, even when only a part is black, the whole is called 
black, especially to exclude objects which are not even partly 
black.! When a piece of cloth, part of which is black, is said to be 
black, there are two possibilities : (1) what is wholly black is su- 
perimposed on the part that is black, (2) the word ‘cloth?’ itself 
stands for the part and the word ‘black’ denotes primarily tlie black 
part which is entirely black. The word wei should be understood 
here as used when the part is superimposed on the whole, if one 
can see that an action word like 4® has an object of limited quan- 
tity. When there is doubt as to whether the medicated or polluted 
oil has been eaten and one says f भुक्तम्‌, there is no intention to 
emphasise the whole or the part and so the word expressive of the 
whole can denote the part. So the position is this: When the cloth 
is primarily meant, then the word cloth stands for the part. The 
same applies to the statement तेलं भुक्तम्‌. Similarly, ina statement 
meant to exclude other countries, the use of the name पञ्चाला: for a 
part is primary usage. When the purpose of the statement is the 
exclusion of others, the difference between the whole and the part 
is irrelevant and a quality word like कृष्ण, whether it denotes the 
whole or a part, does exclude other things and such a use of it is 
E Now tat the illustrations have been explained, they can be 
applied to the present case. In the expression pd की the 
act of studying is mentioned in connection with the object of com- 


1. कृष्णादिव्यपदेशश्च सर्वावयववृत्तिभिः | 
गुणसतेऽप्येकदेशस्थाः परादीनां विशेषकाः ॥ Vak. III. 


ersal or of a quality are applied 
or quantity. Their purpose is 
others on the basis of the uni- 
rds like द्रोण on the other hand, 


q. 486. 
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: mblance is understood. There- 
parison (उपमेय) and any the action of studying only. As 
fore ere me m : js nds for a combination of qualities like aus. 
the word pre etc. its applicationto the act of studying only 
terity, learning, E So the suffix वति is added tothe word ब्राह्मण 
3 e AO E of studying and ends in the third case-affix.1 
d This प्रकृत्यर्थविशेषणपक्ष raises a difficulty. If the word ब्राह्मण denotes 
the action of studying only, then the relation of उपमान and उपमेय 
would be between the two acts of studying and not between the 
two persons who study. One would then have to state some common 
property like excellence in the two acts of studying. Once that is 
done, the act of studying would become the substratum ofa 
quality, cease to be action and become a thing or substance 
capable of being referred to by a pronoun like इदम्‌ or aq. Then 
the condition that the stem should be expressive of an action and 

should end in the third case-affix would remain unfulfilled.? 

So the position would have to be stated as follows: As it is 
not possible to have a pure action-word ending in the third case- 
affix, a word expressive of substance qualified by action is under- 
stood as the stem. The word ब्राह्मण, though expressive of a combi- 
nation, is understood as standing for substance (that is, a person) 
characterised by the act of studing which is a part of the combi- 
nation. So the suffix वति is added to the word ब्राह्मण ending in the 

third case-affix and denoting a person qualified by the act of the 
studying and we get ब्राह्मणवद्‌ अ्रधीते क्षत्विय: and we understand the rela- 
tion of उपमान and उपमेय on the basis of the act of 
mentioned,3 

Even if the word ब्राह्मण stands only for a part of the combina- 
tion, namely, action, it does not abandon the universal or the sub- 
stance. The universal comes in here as the standard of comparison 
As the word क्रिया is mentioned as the qualifier of the meaning of 
the stem, the word ब्राह्मण denotes substance qualified by action. The 


1. तपः श्रुतमध्ययनमित्यादो हि समुदाये मुख्यो ब्राह्मणशब्दः प्रसिद्ध इति तदेकदेशेऽध्ययन- 
मात्रे सम्‌ पचरितः । तत 


ततश्चाध्ययनक्रियावाचिनस्तृतीयासमर्थाद्‌ वतिरित्येकीय मतम्‌ | 
Helaraja on Vak. III. q. 489. 


2. तथा च तदधिकरणमावापन्नमध्ययनमिदं तदिति व्यपदेश्यत्वात क्रियात्वं जह्यात इति न 


bs M समथिता स्यादित्यभिप्राय: | Helàrzja on Vik. III. 
q. 490. 


3. भ्रध्येतरि यदा वृत्तिरुच्यते ब्राह्मणश्रुते: । š 1 
निमित्तत्व॑ तदोप॑ति क्रियेवाध्येतरि. स्थिता n Vak. III. a. 491. ` 


studying actually 
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other associated attributes are ignored.’ As a word expressive of 
pure action cannot end in the third case-affix, the word क्रिया men- 
tioned in the sura to exclude other things stands for that which 
has action. It is an accepted procedure to adopt a secondary mean- 
ing if the primary one is unsuitable. Whether a word denotes the 
combination or only a part ofit, it is said to be expressive of the 
particular (विशेषवृत्ति), When it is used for a part, it excludes the 
other parts and thus it stands for the particular. When it is used 
for the combination, it excludes the part and thus it stands for the 
particular. So, from the word ब्राह्मण, which really stands for the 
combination, a part, not action only, but the substance (द्रव्य) quali- 
fied by action is understood. Through the latter, resemblance is 
understood.? It is through action or quality that something becomes 
the standard of comparison. But ordinarily, a word like ब्राह्मण 
stands for a combination. No part is excluded, unless the context 
tells us so. Thus the word denotes action and quality also. They 
can, therefore, become the basis of comparison. So even when 
expressive of the combination, a word can stand for the standard 
of comparison. If a word is to denote a part only, there should be 
some special indication for it. For instance, 17 प्राह्मणबद्‌ अधीते क्षत्त्रिय: 
—'the ksattriya studies like a brahmana, the action of studying, men- 
tioned in relation to the ksattriya indicates that the word brahmana 
stands for the act of studying. The relation of staridard and object 
of comparison depends upon a common property and so here the 
action is common to both. So the word expressive of the. उपमान 
stands for a part. It is not that the verb mentioned in relation to 
the उपमेय expresses the action present in the उपमान, but from it we 
understand that the उपमान stands for an action.? 

Thus the प्रकृत्यथेविशेषणपक्ष has been stated in a more acceptable 
form, namely, that the suffix aft is added toa stem ending in the 


1. जहाति जाति द्रव्यं वा तस्मिन्नवयवे स्थितः | 
क्रियायास्तु श्रृतियंस्मात_ तढत्यथभ्वतिष्ठते ॥ Vak. LII. वु. 495. 
2. केवलायाः क्रियाया वाच्यत्वे दोषाभिधानात्‌ faqa द्रब्यमभिवेयमिति क्रिप्रामुखेन तुल्य- 
तोत्पत्तिस्तस्य । Helaraja on Vk. III. q. 498. 
3. उपमाने क्रियावृत्तिम्‌ पमेये क्रियाश्रुति: 1 ्रत्याययन्ती भेदस्य करोतीव पदार्थताम_॥ Vak. 


III. q. 502. 
sawawa ततश्च भेदस्य ्रदेशस्या त्रोपमानपदेनाभिधानं निश्चीयते । उपमेयगता क्रियाथुति- 


रुपमानगतां feat नाभिदधाति । किन्तु ततोऽ्रसीयते छरिप्रावचनस्वम,_पमानशब्द स्येतीवशब्दः | 


Helaraja on the above. 
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à lified by action. 
š $ and expressive of substance qua 
Lm Ed itis not satisfactory and, therefore, leads to the 
Eit f the प्रत्ययाथंविशेषणपक्ष--1112 view that the word fat in P. 
QUod f the suffix afa. The defect which 


:fes the meaning o z 
यी he suffix could be added to a word expressive 


E ence dried by action in the sense of resemblance in ae 
quality. As the word क्रिया is mentioned only once in the e cn 
qualifying the meaning of the stem, it would be exhausted and so 
would not qualify the meaning of the suffix which could be some 
quality or other. So the suffix could be added to a stem ending in 
the third case-affix and expressive of substance qualified by action 
when there is resemblance in respect of some quality. One could 
say, for instance, पुत्रवत्‌ स्यूलः in the sense of gdw तुल्यः स्थूलः. But this 
is not desired. It might be said that such a form cannot be made 
according to पाट प्रकृत्यथंविशेषणपक्ष because-the stem ga does not denote 
substance qualified by action. The fact isthat in the world one 
who obeys his father, continues the family line and behaves well 
is commonly called a son (putra). In other words, the word पुत्र, 
like the word ब्राह्मण, stands, ordinarily, for a combination of action 
like obeying the father’s directions etc. To the word पुद expressive 
of a part of the combination qualified by action, the suffix could 
be added. The word is usually explained as one who protects the 
parents from the hell called gq. Disregarding that, it is explained 
as stated above, according to worldly usage. Thus the form पुत्रवत्‌ 
स्थूल: could be formed. But that is not desired. 

So the प्रत्ययाथंविशेषणपक्ष is adopted. In this view, the word क्रिया 
qualifies, not the word तेन but the word तुल्यम्‌ which has the same 
case-ending. Secondly, in any formation, the meaning of the suffix 
is the dominant one and so it is better to take the word क्रिया as 
qualifying the dominant meaning, represented by the word तुल्यम्‌. 
This would also save one the trouble of resorting to प्रध्याहर =bring- 
ing in what is not mentioned in the sutra to explain it. That is what 
one had to do when one took the word क्रिया as a qualifier of तेन. 

It might be said that in this new interpretation also, similar 
difficulty would crop up. Ifthe word किया qualifies the meaning 
of the suffix, it would, of course, not qualify the meaning of the 
dem which would then be not action or substance qualified by ac- 
tion. The sura would then-mean that the suffix fitis added to a 
word ending in the third casc-affix and not denoting action when 
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the word so formed 18 expressive of what is similar in action.! 0 
could say : स्थूलवत्‌ Ja: in the sense of स्थलेन gem: gm. But thi pages 
desired either. To point out the difficulty some dive the i iB not 
formation स्थूलवद्‌ याति in the sense of स्थूलेन तुल्यो याति as the inda 
But this is not suitable either because the suffix cannot be added 
even in eae way. Here याति is in apposition to the masculine word 
geri herefore, resemblance due to action is not understood and 
that is the essential condition for any form coming under P. 5. 1. 
115. स्थूलवद्‌ याति in the sense of स्थूलेन तुल्यो याति can mean : one, who is 
similar in fatness, goes. Here once the first two words are connec- 
ted and similarity in fatness is understood, afa can be added and so 
the verb which follows cannot be the cause of the addition. 

To remove this difficulty which has been shown to be the 
same in both interpretations, the M. Bha. shows a way? and that 
is explained by Bhartrhari as follows—The word क्रिया, though men- 
tioned only as the qualifier in relation to one will be understood 
as the qualifier of both the meaning of the stem and that of the suffix. 
The word तुल्य denotes resemblance which always presupposes two 
things. That word would make us understand that the qualifier 
exists in both.? It has been said in the M. Bha passage referred 
to above that what has been weighed (सम्मितम्‌) in the balance (तुलया) 
is तुल्य. The action of weighing or comparing is implied in the word 
ger. Just as the balance determines or measures something in the 
same way the common attribute determines or compares something 
to another. So though the common attribute is mentioned only in 
regard to one, it is understood in regard to the other also. Even 
when it is the qualifier of the meaning of the stem, it becomes the 
qualifier of the meaning of the suffix also. Nothing can be similar 
to an action except another action. Even though mentioned only 
in regard to one, the word feat is understood as related to both. 
Where no word expressive of action is mentioned, there the suffix 
बति cannot be added at all by P. 5.1.115, as in gam qe: S and 


1. M.Bha. II. p. 363, 23-24 

9. नैष दोष: । यत्तत्तुल्यं क्रिया चेत. सा भवतोत्युच्यते । तुलया च सम्मितं तुल्यम, | यदि 
तुतीयासमर्थमपि क्रिया प्रत्ययार्थोऽपि क्रिया ततस्तुल्यं भवति M. Bha. Il., p. 
364, 1-2. 

3. द्वयं विशेष्यते तेन यदेकत्र विशेषणम्‌ | FE um 

; घर्मम्‌ भयस्थमपेक्षते  Vak. 111. q. 912. 

4. s ee sfr प्रत्ययार्थ: क्रिया । न ह्यन्यस्तुल्य: क्रिययास्ति, प्रन्यदतः 
fearat: | Helaraja on Vak. 111. q. 513. - 
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is no verb here, no particular common action 
re, no relation of उपमान and उपमेय based on 

action is understood. Hence, the suffix afa cannes bejadded piste: 

After having removed the difficulty which arises in both inter- 
‘pretations, Pataüjali declares hispreference for the second, namely 
_ {८ प्रत्यार्थविशेषणपक्ष. He prefers the second interpretation because : 
(1) the wording of the sutra is such that the word क्रिया and. the 
word तुल्यम्‌ which stands for the meaning of the suffix «fr a re in 
apposition to each other and (2) the word formed by the salira in 
question would be automatically an indeclinable and there would 
be no need to include words ending in the suffix vati in the list of 
indeclinables! According to this interpretation, the suffix denotes 
pure action and not substance having action. In the other one, 
where the word क्रिया was taken as a qualifier of the stem, it was 
understood as standing for substance having action, and not pure 
action, because there would be no apposition to a word ending in 
the third case-affix (tena). Here it denotes pure action and so there 
is no need to resort toa secondary meaning when the primary 
meaning itself fits. So, as the suffix is expressive of pure action 
which is waea, a word ending in it automatically: becomes an in- 
declinable (wema) without being included in a list of indeclinables 
like erate referred to in P. 1.1.37. The reasons given for the pre- 
ference are of a minor and technical nature. 

This is a brief exposition of the explanation by Bhartrhari of 
the M. Bha. of Patafijali on P. 5.1.115 which is one of. the sitras 
which teach तदित formations involving comparison. The interest 
for us in this long section consisting of ninety-one stanzas devoted 
by Bhartrhari to this stra is that various general . ideas lie embed- 
ded in it. The following may be said to be some of them. 

(a) Case-endings can be added only to words expressive of 
सत्त and not to words expressive of a process. 

५ (b) A word formed with a primary suffix (कूदन्त) presents action 
as a substance and not as a process. 

(c) A process cannot be the substratum of the powers which 
bring about the process, 

(d) No comparison is possible between a process and substa- 
nce or a quality or a substance having quality. 


स्थूलेन तुल्य: पुत्र: । As there 


is understood. Therefo 


1. एवं चैव हि कत्वाचायण qu पठितम_। वतिना सामानाधिकरण्यं "DU Wf च वतेर- 


व्ययेषु पाठो न कत'व्यो भवति क्रियाया मयं ` a qa: 
प्र. p. 364. 8-10. . वन न योक्ष्यत 4 M. Bha. 
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(e) The object is a qualified thing; it is first so cognised, 
then analysed in cognition into its different elements and combi- 
ned again. r^ : A : ; 

(f) If action becomes the substratum of quality it ceases to be 
action and becomes a thing or a substance, capable of being refer- 
red to by a pronoun like this or that. 

(g) Even the very general, when presented as the main thing, 
is as good as the particular, as it excludes the particulars. The M. 
Bha says : सामान्यमपि; यथा विशेषेस्तद्वत्‌- (I. p. 422. 5). 

(h): Nothing can be better compared to an action than ano- 
ther action.  * - : ix 

Similar ideas underlie Bhartrhari's treatment of the other 
stitras which teach तदधित formations involving comparison. I hope to 
be able to deal with them on another occasion. s ‘ 
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PANINI’S TREATMENT OF KARAKA-RELATIONS! 
S. D. JosHi 


(A) Surface grammatical level and 
+ Underlying grammatical level : 


It is claimed by the modern linguists that the grammatical 
structure found in the surface form of sentences cannot explain 
large range of grammatical properties and relations. Since the 
underlying relations do not always coincide with the correspond- 
ing surface relations, the modern transformational grammar claims 
that the analysis should be based on unobservable reality underly- 
ing observable phenomenon of the surface form.? But the term 
transformational grammar has unfortunately created a good deal 
of unnecessary controversy and confusion. The term roughly claims 
that the transformational grammar assigns to each sentence that 
it generates, both — a deep structure and surface structure ana- 
lyses—and tries to relate these two analyses systematically. Let us 
sce how far this remark holds true for the Paninian analysis also. 

The mere fact that Panini does not use the terms correspond- 
ing to deep structure and surface structure in his work is not suffici- 
ent to prove that Panini was unaware of an underlying level of 
syntactic structure. Especially, in the province of syntax Panini does 
not describe always the sentence in terms of physical features of 
sentence. In some of his rules, in the Karaka section Panini takes 
into account an underlying level of syntactic structure. The Pani- 
nian rules illustrate that one underlying relation is expressed by 
the two different surface structures and two underlying relations are 
expressed by the same surface structure. In other words, the mean- 
ing of piace according to Panini bears no direct relation to 
the surface structure exhibited in the form of utterance. 


t A descrip- 
tion of the surface structure of sentences does not suffice 


to account 
1. P. Kiparsky and J. F. Staal, “‘Syntactic and Semantic Relations i 
r elations in Panini" 
Ie of es 5 (1969) pp. 83-116. I should like to Sane 
re am be immensely by this article. i 
oo y by this article. Some of the conclusions 
2. Jerrold J Katz, The Underlying Reality i i 
` ty of Language and its 7 
Harper and Row Publications, New York 1171 ae sqa ee 
3 For this discussion in general see Kiparsky and Staal, op. cit, p. 85 
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for all its syntactic and semantic features, T i ae 
analysis involves inter-relation between the den री tae 
and the surface grammatical level let us see the facts Wm level 
presents in his Astadhyayt. s 

(B) The meaning of the term Karaka $ 
P" uber Macs कीत ee the root kpin the 

3 2 199, P. 3. 4. 67). Therefore, karaka means 
that which brings about, i.e., doer or actor. For instance, when we 
say devadattah sthalyam odanam kasthaih pacati ‘Devadatta pA the 
rice grains in the pot with fuel,’ Devadatta, the rice grains, the pot 
and the fuel are karakas in relation to the action of cooking because 
each of them in its own peculiar way brings about the action. 
kasthaih is called karana : ‘means’ (P.1.4.42). Without fuel no action 
of cooking can be undertaken. sthalyam is called adhikarana : ‘loca- 
tion’ (P. 1.4.44). Without pot rice cannot be cooked. odana is 
called karman : ‘object’, ‘goal’, ‘patient’ (P. 1.4.49). Cooking can- 
not take place without something to be cooked. Devadatta is called 
kart : ‘agent’ (P. 1.4.54). Any action requires an agent. 

A traditional counter-exampleis mdnavakasya pitaram panthanam 
prechati: ‘he asks the father of a boy the way’. Here manavaka : 
‘boy’ is not considered to be a karaka, because he is not instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the action of asking the way. 

In Panini’s grammar, kāraka is a technical designation which 
is used in co-application with the lables apadana, sampradana, 
karana, etc. introduced in the section P. 1. 24-54. Therefore, the 
term kdraka becomes defined by enumeration and it can be applied 
to items labelled karana etc. only. This is why the genitive ending 
can be termed as kdrakasasthi if it comes only through one of the 
above mentioned labels like karman or karir (P. 2.3.65). 

(C) Sentence is a miniature drama : 

Panini's rules analyse the noun-verb relation in terms of roles. 
Each sentence is considered to be a miniature drama. The main 
verb indicates the plot. The nominal expression called karakas 
which play various roles are regarded as actors. The individual 
which is mainly responsible (i.e. svatantra : “independent m Pani- 
ni’s term) for carrying out the plot is called Karty : ‘agent’ (P. 1-4. 


Karakahnika (in preparation) to be 
in Sanskrit, University of 


Panini 


l. Kara, Patahjali's vyákarana- Mahabhàs ya, 
published by the Centre of Advanced Study 


Poona, by S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen: S ae 
2. Compare D. Terence Langendoen, Essentials of English Grammar, Holt, Rine 


hart and Winston, Inc., New York, 1970, pp: 89-100. 
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f 9 ion (in Panini’s term, what the agent 
oh ae wa et mos (P. 1.4.49). The most effec- 
ay E A by the agent is called karana: ‘instrument’ (P.1.4.42). 
p thin aimed at in connection with.an, object (karman) 
vim nudius (P. 1.4.42). The source or origin. from which 
Eee ake: place is called apadana (P. 1.4.82). The location of 
an action is called adhikarana (P. 1.4.44 ). 3 : š 
(D) Roles represent the underlying grammatical level : xm zh 
According to Panini, when we analyse the nounsver] relation 
in the sentence, Devadattah sthilyam kasthaih odanam pacali we Bave 
to note the following things : ei E 
(i) Devadatta plays the role ofa main actor, since. he is main- 
ly responsible.in bringing about the action-total. Devadatta is 
called karaka (P. 1.4.23). According to Panini, this role can be best 
defined as being independently responsible for bringing about an 
action (P. 1.4.54). Therefore, Devadatta is ‘labelled karta. This is 
a feature of the grammatical structure of a sentence, even though 
it is semantically defined, that is, with reference:to à general mean- 
ing abstract from the above mentioned sentence .and similarly 
construed sentences. The karty-karaka is basically represented by 
what is labelled trtiya (P. 2.3.18), . According to P. 2.3.1, the ins- 
trumental is used to denote the agent if agent is not.expressed 
otherwise. Since the verb-ending ti expresses the meaning : agent, 


the nominative case-ending (frathama) is added to express the nomi- ` 


nal stem-notion: (i.e. subjectivization; P. 2. 3. 46). .Prathama is à 
category of nominal endings noted down as su, au, jas (P.4.1.2).1 
(ii) Sthalz plays a role of containing. Since sthalz is instru- 
mental in bringing about the action-total, it is called Karaka (P. 1. 
4. 23). According to Panini, this part can be defined as being 
location of an action (P. 1.4.45). As such, sthaliis labelled adhi- 
karana. The adhikar ana . karaka js represented by what is labelled 
saptami (P. 2.3.36). Saptamt is a category of nominal endings noted 
down as fit, os, sup (P. 1.4.2). 5] ee 
^ (ili) Kastha plays a role of most effective tool in bringing about 
the action of cooking. Since it is instrumental in accomplishing the 
action-total it is called karaka (P. 1.4.23). According to Panini this 
role can be defined as being the most effective tool for bringing 
about an action (P: 1.4.42). As such kastha is karana. The karana 
is basically represented by what is called trtiya (P. 2.3.18). Tria 
1. More information is available iu Kára (unpublished), op. cits, : . a Ms 
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is a category ofa nominal endings . 
(P 14.9 5 inal endings noted down as fa, bhyam, bhis 


(iv) Odana plays the role of a goal, i.e., the most desired ob 
ject- Since for effection of odana the action has been anderete 
it is called Karaka (P. 1.4.23). According to Panini this role can be 
defined as being the most desired object (P. 1.4.49). As such odana 
is called karman. This.karaka is basically represented by what is 
labelled dvitya (P. 2.3.2). Dvitiyà is a category of a 
ings noted down as am, aut, Sas (P. 1.4.2). ; 


Now the basic question may be raised: How did Panini arrive 
at six basic roles ? Did he first analyse the semantic categories 
appearing in the outside world and’ try (016 them in linguistic 

modes of expression ? The answer to this question will bein the 

negative. Pinini must have studied grammatical categories! prior 
to finding out the underlying semantic roles exhibited in the sente- 
nces. The roles of agent, patient, instrument,. location, etc. con- 
veyed by the above seatences, are primary features of the gramma- 
tical structure of the sentence, even though they are semantically 
defined. These roles are discovered by studying a general meaning 
abstracted from similar, sentences which show similar pattern in 
form as well as in meaning. By. the terms svatantra or sadhakatama 
etc. Panini does not refer to the objects in the outside world. The 
term stands for the functions of nominal expressions as exhibited 
in the sentences. From the foregoing discussion it is clear that 
Panini uses the labels karman etc, to serve as intermediaries bet- 
ween the surface form and the semantic roles exhibited in the 
sentences. : je a 

Now the question may be asked, why does Panini not directly 
link the definition of the grammatical features to the case. morphe- 
mes like su, au, jas etc. ? Or more specifically, why does, Panini 
require the intermediary labels like apadana, sampradana etc. ? The 
reason is as follows : In the sentences aksan (aksath) ४06४: ‘he 
plays (with) dice’, the role played by the dice, according to Panini 
is called sddhakatama : ‘most effective tool’. This role is labelled 
karana (P. 1.4.42). The karana-kdraka is „basically o e D 
what is called ¿ripa (P. 2.3.18). Alternatively in the case of the 
root diy the same role namely sadhakatamatva: ‘being the most effec- 
tive tool’ is optionally labelled Karma" (P. 1.4.43). The kemas s 
1. G. Cardona, ‘‘Panini’s syntactic categories” J ournal of the Od DAD 

Vol. XVI, No. 8, Baroda, 1967, pp 202-211: de 


nominal end- 
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i i hat is called dvitya (P. 2.8.2). Thus 
DE Sd M उ via two labels namely karman and 


instrumental role is tx 5 9 
जीम The inter-relation between P. 1.4.42, 1.4.43, 2.3.2, 2.3.18 


can be represented as follows : 


labels Surface form 
karman ...... accusative (P. 2.3.2). 


Underlying role 


अटल karana ...... Instrumental 


(P. 2.8.18). 


Here it should be noted that the semantic role cannot be directly 
connected with the phonological or surface structure role in follow- 


ing manner. 


sadhakatamaiva 


The accusative 
The instrumental 


Had Panini directly linked sadhakatamatva with the accusative 
and the instrumental he could not have accounted for the passive 
transformation aksah divyante ; ‘dice are played’; because passive 
transformation requires the label karman (P. 3.4.69).? To give one 
more example, the object of the verb samjñá : ‘to recognise’ is ex- 
pressed by the accusative as well as by the instrumental mátararh 
Samjanite or matra samjanite : ‘he recognises his mother’ (P. 
2.3.22).3 

P. 1.4.45. says that the name for the (basic role) location is 
adhikaraga. The basic expression for this role is the locative case 
(P. 2.3.36). P. 1.4.48 lays down that in the case of the root vas: 
‘to dwell’ when it is preceded by upa the (basic) role adhdra is la- 
belled karman. This accounts for the usage gramam upavasati : ‘he 
lives in the village’. Here also the semantic role, namely location 
cannot be directly connected with the surface structure. 

The direct connection between the semantic role and the 
surface structure without intermediary label karman will not acco- 
unt for the passive gramak ufosyate : ‘the village is inhabited’. The 
passive transformation is linked directly with karman but not direct- 
ly with adharatva. 


1 The facts are best treated by Kiparsky and Staal, op. cit., pp. 85-97. 


2. Kor more information see kara (unpublished) op. cit. 
3. See Kiparsky and Staal, op, cit, pp. 83-03. 
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Cred in two differen i eae Oo 

: mt surface forms. Or we can say th 
there is no **one to one” correspondence b Ys 
roles and the labels. It will be clear also fi PE pur ERO 
ples that the same case may be used to introd š ene eee 
roles. The genitive case expresses the MUT M 

i , X agent role, krszasya krtih : 
‘creation by Krsna’ (P.2.3.65). The genitive may express the role 
of main goal (karman) apam srasta ‘creator of waters’ (P.2.3.65). 
T. he genitive may express the instrumental role ghrtasya yajate : ‘he 
sacrifices by ghee oblations'. (P.2.3 63). 

Since in M roles Panini tries to describe the linguistic 
structure, one may feel inclined to compare these roles with the 
level of underlying (deep) structure in a generative grammar. But, 
to avoid confusion, instead of saying that Panini makes his state- 
ment in terms of deep structure, I prefer to say that he describes 
the function of nominal expressions in terms of roles. To the vari- 
ous roles played by the nominal expressions, Patanjali! and Bhar- 
trhari give the names guga and fakti respectively. According to 
Bhartrhari any object in the world is defined in terms of its capa- 
city to carrying out the action undertaken. Bhartrhari emphasises 
that it is not a thing which is the means as is its power. The object 
in the outside world hasa certain fixed character and cannot 
explain a great variety of ways in which it figures out in our know- 
ledge derived from the sentences. In other words, according to 
Bhartrhari, the particular role played by the objects in carrying 
the action is called sadhana (i.e. karaka). This is why one and the 
same object figures out differently as an agent, object, instrument 


1. Mbh. (The vyükarana- Mahabha sya of Pataijali, ed. by F. Kielhorn, Vol. I. 
3rd edn. by K. V, Abhyankar) p. 442, lines 20-26. 
कि पुनद्रेव्यं साधनमाहोस्विद्गुणः | fe चातः । यदि द्रव्यं साधनं नैतदम्पद्भवत्यभि 
हितात्‌ । भ्रन्यो हि सदिगुणः प्रन्यश्चासिगुणः । कि पुनः साधनं स्याय्यम्‌ । गुण इत्याहृ । कप 
ज्ञायते । एवं हि कश्चित्कञ्चित्पूच्छति | कव देवदत्त इति । स तस्मा WS । wat qa इति। 
कतरस्मिन्‌ । यस्तिष्ठती ति । स वक्षोऽधिकरणं भूत्वान्येन शब्देनाभिसंबध्यमानः कर्ता संपद्यते । 
द्रव्ये पुनः साधने सति यत्कं कर्मेव स्यात्‌ । 
2. Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, ed. by K.V. Abhyankar and V. P. Limaye, Univer- 
sity of Poona, 1965, p. 78- (9.7.12) : 
स्वाश्रये समवेतानां तढदेवा भ्रमान्तरे 
क्रियाणामभिनिष्पत्तो सामथ्यं साधनं विदुः ॥ 
शक्तिमात्रासमूंहस्य विश्‍वस्यानेककमंण: 1 
` ; सर्वदा adat भावात्‌ कवचिरिकिचिद्विवक्यते ॥ 
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in di nces, If the thing in itself, apart from its role 
हिल oe cree taraka, it could not play the various roles of 
agent, patient, source, location etc.; because the thing has a fixed 
character. But because of the fact that the thing plays various roles 
it is open 1o the speaker to emphasise some role or the other ina 
particular context. That is how one and the same object figures in 
different roles in different sentences; for instance, we say, ghatam 
fasya : ‘see the jar’, ghatena udakam dhaya : ‘bring water with a 
4 pA 
E From the preceding discussion it will be clear that the under- 
lying meaning of the nominal expressions is stated by Panini in 
terms of six basic roles— (i) dhruvam apayé (ii) karmana Jam abhi- 
haiti (iii) sadhakatamam (iv) adhārah. (v) kartur tpsitatamam ( vi) sva- 
tanirah. It is also clear that there is lack of correspondence between 
the roles and surface forms or between the roles and syntactic 
labels (Karman, karana, sampradana, apadana, ‘adhikarana, kart). 
The following sentences will make this point further clear. 
4 (1) taksakah,kutharena kastham chinatti : ‘the carpenter cuts the 
wood by the axe’. SER > 
(2) taksakah kutharena chinatti :, ‘the carpenter cuts with the 
axe’. TUNE: 


: (8) kastham chidyate svayam eva : ‘the wood cuts of itself". 

(4) kuthürah kdstham chinatti taiksnyena : ‘the axe cuts the wood 

by its sharpness’. xcu 

(B) taiksnyam kastharm’ chinaiti (atmand) : ‘sharpness cuts the 

wood (by itself). 

In these examples, the carpenter plays the. role of an indepen- 
dent agent. The kuthara plays the role of an instrument. The kastha 
plays the role of an object affected by the action, The first example 
shows that the verb chid can be used with three accompanying 
xoles, namely, agent, instrument, patient (or goal) ` 

~The second example shows that the .expression designating 
the object role can be omitted in the surface form. This phenome- 
non has been referred to by the Sanskrit grammarians as karmanah 
८००१७ ; ‘no intention to express karman”. : 

In the third example the role of the main agent is omitted in 
order to convey the idea that the wood considerably facilitates the 
action of cutting. The nominative in the surface form represents 


1. K. A, Subrahmania Iyer, Bharirhari, Deccan College, Poona 1969, pp. 284-85. 
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the role of the surface subject. and at the same time that of the 
underlying object. Inthe fourth example the role of the main agent 
15 omitted in order to express the idea that the axe considerably 
facilitates the AGED of cutting independently. Here the speaker 
underplays the activity of the main agent and assigns the indepen- 
dence to the instrument, i.c, the axe. When the instrument is 
raised to the status of independence the speaker assigns the role of 
dependent instrument to the sharpness, In the fifth example the 
speaker goes further and makes sharpness as an independent ins- 
trument i.e. an agent. In this case to fulfil the role of an instru- 
ment he has to postulate something as the dependent instrument. 
The new instrument is not different from the sharpness which acts 
as the independent instrument. Thus we have taiksnyam taiksn yena 
chinatti. But the occurrence of the two identical nominal phrases 
taiksnyam taiksnyena causes reflexivization. So we have taiksnyarn 
svayam eva chinatti or svayam eva can be optionally dropped. 

In kutharah kasthar chinatti, according to the modern transfor- 
mational linguists the sentence assigns the instrumental role to the 
axe, the patient role to the wood and the unspecified agent is dele- 
ted. When the agent is not expressed in the surface structure the 
instrument becomes the subject. Kutharah is the nominative of the 
deep instrument. On the other hand, the Sanskrit grammarians say 
that the instrumental role can be expressed in two ways. It can be 
expressed independently as well as dependently. When it is expres- 
sed dependently we say kutharena chinatti. When it is independently 
expressed we say kuthdrah chinatti. The dependent role of an instru- 
ment is labelled Karana and the independent role of an instrument 
is labelled abhihita kartā (i.e., subject). 

According to the Sanskrit grammarians, each karaka is inde- 
pendent as far as its minor role is concerned and dependent on 
the main agent in so far as the main action is concerned. How- 
ever, when the speaker wants to emphasize the roles of karana, 


1. Ibid., p. 310. 


9. Mbh. Vol. Y, p. 324, lines 14-15 : i Y 
fuz: करणाधिकरणयोः कतं,भावः । कुतः प्रतिकारकं क्रियाभे दात्पचादीनाम्‌ | 


पचादीनां fg प्रतिकारकं क्रिया भिद्चते । 


See also Ibid., p. 325, lincs 16-19 : : : 
नवा स्वतन्त्रपरतन्वत्वात्तयो: पर्यायेण aad वंचनाश्रया च संज्ञा । न वेष दोपः। कि 


कारणम्‌ ? स्वतन्त्रपरतन््रत्वात्‌ । ddr anter ace च विवक्षितम | तयोः पर्यायेण 
वचनम्‌ । तयो: स्वातन्त्यपारतन्त्मयोः पर्यायेण वचनं भविष्यति । 
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; t these karakas as the agents. 
adhikarana or karman, he can Eus fx CIS jaca. s eel 
In the sentence devadaitah sthalyam ocan : P 
ks the rice grains in a pot with the firewood, Jevadatta 
ae te role of agent, the rice grains play the role of patient (i.e., 
Fa sets affected by the action), the pot plays the role of SEE 
and the fire-wood plays the role of instrument. ; Each one of the 
items mentioned here has a particular role in bringing about the 
action of cooking. Devadatta has the main role because he inde- 
pendently initiates the action and sets the other items (karakas) in 
motion. The rice, the pot and the fire-wood play minor parts. Each 
karaka is dependent on the main agent with regard to the main 
action of cooking but this does not mean that it looses its indepen- 
dence with regard to its minor role. That is to say, each karaka 
functions as an agent as far as its own contribution is concerned. 
When the speaker wants to give prominence to the role offire-wood 
he uses kastham pacati : ‘firewood cooks’! In such cases pacati refers 
directly to the action of firewood. In sthali pacati : ‘the vessel cooks’ 
pacati refers to the action of the pot.? In odanah pacyate svayam eva 
(see SK No. 2766 on P. 3.1.87) : ‘the rice cooks of itself’, karman 
functions as the agent. However, we have no examples to show 
that the source of origin (i.e., apaddna) or the recipient of the object 
(sampradana) are presented as the agent of an action. We cannot 
use gramah agacchati ; ‘the village comes’ to indicate the same role 
which we assign to the word grama in gramad agacchati : ‘he comes 
from the village’. Similarly, we do not use brahmano dadati : ‘brah- 
min gives’ to indicate the same role which we assign to the word 
brahmana in brahmanaya dadati : ‘the gives (something) to a brahmin.’ 
In (i) sthalyam pacati and (ii) sthalt pacati, (i) kasthaih pacati 
and (ii) kasthani pacanti. (i) odanam pacati and (ii) pachyate odanah 
svayam eva, we can say that, on the grammatical level, the roles of 
sthali, kastha and odana are the same, namely, instrumental, location 


1. Mbh. Vol. I. p. 325, lines 2-3 : : 
qar: पक्ष्यत्त्या विक्लित्तेज्वेलिष्यन्तीत ज्वलनक्रियां कुवन्ति काष्ठानि पचन्दीत्युच्यन्ते । qu 
तदा पचिवंतंते । एप करणस्य पाकः । एतत्करणस्य कतं त्वम्‌ । 
2. Mbh. Vol. I, P. 324, lines 23-25 : 
द्रोणं पचतीति संभवनक्रियां धारणक्रिपां च कुवंती स्थाली पचतीत्युच्यते। तत्र तदा पचिक्‍्तंते। 
। एपोऽधिकरणस्य पाक: | एतदधिकरणस्प़ ad en । Š 
3. Mbh Vol. I, p. 395, lines 14-15 : 


भ्रपादानादीनां कतं,त्वस्याप्रसिद्धिः । यथा हि भवता करणाधिकरणयोः कते. त्व॑ निदर्शितं न 
तथापादानादोनां कतं त्वं निदश्यंते । š 
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and patient respectively. But their expression in (i) and (ii) is diffe- 
rent. In (i) these roles are dependently expressed, and in (ii iffe 
are independently expressed. In (i) बयान cis is > they 
व्यक ste expressed by the locative, instrumental and Ms 
cases respectively. In (ii) these roles are labelled karta and kart 
: bita +`“ : , z arlriva 
is abhihita : ‘expressed’ by the ending -ti or -anti. Therefore, all 
these words are used in the nominative. ई 

š Tu ins esting to note that Panini phrases some of his rules 
taking into account the underlying relation. This is clear from the 
section heading anabhihite (P. 2.3.1) : Sif it is not expressed already’. 
Accordingly, P. 2.3.2 means that the accusative is used to denote 
the patient (karman) role if that role is not expressed by the verb- 
ending suffix or. tie primary suffix. In the passive (i) ghațah kriyate 
8 the pot is made the karman relation is expressed by the :verb- 
ending -ie. Since the patient role (karman) has been already expre- 
ssed by the passive form kriyate the accusative case-ending is not 
attached to the nominal stem ghata. Since no relation is to be ex- 
pressed, the nominative case ending is attached to the.stem ghata. 
But in the active (ii) ghatam karoti the verb-ending.suffix-ti expresses 
the agent role and the ending -am expresses the karman role, which 
is not expressed. by the verb-ending suffix. In Pànini's view, in both 
the sentences ghata plays the role of the patient karturipsitatamatva) 
although the forms in which it has-been put in the sentence differ. 
Panini explains this difference in terms of abhihita| anabhihita device. 
If the karman is abhihita the passive construction results. In Cho- 
. mskian terminology we could say that kata (in the passive constru- 
ction) is the surface subject but that at the same time itis the under- 
lying object. 

' Similarly, P. 1.4.54 means that the karir (agent) is the inde- 
pendent, P. 2.3.18 means that the instrumental is used when karir 
is not expressed otherwise. * 

In ghatak kriyate devadattena : ‘the jar is made by Devadatta’ 
the verb-ending suffix does not express the agent role. Accordingly 
it is expressed by the instrumental (P. 2.3.18). But in (ii) devadattah 
ghatain karoti : ‘Devadatta makes the pot', the agent role is expressed 
by the verb-ending -ti. In the passive construction we have anabhi- 
hitakartá and in the active we have abhihitakarta. In Chomskian 
terminology we could say that Devadatta is the surface subject but 


the deep agent in the active. d 
On the other hand, P. 2.3.46 takes into account the surface 
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form. It comes to mean that if the agent role or the patient role 
or the instrumental role or the sampradana role or the locative role 
or the source role is expressed in the surface form by the verb- 
ending or by the primary suffix etc., then the words standing for 
these roles become the subject in the surface structure. 
Although Panini does not say directly that the subject is ex- 
pressed by the nominative when it syntactically agrees with the 
verb etc., still it is implicitly stated by P. 2.3.46 which defines the 
use of the nominative. P. 2.3.46 prescribes the nominative without 
assigning the specific function to it.! The rule says that the nomi- 
native is used to denote the gender and number of the nominal 
stem. By treating the nominative as unmarked case and using the 
criterion of abhihilatva| anabhihitatoa for the cases whose function is 
marked, Panini brings the nominative of agent, the nominative of 
object, the nominative of the instrument, the nominative of loca- 
tion, the nominative of sampraddna, the nominative of apadana, 
under the category pratipadikartha which virtually means the sub- 
ject. I have already offered illustrations for the nominative of agent 
and the nominative of object. Now I furnish examples to prove the 
point that the remaining karakas also, when they are abhihita, are 
used in the nominative. In déniyo viprak : ‘a brahmin whom some- 
thing is offered’, since sampradana has already been expressed by 
the suffix antya (P. 3.3.113), the dative casc-ending is not attached 
to vipra : ‘brahmin’. This is the nominative of sampradina, But in 
vipraya dadati the ending -ti does not denote the meaning Sampradana, 
Therefore, the dative case-ending is added to vipra. Snantyar cürnam 
: bathing powder’ is an example of the nominative of karana. Here 
the karana role has been already expressed by the suffix antya (P. 
3.3.113). Therefore, the instrumental case ending is not attached 
to the word cura, which: we find in the corresponding sentence 
curgena snati : ‘he takes bath by powder’. In frapatanah parvatah : 
‘a mountain from which one falls’, since the apidana role has been 
already expressed by the suffix ana (P. 3.3.113), the ablative end- 
ing is not attached to the word parvata; which we find in the corres- 
ponding sentence parvatat patati : ‘he falls from a mountain’. This 
is an example of the nominative of apadana. Similarly, virapurugako 
gramah: ‘a village containing heroic persons’ is an example of the 
‘nominative of location. Here the bahuvrihi compounding denotes 
the sense of adhikarana. But in the corresponding sentence grame 


1. For more information sec Ki iparsky and Staal, op. cit., pp. 83-03. 
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girah purusah we use the locative case. Katya : 

that the nominative is to be de Peu. s m 

are already expressed. Alternatively he suggests that the E t ss 

is to be used when it has the effect of determining the aa nde 

concord, i.e. sámanüdhikaran ya. म 

Some times Pinini finds it convenient to phrase the rule refer- 
ring to both—the surface form and the underlying relation. For 
instance, P. 2. 1. 32 prescribes compounding of words wich fines 
tion as the karir or the karana and which end ina irtiyá suffix. If 
Panini had merely conditioned compounding referring to the sure 
face form, the rule would have been liable to over-application 
because the triya suffix may represent a non-kéraka called hetu à 
‘cause’ also (P. 2. 3. 23). For instance, bhiksabhir ugitah : ‘he has 
stayed because of alms.’ 1f Panini had discarded references toa 
surface form and had prescribed compounding conditioned by un- 
derlying syntactic relations, namely kartr and karana, the rule would 
again have been liable to over-application, because it would apply 
to examples like devadattah gatah : ‘Devadatta has gone’, where 
Devadatta functions as the agent. Therefore, in order to prevent 
over-application, Panini was forced to mention both the conditions 
namely, underlying relations (kartpkarana) and the surface form 
(trtiya). 

P. 2.1.24 represents a still more different case. The rule pre- 
scribes the compounding of words अग etc. with a word ending in 
a surface form dvitiya, without reference to the underlying relation 
labelled (Karman). If here Panini had phrased this rule in terms of 
underlying relation labelled karman, we would drive the cpd. gré- 
magatah : ‘a village gone to’, from gramah gatah (devadattena) where 
grama functions as the karman. This is clearly undesired. Similarly, 


P. 2.1.30 prescribes compounding with words ending in a tr/tyà with- 


out referring to the underlying relation labelled kariy or karana. 
‘blind in one eye 


The reason is that in examples like kirikanak : 

because of a hog’, we do not encounter à noun-verb relation. The 

traya suffix in kirigz künah has been specially prescribed by 2-2. 

3. 20. 
When there isno reference to any one of the six basic roles, 

Panini, obviously, cannot use intermediary labels like apadana, etc, 

For instance, P. 2.3.119 links a #rtiya suffix directly with a distri- 


1. Mbh. Vol. I, p. 402, line 6 ; अथवाभिहिते प्रयमेत्येतल्लक्षणं करिष्यते । Jbid, line 
15 एवं तहि तिड्समानाधिकरणे प्रथमेत्येतल्लक्षणं करिष्यते | 
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butional condition, namely, sahayoge : ‘connection with the word 
saha? without intervention of the label karana mentioned in the 
immediately preceding rule 2.3.18. In general VIO SES) say that 
when a case-suffix comes through labels like apadana, sampradina 
etc. we speak of underlying relation (karakavibhakti). On the other 
hand, when the case suffix comes through a distributional condi- 
tion or through a surface form (without intervention of the labels 
karman etc.), we speak of upapadavibhakti.* 
` The point which I tried to establish in this paper is that, 
_what Chomsky calls the deeper level of grammatical relation, 
‘appears in Panini’s analysis of karaka relation in terms of role rela- 
“tions. By the roles mentioned by him Panini does not refer to the 
objects in the outside world. These are primarily grammatical 
features of a nominal expression appearing in the sentences. Panini's 
. definition of karakas is based on the roles played by a nominal expre- 
ssion in different sentences. Panini’s treatment of karakas is nearer 
to the modern works on syntax because Panini also shows that the 
same role may be introduced by a variety of cases through labels 
like karman etc. and that-the same case may be used to introduce 
many different roles. There is ‘no “one-to-one” correspondence 
between the morphological categories like dvitiyd etc. and the six 
labels. This establishes that Panini’s analysis involves interrelation 
between the deep grammatical relation and the surface grammati- 
cal level. Some of Panini’s rules are based on the deeper relation, 
some take into account only the surface form and some take both. 
For the description of syntax he does not rely only on the 'surface 
form: or only on the underlying relation. Panini is an experimenta- 
talist. To him there is nothing like, this is ‘the theory’ and only 
*the theory'. He adopts one or the other which suits to his brevity 
of description. 


e š UA 


D 


` 


1. See the discussion on the paribhasa : upapadavibhakteh Kürakavibhaktih baliyas?, 
Paribhasendusekhara, ed. by Kielhorn, 2nd edn. by K. V. ‘Abhyankar BORI 
Poona, 1962. 1 Š UA ; के : 
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HOW MANY GRAMMARS? 
V. RAGHAVAN 


: In his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, S. K. Belvalkar dealt with 
the schools of Grammar, Paniniya, Candra, jainendra, Šakatayana, 
(later), Haima (Siddha Hemacandra), Katantra, Sarasvata, Mugdhabo- 
dha, Jaumara (Samksiptasara), Saupadma and a few later minor ones 
marked by the extraneous element of devotion to Hari, Siva, etc., 
Harinamamrta, Prabodhaprakasa, etc. Belvalkar mentioned also in pas- 
sing Vamana and Bhojavyakarana! of Vinayasagara written for King 
Bhoja, son of Bharamalla and different from the famous Bhoja of 
Dhara. A few more names noticed in his monograph are noted 
only for mere re-arrangement or adoption of the Prakriya-plan, Pra- 
bodhacandrikà of V aijalabhupati, Bhavasirhaprakriya, Dipavyakarana, 
Karikavali of Narayana and Bálüvabodha of Narahari. 

H. P. Sastri, in his Introduction to Volume VI of the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
describing mss in Grammar, Lexicography and Poetics dealt with 
the schools noticed by Belvalkar and mentioned in addition to the 
Prayogaviveka of Vararuci, the Vyakaranajivatu of Cangudasa, a Buddh- 
ist, current in Orissa, and Purusottama’s Prayogaratnamala (Coch 
Behar 16th Cent.). * 

In his History of Sanskrit Literature, Keith noticed after descri- 
bing Panini and his followers, the later or lesser schools, the Katan- 
tra etc. but added no new name not included in the lists given 
above. 

There is the well known verse of Bopadeva at the beginning 
of his Kavikalpadruma (v-2) which mentions eight primary or ancient 


Grammarians ádi Sabdikak : 


इन्द्रवचन्द्रः काशकृत्स्नापिशली शाकटायनः | 
पाणिन्यस रजनेखा जयत्त्यष्टादिशाब्दिकाः ॥ 


Of these, the name of Indra is associated in some manner with 
grammatical study in Patanjali’s Mahabhaye and the Taittiriya 
Samhita, and there is also the reference, especially in Tamil. gram- 


I. 278 of 1889-1915. 


1. For mss. of this, see Weber 1636, BOR 
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mar-tradition, to the Aindra school on which Burnell produced a 
dissertation! From the Kathasaritsagara (1.4), the qu would 
appear to be a pre-Papiniyan school studied first By pane 
Vararuci, Vyadi and Indradatta; it was later supercede by the 
Pāņinīyan but it survives in the Pralisakhyas, Katantra and Pali and 
was also perhaps in Tamil. It is not quoted i by Yaska, Panini, 
Katyayana or Patafijali; the only quotation from itis its alleged 
opening sutra made in Jianavimala’s commentary on Mahesvara’s 
Sabdaprakasa but this Sutra is not to be seen in Katantra or Jaine- 
ndra. 

Apisali and Kasakrtsna are among the authorities quoted by 
Panini and Patafijali. On Ka$akrtsna, the grammarian, again, 
I have given the available data in the fourth volume of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum (p. 115a). Ka$akrtsna's grammar is said to 
have been in three chapters and his Sivas have been collected and 
his Dhatu-patha also reconstructed. Some consider that the Küfa- 
krisna grammar is not different from the Katantra. 

Kasakrtsna and Apigali of course do not exhaust the pioneers 
of Grammar who are cited by Panini or are otherwise known. Of 
these Siva or Maheévara is remembered as the author of the four- 
teen basic Pratydhara S tras known after Him as the Siva or Maheé- 
vara Sutras; there is also a well known verse that Vyasa studied Ma- 
keSa-vyakarana, far larger than Panini’s and sanctioning the usages 
that are common in the epics and are referred to as un-Paniniyan 
or Arga. These is also the tradition that it was from Siva that 
Panini got the Aksara-samamnaya. 


यान्युज्जहार माहेशाद' व्यासो व्याकरणास्बुधे: | 
तानि कि पदजालानि सन्ति पारिनिगोष्पदे ॥* 

The passage in the beginning of the Mahabhasya, where Indra 
is referred to, mentions Brhaspati as his teacher in grammar. Yu- 
dhishthira Mimamsaka notes a verse in the Avacuri on Haima Brha- 
doriti, which mentions other gods among the eight early authors of 
grammar, Brahma, Prajapati and Tvastà. There was evidently a 
tradition of eight ancient grammars’. e.g. Durgacarya on Yaska, 

I. See New Catalogus Gatalogorum TT. (pp. 249-50 and 111. p. 90) where I have put 
together all the data available on Aindra. ४ 
2. v.l. माहेद्वात्‌ | Narayana Bhatta, in his Apaniniyaprámdn yasádhana, „Teads 


neither Mahesa nor Mahendra but simply Bhagavan (edn. Dr. E. R. K. 
reg Tirupati). A 


üivata, in the Introduction to his Kosa speaks of a modest number of three: 
*Drstasistaprayogo'ham drstavyakarana-trayah (v.6). 
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1.20. 2 says ‘Vyakaranam astadha’; Bhaskaracarya at the end of 
his Lilavait refers to his having studied the eight Vyas i: 
*Astau Vyakaranani -X..X..X..X.kavir Bhiskarah. Eight old 
Grammars available in Kashmir are said to have been | हिदी b 

the King to enable Hemacandra to write his idih akin NG ; 


पर व्याकरणान्यष्टो वतंग्ते पुस्तिकानि च । 
x + x x 

आनाययतु काइमीरदेशात्तानि स्वमानुषे: । 

महाराजो यथासम्यक्‌ शब्दशास्त्रं प्रतन्यते u 


x x x x 
पुस्तकान्यपंयामासुः X x w 


Prabhavakacarita, Hemacandra prabandha, 86-98. 
Different writers or texts made up these eight by including some 
divine and semi-divine names. The Yamaldstaka Tantra, for exam- 
ple, adds to the divine names mentioned above Candra (Moon), 
Yama, Vayu, Varuna, Soma and Vaisnava, a list whichis obvious- 
ly of little value. 

There seems to have been current a tradition of nine Vyaka- 
ranas. In the Valmiki Ramayana, IV. 3. 28, Rama, in praising 
Haniiman’s eloquence, exclaims that the latter's speech showed 
that he had learned in many ways the entire Vyakarana : नूनं व्याकरणं 
कृतस्नमने बहुधा श्रुतम्‌ । In expounding this line it is usual for Paurdpikas 
to say that Hanuman had mastered the ‘nine’ (nava) wakaranas. 
The only literary source that I could so far see for this tradition of 
nine Vyakaranas is a verse quoted by Narayana Bhatta, in the 
beginning of his Apanintpyapramayyasadhana which says that Vyasa 
studied the ‘nine grammars’ and composed the Bharata and close 
upon this, the well known verse which refers to the vast ocean of 
Sabdas existing out-side the small cavity of Panini is quoted by Na- 
rayana Bhatta as referring to Vyasa himself and not to Mahendra 
or Mahesa. 


अष्टादश पुराणानि नव व्याकरणानि च 1 
Faster चतुरो वेदान्‌ मुनिना भारतं कृतम्‌ ॥ 


To come back to Hanuman, we do not get any clue to his 
study of nine grammars in the Madhva-tradition in which he is 


especially glorified and worshipped. Narayana Pandita, author of 
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the Sarg raha Ramayana has the following verse of salutation on Ha- 
numan at the beginning of the work : 
महाव्याकरणास्भोधिमन्थमानसमन्दरम्‌ । 
Fard रामकोर्त्या हन्‌मन्तमुपास्महे ॥ 
This verse mentions Hantiman’s mastery of Mahavyakar aya, which 
the gloss calls also Miula-vyakarana. Madhvacarya himself quotes 
three Sutras from the Mahavyakarana but there is no further infor- 
mation on this. In Puranic sources it is said that Surya bestowed 
scholarship on Hanamin but the Sargraharamdyana of Narayana 
Pandita says more specifically that it was grammar that Hanuman 
studied with Sürya. Rise . 

The only other reference to Sürya as a teacher of Vyakarana 
that I have come across so far is in Jinasena’s verse on Devanandi 
as having seen the grammars of Indra, Candra, Arka and Jina, in 
the introductory verses in his HarivamSapurana, I. 31. 

इन्द्रचन्द्राकंजेनेन्द्रव्याडिव्याकरणेक्षिणः । 
देवस्य देववन्द्यस्य न === f<: कथम्‌ di 
Indra the first name here is read in some mss. as Rudra (Siva). 

The other ancient authorities ‘cited by Panini in his Sütras 
are Kisyapa,’ Gargya, Galava, Cakravarmana, Bharadvaja, Saka- 
tayana, Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotiyana. Some of these names are, 
cited also in the Pratifakhyas and the Nirukta. Sakatayana, whose 
name occurs in Bopadeva's list, appears from statements, like 
अनुशाकटायनं वेयाकरणाः in Katika I. 4.83 to have been the most cele- 
brated of these. He is known from tradition and citations as a 
Nairukta and his name is also associated with the Unddi Sutras. 
Ancient grammarians who are known from quotations and 
references in sources other than Panini are Bhaguri, who is well 
known, Pauskarasidi, Vyaghrapada, whose work according to 
Katika IV. 26. 5 was in ten chapters (Dafakah Vaiyaghrapadiyah), 
Madhyandini, Raudh:, Gautama and Vyädi: The last known also 
as Daksayana and a kinsman of Panini, is the celebrated author of 
great and comprehensive work Samgraha on which Pataü jali's Ma- 
habhasya is based. 

To come to the other names 


of eight, Candra refers to the Candra Vyakarana and Jainendra to 
Püjyapàda Devanandi’s work. A 


P üjyapád: i mara mentioned by Bopadeva 
is intriguing. Jainendra uses Kütantra and is the basis for Hema- 


1. He is quoted thrice in Madhaviya Dhätuvrtti. 


mentioned in- Bopadeva's list 


315 “5 
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candra’s Siddhahemacandra. By the adjunct ‘adi? meaning none 
in the word, ‘adisabdikah’, we must understand Bopadeva a 


i xclud aina Sakata x 
dem i ed the Jaina Sakatayana, Sarasvati-kanthabharana 


Va rdhamana, who wrote his Gazaratnamahodadhi in 1140-1 
A.D. gives at the beginning the authorities on 
he based his own work. 

शालातुरीयशकटा ङ्गजचन्द्रगोमि- 

_ दिग्वस्त्रभतृ हरिवामन भोजमुख्याः | 
मेथाविनः प्रव रदीपककतूं युक्ताः 
्राज्ञंनि षेवितपदद्वितया जयन्ति ॥ 1.2. 

In this verse, he mentions Panini, Sakatayana, Candragomin, De- 
vanandi (Jainendra), Bhartrhari, Vamana, Bhoja and the author 
of the Dipaka, and in his Vriti on the above, he adds Sivasvamin, 
Patanjali, Katyayana and also identifies Vámana mentioned. by 
him as the author of the grammar Visranta-vidyadhara andthe author 
of the Dipaka as Bhadresvarasüri. 

. वामनो विश्रान्तविद्याधरव्याकरणकर्ता । X x > 
मुख्यशब्दस्थ ग्रादिवचनात्‌ शिवस्वामि-पतञ्जलि-कात्यायन-प्रभृतयो लभ्यन्ते |. दीपक- 
qat श्रीभद्रेश्वरसूरि: । : AS ite 
The correct name of Vamana’s work'is Visranta-vidyadhara and not 
Avisranta- as found in some mss. Hemacandra also quotes this work 
in his Brhadofiti on his own Sabddnusasana. Vamana and Bhadres- 
vara are quoted by Vardhamana, the former often. Vamana’s work 
consisted of Sutras and Vriti (p. 173, GRM :. Vamanavrttau). At one 
place Vardhamana refers to Vamana as Sahrdaya-cakravarttin (p. 
312) but the significance of this is not clear." On p.344, Vardha- 
mana mentions together Bhoja and Vamana but I am afraid some 
scholars have not correctly understood the meaning of the passage 
here; it is clear from this that Bhoja was later; for what Vardha- 
mana says that in the light of what Bhoja has said, he does not 
propose to adopt Vamana’s view. Vardhamana cites twice a Nyasa 
on Visranta-vidyadhara (pp. 131, 167). The Prabhavaka-carita says that 
Mallavadin! wrote this Masa’ : 

s: शब्दशास्त्रे च विश्रान्तविद्याधरवराभिषे । 


¬. त्यास चक्रंडल्पधीवृत्दबोधनाय स्फुटाथंकम्‌ ॥ : 
s Mallavādiprabandha, v. 38. 


grammar on whom 


1. Gf A Malla quoted in K siratarañgint according to some mss- 1.216. | 
2. The Nyasa is quoted by Hemacandra also. 
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; arly date for the Visrantavidya- 
TED LG a a Me m E vadis eho wrote the Nyasa on it is not 
dhara, for C eh Fein who wrote the Doadasdranayacakra,l 
mo ERU E by Vardhamàna is quoted also by Ksirasva- 
SEL men but we cannot say that he is the same as the 
ee e who wrote the Kapphinabhyudaya and was in the 
rw long with Ánandavardhana. 
court of Avantivarman along s š 
We shall now consider the longest. list in which the later 
grammars left out by Bopadeva are also included. The list is given 
by the Jain scholiast Vinayavijayopadhyaya and his commentary 
written in A.D, 1640 on the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu (5th Cent. 
A.D.). Commenting on the word Vyakarana in the original, Vina- 
yavijaya says that Vyakarana or Sabda£üstra comprises 20 schools 
or works and proceeds to enumerate these 20. 
व्याकरण शब्दशास्त्रे, तानि च विशति:--ऐन्द्र (१) जैनेन्द्र (२) सिद्धहेम- 
चन्द्र (३) चान्द्र (४) पारिणनीय (५) सारस्वत (६) शाकटायन (७) वामन (८) 
विश्रान्त (९) बुद्धिसागर (१०) सरस्वतीकण्ठाभरण (११) विद्याधर (१२) कलापक 
(१३) भीमसेन (१४) शव (१५) गौड (१६) नन्दि (१७) जयोत्पन (१८) मुष्टि- 
व्याकरण (१६) जयदेव (२०) भ्रभिधानानि । 
The 20 schools or works figuring here are : 1. Aindrd, 2. Jain- 
endra, 3. Siddhahemacandra, 4. Candra, 5. Paniniya, 6. Sdrasvata, 7. 
Sakatayana, 8. Vamana, 9. Visranta, 10. Buddhisagara, 11. Sarasvati- 
‘Kanthabharana, 12. Vidyadhara, 13. Kalapaka, 14. Bhimasena, 15 Saiva, 
16. Gauda, 17. Nandi, 18. Fayotpala, 19. Mustivyakarana and 20. Jaya- 
deva. No new comments are needed on 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. The 6th 
Sarasvata is Anubhütisvarüpácarya's work and is well known. 
Sakatayana, the 7th, here may refer to the later Jain writerof that 
name who wrote his grammar under the Rástrakuta King Amogha- 
varga in the 9th century A.D. and which followed the earlier Jain 
grammar of Devanandi. The names given by Vinayavijaya follow 
no chronological or any other logical order; the Kalapa which is 
really ancient is mentioned as the 13th. Vzmana the 8th must be 
the joint author of the Kasika, as otherwise the list will be vitiated 
by too many repetitions. The Sarasvatikanthabharana of King Bhoja 
of Dhàrà is well known and has been printed; it uses Candra and 
I. Seealso p. 35, 


Saranayacakra, 
bhaüvakacarita 


English Introduction to Vijayalabdhisüri's edn. of the Dodda- 


Sri Labdhisirisvara Jainagranthamala 41, Vol. 4. The Pra- 
takes the two Mallavadins as identical. 


2. Ped. in the D. L. Jain Pustakoddhüra Fund Series, No. 61. 
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enlarges Panini by making Sutras of Varttikas etc. It consisted of 
Sutras and Vrtti, the latter remaining to be discovered. 

The other names mentioned by Vinayavijaya require eluci- 
dation. Of these, Bhimasena refers, in all probability, tothe author 
of that name who is believed to have arranged the Paniniyan Dhatu- 
patha and assigned to the Roots the meanings now current. That 
beyond this, he wrote an actual Vriti on the Dhdtus is doubtful, 
although the Purusakara on the Daiva mentions such a Vitti. Regar- 
ding the 10th Buddhisagara, we know from the Prabhavakacarita that 
he wrote a new grammar called after himself in 8000 granthas. 

श्रीवुद्धिसागरः सूरिष्चक्रे व्याकरण नवम्‌ । 
सहस्राष्टकमानं तत्‌ श्रीवुद्धिसागराभिघम्‌ ॥ 
Abhayadeva prabandha, v. 92. 
Yudhishthira Mimamsaka has shown that from a quotation of the 
concerned verse of Buddhiságara, he is known to have written his 
grammar in Sam. 1080 (A. D. 1024) at Jabalipura. 

We have already noted when dealing with Vardhamana’s 
list the Visrantavidyddhara of a Vamana. In the light of what we 
saw, the mention of two separate names, the 9th Visranta and 12th 
Vidyüdhara, is a mistaken bifurcation of Vinayavijaya. 

The 17th Nandi mentioned by Vinayavijaya is another tanta- 
lising name; while it may refer to any of the Jain grammarians, it 
has to refer to an author different from Devanandi, _as Jainendra 
has already been mentioned (No. 2). In this connection the Nandi 
who is quoted no less than 24 times in the Kstratarangint comes to 
our mind; this may lead one to take him as a commentator on m 
Dhatupatha only, but that is not a necessary conclusion, as may i 
seen from the solitary quotation from Nandt in the Mr o- 
dadhi (p. 212). Nandisvaml, the reading adopted do Bie Purus al ara 
is 1 his fuller name; ‘Nandi-Svami- 
is incorrect and does not stand for h | ae 
nau’ in dual is the correct reading, referring to two writers : ee 
and Svami from which the corruption into a single name mus 
mee A the 16th in the list, represents the Mero ES 

f the country or the followers ofa prominent writer प 
E d «Gaudas' several times in his com 
region. Ksirasvamin cites the ‘Gaug ee Rede. 
mentary on the Amarakosa and Hemacan मका Mone s 

Of the other names Mustiwyakarana (L00) m compiled by the 
but it is only another name of the nee Rp E cit 
prolific commentator on Jain canonical an 
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There is a ms. of the oa of l eee. in 
. 61 of 1880-81, in which the work is given the other 
DOR aka In the old list of Jain works called Brhattip- 
i me is found. This grammar of Malayagiri 
panaka, this alternate na El 
has recently been published by the L.D. Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidya 
Mandira, Ahmedabad (No. 13). 7 E 

Malayagiri wrote this, as the editor has shown, in A.D. 1171. 
the text is in Sutras and Vitti and the author has quoted his gram- 
mar several times in his commentaries. It follows mostly Sükatà- 
yana and its claim for novelty is in respect of some abridgement, 
some Samjfas and some re-arrangement. 

The significance of the name Must is not clear. The only 
possible meaning is ‘handy’, ‘easy of grasp’; Cf. expressions like 
Musti-grahya’, ‘Musti-meya.’ Malayagiri’s work is really not so 
short as it.has, in addition to its 2210 Sutras, Varttikas, Nipdtasiitras 
and Ganasuiras. EI ss iut 
+ - The remaining names are Saiva (15th), Jayotpala (18th) and 
Fayadeva (20th) and these are, for the present, completely obscure. 
Possibly one of the two names with Jaya, the 18th and 20th, carry 
some corruption for Jayüditya. It strikes one as strange that Vina- 
yavijaya makes no mention of Bopadeva and his Mugdhabodha which 
had been-in existence for a considerable time before him. 

"Thé question of ‘How many Vyakarana ? raises the further 
question of what entitles a work to be called a‘Vyakarana’,i.e. the 
promulgator of a school of Vyakarana. A mere subject-wise arrange- 
ment of Panini asin works of Dharmakirti, Vimalasarasvati, Rama- 
candra, Bhattoji and Narayana Bhatta does not make for a school. 
Within Papini's school itself there are. numberless differences in 
interpretation and the large number of writers of this type too men- 
tioned as authorities or cited in later commentaries cannot be con- 
sidered as authors of different Vyakaranas. The use of different 
technical terms, difference in the method of treatment, the omis- 
sion of certain topics, reduction or enlargement, features like these 


should be taken as the criteria for a work to:be:called a ‘Vyaka- 
raja^ - : ee 


Malayagiri- 


3-21 
e 


l. Bd, by Bechardas J. Doshi, 
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PANINTS TECHNIQUE OF DESCRIPTION 
J. D. SINGH 


0. Panini composed sometime during 7-5th C.B.C. his afld- 
dhyayi, a grammar of Sanskrit language. It is organized in eight 
chapters (adhyaya, unit of study), each chapter being further divid- 
ed into four sections (Pada, quarter) of unequal lengths. In all, it 
contains about 4, 000 algebraic formulae like statements (sūtra, 
aphorism). He surveys therein two varieties of speech, the collo- 
quia] standard (bhàsà) of his times and the language of the Vedic 
literature (chandas), studied and recited by the speakers of collo- 
quial variety. 

1.0 Before we discuss how he formulates and presents his fin- 
dings, it seems appropriate to briefly make some observations with 
regard to his attitude towards language and his motivations for 
undertaking a study of it. Formal structure of his grammar, per- 
haps, can be better appreciated inthis background. It is rather 
unfortunate that Panini eschewed altogether making any statements 
relating to his views on the nature of language and linguistic inqui- 
ry. But fortunately for us his work was interpreted and commented 
on by a line of illustrious and dedicated scholars. Patafijali’s makā- ` 
bhasya, the great exposition, is simply brilliant. At times Panini 
is so laconic and intractable that but for the commentators’ expo- 
sition one would feel completely lost. A close scrutiny of his state- 
ments, coupled with the observations of his commentators, will, 
thus, enable us to get an idea of his theoretical assumptions." 

II. Language : an integral part of total human behaviour : 

Panini undertakes to describe comprehensively the Sanskrit 
language both in its structure and use. Language, no doubt, has a 
formal structure, i.e., a network of inter-relationships between its 
formal units at various levels, but it is intricately interwoven in the 
texture of man's lifeways. Thus Panini views language as part of 
man's total behaviour, influencing and being influenced by other. 
norms of behaviour. The formal structure of language to be under- 
stood completely. inall its aspects does involve digas to: his 

l. Singh, J. D. : Papini's Theory of language, ‘proceedings ofthe First All 
India Conference of Linguists. Poona, 1971. : - 
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xplanation of the structure of a linguis- 
-o form Panini does not demur to take into consideration, if neces- 
= ultural and physical environments of 


sary, such factors as socio-c ro 

speech act psychological or emotional attitude of participants, etc. 
, E Š 

It may be maintained that with regard to the spoken variety 


of language the speaker, the hearer and the phenomenal world 
seem to be the relevant environmental factors. Panini seems to 
have kept these in view while describing the idiom, the norm of 
speech, inits variations, as current in his times in the speech commu- 
nity. On the other hand, the problem of the language of literature 
was a little different. The usage there was fixed. Since it was 
transmitted orally. in various schools, variations in pronunciation 
were expected. Meticulous care however was taken to preserve the 
original pronunciation. Here the grammarian (including the pho- 
netician) could play his role. The motivations, as stated by Pataii- 
jali, for the study of grammar, include cultivation of skill in correct 
pronunciation. Panini’s grammar is interspersed with such observa- 
tions with regard to the language of literature (cf. 1234-40; 8135, 
8288-91, 83109, 8326-27, etc.). 


1.2 Language : a hierarchical system °: 

Language is capable of being analysed into elements at vari- 
ous levels which are integrated into a unified system. Relations 
obtaining between units at different levels in a system are capable 
of being captured by generalizations. But ina natural language 
which is a product of numerous forces (linguistic and non-linguistic) 
pulling in diverse directions, imbalances at several points may 
arise. Consequently the facade of generalizations may show cracks 
in the form of exceptions. Nevertheless these, in no way, are allow- 
ed to destroy the system which language essentially is. 

Here we shall like to refer to the criticism that Panini has 
given an account of morphology in all its details while providing 
little information with regard to phonology and ignoring syntax 
almost completely. The critics perhaps seem to have been dismayed 
by his technique of description and failed to retrieve and isolate the 
relevant facts of phonology and syntax. One thing, Panini has not 
compartmentalized his description to the extent to which one may 
expect from a grammarian today. Different aspects of a specific 


environs. While seeking € 


1. The first figure here stands for the adhyaya (chapter), the second for pada 
(section) and the rest for Sütra (rule). Thus 1284 means chapter one, section 
too and rule number thirty four. 
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topic will be found discussed in various sections in his book. One 
has thus to work out himself from his statements an account of pho- 
nology and syntax. All the relevant data have been recorded. An 
exhaustive inventory of speech sounds, their contrast and distribu- 
tion is available there. Sandhi rules will give us all the permissible 
sequences cf sounds. Pragrhyas, for instance, illustrate the few 
vowel sequences permitted in the language. 

Similarly, the charge that Panini neglected the study of syn- 
tax seems to be completely misplaced. [ fact, in a highly inflected 
language like Sanskrit, problems of syntax are minimized to a great 
extent. Word order, for instance, is not so crucial. However, 
Panini does not miss to point out the peculiarities of word order 
wherever pertinent. He takes note of word sequences that are obli- 
gatory as also restrictions on their co-occurrences, etc. (cf. 81, 
3423-24, etc.). One may expect some sort of favoured word order 
even in an inflected language. This is illustrated by Panini in the 
construction of his sutras, e.g. upasarjanam pürvam (bhavati) 
(2230), (upasarjanam) rajadantadisu param ( bhavati) (2231), bhüte 
pi (unadayah) drsyante (332), tena proktam (43101) karmana yam 
abhipraiti sa sampradinam (1432), antarddhau yenüdar$anam 
icchati (1428), samana-kartrkesu tumun (bhavati) (33158), etc. etc. 

His treatment of karaka (1423-55, 23) illustrates syntactic rela- 
tions between words or word groups in sentences.! Government, 
concord, etc. are dealt with fully. 

1.3. Inter-relationship between constructions : 

Panini recognises that constructions are inter-related. deriva- 
tionally. It is demonstrated by him profusely in the treatment of 
primary (krt), secondary (taddhita), compound (sam:sa) and many 
other types of constructions. One example may suffice here. The 
desiderative verbal stem is constituted of two elements, i.e. the 
verbal root (dhatu) and the desiderative suffix/san/(=sa). 'T'o derive 
jigamisa “to desire to go”, for instance, we start with the string 
gam-san. Various morphophonemic operations are applied to it to 
finally give us the desired form given above. But what impresses us 
here in the description of such forms is his keen insight into the 
structure of the language in explicating for us the attendant condi- 
tions under which san is introduced. His formulation reads : The 
suffix san(=sa) is added optionally, in the: meaning of **desire" to a 
verbal stem which is the object of i; ‘‘to desire" provided the agents 

1. Singh, J: D.,: Papini's theory of karakas; memiographed (unpublished). 
1970. š: 
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(kartà) of the two verbal stems are identical (817). Now also refer 
to 33158 which states that the suffix tumun tum is creed to a 
verbal stem which is in construction with ig “‘to desire provided 
the agents of the two are the same. Thus devadatto jigamisati and 
devadatto gantum icchati aresynonyms, meaning Devadatta wants 
to go”. These are derived from the same underlying structure, 
namely, devadatta icchati (the matrix sentence) and devadatto 
gacchet (the complement sentence of icchati) where the kartā, de- 
vadatta, is the same. 


1.4. Ultimate underlying structure is semantic : 

Panini seems to believe that speech as a system of communi- 
cation par excellence is essentially based in man’s psychological 
(mental) make-up. Speech thus as a sequence of noise at the physi- 
cal level is nothing but concretization of speaker’s intent. Linguis- 
tic mechanism is there to provide shape to what one wishes to 
express. Thus Panini explains the formal structure of some cons- 
tructions in terms of what the speaker intends to express (cf. 33132- 
34, 55, etc.). 


1.5 Rule-features : 

The rules of grammar are invested with certain inherent pro- 
perties which in fact are derived from the nature of language as a 
system. Some of these features have been explicitly stated by Panini 
while others are implicit in his treatment and brought out and 
codified by his commentators. These are available now in the 
works on paribhasas.* 

Traditionally the sütras in asfadhyayi are classified into six 
types, viz. adhikara, samjiia, paribhasa, vidhi, niyama and atidesa. 
An adhikara sutra introduces a topic and prescribes its scope. A 
Samjna rule enunciates and defines a technical term. paribhasas are 
conventions for the interpretation of the rules of astadhyayi. Vidhi 
rules are prescriptive while niyama and atidefa respectively restrict 
and extend the scope of application of vidhi rules. We shall here 
discuss only those properties of rules that relate to the nature of 
language and form integral part of Panini's theory of language. 

151. Rules are ordered : 


It is assumed by Panini that for the derivation of a construc- 
tion from its underlying structure, the rules of grammar have to be 


1. Singh, J. Di. : Phonological component in Panini. To appear in the 
Proceedings of the Second All India Conference of Linguists, 1972. 
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' be stated economically, 
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applied in a definite order. The arrangement of rules as given in 
astadhyayi represents that order. Here a later rule overides an 
earlier one when both seek simultaneous application (142). The 
rules, thus, are arranged, in an ascending order of their potency. 
In other words, the language system is inherently simple and can 


as b t Le 
its rules. rought out by an orderly application of 


In ordering the rules, there may be a unit in the sequence 
which may consist of a block of rules rather than of a single rule. 
The whole set of such rules may share a common feature as contrast- 
ed with the rest of the rules, or among themselves they may share 
a feature which distinguishes them as a unit from all other rules. 


` For instance, we have a situation where in the derivation of lingu- 


istic forms from underlying constituents two rules are to be allowed 
‘to operate simultaneously on the same string if both find scope or 
one of these has to be deprived of the previlege of application even 
when it finds scope. How to take care of such situations ? Simple 
sequential arrangement does not work: To achieve this Panini hits 
on a very ingeneous device. He arranges them in blocks. The rules 
of the last three sections of the eighth chapter illustrate it. The 
common feature enjoyed by rules in this group is that these will be 
considered not to have applied vis-a-vis the rules of the earlier sec- 
tions. And further a later rule in this block will be deemed not to 
have taken effect. with regard to the application of an earlier rule 
(821). The string asau adityah “the yonder sun” >asšv adityah 
(6177)>asa adityah (8319). Now application of 6186 (a à >a) is 
prevented by assuming that 8319 has not taken place. This means 
that the stage prior to the application of 8319, i.e. asiv adityah 
is restored. The rule 6186 does not find scope on the string. Thus 
6186 in this way has been blocked from applying on the output a 
8319.: Similarly the rules 6186-109 and 6423-129 form blocks for 
specific purposes pointed out there. 

152. There are some other features of rules which have oper- 
ational relevance in the derivation of linguistic constructions. These 
features are, however, shown neither in their formulation, nor in 
their arrangement nor by any other visible device. These are specific 
properties enjoyed by certain rules as contrasted with other rules. 
Thus each feature gives a binary division. These are being describ- 
ed below. An hierarchy of application is descernible there. A 
succeeding rule-feature blocks the application of any and every pre- 


ceding one. 
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itya-anitya : versatile-non-versatile) : ii š 

ळा A xand y, seeking application simultane- 

ly, x finds the scope whether y has applied or not. While, on the 
ae hand, application of x first blocks y altogether. x is thus more 
ती than y. It is called nitya-(literally eternal) while the other 
one is anitya (literally non-eternal). À nitya rule has precedence 
(of application) over an anitya whatever be the order in the 
sequence. 


1522 antarahga-bakirahga (internal : external) : 


When two rules apply simultaneously, the rule for which the 
conditions of application are closer to the element affected, super- 
sedes the other for which the conditions of application are further 
away. Thus proximity of the conditioning factors to the element 
affected determines the order of application. A dichotomy of inter- 
nal and external cause rules is established. 

1523 utsarga-apavüda : (General: specific) : 

An apavada, a specific rule is more powerful than an utsarga, 
a general one. It has. precedence even over ordered, nitya and 
antaranga rules. 

16. Oddities : 

However rigorous the description of a language, a smaller 
number of facts not amenable to general statements, is always left 
out. These stick out, so to say, and mar the symmetry of descrip- 
tion. 

‘Nevertheless consummation of treatment demands that such 
forms be included and explicated. But “ʻa rigorous statement may 
have practical disadvantages. It may take more discourse to des- 
cribe a few eccentric forms than it would to cite them.” (Bloom- 
field quoted by Hockett in “The State of Art”, p.27). Panini is 
very practical in this respect. Rather than attempting to provide 
rules to account for such oddities he simply lists them. (cf. 3142, 
41123, 31127-28, etc.) 

2.0 Technique of description : 

i Panini’s treatment clearly demonstrates his earnestness and 
anxiety to describe exhaustively the facts of 
description thus may appear to be data-bound. 
true. He has taken meticulous care to ac 
To take his description all comprehensi 
been appended. An extensive field- 


the language. The 

This is more than 
count for even unique forms. 
velists, open and close, have 
work and close scrutiny of 
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literary compositions seem to have gone into this description. For 
a different reason though, he eschews all illustrations. These might 
have been supplied orally in the class. But explication and organi- 
zation of data bespeak of a model or design of language that he 
has in view. Thus his description is aimed at presenting a compre- 
hensive account of structure and use of Sanskrit language in a theo- 
retical framework that encompasses nature of language in general 
and Sanskrit language specifically. 

Above is a brief account of more basic of theoretical assump- 
tions of Pinini. We now propose to delineate the formal framework 
he makes use of for presentation of his structural analysis of Sans- 
krit. The corner-stone of his technique of presentation is simplicity 
and economy. Below we shall talk of the strategy he employed to 
achieve this end. 


91. His style and formulation of rules : 


The Astadhyayt is written in the satra style. A sütra is chara- 
terised as follows. “The experts observe that a sūtra contains the 
minimum number of syllables, it is unambiguous, pithy, faultless, 
all comprehensive aud not composed in meter.” No wonder that 
sütra style was so much favoured by scientific investigators at that 
time. It was most suited for purposes of exercising economy in 
statement which was very highly prized. “The saving of even half 
a mora was regarded as joyous as the birth of a son by the gram- 
marian."? Thus the climate of the times and the nature of the sub- 


ject prompted Panini to opt for this style: 

As pointed out earlier, thestitras in astadhyayi fall into six types. 
Of these the adhikara, sarhjna and some of the paribhasa sutras relate 
to his technique of description and may be considered as meta-rules 
while the rest are concerned with the language data. To put it 
briefly, adhikara sutras announce the subject matter to be taken up 
next. The words of that sutra are to be read in the following sütras 
which constitute its ५९०0८. An adhikara sūtra is distinguished by 
placement of svarita pitch (1311). For instance dhitoh (3191) 


«After a verbal stem (are added the suffixes that follow). Simi- 


1. Singh, J. D.: alpaksaram asandigdham 
säravad vigvato-mukham | 
astobham anavadyam ca 
siitrarh sütravido viduh tt 


9. ardha-matra-laghavena putrotsavam manyante vaiyakaranal (Paribhasa 122, 


Abhyankar). 
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uld mean that from now onward we talk 
m PROIE Soins sutras define technical terms which 
of PR of definition in Panini. We shall examine stru- 
bons of some of ‘his meta-rules here. 
E cu GE of these sarhjiias are those which are defined by 
enumeration. prddhi denotes, for instance, the speech sounds à, ai 
d au (III); bhi and the rest are called dhatus (131). And more 
DR from the point of view of his technique, are the terms 
defined on the basis of the wording of the sütra, a characterization 
seemingly altogether whimsical. It will be clear from the examples 
given below. An upasarjana is a word occurring in the 1st vibhakti 
in a sütra relating to compounds (1243). Similarly an upapada is 
defined as a word read with 7th vibhakti in the section dealing 
with krt (primary) suffixes (3192). This appears to be the most 
arbitrary and ad hoc way of defining a technical term. T his 1s pre- 
cisely equivalent to underscoring a word in red ina particular sec- 
tion of your grammar and calling it, say, upasarjana. Morever, in 


case of xpasarjana Panini would also subsume under this term all 


such words which occur in an invariant vibhakti form in the un- 


- derlying structure (1244). For example, kaufambi in the phrases 


kausambya nirgatam, kausambya nirgatena, etc. Here kaugambi 
occurs in thé 5th vibhakti form throughout. Now a question 
arises as to how far Panini is justified, from the point of view of 
linguistic theory, in making use of terms defined in terms of formal 
features demonstrated in the wording of his statements, to explicate 
facts of structure. For instance, in determining the order of cons- 
tituents in a compound the upasarjanc occurs as prior member 
(2230). The vowels in go “cow” and stems ending in a feminine 
suffix are shortened if these are upasarjana-finals (1247)., e.g. citra- 
go>-citra-gu- “one possessing variegated cows", etc. In such ins- 
tances determination of order of constituentsin a compound or 
shortening of a vowel in a construction is accounted for in terms of 
upasarjana, a term, as pointed out above characterized in terms of 
the wording o! the rule also. The conditioning factor in the above 


५ examples has nothing to do with the elements of language. Nor is 


this a non-linguistic feature, semantic, social, biological, etc. Panini 


_ “is being simply eclectic here. There does not seem to be any justi- 


fication on theoretical grounds to resort to such a technique. : Let 
us have a second look at it. } : 


: To all appearances, it isno morethan an ad hoc device to sub- 
sume under one designation all such diverse elements in the under- 
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lying structure that are not capable of being characterized by any 
common feature but which do share some linguistic behaviour in 
the derived construction. To account for these facts in an adequate 
and generalized way he resorts to this device. It frees him from the 
obligation of providing any listing which in any case would have 
been an open one. Exceptions to general statements are also adjust- 
ted without any fuss. Consider a few illustrative examples : avyaya 
(216), doitiya, triya, etc. vibhaktis (2124, 30, etc.), upamana (2155), 
vi$esana (2157), etc. are read in the Ist vibhakti and by virtue 
of this all these bear the common label of upasarjana. prati (219), 
pari (2110), etc. do not conform to the general rule (216) and are 
thus exceptions to it. To indicate this fact all that he is to do is not 
to read them in the Ist vibhakti. Similarly constituents which are 
optionally upasarjana are read twice, once with Ist vibhakti 
and second time without it, e.g. prapta and àpanna in 224 and 
2124 respectively. Thus the overall economy in description offsets 
theoretical objects. Panini, it seems, would approve a device, how- 
ever artificial it may be, if it could make his description simpler 
and more economic. 

212. Some of his samjias are nothing short of fiction. He sets 
them up by a round about way. For instance, he does not recognize 
any vocative case (karaka). Formally the Ist vibhakti (which does 
not represent any karaka relation) and whatever forms represent 
the vocative are identical except mostly in the singular. Panini 
grasps at this formal resemblance and coalesces the two together. 
But still he has to account for the formal difference in the singular. 
Here he creates a fiction. 2346 lists the uses of the lst vibhakti. The 
next sūtra 2337 adds a rider thatit is used to denote addressing 
(calling out) also. When employed in this sense the Ist vibhakti 
will be called dmantrita (2348). And further he adds that the singu- 
lar form of amantrita is called sambuddhi (2349). He has reached the 
end. Here the process is complete for him. He thus succeeds in 
setting up a technical term namely, sambuddhi for the singular of the 
first vibhakti viz. dmantrita, which is another technical term to 
designate the sense of calling for the use of prathamà vibhakti. Now 


“he is well set to manipulate sambuddhi to account for such formal 


contrasts as davah, deva; nadi, nadi; mata, matah; agnih, agne; etc. 
Thus technically Panini succeeds in eliminating what could have 
been called the astamt vibhakti and sambodhana karaka by coalescing - 


5 it together with the Ist and yet by aclever sleightof hand he mano- 


euvres to account for the formal differences imthe two. To get vayo 


š ij 
“a 
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en wind ? we start with the underlying string vāyu+su. By 2349 
Be aed as sambuddhi. Before sambuddhi a short vowel of the 
stem is gunated (73108). T hus we get Vayo- su. Now by 6168 the 
consonant of sambuddhi, i.e. s and m in am, a substitute of su in 


neuter, is dropped after a stem final e, o anda short vowel. Thus 
° ` 


vayo-+su > Vàyo- : : : 
T 213. Someof the paribhasa rules are still more interesting 


from the point of view of illustrating his technique. Paribhzsüs re- 
present conventions set up for the correct interpretation of rules 
of astadhyay1. Interpretation of rules according to these conven- 
tions vouchsafe generation of correct forms. Besides, these enable 
him to capture generalizations and effect economy. 

1162 lays down that an affix (pratyaya), though dropped, con- 
tinues to effect its characteristic grammatical changes. (Exceptions 
to it are pointed out in 1163). This permits him to zero an affix 
and still realize all those changes which its physical presence would 
have ensured. Now consider another instance. The dictum laid 
down in 1156 that a substitute is like substituendum (with exceptions 
and counter-exceptions) plays a very significant and positive role 
in his system. The single linguistic form tip, for instance, is differen- 
tiated according as it is a substitute of lat, lit or lot, etc. By resor- 
ting to this strategy he need not set up ninelynine separate suffixes 
for eleven lakaras in three persons and three numbers. At one stage of 
their derivation pathati **he studies" and pathet “he may study”, for 
instance; have identical underlying structure, namely, path-sap-tip. 

All this seems to be very arbitrary and artificial. Let us probe 
a little more into the working of Panini’s mind. Why does he re- 
sort to this stratagem ? Panini recognizes a category which may be 
called tense-mode in contradistinction from nominal inflection. The 
label provided for this category is /a ( ‘a’ here is for felicity of pro- 
nunciation) which is treated as a suffix. The structure of a verbal 
form is verb stem plus tense-mode suffix. Thus to derive a form 
denoting tense-mode category, la is attached to a verbal stem. In the 
process of derivation la is replaced by one of the eighteen suffixes. 
Further la may be specified as lat, lot, lin, etc. Once this has been 
determined, phonological changes in the underlying string are effe- 

ted'in terms of lat, lot, etc. For instance, i occurring in lot is re- 
placed by u (3486). Thus ti>tu and anti>antu (ant replaces initial 
en jh of a suffix by 713). Panini here takes advantage of the partial 
phonetic similarity in the inflectional suffixes of various tenses and 
modes. Instead of rigorously applying the principles of linguistic 
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analysis and isolating them, as separate elements assigning meaning 
or functions to each one of them, he prefers to set up a base form 
from which all these variants can be derived. And this is made 
feasible by positing a category like tense-mode, i.e. la. This results 
in a much simpler description. < 

Thus by employing meta-linguistic devices stated explicitly 
by Panini and quite a few more formulated and codified by his 
commentators from observations of the working of his rules, he 
succeeds in capturing generalizations of effecting economy in 
statement. We shall below discuss a few more ways of achieving 
these goals. ° 


22. Use of abbreviations : 


Use of abbreviations in Panini results in more compact and 
precise statements. For instance, in the sutra iko yan aci, “yan 
replaces ik if followed by ac (6176)", the terms ik, yan and ac are 
all abbreviations. ik stands for short and long i u p |; yan for the 
semi-vowels y v r l and ac for all the vowels. Similarly in the sütra 
sup-tin-antam padam, “A form ending in sup and tin is called a 
pada (1414)", the terms sup and tin are abbreviations respectively. 
Abbreviations are made variously.! 


1. Abbreviatory devices: 
Panini makes abbreviations by 

(i) attaching an it letter occurring in the Siva-sütras to any letter (1171), 
e.g. ac, al, far, jhal, ik. 

(ii) adding w to the unaspirated voiceless stop to stand for the whole series 
(1189), e.g. ku for velars; tu for dentals, etc. 

(iii) putting together the initial and final of a group to represent the whole 
group, c.g. sup (412) for nominal inflectional suffixes: tin (33789) for 
verbal suffixes, tan (14100) for atmane-pada suffixes, etc. 

(iv) extracting the common factor to designate thegroup, eg. Ja (a is for 
ease of pronunciation) for lat, lit, lut. let, etc.; 4p for tip, dap, cap, 
etc. etc. 

(v) reading in plural the first member of a group, e-g. dyutbhyah (1391) 
‘after dyut"*, etc. 22 roots are referred to here; ardharcah (2431) refers 
to a big list read there in the form of gana-patha. » 

(vi) adding adi, prabhrti, etc (beginning with) to the initial ofa group; e.g. 
cadayah (1457) stands for a long list of particles. Similarly tisthad-gu- 
prabhrtini (217) represents a long list of such compounds as tisthad-gu. 

(vii) definition e.g. gha (1133) denotes tarap and tamap, nisthà (1126) kta, 
and ktavat, etc. 42 mies SENN 

(viii) use of homophonous stem, e.g. dā (1120) for da I “give” da2 “give”, 
do “cut”? and de “pity” 
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93. Use of it elements : š 
Panini’s reading of certain speech sounds or features (which 


are ultimately dropped) into grammatical forms to indicate several 
types of grammatical functions or for purposes of classification or 
2 pecification? contributes to brevity of statement. For instance, $ 
and p in Sap are such segments, the real suffix being/a/. $ here indi- 
cates that Sap belongs to a class of suffixes called sárvadhàatuka 
(34113) and p denotes that it bears anudátta (low) pitch (314). 


94. Use of anuvrili : 

Panini arranges the sutras in such an ingeneous manner that 
common word (s) in a sūtra can be read in the following sūtra (s) 
from the preceding one (s). The following will make it clear. 


(2) 148 yu stryakhyau nadi. 
144. neyan-uvan-sthanav astri (ya stryakhyau nadt). 
145 vümi (neyan-uvan-sthando astrt, yu stryakhyau nadi) 
146 niti hrasvas ca (va, neyan-uvan-sthdnav astri, yu 

siryakhyau nadi). 

(b) $166 cin bhava-karmanoh 
3167 sarva-dhatuke yak (bhdva-karmanok) 
3168 kartari Sap (sarvadhatuke) 
3169 divadibhyah syan (kartari, sdrvadhatuke). 


‘It is only through the oral tradition that we know what word 
or words are to be read in the following sittra. Moreover, sometimes 
the anuvrtti, i.e. the common word (s) to be read in the following 
sütra (s) jumps over some intervening sütra (s). For instance, read- 
ing of Sap in the following sttras is interrupted by 2474 and then 
read in 2475. In literature it is described as **frog-jump" mand ka- 
pluti. 


1. ibsegments : 
It segments are utilized. 
(i) for abbreviatory devices (see above). 
_ (iii) to provide à covering term—a common label for a group, 
all the tenses and modes, ñi (411) for Hin, nip and nis. 
(ili) to distinguish elements having the same reali : 
be dap and cap which are realized as 4/1]. 
iv) for classificatory purposes eg. $in fap etc. to include i - 
dhatuka class (3413). ài or anudatta pitch in case of ee es. 
tes that these belong to the atmane-pada (1312) 
(V) for various grammatical Operations such as : 
vrddhi, lopa, etc. (see Singh J. D. : 


eg. I (a) for 


zation eg. td c in tap, 


placement of pitch, guna, 
“Phonological Component in Panini). 
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2472 adi-prabrtibhyah šapah (luk) 

2473 bahulam chandasi (Sapah, luk) 

2474 yaño aci ca (luk). 

2475 juhotyadibhyah sluh (Sapa) 


The sütras linked through use of anuvrtti constitute a block 
which usually relates to one topic. Incidentally the use of anuvrtti 
brings out structural resemblances in the rules 


25 Use of elliptical sentences : 


A minor factor contributing to economy in statement is the 
use of elliptical constructions. Each sūtra in astadhyay? isassumed to 
be a complete sentence But seldom do we come across a sütra with 
all its constituents expressly stated. One or the other constituent is 
missing. However, all these are easily retrievable. Some of these, as 
explained earlier, are inducted from neighbouring sütra (s) through 
the technique of anuvrtti. However, a linguistic form thus trans- 
ferred from a previous sütra may have to be suitably modified 
grammatically keeping in view its syntax. For example, šesah (from 
1264) read into bhratr-putrau svasr-duhitrbhyam (1268) is changed 
to gisyete “are retained" to agree with the nominative dual bhratr- 
putrau. Similarly sam3sah ‘‘compound’’ (from 213) is changed to . 
samasyante ‘are compounded” to agree with the plural subject in 
aksasalakasamkhyah parinà (2110). The copula is never stated. 
The sentence structure will make it clear. For example, aden gu- 
nah (bhavati) (112), karmany an [bhavati] (211). Usually itis the 
context that enables us to supply the correct form. A few examples 
may be given here. 

svarh rapam šabdasyašabdasarnjña [grahyam bhavati] (1168); 
an-udit savarnasya capratyayah [grahako bhavati] (1169); adir 
antyena saheta (svar rapam) [madhya-patitan ca grahayati] (1171) 
svaritenüdhikarah [veditavyah] (1311); pr-k kadarat samasah] 
[veditavyah] (213); saha supa (sup) [anuvartate] (214) dhatoh [iti 
anuvartate] (3191). 

Sometimes the context demands much more to be read in a 
sutra to complete the meaning. Here tradition alone comes to our 
rescue. For instance, to interpret iko guna-vrddhi (113), the words 
gunavrddhi are read from the previous sütra. These are changed 
to guna-vrddhibhyam to suit the syntax aud then [Sisyamane bha- 
vatah] are to be supplied in the context. The sutra thus will read : 
iko guna-vrddht (guna-vrddhibhyani) [Sisyamane bhavatah] “guna 
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and vrddhi substitutes are effected in place 
taught by use of the t 
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of ik when these are 
erms guna and vrddhi.” 


Appendix: Sec Note 2) : 


111 
1156 
1162 
1243 
1244 
1247 
1248 
131 
1311 
1414 
216 
219 
2110 
2124 
2130 
2155 
2157 
2230 
2346 
2347 
248 
2349 
314 
317 
3192 
33158 
3486 
34113 
6168 
6177 
6186 
713 
73108 
821 

8319 







vrddhir ādaic 
sthanivad ādeśo an-al-vidhau 
pratyaya-lope pratyaya-laksanam : 
prathama-nirdistam samasa upasarjanam 
eka-vibhakti capirva-nipate 
hrasvo napurhsake pratipadikasya 
go-striyor upasarjanasya 
phivadayo dhatavah 
svaritenadhikarah 
sup-tinantam padam 
avyayam...vacanesu 
sup pratinà matrarthe 
aksga-falaka-samkhyah parina 
dvitiyà $ritátita-patita-gatátyasta-prüptapannaih 
trtlya tat-krtarthena guna-vacanena 
upamanani samanya-vacanaih 

viseganarh visesyena bahulam 
upasarjanam pürvam 
pratipadikartha-linga-parimana-vacana-matre prathama 
sambodhane ca 

samantritam 

eka-vacanarh sambuddhih 

anudattau sup-pitau 

dhatoh karmanah samana-kartrkad icchayam va 
tatropapadarh saptmi-stham 
samana-kartrkesu tumun 

eruh 

tin Sit sarvadhatukam 

en-hrasvat sambuddheh 

eco ayavayavah 

ad gunah 

jho’ntah 

hrasvasya gunah 

purvatrasiddham 

lopah $akalyasya. 
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VEDIC CONJUGATIONAL SYSTEM 


D. N. SHASTRI 


Contribution of European scholars to the Vedic studies is 
usually acknowledged, but its full significance is not fully appreciated 
by average students of Sanskrit. The spirit of scientific approach 
to problems of Sanskrit has especially suffered since the advent of 
Freedom owing to various factors, the chief of them being the chau- 
vinistic tendencies and general fall in the standard of adherence to 
truth. 

It is maintained that the Veda, especially the Sarnhità part of 
it, represents the earliest genius of India, and is the fountain-head 
of our culture. Veda has been revered as a sacred book of Hindus, 
throughout the ages. But it is a strange phenomenon that there has 
been very little effort at the understanding of the Vedas in ancient 
India. During the long age of the development of Sanskrit litera- 
ture there have been only two isolated efforts for the understanding 
of the meaning of Vedic Samhitas. Yàska living in the Sth or 6th 
century B.C. made the first attempt to discuss the meaning of some 
stray Vedic verses; and the method of the Vedic exegesis. Then, 
just after a gap of about 2000 years, Sayana, in the fourteenth 
century, wrote commentaries on the Vedic Samhitas. 

In between there is no trace of any attempt for understanding 
the meaning of the Vedas, not even in the works which claim to 
be branches of the Vedas. For instance, in the monumental work of 
Fanini on grammar which is regarded a vedariga, Vedic grammar 
is treated in a just perfunctory manner as would be presently shown. 
Then, we have the Pürva-mimürisà and Uttara-mimümsa which 
both are concerned with the interpretation of the Vedas. But the 
former deals only with the ritualistic literature of the Brahmanas, 
and the latter with the metaphysics of Upanisads. They are not in 
the least concerned with the verses of the Vedic Sarhhitas proper. 

; The reason for this strange phenomenon is not far to seek. 
Indians worshipped the Vedic Samhitas only in their physical as- 
pect. They maintained that the recitation of the Vedic verses 
produces merit by itself. There is no attempt to understand their 
meaning, so much so that Yaska who made the first attempt at the 
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Vedic exegesis quotes a school which maintained that the Vedic 
verses have no meaning. There will hardly be found a more flag- 
rant-instance of literary idolatory. 

Study of Sanskrit towards the close of the 18th century led to 
the discovery of Indo-European family of languages which was 
regarded as the greatest cultural event after the Renaissance of the 
16th century. A feeling that in the Rgveda, they had the earliest 
trace of the language allied ‘to the one spoken by their forefathers, 
turned European scholars to the study ofthe Vedic texts which 
resulted in the development of a scientific method of Vedic exegesis. 
It is not proposed to deal here with the many-sided contribution of 
European scholars to the interpretation of the Vedas. The pre- 
sent paper aims at dealing with a particular aspect of the Vedic 
exegesis which has not received the pointed attention it deserves. 
It is the formulation of the Vedic conjugational system by European 
scholars. For instance, in Ghate's lectures on Rgveda, while a 
number of numerous aspects of European contribution to the Vedic 
studies are discussed, their contribution to the Vedic conjugation 
has not been fully appreciated. 

I yield to none in my admiration for the great work of Panini 
which in words of Stcherbatsky is **one of the greatest productions 
of human mind.” It is, however, true that Panini's presentation of 
conjugational system is unrealistic. It is said that grammar is the 
art of language while comparative philology is the science of lan- 
guage. Grammar teaches just correct usage of language while 
science of philology gives correct facts about a language. Of 
course, Pànini's presentation of conjugation does ensure correct 
usage of Sanskrit. But it is not realistic as will be shown presently. 
So far as the Vedic language is concerned, Panini’s work wholly 
misses the variety and diversity of Vedic conjugational forms. Inthe 
system of Panini, there are ten conjugational forms, called lakaras, 
in which tenses and moods are placed quite at par, none of the two 
varieties coming under the other. Western scholars have discovered 
three basic systems of conjugation based on the three tenses. Diffe- 
rent kinds of moods which are more varied than those given by 
Panini, are formed on the bases of these three tense systems which 


are the following :— 
(i) Present System (se-xgfa). 
(ii) Perfect System (लिट्-प्रकृति), 


1. Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Nirvana, p. 23. 
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(iii) Aorist System (aefa). 

Besides these three, there 1s one more tense system viz. wz- 
प्रकृति on which two lakaras of Panini सुद्‌ and लृङ्‌ are based. But as 
this system is not used for numerous moods like the above noted 
three systems, it is not included in the principal bone systems. 

Now coming to the moods, there are in Panini’s system only 
two moods viz. Imperative (लोट) and Optative (विधिलिड) so far as the 
classical Sanskrit is concerned. We take here no account of Benedi- 
ctory mood which is not much in use. And the two moods in clas- 
sical Sanskrit are formed only in the present system. But in the 
Vedic language, there are two more moods, namely, Subjunctive 
and Injunctive. Of these Panini has noted only Subjunctive (लेट) as 
used in the Vedic language only. But his treatment of लद is quite 
unrealistic, as will be clear presently. As far as the Injunctive mood 
is concerned, Panini has shown it only with particle ‘at’ (माड), used 
with लङ्‌ and लुङ्‌ in the instances as ‘at करोत्‌’ or मा कार्षीत्‌. But he does 
not regard it as a separate mood, but only asas and लुङ्‌ tense used 
in a prohibitive sense. He does not take it as a separate लकार, as he 
does the other three moods called लोटू, विधिलिङ्‌ and we. There is 
therefore no Sanskrit name for the Injunctive mood in P&anini’s 
system. But it is a separate mood widely used in the Vedic language. 

It would thus appear that there are three tense systems and 
four moods in the Vedic language. All the four moods are conju- 
gated on the bases of three tense systems which are also used for 
expressing tenses proper i.e. past, present and future time. Vast 
variety and richness of the Vedic conjugational system can be jud- 
ged from the fact that while there are only two proper varieties of 
moods in the classical Sanskrit, there are in the Vedic the above- 
mentioned four moods conjugated in three tense systems. The 
number of mood forms is thus as many as twelve. Below is given a 
brief sketch of three tense-systems with illustrations of their tenses 
and four moods, i 


I Present System (सद्‌ प्रकृति). 


Besides present tense (as in भवति पठति etc.), this system is the 
base of all four moods as given below :— 


(i) Imperative mood (लोट) e.g. पठतु or भवतु. This is found in 
both the classical and the Vedic Sanskrit. 


(Gi) Optative mood (fafafte) e.g. पठेत्‌, भवेत्‌. This is also found 
both in the classical and the Vedic Sanskrit. 
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: (iii) Subjunctive mood (लेट) e.g. भवाति, भवात्‌. This mood is 
ound only in the vedic Sanskrit. It is, however; interesting to note 
that the forms of the first person of Imperative mood (लोट), viz. 
पठानि पठाव पठाम have been borrowed from the Subjunctive mood (s). 
Otherwise their formation cannot be rationally explained. This fact 
has been discovered by the Western scholars. 

(iv) Injunctive mood :—There is no name for itin Pénini’s 
grammar as already explained. It is used only in the vedic langu- 
age (with the exception of its use with pichibitive particle “म 
which was not treated by Panini as a separate mood but only a 
form of लङ्‌ or लुङ्‌ as already noted). Its examples are: चरत्‌, चेतत्‌, 
तपत्‌, तरत्‌, जयत्‌ etc. It may be pointed out that this mood which was 
missed by Panini altogether, is abundantly used in the vedic Sans- 
krit especially in the present system. 

Imperfect past tense ‘ag’ (अ्रपठत्‌) is taken by some Western 
scholars as a separate system, but as it has no moods, and its base 
/% is similar to s it should also be included in the present sys- 
tem (लट्‌ प्रकृति) although it denotes past time. Panini has included 
लङ्‌ in सावंधातुक class of laküras, and सावंधातुक of Panini is equivalent to 
present system (लट्‌ प्रकृति). It is thus clear that Panini’s present sys- 
tem or लट्‌ प्रकृति includes two tenses, viz. «€ and लङ्‌ and two moods, 
लोट्‌ and विधिलिड्‌ which are termed as सावंधातुक wets. In the classical 
Sanskrit, as already noted, these two moods are found only on the 
base of present system. But in the vedic language these two moods 
as well as two other moods Subjunctive (लेट). and Injunctive are for- 
med on the base of all the three, Present, Perfect and Aorist sys- 
tems. We have shown above the formation of the four moods in the 
present system. Now we would show the same in the remaining 
two systems:— 


II Perfect System (fae प्रकृति). 


In the classical Sanskrit, perfect tense is used only as a past 
tense (e. g. पपाठ). But in the vedic language all the four moods are 


formed on the basis of perfect system (लि्‌ प्रकृति) as given below :— 
(i) Imperative mood (लोट्‌) as «WS 
(ii) Optative mood (विधिलिङ्‌) as बभूयात्‌ 
(iii) Subjunctive mood (लेद्‌) as बुबोधति 
(iv) Injunctive mood (विधिलिङ्‌) as qut (from, to tremble) 
III Aorist System (st प्रकृति). 


In the classical Sanskrit this system is used only for past tense. 
But in the vedic language all the four moods are found as given 


below :— 
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(i) Imperative mood (si) as सदतु (fromy/#q, to sit, which in 
SO Open mood (vh set (hor VE to To th 
ing विदत्‌). 
s ea ताडी SUR (We) as aufa (from 4/*g, to laud, the 
m being WAT). 
ES de mood as हिक्षत्‌ (from /f&q to hate, the सइ tense 
ing afaa). 
E Em a of four moods from the bases of the three sys- 
tems is missing in the work of Panini. Dealing with the vedic Sub- 
junctive mood (लेट), Panini did not recognize the fact that it is form- 
ed from the bases of all the three systems. 

It would appear thatin Panini’s grammar the four सावंधातुक 
lakaras लट, लड्‌, लोटू, fafafag are formed from the present system (az 
प्रकृति), From the perfect system (fae प्रकृति) only the perfect tense 
(fæ) is formed. Two lakaras namely sz and ag are formed from 
the wz system which, not being used for moods, has not been count- 
ed as a separate system. From the Aorist base past tense लुङ्‌ (ग्रपाठीत्‌) 
and benedictory mood प्राशीलिङ (पठ्यात्‌) are formed. That ग्राशीलिडू is 
formed on the base of st becomes quite clear in the case of the 
root 4/4, (sq, भूयात्‌). That ग्राशीलिड्‌ is akin to लुङ्‌ has also been dis- 
covered by Western scholars. 

From the above account of thevedic conjugation itis quite 
clear that variety of the vedic conjugation i.e., ofthe three basic 
systems and four moods is missing in Panini’s grammar. Even the 
presentation of conjugation of the classical Sanskrit, being devoid 
of the distinction of basic systems and their moods, is not quite 
scientific and is therefore unrealistic. 

A question may naturally be asked : How Panini, one of the 
greatest intellectual giants of mankind, failed to present the conju- 
gational system in its scientific perspective which European scholars 
later on successfully did ? The answer is clear and simple. Euro- 
pean scholars had the unique advantage of studying Sanskrit in 
comparison with allied languages of Indo-European iamily, especi- 


ally the classical languages such as Greek and Latin. They could 


therefore, discover the real nature of Sanskrit, and especially the 
vedic conjugation. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF PARAMA-LAGH U-MANIUS A 
KArIL Deva SHASTRI 


The Parama-leghu-maijnsa (PLM) which is attributed to 
Négesa Bhatta, is a small treatise on the philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar. As a matter of fact, this celebrated author of the seven- 
teenth century A.D. (c 1670—1750 A.D) produced a voluminous 
work discussing all the important problems and, as a critique of 
high order, he supported therein the standpoint of Paninian 
school of Sanskrit grammarians, refuting and criticising others’ 
opinions relating to the word, its meaning and their relation 
(Sabda, artha and sambandha). This work, namely Vaiyakarana- 
siddhdnta-maijusa (VSM), which is even now preserved only in 
manuscript form, was again reproduced by the same author in two 
other redactions, viz., Laghu-manjisa (LM) and Parama-laghu-manj- 
usa, the shorter and the shortest form respectively. Both the larger 
editions present enormous valuable informations on various topics 
and include a world of quotations therein from ancient works 
which havenot come down to us. 'These two works are undoubtedly 
unique having no parallel, as they cover the complete subject- 
matter from the whole of Patanjali’s Vyakarana Mahabhasyam and 
Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiyam, the two great oceans of philosophical 
thinking in the domain of Sanskrit grammar. It is very unfortunate 
that all these three versions of VSM have not been even critically 
edited. as yet, 

Though there seems little doubt that these three versions are 
by the same author, as there is very much resemblance in every 
respect, yet this assertion requires serious examination and com- 
parative study of all the three versions. 

A comparison of LM. and PLM. reveals that only some 
earlier chapters (from शक्तिनिरूपणम्‌ to निपातार्थ-निणंयः) are somewhat 
similar in nature and content, though the names of topics differ, 
the chapters of the latter half of the works (fiom दशलकारादेशार्थः to 

l. An attempt is however being made to critically edit the Laghu-maij isa by 
the present author. A critical study of PLM., by the same author is under 
print from Kurukshetra Univ. Kurukshetra. 
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समासादिवत्त्यथे-निर्पणम) differ. These chapters of PLM. are in no way 


° f an LM 
idged versions of those ound in LM. 8 
P E are also a few places where these two hold different 


opinions and views relating to the same problem. Morcover the 
LM. contains some statements which are contradictory to those 


of the PLM. : 
Two such examples are given below. The first one is about 
अधिकरणसप्तमी and the second one is about एकार्थीभाव and व्यपेक्षासामध्ये . 
At both these places PLM. rejects LM’s views and vice versa. 
I. PLM., K.P. Shukla edition, p. 188; 
tqq! समीपे Wq! सम्बन्ध: उपश्लेषः। ACHAT झौपश्लेषिकम्‌ । श्रत 
एव" “यत्मासे$तिक्रान्ते दीयते तस्य मास ग्रौपश्लेषिकमु ग्रधिकरणं मासिकं 
चान्यम्‌?” इत्युक्तं “तत्र च दीयते०” इति सूत्रे भाष्ये । 
यत्तु 'कटे श्रास्ते' इत्योपहलेषिकम्‌ उक्तं कंयटेन तद्‌ श्रयुक्तम्‌ उक्त-भाष्य- 
विरोधात्‌ । एतद्‌ दयातिरिक्तं वेषथिकम्‌ अधिकरणस्‌--कटे sre “जले सन्ति 
मत्स्याः? इत्यादि | 
Cf LM., Madhava Shastri Bhandari edition, pp. 1325-27; . f 
केचित्तु 'भौपइलेषिकम्‌' इत्यस्य 'उप' समीपे 'इलेषः' सम्बन्धः, तत्कृतम्‌ 
इत्यर्थं: । “तत्र च दीयते कायंम्‌०” इति सूत्रे भाष्ये “यन्मासेऽतिक्रान्ते दीयते तस्य 
मास ग्रौपरलेपिकम्‌ अधिकरणम्‌” इत्युक्तेः! , 
यत्किचिद्‌ भ्रवयवावच्छेदेन आधारस्याधेयेन व्याप्तिर्‌ भ्रप्युपश्लेषः। यथा-- 
कटे आस्ते. ।*“““'वेषयिक तु श्रप्राप्तपूर्वक-प्राप्तिरूप-संयोग-समवायेत दूभिन्त- 
सम्बन्धेन यद्‌ धिकरण तत्‌ । यथा--'खे शकुनयः' इत्यादि । ; 
IL. PLM., p. 2/45. : 5 
अत एव भाष्ये व्यपेक्षापक्षम्‌ उद्भाव्य .“अथेतस्मिन्‌ व्यपेक्षायां सामथ्ये 
योऽसाचेकार्योसावक्कतो विशेषः स वक्तव्यः” इत्युक्त । धवखदिरौ, निष्क्ोशाम्विः, 
Tet, घृतघटः, गुडधानाः, केशेचूडः सुवर्णालंकारः, द्विदशाः, सप्तपणाः-इत्यादौ 
साहित्य क्रान्त-युक्त-पूणा-मिश्रसंघात-विकार-सुचुभ्रत्यय-लोप-वीप्साद्र्था वाचनिका 
वाच्या इति तदूभाष्याञ्चयः । 


1. Vide: PLM., K. P. Shukla edition, p. 84. 
तनु प्रकरणादीनां शक्ति-नियामकत्वे शवत्येव निर्वाहे किन्तात्पयंणेति 
ri e 
चेन्न । “ग्रस्मात्‌ शब्दाद्‌ अ्र्थ-दय-विशेष्यको बोधो जायते, अ्र्थ-दये शक्तिसत्त्वात्‌ | 


तात्पयंन्तु क्वेति न जानीमः? इत्यतुभवविरोधात्‌ । 
LM., Madhava Shastri Bhandari edition, p. 523; 


किंच 'प्रस्माद्‌ भर्थःदवय-विशेष्यको बोधो जायते, तात्पर्य तु बवेति न 
जानीमः इति सर्व-जतानुभव-विरोधात्‌ न तस्य (तात्पर्यस्य) हेतुत्वम्‌ । 
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Cf. LM., p. 1888; 


_निष्कौशास्वि:, गोरथः, घृतघटः, गुडधानाः, kI; स्वर्णालंकारः, द्विदशाः, 
acara; 'गौरखरः--इत्यादिषु क्रान्त-युक्त-पूणं-मिश्च-संघात-विकारुच्प्रत्ययलोप- 
बीप्सा-जातिविशेषणाद्यभिधानम्‌ एकार्योमावकृतम्‌ इत्युक्तम्‌, तन्न । भाष्यानुक्तत्वात्‌ | 
fg- ग्रादिपूर्वपदानां क्रास्ताद्यथंवृत्तितया “उक्तार्थानाम्‌ ०” इति न्यायेन तदप्रयोगा- 
सिद्धेशच | 

Another point which also bears much importance, so far as 
the authenticity of PLM is concerned may be stated. At various 
places PLM. criticises and rejects the views of Bhattoji Diksita and 
his commentator Kaunda Bhatta, though it never mentions their 
names.! This attitude is very clear in the first halfof the work 
(from शक्ति-निरूपणम्‌ to निपाताथे-निर्णेय:). But in the second half this attitude 
is notonly discernible, but also sometimes the author of PLM. 
supports the views of Bhattoji Diksita and Kaunda Bhatta, even 
contradicting his own statements made in previous sections. 

For example in शक्ति-निरूपणम्‌ the author, following the Naiyà- 
yika's views, opines that it is the स्थानी which is meaningful and not 
the su. But in tha chapter of दशलकारादेणार्थः the same author 
clearly supports the views propounded by Bhattoji Diksita, which 
go against Naiyayika's views. Here the author of PLM. says that 
the प्रादेश is meaningful and not the स्थानी. Obviously these two 
contradictory views cannot go together by the same author. 


IPS CU INDE 
|. Vide: PLM., p. 116; 

यदपि केचिच्छाब्दिकाः--निपातानां वाचकत्वे 'शोभनः समुच्चय: 
इतिवत्‌ 'शोभनश्च' इत्यापत्तिः 'घटस्य समुच्चयः' इतिवत्‌ “घटस्य च' इत्यापत्तिशचे- 
त्याहुः, ded । शब्द-शक्ति-स्वभावेन निपातैः स्वार्थस्य परविशञेषणात्वेनेव बोधनेन 
विशेपणान्वयाप्रसंगात्‌ | s: : 

Cí. Vaiyakarana;bhisana-Sara, Anandashram edition, pp. 374,376; 

“शोभनः समुच्चयो gezep! इतिवत्‌ “शोभनश्च द्रष्टव्यः! इत्यस्यापत्तेः 
-..'घव-खदिरयोः समुच्चयः इतिवत्‌ 'धवस्य च! 'खदिरस्य च' इत्येव स्याद्‌ इति 
भावः | 
2. Vide: PLM., p. 15; ad 

तत्र ऋषिभिः स्थानिनां कल्पिता grat: HS LATA | 
ग्रादेशानां तु -स्थान्यर्थामिधान-समर्थस्यैवादेशता' इति भाष्यात्‌ तेऽर्थाः | 


. Vide: p. 138; - 5 a, 
3. ४५०? चि लकाराणाम्‌ (स्थातिनाम्‌) एवार्थ-निरूपणं ताकिकंः कृतम्‌, 


तथापिः' `तदादेश-तिङञाम्‌ अर्यो निरूप्यते | «adem we" इत्यादि-विघायक “लः 
'कर्मशि०” इति झञक्ति-ग्राहकःसू्राणाम्‌ देशार्थं स्थानिन्यारोप्य प्रवृत्ति: । 
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Besides, in the last portion of SIL ahan there are 
quoted some verses! from Kaunda Bhatta’s aij dkarana-bhüsana-sara 
(VBS). These verses are originally of Bhattoji Diksita. and they 
are explained by Kaunda Bhatta, a nephew of Bhattoji Diksita 
and positively an earlier scholar than Nigesa Bhatta. This is 
also very strange that the author of PLM. should attribute these 
verses to Bhartrhari or while explaining? them (as at some other 
places? also) he thoroughly copied out from Kaunda Bhatta in 


l. Vide: p. 215; 
हरिरप्याह-- 

समासे खलु feta शक्ति: पडुकजदब्दवत्‌ । 
बहुनां वृत्ति-धर्माणां वचनेरेव साधने । 
स्यान्महदु गौरवं तस्माद्‌ एकार्थीभाव ग्राभ्रित: ॥ 
E व्यपेक्षायां दुषणान्तरम्‌ ग्राह (भतृ हरि:)-- 
चकारादि-निषेधो$थ बहुःब्युत्पत्ति-भञ्जनम्‌ | 
कतंव्यन्ते न्याय-सिद्धं त्वस्माकन्तदिति स्थिति: n 


These verses are from VBS., Samdsa-sakti-nirnaya (kariküs 4 and 5). 
2. Vide: PLM., p. 216; 


'्ाप्तोदकः' इत्यादो पृथक्‌ शक्ति-वादिनां मते प्राप्ति-कत्रभिन्नम उदकम्‌ 
इत्या दि-वोधोत्तरं तत्सम्बन्धि-ग्राम-लक्षणायाम्‌ भ्रपि 'उदक-कतृ क-प्राप्ति-कर्म-ग्रामः? 
इत्यर्थालाभे प्राप्ते प्राप्तेति 'क्त-प्रत्ययस्य कत्रर्थकस्य कर्मार्थं लक्षणा | ततोऽपि 
'समान-विभक्तिक-नामार्थयोरभेद एव संसर्गः? इति व्युत्पत्या उदकाभिन्नं प्राप्ति- 
केति स्यात्‌ । उदकस्य कतृतया प्राप्तावन्वये ठु नामार्थयोरभेदान्वय--व्युत्पत्ति- 
भञ्जन स्यात्‌ । 2 

Cf. VBS., p. 272; 

नच तत्र लक्षणा । 'प्राप्तोदको ग्रामः' इत्यादौ तदसम्भवात्‌ । प्राप्ति- 
कत्रंभिन्नमुदकम्‌ इत्यादि-बोधोत्तरं तत्सस्वन्धि-ग्राम-लक्षणायामप्युदक-कतृ'क- 
प्राप्ति-कर्म-ग्राम इत्यर्थालाभात्‌ । प्राप्तेति क्त-प्रत्ययस्यैव कत्रंथकस्य quf 
लक्षणेति चेत तहि समानाधिकरण-प्रातिपदिकार्थयोर्‌ ग्रभेदान्वय-व्युत्पत्तेर्‌ 
उदकाभिन्त-प्राप्ति-कर्मेति स्यात्‌ । अन्यथा समानाधिकरणप्रातिपदिकार्थयोर 
भ्रभेदान्वय-व्युत्पत्ति-भंगापत्ते: प्राप्तेर्‌ घात्वथंतया कतृ ता-सम्बन्धेन भेदेनोदकस्य 
तदन्वयासस्भवाच्च । 

3. For example, vide : PLM., pp. 200-208; 

न च 'चित्रगुः' इत्यादो लक्षणा-सम्भवे 
असम्भव:, बहु-व्युत्पत्ति-मंजनापत्तर्‌ इति वाच्यम्‌ 
पदे एव लक्षणास्वीकारात्‌ । पुवपदस्य यौ गिकत्वेन 


प्यषष्ट्यर्थंबहुब्रीही लक्षणाया 
भू । भ्राप्तोदकः' इत्यादी “उदक' 
स्वन तत्र लक्षणाया घातु-प्रत्यय- 
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verbatim. Such copying is never exp 
standing of Nagega Bhatta. 

In the same way, imitating Kaunda Bhatta, in the chapter 
of नामार्थ-विचार PLM. quotes one of the very famous karikas of Bhartr- 
hari with the remark इत्यभियुक्तोक्तेः, while at the same place again 
copying Kaunda Bhatta, this work quotes two other karikas of 
Bhartrhari mentioning the name of Vakyapadiya (VP.)sfa amm- 
पदीयाच्च.? Here it seems that the author is not sure about the author- 
ship of first verse which is from the Brahmakanda of Vákyapadiyam. 


ected from a genius of the 


तदथे-ज्ञान-साध्यतया विलम्वितत्वात्‌ । प्रत्ययानां सन्निहित-पदाथं-गत-स्वार्थ- 
बोधकत्व-द्युत्पत्त्मनुरोधाच्च । घटादि-पदे चातिरिक्ता शक्तिः कल्प्यमाना प्रत्येकं 
वर्णेषु बोधकत्व्रेषपि विशिष्टे कल्प्यते, विशिष्टस्यैव संकेतितत्वात्‌ । प्रकृते 
चात्यन्त-सम्निधानेन प्रत्ययान्वय-सौलभ्यायोत्तरपदे एव लक्षणा कल्प्यते इति 
विशेष: । स्वीकृतं च घटादि-पदेष्वपि चरम-वणंस्येव वाचक्रत्वं मीमांसकम्मन्येर्‌ 
इत्याहुः | 
Cf. VBS. pp. 285-87; 

नापि 'चित्रगुः' इत्यादौ लक्षणा-सम्भवेऽप्यषष्ठ्यर्थ-वहुब्रीहौ लक्षणाया 
असम्भवः | वहु-व्युत्पत्ति-भंजनापत्तेर्‌ इति वाच्यम्‌ । 'प्राप्तोदकः' इत्यादौ 
'उदक'-पदे एव लक्षणा-स्वीकारात्‌। पूर्वपदस्य यौगिकत्वेन तल्लक्षणाया घातु- 
प्रत्यय-तदर्थ-ज्ञान-साध्यतया विलम्बितत्वात्‌ । प्रत्ययानां सन्निहित-पदार्थ-गत- 
स्वार्थं -वो धकत्व-व्युत्पत्त्यनुरोघाच्च | घटादि-पदे चातिरिक्ता शक्तिः कल्प्यमाना 
विशिष्टे कल्प्यते, विशिष्टस्येव संकेतितत्वात्‌ । बोघकत्वस्यापि प्रत्येकं वरष्व- 
सत्त्वात्‌ | प्रकृते चात्यन्तसन्निधानेत प्रत्ययार्थान्वय-सौलभ्यायोत्तरपदे एव सा 
कल्प्यते इति विशेषः। स्वीकृत च घटादि-पदेष्वपि चरम वणांस्येव वाचकत्वं 
मीमांसकम्मन्येर्‌ इत्याहुः | 

1. Vide: PLM., p. 200; 

न सोऽस्ति प्रत्ययो लोके यः शब्दानुगमाद ऋते । अनुविद्धमिव ज्ञानं सवं 

शब्देन भासते ॥ (VP. 1.123) इत्यभियुक्तोक्त : | 


Cf. VBS., p. 234; 
“न सोउस्ति'****“भासते” इत्याद्यनुभविकोक्तेः । 


2. Vide: PLM., p. 200; 
ग्राह्मत्वं ग्राहकत्वं च द्वे शक्ती तेजसो यथा | 
ada सर्वशब्दानामेते पृथगवस्थिते ॥ (VP. 1.55) 
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n All this shows that at least these portions are not by the cuts 
of LM, or Vyakarana-Siddhanta-manjusa, who is so well-versed in 
every respect. Thus the authenticity of PLM. is much more 
- doubtful. 


) इति वॉक्यंपदीयाच्च ! 





ON PANINI’S METALINGUISTIC USE OF CASES 


GEORGE CARDONA 


To the memory of Pt. Ambika Prasad Upadhyaya 


prajna vivekam labhate bhinnair agama-darsanaih 
kiyad và Sakyam unnetum sva-tarkam anudhavata 
tat tad utpreksamananam purdnair dgamair vina 
anupüsita-vrddhanam vidya natiprasidati 


$1. Panini’s! Astádhyayi, the most complete of ancient 


Sanskrit grammars, of course includes rules for introducing case 
endings. For the present discussion it will suffice to consider some 
rules which serve to introduce the third (értiyd), fifth (faficamt), 
sixth (sasthi), and seventh (saptami) triplet endings (see also JO 1B 
16.201-215 [1967], 21.22-40 [1971], 777 12.228-232 [1970]). 


l. 


This is a very abbreviated version of considerably longer paper written in 
March of 1972, wherein many points discussed here only bricfly or not at 
all (e.g., mandika-gati, see $ 6.4) were dealt with in full detail. Iam pain- 
fully aware that nearly everything said in this paper is obvious to a well 
versed Paninian pandita. On the other hand, the subject treated here has 
been treated most superficially and with little deep understanding in a 
recent western work (H. Scharfe, Págini's Metalanguage, Philadelphia, 1971; 
a review of this is to appear in the Indo-Iranian Journal) which has been 
highly praised by at least one western scholar (R. Rocher, 7405 93.112-114 
[1973]). Without wishing to enter into polemic, I nevertheless wish to set 
forth what I think are the acceptable conclusions. J trust Prof. Charu Deva 
Shastri, the recipient of this volume for whose superb work I have the 
| find it acceptable that . dedicate this paper to the 
memory of a teacher for whom I have not only deep respect but also love 
and whose death has deprived Paninian scholarship of a teacher who could 
make one understand fully dedryadevo bhava. 

References and abbreviations : Bhasya or Bh. : Vytkarana-mahd-bhà s ya 
(ed. Kielhorn); Dipikd : Bhartrhari's Mahabhasya-dipika (ed. Abhyankar- 
Limaye); Kasika: K. asikd-ortti (ed. Aryendra Sharma, Khanderao Desh- 
pande, D. G. Padhye); Nyasa : Kalika marana pa hie (n ean arih; ed. 
D. D. Shastri, K. P. Shukla); PM: Pada-maijarl (in Küsika-vrtti, ed. D. D. 
ibhasendusekhara (ed. K. V. Abhyankar); Pr. : 


Shastri, K. P. Shukla); Pari * 
(NSP ed); Sekharas Laghu-Sabdendu-sekhara (ed. Guruprasad Shastri); 
SK: Sabda-kaustubha (ei. G. P. Nene); SK: Siddhanta-kaumudt; Ud. : Pra- 


dipoddyota (NSP ed.). 


greatest admiration, wil 
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[1] 2.8.18 : Kartr-karanayos triya 

[2] 2.3.28 : apadane pancamt XN 

[3] 2.3.29 : anyarad-itara-rte-dik-$abdancüttara-padaj- ahi-yukte 
[4] 2.3.65 : kartr-karmanoh krti (sasthi 50) 

[5] 2.3.50 : sasthi Sese 

[6] 2.3.36 : saptamy adhikarane ca 

[7] 2.3.37 : yasya ca bhavena bhava-laksanam 


[1] 2.3.18 introduces third triplet endings when an agent 
(karir) or instrument (karana) of an action is to be denoted; e. gZ- 
tena krlam ‘made by him,’ parasuna chinatti *hews with an axe.’ 
[2] 2.3.28 and [3] 2.3.29 introduce fifth-triplet endings. [2] lets 
these occur when an apadana (for example, a point of departure) 
is to be signified; e.g., gramdd agacchati ‘is coming from the 
village.’ [4] introduces these endings under cooccurrence conditions: 
ifa nominal is construed with (yukte) ‘when there is connection 
with’) anya ‘other’, arat ‘afar’, itara ‘other’, rte ‘without’, a direc- 
tion word (dik-fabda), a compound with añc as second member, an 
item containing dc or ahi; e. g., -anyo devadattat ‘other than Deva- 
datta’, ardd-gramat ‘far from the village’, itaro devadattat ‘other than 
19.7, rte devadattat, ‘without D.” uitaro grismo casantat ‘the hot season 
is subsequent to (uttara) autumn,’ frag gramat ‘before the village’, 
daksina gramat, daksinahi gramat ‘south of the village.’ [4] 2.3.65 and 
[5] 2.3.50 introduce the sixth triplet. -By [4] these endings occur 
when an agent (karir) or object (karman) is to be denoted if the 
nominal in question is construed with an item terminating ina 
krt affix; e.g., bhavata asika ‘your turn to sit’, apam srasta ‘creator of 
the waters.’ [5] introduces these endings to denote a nonverbal 
relation; e.g., tasya butrah ‘his son." [6] 2.3.36 provides for the use 
of seventh-triplet endings when a locus (adhikarana) is to be signi- 
fied; e.g., grame vasati ‘is staying in the village.’ [7] 2.3.37 intro- 
duces these endings after a nominal whose denotandum is connect- 
ed with an action which serves to characterize another action; e.g., 
gosu duhyaméndsu gatah ‘he left while the cows were being milked.’ 


$2. The rules of $1 account for actual 


-A Sanskrit usage. 
Panini also uses case endin 


gs metalinguistically. Within the section 
of rules headed by 3.1.91 (dhatoh) there are rules containing 
locative forms such as karmani (3.2.1 : karmany an etc.). Such loca- 
tives are used to assign items to the class called upapada (3.1.92 : 
tatropapadam sapiami-stham). Similarly, an item stated in the nomi- 
native within rules Providing for the formation of compounds 
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(samasa) is classed as upasarjana (1.2.43 : prathama-nirdistain samasa 
upasarjanam). 

$3. Panini also Uses case forms metalinguistically for pur- 
poses other than classification. An important example of sucha 
use is rule. 

[8] 1.1.49: sasthi sthüne-yogà 


which assigns a metalinguistic value to the sixth-triplet (sastht) 
endings. As noted in $1, [5]2.3.50 introduces genitive endings when 
there is to be denoted a non-verbal relation in general. There are 
of course many such relations, such as father-son, part-whole (e.g., 
orksasya $ükha ‘branch of the tree’) etc. [8] 1.1.49 states a particular 
relation to be understood when the genitive is used : the relation 
of being a substituend.? For example, in 


[9] 6.1.77 : iko yan aci 
the genitive ika occurs. The vowels i, u, 7, / (denoted by ik) are 


substituends to be replaced by y, v, r, (denoted by yan) before a 
vowel) (ac); e.g., dadhy-udaka ‘curds and water’ (<dadhi-udaka). 


$3.1. Before discussing [8] 1.1.49, let us consider some rules 
in which genitive forms are used, they do not denote substituends 
and where particular metarules other than [8] 1.1.49 apply. 

[10] 7.2.85: ardhadhatukasyed val-adeh 

[11] 6.1.71 : hrasvasya p-iti krti tuk 
contain the genitives ardhadhatukasya, val-adeh, hrasvasya: These 
refer to operands. The rules provide operations to be performed on 
ardhadhütuka affixes which begin with a consonant other than y and 
on the short vowel of a base followed by a kri affix marked with 
p. But these operations are not substitution. [10]7.2.35 lets the affix 
in question receive an augment i (it) which then constitutes the 
initial of the affix; [11]6.1.71 provides that the vowel in question 
receives the final augment ¢ (tuk). For example, the infinitive of la 
‘cut? is lav-itum, with the augment i added to tum, and the absolutive 
of upa-stu ‘invoke, praise’ is upa-stul-ya, with the final augment ¢ 
added to i before the affix bp. The proper interpretation of .[10] 
7.2.35 and [11]6 1.71 is made possible by 

[12] 1.1.46 : ady-antau (a-k-itau : à sess 
whereby augments marked with t and k are respectively the initial 


1. It is not possible here to discuss details regarding the compound sthane-yoga 
or the meaning of the term sthana. : 
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(adi) and final (anta) constituents of the items to which they are 
introduced}. 

§3.2. There are many rules containing genitive forms for the 
interpretation of which the only available meta rule is [8]1.1.49. Such 
rules require one to consider carefully the precise domain in which 
[8]1.1.49 should operate. Now, this metarule is immediately under- 
standable as stating a restriction (niyama). The genitive is used in 
Sanskrit to denote many relations; [8]1.1.49 tells us, however that in 
grammatical rules the genitive is to be understood as denoting one 
particular relation only.2 One has to consider two major possibi- 
lities regarding this restriction : (A) No genitive form in a Pàninian 
rule may be interpreted except by [8]1.1.49. (B)Some genitive forms 
are to be interpreted by ]8]1.1.1.49, others not. Under (B) one has 


to state a criterion for determining the proper domain of the substi- 
tuend genitive. 


Alternative (A) is obviously too broad, since [8] 1.1.49 does 
not apply in rules such as [10] 7.2.35, [11] 6.1.71 (see $3). After 
excluding such rules, however, it is still apparent that (A) cannot 
be accepted if Panini’s rules are to yield correct results. Consider 
the following rules. 


[13] 6.4.1 : angasya 
[14] 6.4.34 : Sasa id an-halok (upadhayah k-n-iti 24) 
[15] 6.4.89: zd upadhaya gohah (aci TT) 


[13]5.4.1 is a major heading, valid through the end of the , seventh 
adhyaya whereby an Operation stated in a subsequent rule applies 
to a presuffixal base (anga). [14] 6.4.34 and [15]6 4.89 state operat- 
ions on the presuffixal bases ४65 ‘command’ and goh (guh ‘hide’). 
Before the affix añ or an affix marked with k or and beginning 
with a consonant, the penultimate sound (upadha of $a; is replaced 
by i; e.g. asis-a-t (3rd sg. aor.), <is-ta (past partic., < §as-kia). And 
before a vowel initial affix the penultimate sound of goh is replaced 
by iij e.g., güh-aka (agent noun). 

The required results can 


be obtained only if the genitives 
Sasah, gohah are interpreted as p 


artitive genitives (avayava-sasthi) 


I. [12]1.1.46 is considered to contravene [8] 1.1.49; 
Sasthi sthane-yogety asyalt paribha saya ayam apavddak. 
discussed in Bh. on 1.1.40. 

2. [8] 1.1.49 vt. 1: sasthyah sthan 
10-18 (on 1.1.49 vt. 1). 


Nyasa on 1.1.46 (1.162) : 
I do not consider details 


€J0ga-vacanam niyamürtham; see also Bh. I.118. 
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as opposed to upadhüyah, interpreted by [8] 1.1.49 : For only thus 
do these rules state replacements for the penultimate sounds of 
bases. If [8] 1.1.49 is considered to preclude suchan interpretation, 
serious problems result. Now Sasah, gohah denote substituends. 
And rule 


[16] 1.1.52: alo'ntyasya 
provides that substitution affects the last (antya) sound (al) of what 
is given in a rule as substituend. [14] 6.4.34 and [15] 6.4.89 together 
with [16] 1.1.52 will now provide that the last sounds of fas, goh 
are replaced respectively by i, i. Moreover, the genitive upadhayak 
is now left dangling. One could, then consider that these rules also 
allow the penultimate sound of any presuffixal base to be replaced 
by the vowels given.! This is clearly undesirable. 

83.3. ltis evident that [8] 1.1.49 should not be considered 
to preclude the interpretation of a genitive form in a rule as deno- 
ting something other than a substituend. One must, then, accept 
alternative (B) of $3.2 and, consequently, show under what condi- 
tions a genitive is to be interpreted by [8] 1.1.49 and when not. 

Consider now the sequence tasya purusasya. This is ambiguous, 
susceptible of two interpretations according as the pronoun tad and 
the noun are coreferential or not: tasya purusasya, ‘of dene man 
(nom. sa purusah, acc. tam purusam); tasya purugasyas ‘of his man’ (nom. 
¿asya purusali, acc. tasya purugam). Let us deal first with tasya purusa- 
sya,. This is obviously a partial (or elliptic) utterance : the man is 
spoken of as a relatum ([5]2.3.50), but the relation in question is not 

ecified. This can be made explicit by adding various Meme 
= a purusasya pita ‘that man’s father,’ tasya purusasya Se near 
dioi man. Now consider tasya purugasya.* Here tn OT ae 
say tasya purusasya pita ‘the father of his man,...samipe ‘near his 

y > However, there isa difference. First, from tasya purusasya, 
TE definite relation is already understood : the man is in 
alone Oe f the person denoted by tad. Any further 
some way a propery © p samipe etc., then, has as relatum 
relation edere) Denon ed a genitive such as tasya in tasya 

man $a). : 

ni a bound genitive and one such as tasya in tasya purusasya, 


itive. 
x E. s d turn back to [9) 6.1.77, [14] 6.4.34, [15] 6.4.89, 
adisv atipr ॥ ११5० goha iti. Bh. 1.118.1b- 
. 9 ६ avayaca- a gthy-adi gu atiprasatigal sé T d 

"S क nian gases cántyasya syad upadhdmatrasya cal id upadháyd go 


iti gohes cantyasya syad upadhamatrasya ca: 
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the criterion -for determining when a genitive is to be inter- 
preted by [8] 1. 1. 49 is clear, As in tasya purugasyas, so also in 
Sasa upadhayah, goha upadhayah it is only the denotandum of the 
second genitive whose relation is not specified in the utterance. 
Sisah, gohak are bound genitives; moreover, a penultimate sound 
(upadka) can be only apart of a unit to which it is related. [9] 6.1. 
77. contains only onc, unbound, genitive. All three statements 
require an addition in order to be understood precisely. [8] 1.1.49 
applies to interpret the genitives tkak, upadhdyak, so that one under- 
stands : Sasa upadhdyah sthane ‘in place of the penultimate sound of 
sas” goha upadhayàh sthane, and ikahk sthdne. [8] 1.1.49 does not, 
however, apply to interpret the bound genitives Sasak ४०१८८. 

Rule [8] 1.1.49, then does not apply to interpret a bound 
genitive. It is a restriction which applies in a particular domain 
where a genitive form occurs such that a relation is not specified, 
one does not merely supply any relation word atall to complete the 
sense of the utterance; [8] 1.1.49 comes into play to specify ‘in 
place of.’ This is the way [8] 1.1.49 has been interpreted by all 
major Paniniyas.? : 

$2.4. The heading [13] 6.4.1 is valid in [14] 6.4.34 (see $3.2). 
Thereby, the latter rule is understood to state Saso'igasya...* ...of 
presuffixal base sas.’ The genitives fasak and angasya are coreferen- 
tial; like Sasak, angasya here is a bound. genitive not interpreted by 
[8] 1.1.49. The same heading is valid in Š : 

[17] 6.4.35: fa hau (Sasak 34) 
This rule, however, provides that .the entire root ds is replaced by 
$a before the second singular imperative ending hi [fa-dhi, see Jour- 
nal of Indian Philosophy 1.49, 69 note 36 [1970]). Here, angasya is 
thus coreferential with the genitive Sisak, which is interpreted by 
[8] 1.1.49, so that it too functions here asa substituend genitive.? 


1. Similarly, the genitives bhasya, feh of 7.1.88 are not to be interpreted by 
[8] 1.1.49; this is discussed in my review of Scharfe’s book mentioned in 
note 1 above. 

2. Kasika on [8] 1.1.49: paribhdseyant Jega-niyamürtha| iha Sastre ya sasthy aniyata- 

` yoga $rüyate sd sthane-yogaiva bhavati nanya-yogd. Similarly, SK 1.191 (on [8] 
1.1.49), SK 38 (=[13] 1.1.49). In vt. 3 on [8] 1.1.49 (avayavadinam ca- 

Praptir yogasyasamdigdhatvat) Katyayana explains that the restrictive metarule 
- does not apply in the case of partitive genitives etc., since there is no 

doubt here about what relation is involved. See also Bh. 1.118.20-25, Ud. 

T 14102, Dipika 11.290.17, and Bh. 111.179.8-10 (on 6.4.1). ; ai! 

Kasika [17] 6.4.35 : Saso hau paratah sā ity ayam adeso bhavati...upadhdya itt 
nivritam tatah Sasa iti stháne-yogà sasthi bhavati. 


3 
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$4. Paniniyas accept not only that an item such as afigasya is 
susceptible of different interpretations according to context (83. ) 
but also that a context can determine the modification of a case 
form. For example, [13] 6.4.1is valid in 


[18] 7.1.9 ato bhisa ais 


which provides for replacing bhis (instr. pl. ending) with ais after 
[21] 1.1.67) a presuffixal base which ends in a(e.g.,) purusaih 
<purusa-bhis). The context of this rule determines the modification 
of the genitive añgasya to an ablative aigat. For at (ablative atah) 
to denote a unit ending in a (by 1.1.72), it has to be a qualifier of a 
larger unit. In the present context, this has to be a presuffixal 
base. Therefore, one understands ad-antd ang it ‘after a presuffixal 
base in a! Similarly, the nominative dual aj adi ‘vowel-initial 
(affixes)? of 5.3.58 is allowed to recur in 
[19] 5.3.60: prasasyasya srah 


which provides that prafasya ‘laudable’ is replaced by sra. 
This replacement should previde for the bases Sreyas ‘better’, 
Srestha ‘best’, containing the affixes १965, isthe. Instead of having to 
state tayoh ‘before those two (affixes, iyas, iha), tells us Patafijali, 
one lets gj-adt recur. The nominative is then contextually modified 
to a locative. This modification is prompted by the meaning (pur- 
pose) of the subsequent utterance. Such a contextual modification 
applies also in normal usage. For example, if one says uccüni deva- 
dattasya grhani ‘Devadatta’s houses are high’ and then amantrayasvai- 
nam ‘call him,’ one understands devadattam in the second utterances. 

$5. The following conclusions are to be drawn. The meta- 
rule [8] 1.1.49 does not introduce a value of the genitive totally 
different from the values this form has in normal Sanskrit usage. 
Nor does this rule preclude interpreting a genitive as partitive 
in given rules of the grammar. [8] 1.1.49 simply applies to provide 
a unique interpretation for genitive forms where no particular 
relation is specified (§3.3.3). T. he value which a single genitive 


1. Kasika [18] 7.1.9: akarantad angüd uttarasya bhisa ais iy ayam ädeso bhavati. 
Cf. Nydsa on 7 3.120 (VI.124) : dita iti sthány-antara-nirdeSád arthdd vibhakti- 
viparindmo bhavatiti sasthy-antam yad gher iti prakrtam tad tha pañcamy-antam 
upajdyate. I omit here a long Bhasya discussion on [13] 6.4.1. 

9. Bh. 1 41721-418.4: (tayor iti) na vaktayyam prakrtam aj-adi-grahanam anu- 
vartate...tad vai prathama-nirdi sfam saptami-nirdisfena cehärthalı| arthad vibhakti- 
viparindmo bhavisyatil tad yathd uccdni devadatiasya grhanil amantrayasoainam| 
devadatiam iti gamyate...evam ihapi purastat š prathama-nirdis ain sad arthat 
saptami-nirdistam bhavi syati. I omit other details of the Bhasya on [19]5.3.60. 
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has in any one of several rules in which it is understood to recur 
is determined by the context of each rule ($3.4). Since genitive 
endings denote merely any relation which obtains between the 
denotata of two nominals ([15] 2.3.50), ead depend on context 
to know what precise relation is involved. Further, a form contain- 
ing a given ending may be treated as conteatually modified ina 
subsequent rule where it is understood to recur. This is simply real 
language usage ($4), i EP. 

$6. These points are important for the consideration of two 
other major metarules : 

[20] 1.1.66 : tasminn iti nirdiste pürvasya 

[21] 1.1.67 : tasmad ity uttarasya 

The pronoun tad is here used as a variable; tasminn iti, tasmad iti 

refer to what is signified by a form stated (nirdista) in the locative 

or or ablative respectively. The locative and ablative forms tas- 

min, tasmat are immediately interpretable by [6] 2.3.36, [3] 2.3.29. 

Now, although Paniniyas distinguish three types of loci, as 

Patafijali notes, there can be only one locatival relation between 

one linguistic item and another: they are contiguous.? Since [20] 

1.1.66 states prrvasya ‘of the preceding’ it is clear that tasmin refers 

to a locus of contiguity or contact (aupaslesikam adhikaranam). 

Consider now again rule [9] 6.1.77. The rule contains the 
genitive ikah to be interpreted by [8] 1.1.49. The lacative aci deno- 
tes vowels with which i, v, r, / are in contact. With no metarule 
to determine a more precise interpretation of [9] 6.1.77, this rule 
could be considered to state that a vowel denoted by ik is replaced 
by a semivowel when it is contiguous to a vowel, whether this vowel 
follows or precedes. The—i of dadhi and the u-of udaka are both 
vowels denoted by ik. "Therefore, [9] 6.1.77 could allow alternate 
replacements : the i which is followed by u is replaced by y and the 
u following i is replaced by v. [20] 1.1.66 lets one arrive at a single 
interpretation : the locative of contiguity is used to denote an item 
which functions as right context conditioning an operation on 
what precedes it (purva). 

l. A discussion is in order regarding the use of 
Metalanguage, p. 45a) misunderstands it. I plan to discuss this and other 
aspects regarding the use of iti in Panini's rules on another occasion. 

2. Bh. IIL.51.9-10 : Sabdasya ca sabdena ko'nyo'bhisambandho bhavitum arhaty 
anyad ata upaslesat. This statement is made in this context of claiming that 
6.1.72 (samhitayam) need not be stated. I cannot enter into a discussion here 
regarding the validity of this claim or details concerning the different types 


iti here, since Scharfe (Panini's 


of loci recognized, 
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os M disi a 70 0 w RUE MAU as gramal can cooccur 
re’, para “after, beyond.’ A rule such as 

[22] 8.1.28 : tin atinah (padat 17, anudattam sarvam apadadau 18) 
is not immediately interpretable in a single way. It requires a 
supplement to be understood. From his own knowledge of Sanskrit 
usage, the student of the grammar could, then, supply either furva 
or para. Consequently, the rule [22] 8.1.28 could, by itself, be 
understood to provide that a finite verb form (one terminating in 
an ending denoted by tii) has no high pitched vowel when it occurs 
either preceding (parva) or following (para) a form terminating 
in a nonverbal ending. [21] 1.1.67 applies to stipulate a single inter- 
pretation : the directional ablative is used to denote a left context 
which conditions an operation on a following item (uttara).* 

६6.1. The interpretation of [20] 1.1.06, [21] 1.1.07 noted in 
$6 requires that, like [8] 1.1.49, these rules also are restrictions 
(niyama) which apply in particular domains (cf. note 13). The 
locative is interpreted by [20] 1.1.66 only where the form in 
question allows of interpretation as a locative of contiguity 
(upaslega), so that this metarule does not preclude the use of locative 
forms in other values which such forms have in normal Sanskrit. 

Panini commonly uses the locative in such values. Two illus- 
trations will suffice. The locative of domain (»ijaya-saptami) is 
common in the Astadhyayr. For example, 


[23] 3.4.117 : chandasy ubhayatha 


provides that finite verb endings and affixes marked with $ are clas- 
sed both as sarvadhatuka; and ardhadhatuka; this classification applies 
in the domain (visaya) of sacred literature (chandas). The locative 


chandasi is a visaya-saptami (Katika: chandasi vigaye ...); it is not to be 
interpreted by [20] 1.1.66. In rule 

[24] 1.4.105 : Jugmady upapade samanadhikarane sthaniny api 
madhyamah the locative forms represent the usage accounted for by 
[7] 2.3.37, what is called the sal-saptamt. The rule states conditions 
under which the verb endings called madhyama (2nd pers. endings 
ia western terms) are used : when the ending to be used signifies 
the same thing (i.e., the same karaka) as a potentially useable 
(sthaniny api) cooccurring item (upapada) Jugmad (2nd pers. pro- 
noun). Kasika paraphrases: yugmady upapade sati... 


l. vt. 2 on [20] 1.1.65-[21]1 -1.67 : tasmime t:smád iti p irvotlarayor yogayor avite- 


san niyamartham vacanam dadhy-udaka à pacaly odanam. See also Bh 1.172 21-26. 
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Examples of such uses of the locative in Paninian rules are 
so frequent that the only reasonable explanation compatible with 
[20) 1.1.66 is that this metarule states a restriction which. applies 
in a particular domain.! If, on the other hand, [20] 1.1.66 ik consi- 
dered to preclude other uses of the locative, the locative orms of 
rules such as [24]1.4.105 have to be viewed as slips, a strange situa- 


329 


tion in view of the frequent occurrence of such *'slips". 


$6.2. 1n $6 I spoke of left and right contexts which condition 
operations on following and preceding elements. This is in accord 
with what Paniniyas say regarding [20] 1.1.66, [21] 1.1.67. For 
example, the Küsikà's paraphrases are: ... fürvasyaiva küryam 
bhavati nottarasya; ... uttarasyaiva karyam bhavati na purvasya; similarly, 
Bhasya passim (e.g., 11.3.24), Siddhanta-kaumud: on [20] 1.1.66. [21] 
1.1.07. According to Paniniyas, kdrya ‘operation’ is to be under- 
stood in both tbese rules. 

This is proper, although the term karya does not occur in a 
previous rule, hence cannot be considered to have carried into 


[20] 1. .66, [21] 1.1.67. For these are metarules and as such do ` 


not operate independently. They are ancillaries to operational 
rules. A metarule applies in conjunction with the operational rules 
it serves to interpret (cf. Paribhasendusekhara 3:...pradesaika-vakyataya 
ilah pratiteh). Now, the genitives pürvasya, uttarasya of [20] 1.1.66, 
[21] 1.1.67 require complements if one is to know what is provided 
relative to preceding and following items. Since these are metarules, 
one has to understand karyam : what are provided for such items are 
operations stated in operational rules.3 


$6.3. There are several rules in which both a locative inter- 


1, On ablatives not to be interpreted by [21]1.1.67 see §§7-7 2. 

2. Scharfe (PaninPs Metalanguage) does consider the locative yusmadi of [24] 
1.4.105 a slip. Concerning the genitives bhasya of 7.1.88 (see above, note 6) 
and krpah of 8.2.18, he says (p 94b), “These few non-technical cases of 
metalinguistic terms are best regarded as slips, violating the style and system 
of the metalanguage". He continues, “Slips are also the two locatives 
singular in I.4.105 Jusmady uprpade...and J.4.107 asmady...; both do not 
have the metalinguistic notion of “before.” Scharfe states this because he 
assumes that genitives and locatives of metalinguistic terms should always 


be interpretable by [8]1.1.49, [20]1.1.66 Unfortunately, Scharfe makes 
assertions like those cited here without considering in sufficient detail either 
the domain of these matarules or what Pan 


i iniyas have said about them. 
3. Scharfe (op. cit., p. 38) considers, without justification, that understanding 
karyam is arbitrary. For a discussio 


n see the review alluded to in note 1. 
above: See also Sekhara 1.199, 
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pretable by [20] 1.1.66 and an ablative interpretable by [21] 1.1.67 


occur, so that one must decide which metarule applies preferen- 
tially. For example, 


[25] 7.2.82 : ane muk (atah 80) 
[26] 7.2.83 : id asah (ane 82) 


The first rule states that the final a of a presuffixal base ([13] 6.4.1) 
ending in this vowel receives the final augment ([12] 1.1.46) m 
(muk) when it is followed by [(20] 1.1.66) dna (participial affix); 
e.g., pacam-dna)(< paca-àna) ‘cooking’. The term ¿ne carries into[26] 
7.2.83, which also contains the ablative asah ‘after as (‘be seated’)’. 
This rule should provide that the à of ana is replaced by 7 after as: 
ds-ina ‘seated.’ This interpretation supposes that [21] 1.1.67 applies 
preferentially: the ablative asah denotes the context for replacing 
the initial sound (1.1.54) of ana, and the locativc aue is now not 
considered to denote a context for an operation on ds. In vt. 3 on 
[20]1.1.66-[21]1.1.67, Katyayana formulates the following principle: 
when both an ablative and a locative are stated, so that there is 
conflict, the former takes preference (ubhaya-nirdese vipratigedhat 
paitcamt-nirdesah). Subsequently, however, Katyayana suggests ano- 
ther solution. Two rules conflict only if each has an independent 
domain of application in addition tothe common domain. 1t is 
assumed, further, that no rule stated should be without a domain of 
application (niravakdsa), hence vacuous. The same principles apply 
with respect to asah and ane in [26] 7.2.83. The ablative asah does 
not really conflict with the ablative ane. For, though ¿ne does have 
an independent domain where it is valid ([25] 7.2.82), asah applies 
only in [26] 7.2.83. If this ablative is not to be without a domain, 
itmust take preference over the locativc ane, which has already 
served its purpose in the previous rule.! Since asah denotes a left 
context, dne can be considered contextually modified to a genitive 
denoting a substituend (cf. $4 and see note 17). 

In vt. 4 on [20] 1.1.66-[21] 1.1.67, Katyayana suggests still 
another solution. A genitive should be stated in rules such as [26] 
7.2.83 (yathartham va sas{hi-nirdeSah). This of course involves prolixity 


: vi i-visesa-nirdesdnavakasatuad avipratise- 
e vt. 20]1.1.66-[21]1.1.67 : vibhakti-uise sa-niraesan 
1 m ee ne Bh. D ids and journal of Indian Philosopky 1.46-47 (1970). 
Note that Nagesa considers that the locative form ane 15 retained, but with 


the meaning of a genitive (Ud. 1.543b : saptami tu sasthy-artha iti bhavalt). 
I differ below by assuming contextual modification. 
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(gaurava) : in addition to ane in [25] 7.2.82, one must now state 
anasya in. [27] 7.2.83 and similarly provide a substituend genitive 
in other comparable rules. Nagesa directly * characterizes this 
suggestion as the statement of an ehadesin ( d . 1.543b : bhasya 
¿kad $i praudhyaha yathartham veti; evar cobhayoccdrane gauravam ity 
ekadesyuktir iyam). 

The Bhasya goes on to make an even trickier proposal, which 
Nagcsa again characterizes as emanating from an ekadesin (Ud. 
1.543b: ekadest praudhyaha ...). One need not add genitive forms to 
rules such as [26] 7.2.83. [20] 1.1.66 is considered to state the follo- 
wing : an item X in the locative lets an item Y preceding it (and 
denoting that which precedes what is signified by X) receive the 
genitive endings. Similarly, if X is an ablative, a following Y is 
converted to a genitive. In order to allow this interpretation, the 
term sasthi of [8]1.1.49 is made to carry into [20]1.1.66, [21]1.1.67, 
which now state tasminn iti nirdiste purvasya sasthi, tasmad ity uttarasya 
sasihi.! In [26] 7.2.83, then, dyah serves, by [21] 1.1.67, to convert 
ane to the genitive Gnasya, which denotes an operand in the left 
context ds. Let us call this the frakalpaka interpretation of [20] 
1.1.66, [21] 1.1.67. 


$4. The prakalpaka view is demonstrably unacceptable. In 
orderto have sasiki recur as required, one must have recourse to 
the frog’s gait (manduka gati) procedure whereby an element of one 
rule skips over some rules to recur in a later rule. In the present 
instance this is not justified. This can be demonstrated in detail 
from Bhasya discussions. However, limitations of space here prec- 
lude a full discussion, which I reserve for another occasion. 


The adherent of the prakalpa view might claim that, despite 
the dubious validity of using manuka gali here, one must interpret 
[20] 1.1.60, [21] 1.1.07] as he doesin order that Panini’s rules 
apply correctly. This claim cannot be supported. Were it true, 
for example, that the prakalpaka interpretation accomplished noth- 


1. Bh.Y.174 8-ll : sa tarki tatha nirdesali Kartavyali] na kartavyah| anenaiva 
drak[ptir bhavisyati] tasminn iti nirdisle pürvasya sasthi] tasmad ity ultarasya 
sasphi] tat tarhi sasthi-grahanan kartagyam]| na kartavyam| prakrtam anuvartate] 
kua prakrtam] sasthi sthdne-yogeti. The procedure suggested is even trickier 
than this. It supposes that a genitive form will be provided by [20]1.1.66 
for an item which denotes an Operand in a right context; similarly for 
[21]1.1.67. Ud. 1.543b : bürvasya karyitua-pratipadana-yogya sasthi tad-bodhaka- 
pade bhavatity arthal] evan ultarasyeti. See $6.4.1. 
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ing more or less than what contextual modification provides (see 
§§3, 6.3), one might wish to consider accepting the former. How- 
ever, the prakalpaka interpretation actually accomplishes less than 
contextual modification. For it serves only to provide genitive 
forms. This is not all. The frakalpaka interpretation also gives 
rise to a series of problems which are overcome only with dubious 
arguments. 


§6.4.1. The first problem which comes up (vt. 15: prakalpakam 
iti cen niyamabhavak) involves the very essence of [20] 1.1.66, [21] 
1.1.67. If these rules now serve merely to convert forms to genitives, 
they cannot also be restrictions (see $6 with note 13). Assuming that 
the proper domain of the metarules in question is rules of the type 
(26] 7.2.83, they cannotalso function as restrictive metarules in 
rules such as [9] 6.1.77, where a genitive has already been stated. 
And if no restriction is provided, [9] 6.1.77 could allow vowels i, u 
etc. to be replaced by semivowels both before and after vowels. 


This objection is answered as follows. Let [20] 1.1.66, [21] 
1.1.07 not state restrictions directly. These rules will serve a 
double purpose. They provide genitive forms for items preceding 
and following locative and ablative forms respectively. As a result 
of this conversion procedure, what is denoted by a locative 
cannot condition an operation on what follows it; nor can what 
is denoted by an ablative condition an operation on what precedes 
it. The objection posed is met, but at the cost of a concession 
[20] 1.1.60, [21] 1.1.67 do indeed provide restrictions for some 
rules, those in which a genitive denoting an operand is already 
stated. For example, by applying in [9] 6.1.77, the former meta- 
rule provides that only that item denoting what precedes the vo- 
wels denoted by ac is in the genitive, hence signifies an operand.? 
But the argument is not really cogent. For it presupposes that one 
in fact already knows that ikal of [9] 6.1.77 denotes vowels which 


undergo an operation in a right context. 


i. Pr.I.544a : yatra gasihi nasti tatra tasyah klptih kriyate| yatra tu sasthy asti— 


iko yan aclty ddau—tatrdnena na niyamali kriyate.... 


2. Bh. 1.175.1-4 : «..mé bhūn niyamalll saptami-nirdiste püroasya sasthi prakalpyate 


i-nirdi qata saptami-nirdiste piroasya sasfhi prakalpyate 
mma on di saptami-nirdi ste parasya karat vnus 
napi paiicami -nirdisfe pürvasya- Pr. I54b: sasihi eH tat-phalasya 
sampannatodd iti bhaoah| yatra sasihi nasti latrasau prak Wa = 
tatrapi pūrvasyaiva sasthi na parasyelt prakalpyate. UE jd cit. . widhi = 
param kvacin niyama-parem ity arthalt. See also note 18. 
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§6.4.2. Should one maintain that [20] 1.1.66, [21] 1.1.67 serve 
only to convert forms to genitives, another problem arises. [9] 6.1.77 
contains the nominative yan. [20] 1.1.66 can apply to convert this 
to the genitive panah, so that the rule can state iko yano'ci, with 
two substituend genitives. The result of applying [20] 1.1.66, then, 
is that one does not know what is the substituend and what is the 
replacement (vt. 16: prakrti-vikaravyavastha ca). 


The defender of the prakalpaka view has two answers to this 
objection. First, conversion of forms to genitives applies only in 
rules which do not already contain genitives. [9] 6.1.77 contains 
the genitive ikak denoting substituends and the nominative Jan 
denoting substitutes, so that no conversion applies here. Even if 
[20] 1.1.66 is allowed to apply, moreover, no fault results. No other 
replacement is stated in [9] 6.1.77, so that yag sounds can be rep- 
laced. only by themselves.i 


Neither of these answers is cogent. If [20] 1.1.66 does not 
apply to supply a restriction, [9] 6.1.77 could allow semivowel 
replacemet both before and after a vowel (see $6). If [20] 1.1.66 
does not apply in [9] 6.1.77, this fault results. And if the metarule 
applies only to convert yan to a genitive, the fault again results. 


$6.4.3. [21] 1.1.67 under the prakalpaka interpretation also 
causes problems with regard to affixation rules such as 

[27] 3.1.5: gup-tij-kidbhyah san ` 
This introduces the affix san after the roots gup, tij, kit to form deri- 
ved roots (3rd sg. pres. jugupsate ‘shrinks from, abhors,’ titiksate 
‘bears,’ cikitsati ‘counteracts, remedies’). The question now to be 
considered is whether [21] 1.1.67 should apply in [27] 3.1.5. If it 
does, the nominative san is converted to the genitive sanak, inter- 
pretable only by [8] 1.1.49. One can argue that, no other replace- 
ment of san being given, it will replace itself. However, this is open 
to objection. The -n of san should be an appended marker ((it); the 
actual affix is sa. Sounds classed as it (1.3.2-8) are deleted (1.3.9) 
before the items to which they are attached undergo operations. 
Now, the final consonant of a unit when the unit is taught (upadese) 
is classed as if and therefore deleted. For a sound of an item to 
be so classed, then, the item itself must be directly taught. But the 


1. Bh. 1.175.11-13 : ... yatra nama sautri sasihi nasti tatra prak[ptya bhavitavyam, 


13-16 : athavastu tavad...yatra sautri sasfhi...na ka$cid anya adefali pratinirdisyate 
latrantaryato (1.1.50) yano yan eva bhavisyati. 
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replacement of san by [27] 3.1.5 is not actually taught in this rule. 
One has to infer that the replacement of san is a unit homophonous 
with it. This can be inferred because another metarule (1.1.50: 
sthane’ntaratamah) provides that, given a choice of replacements 
for a single substituend, that one is chosen which is most similar 
‘to the original. Therefore, if san is replaced by san, the -n ol the 
inferred replacement cannot be classed as it and deleted. 

This objection is met as follows. The fault would result if 
classification of the- n of san depended on the replacement. One 
does not, however, let san be replaced and then try to class the 
final sound of the substitute as it. The -n of san stated in [27] 3.1.5 
is classed as it and deleted before the replacement applies. There- 
by, [27] 3.1.5 provides for replacing sa with sa.* 

The answer given is not satisfactory. For the application of 
[27] 3.1.5 (and all such rules introducing affixes) is made need- 
lessly complex : first san is introduced by [27] 3.1.5; then -n is 
classed as it and deleted; then [27] 3.1.5 together with [21] 1.1.67 
lets sa be replaced by sa. The adherent of the prakalpaka view 
therefore wisely gives up his attempt to have [21] 1.1.67 apply in 
such rules. He reasons as follows. [21]1.1.67 applies to convert to 
the genitive only a form denoting a unit which actually occurs. By 
the time san has been introduced, the ablative in [27]3.1.5 has 
served its purpose by denoting units after which ‘an occurs. This 
ablative is not made to serve the additional purpose of letting saz 
be converted to sana(i.? 

§6.4.4. The last problem to be considered brings us back to 
the starting point of this discussion. In [20]7.2.83 (and all such 
rules with a locative and an ablative), [20]1.1.66 and [21]1.1.67 

so that both the ablative and the genitive are con- 
Consequently, the items denoted by these 
be subject to the operation (vt. 17 : saptamt- 


can both apply, 
verted to genitives. 
genitives will both 


1. Bh. Y.174.19-7 : pratyaya-vidhau fhalv api paiicanyalt prakalpikalt gyul.. gup-tij- 
kidbhya ity esa pañcaml sann iti prathamayah sasthim prakalpayet...na kašcid anya 
adesak pratinirdisyate tatrantaryalalt sanalt sann eva bhavisyati] naipaih šakyam| it- 
sajna naprakalpeta[ upadesa itit sainjñocyate. Pr. 1.6442 3 adeSasyopadesabhavat 
tasyet-sainjita na sidhyality arthah. I omit other details discussed by Kaiyata 

` 2. cp Tm esa doso yadit-samjiade sam pratikseta| tatra khalu kridy im 


it-samjiayain lope ca kria adeso bhavisyati.... i 
3. Bh. 1.175.10-11: athava nanulpanne sati ७८६७७० b havitazyam| yada cotpannah 
sams ladă k;ta-samarthya pailcamiti krtoà prak[ptir na bhavisyati. 
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paticamyos ca bhavad ubhayatra sasthi-prak[ptis tatrobhaya-karya-pra- 
saigak). 

To meet this objection, the adherent of the prakalpaka inter- 
pretation claims that one of Panini’s rules (6.1.84) indicates 
(jnapayati ‘makes known’) that locatives and ablatives do not con- 
jointly serve to convert forms to genitives.! 

The objection could have been met more directly. A single 
unit cannot at once be both the context for an operation on another 
item and an operand in the context of that other unit. However, 
the adherent of the prakalpaka view cannot take this way out. It is 
precisely for rules such as [26] 7.2.83 that he has adopted his view 
in the first place (§6.3). Once [20] 1.1.66, [21]1.1.67 have been 
interpreted as serving to convert forms to genitives, if these rules 
are to be authoritative, one must accept that they can both apply 
concurrently. To avoid the problems which then arise, another 
rule has to be considered useless except as indicating that con- 
current conversion does not apply. This is not all. In order to let 
[26]7.2.83 apply correctly, the Prakalpaka adherent still has to use 
the principle of vacuity noted in $6.3.? 


§6.5. The arguments invoked to salvage the prakalpaka inter- 
pretation are transparently those of an ekadesin. I think we have 
to agree with Nagefa on this point and reject this view as un- 
acceptable. This conclusion is reenforced when we consider other 
passages in which the prakalpaka interpretation is used. For this 
interpretation is resorted to as a counsel of desperation. Consider 
one such discussion. 


This involves rules which introduce postradical affixes called 


vikaranas by Paniniyas. The following rules are pertinent to the 
discussion : 


[28] 3.1.67 : sarvadhatuke yak (bhdva-karmanoh 66) 


I. Bh. 1.175 16-18 : acarya-pravrttir jidpayati nobhe yugapat pakalpike bhavata iti 
Jad ayam ekah pūrva-parayol (6.1.84) iti pirva para-grahanam karoti. Further 
details cannot be discussed here. I also omit a discussion of the Bhasya on 
vt. 17 ad [20]1.1:06-[21]1.1.67. 

2. Ud. v. 85b (ad 6.1.84) : jirapakena cobhayolt prakalpane niraste paratvanavakdsatva- 
bhyam vyavasthd...; cf. PM 1.237 (ad [21]1.1.07). Pr. v.85b (ad 6.1.84) cites 

a verse supporting the position that, since both [25]7.2.82 and [26]7.2.83 

are authoritative, theablative and locative forms inthem both serve to 

Convert others to genitives : na cobhayolt prakalpanam viruddham yato virodhan 


na bhavet|sütra-dvaya-pramanatoàd due bhavetām prakalpike...See also Ud. I 544b 
(on Bh. ad vt. 17). 
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[29] 3.1.68 : kartari Sap (sarvadhatuke 67) 
[30] 3.1.69 : div-adibhyah syan 

[31] 3.1.78 : rudh-adibhyah $nam 

[32] 3.1.33 : sya-tasi lr-lutoh 


[28]3.1.67-[31]3.1.78 introduce vikaranas after roots if these are 
followed by affixes called sarvadhütuka (including finite endings). 
If the sarvadhátuka denotes an object (karman) or is used when only 
an action EE (bhava) is to be denoted, [28] 3:1.67 intro- 
duces yak after the root (e.g., stu-ya-te ‘is being praised’). If the 
sérvadhatuka denotes an agent, sap isintroduced after the root by 
[29] 3.1.68 (e.g., pac-a-tz ‘is cooking’). These two rules are comple- 
mentary. Both introduce affixes when sdrvadhatuka affixes are used, 
but they do this under distinct semantic conditions. [29] 3.1.68, 
however covers the domain of [30] 3.1.69, [31] 3.1.78. These rules 
also introduce vikaranas after roots when saroadhatuka affixes occur 
which denote agents. They apply, however, to particular sets of 
roots : $yan occurs after roots of the set div etc. (div-ya-ti ‘gambles’) 
and Snam is infixed to roots of the set rudh etc. (ru-ma-d-dhi ‘checks, 
obstructs’). [28] 3.1.07, which introduces Sap after any root, is 
the general rule (utsarga). [30] 3.1.69, [81] 3.1.78 are particular 
rules, exceptions (८७८०6०८). In accord with Panini’s general proce- 
dure, these particular rules block the application of the general rule 
related to them. [32] 3.1.33 introduces two vikaranas under parti- 
cular conditions : sya occurs if a root is followed by endings which 
have replaced the abstract L-members lr}, Ira; tasi is introduced if 
a root is followed by endings which derive from lut; e.g., pak-sya- 
ti (8rd sg. fut. < pac-lrt), apak-sya-t (8rd sg. cond. —Bac-Irü), pak-tas- 
mi (Ist sg. fut < pac-lut), pak-sya-te (3rd sg. fut. pass.) The total 
domain of [28]3.1.67-[31] 3.1.78 includes the domain of [32]3.1.33, 
so that this last rule is an apavdda relative to the set of the pre- 
viously listed rules. Once one has segregated in this way the groups 
of endings and the vikaranas they condition, all the rules apply to 
produce only correct forms. S 
The prakalpaka interpretation of [20] 1.1.66, [21] 1.1.67 is 
invoked to defend the view that rules [28] 3.1.67 ff. are diffe- 
rently related. It is suggested that [28] 3.1.67, [29] 3.1.69 be consi- 


ini i les relative 
dered general rules, the remaining rules particular ru 
to them. This gives rise to a problem. Only [30] 3.1.69 can apply 


7. Bh1I.42.21 : evañ tarhi yak-Sapao utsargdo apavüdah §yan-adayal syüdaya$ ca. 
I have passed over the immediately preceding Bhasya discussion. 
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i iving div-ya-ti, where ti denotes an agent and Syan affixation 
Hida the introduction of Sap ([29] 3.1.68); similarly, only [82] 
3.1.33) can apply to derive pak-sya-ti, where ti denotes an agent and 
sya blocks sap. The form div-ti, with ti, replacing Iri, however, is now 
subject to both [30] 3.1.69 and [32] 3.1.33, since both these rules 
block [29] 3.1.68. Further, [30] 3.1.69 is stated later in the gram- 
mar than [32] 3.1.33. Hence, only the former will apply in this 
case of conflict, so that div-ya-ti will be formed instead of dev-isya- 
H. Itisto avoid this fault while retaining the above mentioned 
relation of [28] 3.1.67 ff. that the prakalpaka interpretation of [21] 
1.1.67 is invoked. {yan etc. ([30]3.1.69 f.) will now be made replace- 
ments of fap. Given div-ti (< div-Irt), sya is introduced, since [32] 
3.1.33 blocks [29] 3.1.68. There is no way in which $yan could now 
occur here, since thisis now a replacement of fap, which has not 
been introduced in the first place. This proposal requires that [30] 
3.1.69 state div-ddibhyah $yan Sapah ‘after div etc., $yan (occurs as a 
replacement) of Sap’. To provide this, the nominative fap of [29]3.1. 
68 is allowed to recur in [30] 3.1.69, where the ablative dio-adi- 
bhyah serves, by [21] 1.1.07, to convert the form to a genitive. 
Moreover, since such conversion is not considered to apply in 
affixation rules (see §6.4.3), [30] 3.1.69 is not now considered an 
affixation rule. Only [29] 3.1.68 is an affixation rule in this context; 
subsequent rules [30] 3.1.69, [31] 3.1.78 merely provide replace- 
ments for šap.1 

I think it is clearthat thisentire procedure isunnecessary. Nor 
is it justified in any way. Consider that $yan is marked with §. This 
can only have the purpose of letting $yan belong to the sárvadhatuka 
class (by 3.4.113; cf. Kasika 3.1.69: $akarah sarvadhatukarthah). Fur- 
ther, unlike Sap, this affix is not marked with p. A strvadhatuka not 


1. Bh.11.42.22-49.5 : ...apavüda-vipratisedhdc iyan-adibhih syüdinam büdhanam 
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marked with p ® treated as marked with # (1.2.4). Now, a sārva- 
dhatuka marked With à ork does not condition guna replacement 
in a preceding base (1.1.5). Hence, div ya-ti yields div-ya-ti (with 1 
by 8.2.77), not x dev-ya-ti, which would result if syan were not trea- 
ted as marked with i. If, however, syan is treated as a replace- 
ment of the p-marked affix Sap, it too has to be considered marked 

-with p (1.1.56). Hence, div-ya-ti must now yield *dev-ya-ti (7.3.86), 
precisely the wrong result which is avoided if syan is not a replace- 
ment of Sap.1 

There is, then, nothing to recommend accepting the prakal- 
paka interpretation of [20] 1.1.66, [21] 1.1.67. 

$7. I have already noted ($6.4.3) that the adherent ofthe 
prakalpaka interpretation has to admit that conversion by [21] 1.1. 
67 does not apply in affixation rules. There remains to consider 
whether [21] 1.1 67 interpreted as a restrictive metarule ($$6.6.1) 
can apply correctly in such rules. 

Items classed as affixes (3.1.1 : pratyayah) are introduced by 
rules in the third to fifth adhyayas of the grammar. A heading 
which applies in this section is, 

[93] 3.1.2 : paras ca 
Affixes introduced by these rules occur after (para ‘subsequent’) the 
items to which they are introduced. The most straightforward way 
to understand [33] 3.1.2 is as follows. An affixation rule such as 
[27] 3.1.5 contains an ablative (gup-tij-kidbhyah). The rule itself is 
not immediately understandable without a supplement. From one's 
knowledge of Sanskrit, then, one could supply a directional word 
such as parva ‘preceding’ or para ‘following’ [33] 3.1.2 supplies a 
single supplement, thereby providing a unique interpretation of 
[27] 3.1.5: the affix san occurs after the roots gup etc.? The ablative 
gup-tij-kidbhyak is construed with parah according to the syntax 


1.1.27, Kaiyata (Pr. L.221a) discusses some 
other problems which arise if one insists that $yan etc. replace Sap. Stari 
(Panini's Metalanguage) cites and translates (p. 30b) a small part o the 
Bhasya discussion noted above (sce note 28) : the part beginning with the 
claim that Sap must be stated in [3]3.1.09 and ending we the do use 
of [21]1.1.07 (Bh. 1.89.20-23=11-42.26 43.3=11.59.21-24). soe e D 
the argument presented as valid. However, he does not consider the ful 

Se à 
: oe 14 (1835-897) : tha gub-tij-kidhhya sann iy adau Den 
b laksana paiicami tatra parva} para iti va dik-sabdasravanad aniyamenadlyalidre 
saty aniyamena prayoga-prasange niyamartham idam para eva pratyayo na pürva 


iti; similarly, SK 11.303. 


l. Inhiscomments on Bh. ad 
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accounted for by [8] 2.3.29. Similarly for other affixation rules, 
It follows fromthe above that [21]1.1.67 does not apply in 
affixation rules. This is as it should be. [21] 1.1.67 provides that an 
operation (karya) affects an item in a left context. 1f one attempts 
to let this metarule apply with rules which introduce affixes, a pro- 
blem immediately arises. At the time [21] 1.1.67 is to apply con- 
jointly with an affixation rule such as [27] 3.1.5, there is no 
element after the left context in question which could be subject 
to the operation stated. This element, occurs only after the affixat- 
ion rule has taken effect. 
$7.1. Katyayana and Patafijali actually present the claim that 
[21] 1.1.67 does apply to affixation rules, so that [33] 3.1.2 serves 
merely to provide that bases occur only followed by affixes and 
affixes occur only following bases ([33] 3.1.2. vt 4 : prayoga-niya- 
amartham va, vt. ll : siddham tubhaya-niyamat). A full exposition of the 
subtle arguments presented in the Bhasya on [83] 3.1.2 is beyond 
the scope ofthis paper. However, a brief discussion of part of 
. this isin order. Patafijali confronts the problem mentioned at the 
end of $7. (Bh. 11.4.1-2 : satas tatra parasya küryam ucyata ihedanim 
kasya satah parasya karyam bhavitum arhati]. The following argument 
is given. Assuming that grammatical rules introduce affixes, [21]1.1. 
67 applies in such rules. The affix introduced is the operand, and 
the operation it undergoes is occurring after a base (Bh. II.4.4: 
vacanike ca narthah| etad dhi tat parasya karyath yad asau parah syat). 
Justifying this requires some effort. An operand is normally stated 
in the genitive (cf. [9]6.1.77, [18] 7.1.9), in accord with [20]1.1.66, 
[21]1.1.67 (pürvasya, uttarasya. Since [21]1.1.07 applies together with 
[18]7.1.9, oneunde stands ad-antad angad uttarasya bhisah ‘(for)bhis after 
a presuffixal base ending in a.” However, the supposed operand san 


in [27] 3.1.5 is denoted by a nominative (san), not a genitive. In. 


order to let [21] 1.1.67 apply in such a rule two things have to be 
done. First, the metarule has to be interpreted in two ways. When 
it applies in an operational rule such as [18] 7.1.9, one understands 
that the genitive uttarasya is construed with karyam (see $6.2): 
ullarasya is now a relational genitive ([5] 2.3.50). On the other hand, 
when [21]1.1.67 applies in an affixation rule like [27]3.1.5. utlarasya 
is understood to be construed with bkavah ‘coming into being. Now 
ultarasya is an agential genitive ([4] 2.3.65). "Together with [21]1.1. 
67, then, [27] 3.1.5 now states gup-tij-kidbhya uttarasya sano bhavah 
‘After gup..., (there is) the occurrence of a subsequent san.” Fur- 
ther, the actual nominative form san given in [27] 3.1.5 has to be 
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construed in a sentence which is a paraphrase of th 
applying [21] 1.1.67, viz., qup-tj-Hdblyal sann Wan ता i 
The remaining arguments are as subtle. One might wish to 
accept some of these proposals if indeed Panini has not formulated 
[33] 3.1.2. For these suggestions are predicated on eliminating this 
rule except as indicating that bases and affixes must occur together 
(see above). However, since, panini did state [83] 3.1.2, the onl 
reasonable interpretation is the one noted in $7. i : 
$7.9. The Bhásya discussion on [33] 3.1.2 is remarkable not 
only for its interpretational inventiveness but also for a glaring 
omission. The possibility is not mentioned that [21] 1.1.67 might 
apply in an affixation rule such as [27[ 3.1.5 in such a way that 
this becomes a replacement rule. For example, instead of saying 
that the affix introduced is the operand, one might view zero as 
the operand replaced by the affix: san occurs in the place of the 
zero which occurs after gup etc. 


Paniniyas had good reason not to suggest this. Consider 
the derivation of the nominative singular anadvān ‘draught ox.’ This 
proceeds as follows (slightly abbreviated) : anaduh-s—-anaduh-d 
(6.1.68) —anaduanh (1.1.98, 82) —anadvan ([9] 6.1.77, 8.4.23). Once 
the nominative singular ending su has been replaced by zero (lopa), 
the operations which it would condition were it present still apply 
1.1 62: pratyaya-lope pratyaya-laksanam, cf. 1.1.62 vt. 14): rules 7.1.98, 
82, which introduce the augments d, n, stipulate the right context 
sarvanimasthana (certain endings including su) as a condition. Fur- 
ther, after-s has been deleted, the resultant item is still treated as 
though it terminated ina nominal ending; it is a pada (1.4.14). 
Therefore, 8.4.23 can apply to delete h; this rule provides for the 
deletion of the final sound of a pada which ends in a cluster. Consi- 
der now what would happen if the affix su were introduced after 
anaduh as a replacement of zero. A replacement is treated asthough 
it were the original except with respect to operations which would 
thereby be conditioned by a sound (al, 1.1.56). Zero is not a 
sound, so that su replacing it has the value of its original. Conse- 


Y. Pr IU. 9a : ...yatra sad eva karyitvenopadtyate tatrottarasya Kkaryain bhavatiti 


i ih kri bhavo 
karyapek sa sambandhe sasthi] yatra to asata evotpattih kriyate tatrottarasya 
healt bhdvapek saya kartul sastht vij idyata ity Ce See also = s 9b. 

nini” talanguage, P: 38b note 40, after noting that the pra- 
EA cr difficulties in affixation rules; claims that 


i tion involves 
kalbaka Mere ee =" such rules and that an affix is a replacement 


'91]1.1.67 applies correctly in su 
ES et not, however, discuss any of the resultant problems. 
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quently, anaduh-s can be treated as though it were not a pada, so 
that the h of anadvanh cannot be deleted. One can claim, of course, 
that, since Panini introduces su and then deletes it, 1.1.62 applies 
to let anaduh-$ bea pada. This is possible, but not without adding 
complexity to the application of rules: In order to counter the 
possibility that anadvZnh not be a fada, one has now to infer that 
Panini's introducing su and then deleting it shows he did not intend 
to let the ending have the value of the original zero. This is need- 
lessly complex. If su is simply introduced by an affixation rule and 
then deleted, all is in order.! 
$8. Summary. Pinini's rules 1.1.49, 66, 67 are properly inter- 
preted only as restrictive metarules. As such, they presuppose no 
radical departure in Panini’s metalanguage from the syntax of 
normal Sanskrit for which the rules of the grammar account. Nor 
does rule 1.1.67 apply in affixation rules, where 3.1.2 applies pro- 
perly. Attempts to show that Panini’s metalinguistic use of the 
genitive, locative, and ablative representsan essential departure 
from normal Sanskrit syntax and that 1.1.67 correctly applies in 
affixation rules are the result of misunderstanding and find no 
justification either in Panini's rules themselves or in the literature 
of Paniniyas.? 


1. The original version of this paper was written while I was a fellow of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, to the director of 
which; 0, Meredith Wilson, I express my sincere thanks. 
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CONTEMPORARY BUDDHISM AS A MAJOR FACTOR 
OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CHANGE} 


HEINZ BECHERT 


Students of canonical Theravada Buddhism have emphasized 
the non-political nature of the Buddha’s teachings. Thus, Max 
Weber has described Buddhism as a **specifically non-political and 
anti-political religion of a social class”. No doubt, there are many 
characteristic elements in early Buddhism to support this statement. 
On the other hand, the religious factor as an important force with- 
in the political and social upheaval in the Theravada Buddhist 
countries of South and Southeast Asia in the recent past cannot be 
overlooked or disregarded. The question, however, remains, how 
far the religious momenta in this development can be described as 
genuinely religious factors or else as religious on its face only. It 
is proposed to deal with this particular problem here. 

There can be no doubt that the political role of religious 
factors depends to a large degree on the general political and social 
situation of the countries in question. To make out which peculiar 
influences are due to a particular religious situation is extremely 
difficult as nowhere the religious factors exist isolated from other 
factors. In this context, a comparative study of societies with similar 
religious background can serve our purpose. 2 

At glance, it seems that the religious background of the The- 
ravüda Buddhist countries is almost identical. We find the same 
religious literature in Pali. Even minute points of the interpretation 
of the teachings of Buddhism are discussed in these books. The life 
ofthe Buddhist monks is governed by one and the same canoni- 
cal law-book, i.e. the Vinaya-pitaka and bya number of later books 
of Vinaya literature in Pali which are accepted by all Theravada 
communities. In order to correctly understand the situation we 


he History Section of the 24th 


was डे aper read int 
l. This is the revised text of a pap Varanasi. 


Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
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must, however, recall the basic differences of popular religion pre- 
vailing in each particular country of Theravada Buddhism. There 
are two forms of popular religion which exist side by side, viz. po- 
pular Buddhism and non-Buddhist cults. ‘‘Popular Buddhism” 
consists of the religious practices of the peasant population based 
on the so-called “Great Tradition” of literary Buddhism, but not 
identical with the original understanding of the ideas incorporated, 
Half-magical practices as described in the popular Ceylonese Pali 
book Rasavahini written by Vedeha Thera in the 18th century can 
serve as typical examples for elements of popular Buddhism. Whe- 
reas ‘‘canonical’’ Buddhism is practically the same in the five The- 
ravada countries, popular Buddhism shows similarities only. The 
second form of popular religion is entirely different in Ceylon 
Burma and Thailand. This aspect of popular religion consists of 
the non-Buddhist and pre-Buddhist religious cults. All these aspects 
have to be considered for an examination of the importance of the 
religious factor in regard to social and political change. Buddhism 
has never influenced political and social developments as a purely 
religious theory, but always in its actual manifestation, i. e. in an 
integrated religious system including popular and common beliefs. 
‘The social position of the Bhikkhus and ex-Bhikkhus can 
serve as an example. The monks have developed into a’ compact 
class of priests in Ceylon. He, who leaves ‘the Order returning to 
worldly life, is not thought highly of, though such a step is allow- 
able according to canonical Buddhist law. On the other hand 
being a member of the Sangha for limited periods of time is an ठर 
‘cepted custom in Burma, "Thailand and Cambodia. It is followed 
by almost every’ male Buddhist. It is clear that the relationship 
between Sangha and laity as well as the extent of knowledge in 
religious matters among laymen, etc. are different in these countries 
in consequence of this basic difference of attitude towards the pro- 
blem of membership in the Sangha. : 

5 For these reasons, we should agree to use the term **Buddhi- 
sm ain our context not in order to designate canonical Buddhism 
only, but the totality of all forms of beliefs and practices related 
to Buddhism including the specific system of relations of this tradi- 
tion to the “Little Tradition”, i.e. to the non-Buddhist popular 
‘religion. In practice, all religious beliefs and Sites niche 
Buddhism and “Little Tradition” interact with the social and oli 
tical force of the country. For details, I ref ibutio: 
“Einige Fragen der Religionssoziolosi. EE 

Blonssoziologie and Struktur des sudasia- 
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tischen Buddhism,” in International Yearbook for the Sociology 
of Religions, vol. 4 (1968), pp. 251-295. 

It is fascinating to trace the growth of political influence of 
Buddhism in Ceylon in the modern period. Even before 1955, 
there was a number of carly signs and symptoms to show that the 
placid surface of Ceylon politics was misleading and that the genc- 
ral impression of the non-involvement of religious issues in Ceylon 
politics was wrong. In 1883, the so-called “Catholic riots” in Kota- 
hena, a suburb of Colombo, were symptomatic of the mounting 
antagonism between Catholics and the beginning Buddhist moder- 
nism. The fact that a great number of Buddhist children had to 
receive at least part of their education in Christian schools led to 
growing dissatisfaction amongst Buddhist leaders. The anti-Muslim 
Riots of 1915—again with religious background—were another 
symptom of communal rivalries which were enflamed by the vio- 
lation of religious feelings. There were predominantly non-religious 
reasons for these upheavals, but they were a symptom for the pre- 
paredness of the majority group to act when their religious feelings 
were called at. 

From 1945 to 1947 there was a period of intense political acti- 
vity of Bhikkhus. Some of the basic principles of the ideology of 
the political Bhikkhus in Ceylon have been formulated in documents 
written and published in these years. A Mabanayaka of Malvatta, 
one of the two main monasteries in Kandy, who died in 1945, had 
written a justification for the political activity of the Sangha which 
was published later on in **The Revolt in the Temple A (Colombo 
1953). Valpala (Walpola) Rahula published his ""Bhiksuva-ge 
urumaya” Colombo (1946). The famous declaration “Bhiksan ha 
deiapalanaya" (Monks and politics") and the *Kelaniya Declaration 
of Independence” were promulgated in December 1946 and Jan- 

47. 

eal we the political genius D. S. Senanayaka who A 
in getting these developments under control again for a pud ० 

years. It is well known how Sir John Kotelawala alienated most 
sections of the population and lost the 1956 elections. asia Rue 
ence of an unrealistic language policy, not paying attention to the 
dissatisfaction of the powerful ‘‘lower middle a section a the 
Sinhalese as wellas of other communities. he coalition le by 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike made use of two main issues for its 
E MSN, igi Both issues were closely inter- 
agitation : language and religion. Q रहा a ता 
related. The so-called “Buddhist Commission epor 
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sharp weapon in the political fight which preceded the 1956 
election. I need not repeat herethe well-known details of this deve- 
lopment. ¢ 


S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike did not succeed to harmonize the 
aims of his policy and the actual situation of the country. The so- 
called B—C pact, the 1958 Riots and a number of other develop- 
ments indicated that his government had lost political control over 
Ceylon. One ofthe political Bhikkhus who had helped to bring 
Bandaranaike into power by the activities of the Eksath Bhikkhu 
Peramuna (**United Monks’ Front"), Mapitigama Buddharakkhita, 
conspired to murder Bandaranaike. In spite of this, political 
Buddhism continued to wield considerable influence in Ceylon poli- 
tics. I need only recall here the importance of “Buddhist” issues 
in the 1960 elections, the activity of nationalist Buddhist pressure 
groups and the impartant part played by Buddhist organisations 
in the overthrow of the SLFP-LSSP coalition government in 1964. 
and during the election campaign in spring 1965. A detailed study 
of these developments is found in the first volume of my book **Bu- 
ddhismus, Staat und Gesellschaft in den Laendern des Theravada- 
Buddhismus" (Frankfurt 1966). 


A question here might well be asked regarding the synony- 
mous usage of the terms **Buddhism" and ‘Sinhalese nationalism" 
in these developments. Certainly it is difficult to separate nationa- 
list and religious issues in a surrounding where a. national group, 
viz. the Sinhalese is practically identical with a religious group, 
viz. the Buddhists of the island. There is no non-Sinhalese Buddh- 
ist community of any importance in Ceylon and the non-Buddhist 
Sinhalese communities have political interests 
different from those of the Buddhist majority. It w 
to make use of religious feelings of the Buddhists for purely politica], 
social and economic ends and for actions which are directly oppos- 


ed to the basic principles accepted by the Buddhists of all times. 
There are enough examples of this kind. 


which are quite 
as easy, therefore, 


However, we cannot evade the fact that certain inherent fac- 
tors forced Buddhists into political activity in the interests of their 
religion. When Buddhism had spread to Ceylon and Southeast 
Asia many centuries ago, a number of connections of religion and 
state were developed. The state, i.e. the king and his administra- 
tion accepted the responsibility for the survival and inner stability 
of the Sangha. So-called “Sasana reforms”? were carried out with 
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the authority of the state. The connections of state and religion in 
Ceylon, however, were different from those in Southeast Asia : 
Whereas in Southeast Asia basic differences had developed between 
court religion, and peasant religion, there was no similar antagon- 
ism in Ceylon. Here, court religion and popular cults were both of 
Indian origin. Official and popular religion had merged a more or 
less integrated system quite from the beginning. 

In this hierarchy, relations of the Sangha and the State are 
regulated by the principle that the Buddhist Sasana is in its concep- 
tion directed towards detachment from worldly affairs, it is *'supra- 
mundane” (lokuttara). The cult of the gods, on the other hand, 
serves worldly purposes. The Sasana, though being supra-mundane 
in principle, has its basis of existence in this world in an organiza- 
tion with social implications, viz. the Sangha. The development of 
mundane activities within the Sangha was condemned, because it 
was a deviation from these basic principles which were enforced by 
the state by means of ‘‘Sasana reforms". The Buddhist eccle- 
siastical institutions were incorporated into the state in this way. 
So-called Katikavatas were promulgated in Ceylon from time to 
time as law-books regulating all aspects of State-Sangha relations, 
the practical enforcement of the Vinaya rules and the hierarchical 
order within the Sangha. 

When the Buddhist kingdom of Ceylon had ceased to exist in 
1815, the situation of the Sangha had entirely changed. The colo- 
nial administration did not take any interest in the welfare of the 
Sasana, and the Buddhist laymen as a community did not have the 
means nor the experience to protect the Sasana from both “‘types 
of enemies, from those outside and those within” as Sir Arthur 
Gordon had put it in his famous speech of 1889. 

The movement of resurgent Buddhism was, therefore, in a 
contradictory ideological position. The first phase of the reform 
movement, that of the foundation of reformist groups in the Sangha 
did not succeed to produce a general Sasana reform, on account 
of the economic interests and the structural rigidity ofthe richly 
endowed monasteries and their intrinsic connection with the Sinha- 
lese social system. ‘‘Monastic landlordism" had developed as a 
characteristic of Sinhalese Buddhism, but under the old. system it 
had been controlled by the State. Under the colonial regime, these 
institutions were private ones. The hopes of Christian missionaries 
that the decay of these institutions would lead to a gradual disap- 
pearance of Buddhist influence did not, however, materialize. On 
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the Buddhist cause was taken charge of by reformist 
f ] tered the political arena by linking Sinhalese nation. 
pices ७० दतक urgence. This seemed justified because only 
alism and Buddhist zs e बि aincform. of «he Sásana 
an poten er al In the course of development, the colonia] 
a Edd over the control of the Buddhist temporalities 
RE ul Buddhist public in a nearly pee ic eae 
of administration under the Buddhist fomporalitics Ordinance of 
1889. Such a system was theoretically in the interests of the Bud- 
dhist cause, but it did not work, because the necessary infra-struc- 
ture for such a system did not exist. Furthermore, the legislation 
did not provide any system to prevent misuse of the authority 
given to the trustees. The new ordinance of 1931 did not serve 
better the Buddhist interests either. 

The issue of Sasana reform was naturally closely linked with 
the reassertion of Buddhism in general and particularly with the 
issue of giving Buddhism its **due place" in state and society again. 
If, on the one hand, in absence of an appropriate organisation of 
the Buddhist laity only the state had the means for a reform of the 
Buddhist institutions and, on the other hand, only Buddhists had 
the right to do anything for the cause of Buddhism, the issue to 
make Ceylon a Buddhist state or to make Buddhism the state-reli- 
gion seemed to be justified. It was, of course, not practicable. Cey- 
lon has a multi-religious society where a state-religion is out of 
place. 

Due to these contradictions, the problem of Sasana reform 
has been a political one in Ceylon for acentury, and it has not 
been solved until today, mainly as a consequence of its interrela- 
tions with the economic interests of monastic landlordism. The 
basic differences of approach which exist within the Buddhist esta- 
blishment and the inner inconsistency of the Buddhist position 
in this matter have proved to be some of the major factors of poli- 
tical change and crisis in present-day Ceylon. 

I should also point out another particular feature of modern 
Ceylon Buddhism, viz. the great importance of historical argument 
in its ideology. Take, e.g., the already mentioned documents of 
rising political Buddhism in 1945-1947. There is no systematical 
approach or answer to the questions of Buddhism today. The dec- 
larations concentrate on the claim that in the past also the Sangha 
had been the leader of the social, political and economic progress 
ofthe Sinhalese and had guided the politics of the State. This 


the contrary, 
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«rewriting of history,” as Dr. G.G. Mendis has called it. i i 
feature of modern Buddhist writing in Ceylon; it is fo T Ru 
in many of the articles of the Anagarika Dharmapala F cae 
ever, its antecedents in Ceylonese tradition. A clots RN m 
of Buddhism and national identity of the Sinhalese can be A a 
back to the early centuries of Sinhalese history. A 


It is remarkable that, in matters of theory, modern Ceylon 
Buddhism has not produced anything comparable to the ideology 
of modern Burmese Buddhism. Basically, the amalgamation of 
religious and political theory in Ceylon was never pushed so far 
as in Burma. The Indian background of the political order 
with the surviving caste-system and the tradition of non-religious 
Indian political theory did not favour in Ceylon a development 
simılar to that in Burma. In this sense a popular saying well-known 
in all Buddhist countries may be quoted : **Burmese Buddhists con- 
centrate on Abhidhamma, those of Ceylon on Vinaya”. The em- 
phasis on practical politics as opposed to the theoretical interests in 
Burma explains the fact why an analysis of Ceylon political Bud- 
dhism presents a picture which is quite different from that of modern 
Buddhism in Burma as describedand analysed in an excellent 
monograph by E. Sarkisyanz (Buddhist Backgrounds of the Burmese 
Revolution, The Hague 1965). 

Though Theravada Buddhism originated in India, 
representing an important phenomenon in the history of religion as 
well asa living force in South and Southeast Asia, maintaining 
close relations with India for many centuries, its study is under- 
represented in the academic world ofthe country of its original 
home. My short remarks, sketchy as they necessarily are in a short 
contribution like the present one, are meant to draw a more atten- 


tion to this field of studies.! 
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THE CONCEPT OF PAKSATA IN NAVYANYAYA 
GoPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYA 


The definition of anumana (inference) formulated by Gangesa! 
(C. 1300-1360 A.D.) involves basically two notions, viz, wapti 
(relation of pervasion)and paksadharmata (notion of being a property 
of the subject). The latter involves the notion of a logical sub- 
ject (paksata). After devoting a considerable portion of his Tattva- 
cintamani (TC) tothe notion of vyapti, Gangesa discusses the ° 
nature of a subject of inference (paksa), i.e., where a property is 
sought to be proved on the basis of logical reason (hetu). This is a 
psychological condition of inference. Before we proceed to infer 
we must be sure of the conditions under which inference is possi- 
ble.? 

On an analysis of the text of TC we find Gangega rejecting 
three definitions of paksata proposed by his predecessors and then 
formulating his own definition. 

Let us review the definitions on the line of Gangesa: DI. 
sandigdhasadhyadharmatvam? (“that which is possessed of doubtful 
inferable property”). Although paksata, as evident from the above 
definition, is a property of the subject on which the inferable property 
(sadhya) is doubted, Gangesa’s critique shows that he wants to lay 
stress on the qualifier part (vifesana) and understands the definition 
as signifying the doubt of the sadhya (sadhyasamsaya), and not the 
occurrence of the doubtful property, as the psychological condition 
of inference. 


1. Vyaptivisistapak sadharmatajidnajanyain jianam. TC. p. 20. (Chowkhamba edn. 


1970). 
2. It should be noted in this connection that although both the notions of 
vyapti and paksatd determine the emergence of inference, the former can do 
so only through the mediacy of a synthetic judgment (known as bade 
arising out of it, the latter is directly responsible for the emergence of infer- 


ential knowledge. ae 

3. This definition is associated with the early Naiyayikas before SEO 
cf. na’nupalabdhe na nirnite’rthe nyayah pravartate SESS CS Day h id 
sya on 1 1.1) Sivaditya in Navyanyšya circle before Gangesa, upholds 

this view. sandigdhasadhyatoenopattalsam paksatoam 


(ed. J. S. Jetly, Ahmedabad, 1963). 


(Saptapadarthi, p. 7l. 
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Gangesa outright rejects the definition on the ground that 
doubt cannot have any direct bearing on the emergence of inference, 
since the perception of the mark (linga), memory-knowledge of the 
relation of pervasion etc. occur in the wake of doubt about the in. 
ferable property and then and then only inference arises. So infer- 
ence is least dependent on doubt A cause is held to be immediate 
antecedent to the effect and the cause and effect in order to be 
related do not admit of any timegap. Moreover, doubt ceases to 
exist at the moment prior to inference, since it has to make room 
for other psychical events contributory to inference, constituting 
the synthetic judgment (pardmarsa). 

Next definition cited by Gangesa is as follows : 


D 2. sddhakabadhakapramanabhava. Raghunatha explains it as 
the absence of the assertion (siddhi) of the sádhya and contradiction 
(badha). In fact till the ascertainment of inferable property or ascer- 
tainment of its absence on the subject, potency ( yogyatd) of doubt 
continues to exist and such potency may well serve asa determi- 
nant to inference. GangeSa retorts that the absence of siddhi and 
badha both are redundant, in view of the fact that any one of the 
two is sufficient enough to make inference possible. Moreover, prior 
assertion of the inferable property does not retard its inference. We 
can infer the same entity once perceived or known through a diffe- 
rent reason. ; 

The third definition referred to by Gangeša is: 

D 3. sigadhayigita-sadhyadharmadharmi paksah. The first two 
definitions are nicknamed as the standpoint of samsaya-paksata in 
Navya-Nyaya circle, whereas thisdefinition which is believed to 
have been formulated by Vacaspati is termed as icchapaksaià. A 
person seeking release from bondage, although knows the nature of 
self through scriptures but still infers its existence. Hence Vacas- 
pati claims that one may infer the existence of something already 
known if and only if he has the desire to infer Sisddhayisa). Gan- 
8659 while rejecting this definition follows the same line of argu- 
ment that ‘desire to infer’ is separated by time-gap and hence a 
remote condition, which cannot be regarded as a cause. Nor it is 
easy to ascertain that ‘potency of desire’ continues to exist. On the 
contrary, it is a fact of our experience that we infer cloud by its 


I Incarly Nyaya Uddyotakara and following him Vacaspati 

TE pati uphold the theory 
of tcchdpak sata. cf. bubhutsavato dvitiydt lirigadarsanat ma: i NV. 
p. 44, 2-6 (Chowkhamba edn. 1916), "° CR EE 
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roar, even in the absence of any desire as such. Such inference 
for one’s own sake (svdrthdnumana) is not preceded by any desire 
to infer. 

Pointing out the defects in opponent’s dt finitions Gengesa 
formulates his own :  sisddhayisavirahasahakriasadhakapramanabhavo 
yatra asti sa paksak (T. C. p. 1092) (**which possesses absence of 
causal factors of perception) coupled with the absence of desire to 
infer”). This definition has the advantage of explaining the occurr- 
ence of inference in such cases where causal factors of perception 
are present, of course, attended by a desire to infer. This leads to 
fourfold possibilities: a) Presence of causal factors of perception 
coupled with desire to infer, b) Absence of causal factors coupled 
with absence of desire and c) Absence of causal factors, coupled 
with desire toinfer In the above three cases inference will arise. 
But if the presence of causal factor is not attended by a desire to 
infer, inference would not be possible. To take Nyaya dictum: A 
qualificative absence (visistibhava) is conditioned by three possible 
alternatives : i) due to the absence of the qualific and (vifegya), or 
ii) of the qualifier (visesana), or iii) of both. The final definition 
formulated by Gange§a involves a qualificative absence, i.e., absence 
of causal factor coupled with the absence of desire (to infer). Alter- 
native (a) is covered by (ii), (b) by (i) and (c) by (iii). So far is 
Gange$a's treatment. 

Gangega’s definition was further developed by his commenta- 
tors Yajnapati Upadhyaya (C. 1410-1470 A. D), Jayadeva alias 
Paksadhara Miéra (C. 1430-1490), Vasudeva ‘Sarvabhauma (C. 
1430-1540 A.D.) and the famous Raghunatha Siromani (C. 1460— 
1520), although final development of the notion of paksata is RUN 
found in Jagadisa's (C. 1550-1610) commentary on T = Di iti. 
Narahari, Yajfiapati’s son, in his Duganoddhara, defended arapa] 
against the attack of Jayadeva. We shall concentrate ds e 
early commentators of Gañgeśa to find outing course of develop- 
PESE ; in his TO ER iest available commen- 
Yanapana TO eae ny e ue elements (fratiban- 
tary on TC, concentrates firstly on the! DEI 
dhaka) which check the emergence of inference. fn dong so, 


i i 7] mana 1wo distinct factors : i) 
sees in Ganige$a’s expression sadhaka 


i d ii) assertion of the. inferable pro- 
causal factors of perception an à bes a a 


perty—both of which stand in th 


1. Darbhanga Raj Library, Mithila, Ms. 
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absence of either of the two would facilitate the operation of infer. 
ence.! The next point raised by Yajfiapati is that of a burvapaksin 
who points out as follows: Well, if there is desire to infer, asser. 
tion of inferable property through other means of. knowing would 
not check the operation of inference. But if after desire we see the 


mark (li&gadaríana), remember the invariable relation between the 


mark and the inferable property (waptismfti) and then Synthetic 
judgment (fardmarsa) arises, in such cases by the time synthetic 
judgmentarises, desire ceases to exist, which obviously would fai] to 
determine emergence of inference. Yajñapati avoids the difficulty by 
positing thata distinct desire would again emerge in the wake of 
synthetic judgment and this desire would give rise to another judg- 
ment involving the memory knowledge of the relation of pervasion 
which will immediately precede inference. In this solution indicated 
by Yajüapati the charge of time-gap between desire and inference 
has been met, but Yajfiapati himself seems to be least satisfied with 
this solution, since he puts forward an alternative solution. He sug- 
gests that in the series first comes the remembrance of the relation 
of pervasion followed by the emergence of desire, which in its turn 


gives rise to synthetic judgment involving the memory knowledge. 


of wifii, which is on the verge of decline. This leads finally to 
inference. In this theory desire can well play its role in the emer- 
gence'of inference. (Yaj. 47. 2-48. 1—Narahari? f. 78). 

Narahari records a pirvapaksin who seeks to resolve the prob- 
lem of time-gap by resorting to the interpretation of the term sisa- 
dhayisa as stsadhayisa-yogyata, i.e. to say, ‘the potency of desire to 
infer’ which obviously continues to exist even if desire as such ceases 
to exist and this potency may well determine the emergence of 
inference. By ‘potency’ is here meant the Span of time required for 


1. pos f. 46. 9. ced ca SE gavirahasahakrtasya siddhyanumanatiriktatatsiddhi- 
arananyasya vd samünyübhavo yatra sa paksa ilyarthah syati. 
pope (६1646 paryavasyati. cf. also 
2. Narahari in his Disanaddhara seeks to defend his father Ya; i 
A n UJñapati at every 
step against the onslaught of Jayadeva, his teacher. In doing so he quo- 
tes in verbatim passages after passages from Yajfiapati's TC prabha. On the 
other hand, a comparison of Yajfiapati’s text on the problem with that of 


name (iti Upadhyayah. Tcd. P. 1128, Gadadhari, P. 1121, Yajiapatisamadha- 
nam aha) shows that Raghunatha in rephrasing Yajiapati’s solution totally 


advanced by Yajfiapati. š 
Ref. to Narahari Ms. Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library. 
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the emergence of synthetic judgment. Itisto be noted that this 
interpretation of sisadhayisd referred to by Narahari (folio 72) and 
Raghunatha has been attributed by Gadidhara to Jayadeva 


Gadi a Mifra- 
matam aha. Gādīdharī, p. 1124). Had it originated from Ten 


his pupil Narahari would have cited it as asmad-gurucaranah, as he 
has done in almost all cases where he refers to his teacher. On the 
other hand, he simply says atra kecit. Raghunatha also is silent in 
mentioning by name, whom he refers to as anye vadanti (TGd. 1124- 
26). Lam tempted to think that this solution might have originated 
with some Naiyayika prior to Jayadeva and Jayadeva simply 
records it. 

On the other hand, we have it on the authority of Narahari 
that Jayadeva interprets paksatd as the ‘absence of (prior) asser- 
tion’ (siddhyabhava), which comes closer to the definition rejec- 
ted by Gangesa, although at the same time he admits that the two 
absences, viz., a) absence of ‘assertion attended by the absence of 
desire’ and b) absence of causal factors of perception, which in 
Yajüapati's opinion constitute paksata, have causal potency (karana) 
in relation to inference. Jayadeva’s argument in support of his 
definition is based on the logic of simplicity (/aghava). The oppo- 
nent's definition involves absence of both assertion and means of 
assertion and hence based on the assumption of greater number of 
notions, over which Jayadeva's definition enjoys preference. 

Vasudeva Sárvabhauma, a junior contemporary of Jayadeva, 
develops the theory further. He sees no reason behind Yajriapati’s 
theory that a distinct desire would emerge, nor isthe hypothesis 
of continued potency of desire is acceptableto him. So he improves 
upon the preceding definitions as follows: sisadhaytsavirahanistha- 
svadhikarana-ksanauyavahitottaraksanavartiprakrtanumitika -samanavisaya- 
prakaraka-samanasiddhitvabhavaval-samanavigayaprakarakasiddhir _ ea 
Sisddhayisavirahavisis tiyas tasyabhavasya vivaksitatuat? (Vas. folio 117. 
5-7). In short (‘‘paksata consists in the) absence of assertion, cou- 
pled with the absence of desire, which (assertion) is different from 
that (i.e. siddhi), after the next moment of which inference is gauca] 
and (which moment is) characterised by the absence of desire. 


1. atra gurucaranalt, niruktabhavadoayam karanam iti avivddam. paksatd tu siddhya- 
bhava eva. Nar. folio 70. NAT i 

2. Raghunatha cites this definition in his own inimitable way. (vide TCd. p. 
1131). Gadadhara ascribes it to Sárvabhauma. (Sarvabhaumasya ajan dha. 
p. 1131). Ref. to Vasudeva Ms. No. Skt. 185, Saraswati Bhavan Library, 


Banaras. 
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Obviously this definition has the preference over the Pa. The 
problem centred round assertion as an hostile clement to inference 
and to make it inefficient the notion of _sisadhayisa was brought in. 
Now even if in the absence of sisadhayisa (since hypothetically it 
ceases to exist) and presence of assertion inference arises, Vāsu- 
deva sees no harm in it, since such assertion is followed by inference 
and the absence of an assertion distinct from this is looked upon as 
constituting Paksata. To Vasudeva such an assertion, which is cou- 
pled with the absence of desire, and at the next moment of which 
inference arises, cannot be regarded as an hostile element, since he 
considers that assertion as an hostile element which is distinct from 
the one referred to above and absence of that assertion facilitates 
inference. Thus in such crucial instance where the moment of 
assertion is followed by the moment of the emergence of inference 
even in the absence of desire, postulation of the emergence of a 


. distinct desire or the introduction of the notion of potency would 


be uncalled for. 

Vasudeva’s definition anticipates another well-known method 
viz., notion of hostility (pratibandhakata), which deserves considera- 
tion. It has been said that assertion checks inference, only if the 
nature of the two agrees in all respects. To be precise : we can ex- 
press inference of fire from smoke in two different ways : a) Moun- 
tain possesses fire. (arvato vahniman) and b) Fire exists on the moun- 
tain (parvate vahnik). It should benoted that the qualificand (vifesya) 
and the qualifier (prakara) differ in two expressions. The qualifier 
in the first case is ‘fire’, whereas in the second case it is ‘mountain’, 
Likewise the qualificand in the first case is ‘mountain’, whereas in 
the second it is ‘fire’. Now if the Prior assertion is of the form 
(2), it will check inference of the same form but cannot retard the 
operation of inference of the form (b). But Raghunatha? 
verdict for the old theory that assertion in any form wh 
would act as a hostile element in the emergence of infere 
withstanding whatever form of expression it takes, 

Likewise ‘hostility’ should be understood in another way. 
Take the expression : ‘Mountain Possesses fire’. Now this expres- 
sion admits of two possibilities : (a) Occurence of fire attributed to 
all mountains (parvatatvavacchedena or paksatavacchedakavacchedena), 
er (b) to some indefinite mountain which is limited by the generic 
property mountainness (Paksatavacchedakasamanadhikaran yena). ‘Thus 


I. Ted p. 1119, siddhimátram virodhi. 


gave his 
atsoever 
nce not- 
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with reference to (a) i.e. when fire is infe i 
assertion of inferable property, i.e., fire, on all Un 
hostile, but to (b), where fire is sought to be inferred on some inde- 
finite mountain, assertion of the nature of (a) and of (b) both will 
stand as hostile. Raghunatha elucidates the above two points (TCd- 
pp. 1113, 1119) which deserve consideration while determining the 
causal nexus between paksata and anumiti, since the notion of pak- 
said presupposes the removal of an hostile element. 

It is clear from the above analysis that originally ‘absence of 
assertion’ (siddhyabhdva) was considered to be the criterion of a 
logical subject of inferenee. In course of time two opposite blocks 
holding the theories of sam$aya-paksala and icchapaksata respectively 
occupied the field. Navyanyàya predominantly follows the latter. 
After Gangesa Yajriapati introduces certain new ideas followed by 
Jayadeva. But Vasudeva’s analysis is more linguistic. He draws 
upon Gange$a's definition with necessary modification. Raghunatha 
is here more systematic and hinges on the problem than in the pre- 
vious sections of his Didhiti commentary. But here also he remains 
in the background. Neither he commits himself to any of the pre- 
valent views, nor he formulates any definition of his own. It is in- 
teresting that at the close of his commentary on this section he 
makes a sudden reference to the Prabhikara’s critique of paksata 
and leaves it unchallenged. 
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VACASPATI, THE FOLLOWER OF MANDANA 


RAMAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


In this paper attempt has been made to trace some instances 
which tend to prove that Vacaspati Misra, while expounding 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahmasitras, was influenced by 
Mandana Misra, author of Brahmasiddhi. 

It is interesting to note that although „Mandana has been 
referred to by a number of Vedantins of post-Sankara period, it is 
Vacaspati whose name has been traditionally associated with Man- 
dana. It is therefore in the fitness of things that an attempt should 
be made to ascertain the validity of the above statement on the 
basis of the works of these two authors. 

Vacaspati Misra, an eminent philosopher of his age, had 
command over all the schools of Indian Philosophy. He wrote two 
commentaries, viz. Nydyakanika and Tattvasamiksa on Mandana’s 
Vidhiviveka and Brahmasiddhi respectively. It is also known that 
Vacaspati wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Bhasya on the Brahma- 

sutras, the Bhamati. It is normally expected that Wacaspati will 
follow Sankara's views in his Bhamati. But on the contrary an ana- 
lysis of the Bhamati text shows that Vàcaspati holds certain views 
which were previously propounded by Mandana in his Brahmasiddhi. 
This makes us believe that Vacaspati derives these views from 
Brahmasiddhi. 

In the benedictory verse of the Bhamati? Vacaspati offers 
salutation to the Supreme Soul. He describes the Supreme Being 
as of the nature of unlimited happiness (aparimita sukha) and know- 
ledge (jana) and as One without any decay (amrta). Mandana also 
conceives Brahman in the same manner. He, too, describes the 
Supreme Soul asof the nature of bliss (ananda) and knowledge (Vi- 
ñana) and as One without any decay (amyia) in the benedictory verse 
of the Brahmasiddhi.® It is, however, true that this very nature of 


I. Wacaspatistu Mandanapr sthasevt—Pr. viv., Vol.II. p. 989. 
2. Anirvacyavidyádvitayasacivasya prabhavato vivarta Jasyaite viyadanilatejo' bavanayali] 
Jatascüblüd vifvam caramacaramuccdvacamidam namamastad Brahmaparimitasukha- 


Jüänamamı tam) | 
3. Anandamekamamrtamajain vijiianamaksaram] 


Asarvain sarvamabliayam namasyamah Prajapatim) | 
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Brahman E been propounded in the earlier sacred texts of the 
Upanisads hat is to say that Mandana has not been the first to 
describe Brahman in the aforesaid manner or that he has not been 
the only champion of this view; but stillit can well be surmised 
that Mandana and Vacaspati are in accord about the nature of the 
Supreme Soul and describe that particular aspect of the Supreme 
Soul in the benedictory verses of their own works. 

Secondly, a close study of the Brakmasiddhi reveals that nesci- 
ence (avidya) in Mandana’s view, admits of two types. Ashe puts 
it, the first type of avidya is a-grahana (non-apprehension) and the 
other is viparyayagrahana (mis-apprehension).? It is evident from the 
benedictory verse of the Bhamati also that this theory of two-fold 
avidya (avidyddvayavdda) exerted some influence on Vacaspati, as 
he, too, recognises two types of avidya. While explaining the term 
avidyadvitaya of the said verse of the Bhama, commentators point 
out that the first type of avidyà is beginningless (anddi) and positive 
in nature (bhdvartipa) and the other is of the nature of latent impre- 
ssion (samskara) of the previous error? What is important here to 
note is that avidyádvayavüda has been accepted by both Mandana 
and Vacaspati and it is highly probable that Vicaspati inherited 
the idea of avidyadvayavada from Mangana. 

Thirdly, Mandana and Vacaspati hold the same view regar- 
ding the object (visaya) and locus (@fraya) of avidya. Acarya San- 
kara in his commentary on the Brahmasitras, describes avidyà as 
residing in the Supreme Soul (Paramesoara).4 But Vücaspati 
while commenting upon this view of Sankara expressly states that 
avidya really has its seat in the individual soul (jiva)) To him 
Brahman is the object (visaya) of avidya. He further argues that, 
Brahman being of the nature of vidya, can never be the locus of 
avidyà in the same way as darkness can never exist in the Sun, 
because the lustre of the bright Sun and darkness are mutually con- 
tradictory. It is worthy of notice that Mandana also describes 


Brh 3.9.98.7; 4.4.90. Ho s 
Tasmadagrahanaviparyayagrahane doe avidye—Br. Sta. p. ४9. 2 
Eia Paih: T 20 pūrvapūrvavibhramasaiskāralı—Kalp., 


introductory verse no. 1 of Bhamati. Murus : 
4. Avidyätmikā hi sa bijataktirayaktafabdanirdríy? rans mayamayi 
à i. 1.4.3. 
hasusubtih-—Sankara's commentary on Br Sa o em o 
E 0 nimittatayd vi gayatayd vesvaramüsrayata itiSvarasra- 
Jelyucyate, na toddhdrataya,—Bhamatt on Saükara's commentary on Br. Si. 


1.4.3. 
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avidya as residing in Jiva.! The attitude of Vacaspati may be traceq 
back to the covert influence of Mandana on him. 


Furthermore, while describing avidya as existing in jiva, both 


Mardana and Vacaspati apprehend the same objection and try to 
solve it in the same way as well. Both think that the opponent may 
object that the theory involves the defect of mutual dependence 
(anyonyasraya). The very character of jiva has its root in avidya 
while avidya by itself would in this theory seek the support of jiva 
for its very existence, since avidya exists in jiva. To this both Man- 
dana and Vacaspati reply that, such mutual dependence can hardly 
stand as a bar to logical disquisition, as in the case of the seed and 
the seedling.? 


In their delineation of the theory of Sabdaparoksa (Sabdaparo- 


ksavada), again, Mandana and Vacaspati are found to hold similar 
views. The Advaitins are of the opinion that Emancipation (Moksa) 
results from the direct perceptual knowledge of the Ultimate Rea- 
lity. While the Vivarana school of Monistic Vedanta believes that 
direct perceptual knowledge can accrue from the ‘word’ (Sabda). 
Vacaspati holds a different view.? His view is thatthe nature of 
knowledge depends on the nature of the means of knowing. Thus 
from verbal testimony (Sabda), an indirect means of knowing, we 
get indirect knowledge only. It is interesting tonotehere that Man- 
dana also opines that it isonly indirect knowledge which can be 
had from the Vedantic “Sabda”. “Sabda” can never deliver any per- 
ceptual cognition. 


Then, again, if we consider the way in which Vacaspati 


describes the relation of identity between Brahman and jiva, it will 
be evident that he holds a view similar to Mandana’s. While some 
regard Vacaspati as a propounder of Pratibimbavada,! some are of 
opinion that, he upholds dvacchedavada.5 There are passages’ in 


1. 
2. 





Tattu kasyavidyeti; jivanamiti brümali—Br. Sid., p. 10. 
Andditvadubhayoravidydjivayorby akurasantünayoriva netaretarásrayatvamaprak[pti- 
müvahatiti—Br. Sid., p. 10. 

Na cavidyopadhibhe dadhino Jivabhedo jivabhedadhinaScavidyopadhibheda iti 
parasparasrayadubhayasiddhiriti sámpratam; anáditvüdbij ankuravadubhayasiddhelt — 
Bhamati on Sankara's commentary on Br. SZ. 1.4 3. 

Na caisa saksütkaro mimdinsdsahitasyopi Sabdasya pramdnasya phalam—Bhdmati 
(N.S. edition), p. 55. - 

Asutosh Sastri, Vedantadarfana—4Advaitavada, Vol. I, p. 337, 

T. M. P. Mahadevan, The Philosophy of Advaita, p. 220; V. P. Upadh a, 
Lights on Vedanta, p. 38. RE. व 
Bhamati, (N.S edition), p. 421. 
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Bhamati which contain arguments in favour of Pratibimbavada, while 
there are other passages! in the same work which advocate Avac- 
chedavdda. That is why scholars differ so widely as to the actual 
standpoint of Vacaspati in this respect. However the thing, as it 
stands, is that, Vacaspati refers to both the theories in his Bhamati. 
Similarly Mandana, as he cites some instances from his previous 
works, seems to advocate Pratibimbavada in some texts in his Brahma- 
siddhi? and Avacchedavada in other places.? In fact he has no fancy 
for any of these two theories. Of course, Sankara also does not show 
any preference for any of these two theories.! In fact these theo- 
ries grew in the post-Sankara age. Under the circumstances it is 
difficult to say categorically who influenced Vacaspati; but it can 
safely be pointed out that Mandana and Vacaspati hold similar 
views in this respect also. It is highly probable that in the point at 
issue Vácaspati followed the footprints of Mandana, justifying 
thereby the statement—Vacaspatistu Mandanaprsthasevt. 


a . editi . 88. Apu moi a 


a— id., p. 12. < 
vyakhyata—Br. Sid., p ibhaktalt, tannivritau Brahmasoarüpameva bhavati ; 


3. Avidyayaiva tu Brahmano jivo vi T a 
dha phatadibhede tadakasam parisuddham paramakasameva bhavati—Br. Sid., 


p. 12. A 
4. Saükara's commentary on Br. ५६, 


to m 
« 


3.2.18. Ibid on Mandakya Karika 3.3,4,5,7. 
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CAUSES OF DUHKHA 


Ram SHANKAR BHATTACHARYA 


For all practical purposes duhkha can be translated as ‘pain’, 
The words sorrow and suffering have also been used by modern 
writers to denote duhkha. Pida, badhana and têpa are Sanskrit 
synonyms frequently used for duhkha by ancient writers. 

Whatever the nature and analysis of duhkha may be, all 
schools of philosophical thought agree (1) that duhkha exists, (2) 
that it is a starting point of philosophical inquiry and (3) that it 
can be traced to a cause or causes and annihilated with the help of 
proper means either temporarily or permanently. 

All schools agree that pain has obviously an efficient cause 
(nimitta) : vide Sarnkara on Ved. Sūtra II. 1. 36. Vatsyayana des- 
cribes pain as janma-marana-prabandhanubhava-nimitta i.e. whose effi- 
cient cause is the experience of the continuous flow of death and 
birth. A list of such efficient causes is again stated in the bhàsya 
IV. 1. 57; they are : janma, jara, uyadhi, prayana, anistasamyoga, ista- 
viyoga and prarthitanupapatti. Such nimittas are mentioned in various 
works. 

It should be noted that in the former sentence anubhava of 
birth etc. is said to be the efficient cause, while in the latter the 
factors, viz. birth etc. have been given the status of nimitta. This 
shows that there is gradation in the efficient cause of pain. 

As regards the material cause, or the substratum of pain, the 
NyayavaiSesika school holds that pain is produced in Atman CES 
the Vedanta and Samkhya-yoga maintain that pain is produced in 
buddhi or antahkarana. 

The conditions or the efficient causes which bring forth pain 
are many. We will discuss only the most important ones. The 
positive causes are either ofthe nature of things or of conditions. 

Anistasamyoga (contact with a non-desired thing) is regarded 


1. The efficient causes of Pain are apparently innumerable. Vide Visnupurdna 
ww य DAT min narakajah tatha|Dulikham sahasraso bhe- 
ir bhidyat ere sahasra stands for innumerable. Th lon Jaraj ña 
should be disjoined as jar and ajñëna. MOT 
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as the chief among the causes that produce pain. The words anis- 
fasamsarga, anistayoga etc. are also used (cf. Mbh. Santi 330. 12). 

Istanivriti or istaviyoga (disjunction of or detachment from a 
desired thing) is also one of the main causes. 

Disorder or improper arrangement is recognised as a cause of 
some peculiar pains. When the teachers say that zyadhi (disease) 
which is defined as dhatu-rasa-karana-vaisamya in Vyasabhasya 1.30. 
isa cause of pain, it meansa particular disorder in the function 
of the body. 

Repeated enjoyment (bhogabhyasa) usually becomes a cause 
of future pain. Repeated experience creates the capacity of mind 
and organs and later on it becomes difficult to quench the thirst of 
the more powerful organs and mind. Vide Vyàsabhasya on Y. S. 
2. 15 Bhogabhydsam anu vivardhante rágah kausalani cendriyinam. 

Not only repeated enjoyment, even simple fravrtti (activity to- 
wards any object) is the cause of pain. Vacaspati declared in the 
plainest terms that pleasure and pain are the karya (effect) of pra- 
vriti (Tatparyatika I. 1. 20). 

Adharma (demerit) or papa (sin) is held as the efficient cause 
of suffering by the Mimimsakas, as well as by the teachers of 
Dharmasiastra. In the scheme of the six-spoked wheel of the mun- 
dane existence (sadaram samsüracakram, Vyasabhasya 4. 11) the 
yogins assert that pleasure and pain are produced by dharma and 
adharma and they in turn give birth to raga and ८०९८. Papa or 
adharma is transgression of duties laid down in the authoritative 
texts. Adharma or papa becomes the efficient cause of pain by bring- 
ing forth the condition which compels Atman to experience pain 
specially in the hells.! Such a relation of sinful acts with pain is 
frankly accepted by the Buddhists and the Jainas too. 

This efficiency of dharma and adharma is shown by the Naiya- 
yikas also. It is said that the seed called dharma and adharma pro- 
duces sukha and duhkha on the soil of Atman which is sprinkled with 
the water of dosa (i.e. raga, dvesa, moha). This shows that dosa 
being attached to adharma produces pain in Atman. 

1. Vide Manameyodaya; pain is of two kinds, namely of this world and of the 


other world. Misery of the other world is of the nature of É various hells 
such as Raurava, etc. Adharma is the cause of these two kinds of pain 

ti . 
2. ca N. Pn d I. 1.20 **Doga-salilavasiktaydr Khalu dimabhümau 
dharmadharmabije sukha-dultkhe janayatalt ndnyatha. The Pasupatas also state 


the same fact (Vide the Prakasa commentary by Vardhamana on the Kusu- 


manjali, verse 3). 
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Avidy or ajfiana (the ignorance of the real nature of the 
things) is regarded as not the direct cause of pain but as the remote 
cause, i.e. there is a chain of cause and effect in which pain comes 
as the last result of the process. Such a well known process is des- 
cribed in the Buddhist and the Nyaya school as well. 

The Buddhist show this chain in their doctrine of Pratityasa- 
mutpada.! It is a series of twelve factors wherein the latter one is 
the effect of the preceding one and the last factor is called jara- 
marana (old age and death; jard, however, implies saya i.e. the 
decaying condition). र 

This doctrine holds that pain depends directly on jati (birth) 
i.e. wherever jati exists, pain arises. Ultimately if avidya remains 
pain must continue. In this doctrine emphasis lies on the efficient 
causes and not on the material cause. 

The order of the twelve factors in this doctrine is as follows : 
(1) Avidya,? (2) Sarhskáras (tendencies or latent impressions), (8) 
Vijfiana (consciousness), (3) Nàma-rüpa (names and forms or mind 
and body), (5) Saqayatana (five sense-organs and the mind), (6) 
Spar§a (contact with the objects), (7) Vedana (sensation or the un- 
coloured (experience), (8) Trsnà (craving or appetite), (9) Upa- 
dana (attachment or clinging), (10) Bhava (becoming or coming 
into existence), (11) Jati (birth or re-birth), (12) Jarámaraga.? It 


l. The second and third Satyas of the Aryasatya comprise this doctrine. The true 
nature of this doctrine is shown by Pali writers as ‘Jmasmin sati idan hott, 
imassa uppada idamupajjati i.e. if this remains, that happens and taking the 
help of this, that comes into existence This doctrine is another aspect of 
sanyata; vide Madhyamaka ortti p. 608, 542. The word is analysed as 
‘Hetuin pratitya samutpüdal i.e. the origination (of something) depending 
on (efficient) causes. 


2. Avidyd which is the root cause of pain is sometimes called avijjasava (avidya- 
sava in Sanskrit; dsava means liquor). With reference to pain avidyd has four 
aspects, viz. (1) ignorance about pain, (2) ignorance of the cause of pain, 
(8) ignorance of the extinction of pain; (4) ignorance of the means 
of bringing out the destruction of pain. Like avidyüsava, there are three 
other dsavas, viz. Kāmāsava, Bhavasava and Drstyasava. These four are 

- Collectively called Ogha (flood; inundation), These four compel all persons 
to run with the world-stream helplessly. : 

3. Jara-marana is the most familiar expression in the philosophical works. Vide 

- Sam. Ka5b; S. S. 3. 53; The sütra of Devala quoted in the Moksakünda, 
D: 7. Five causes of jara are spoken of in the Padmapurana II. 78. 29; As to 
how death occurs, vide Mbh. Afvamedha 17.18. There are long discussions 


onto these two factors in the Philosophical and Ayurvedic works. Vide 
mkara’s bhasya on Br. Up. TIT.5.1. 
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is an that by the destructiou of Avidya, the samskáras are destro- 
yed and thus when jati is extinguished, the pains caused by jara and 
maraga natur ally come to an end. These twelve factors! seem to be 
interdependent in bringing about pain. 

The Paricaskandha scheme also shows the Buddhist view of 
the origination of pain. In this scheme pain comes under Vedana 
It is stated that Vedana is produced when citla comes in contact 
with objects. 


The doctrine of the Aryasatya also shows the hetu of pain. 
While expounding second salya (truth), the Buddhists remark that 
laulya (covetousness) is one of the causes of dukkha. Experience 
creates trsn@ and trgnd (craving) wants satisfaction. 

Explaining how avidya produces pain, the Naiyayikas remark 
that mithyijitana produces dosa (in the form of raga and dvesa), from 
dosa comes pravfiti (in the form of dharma and adharma), pravriti 
gives rise to janma (the assuming of a body), and as long as there 
is a body, pain will be experienced by an embodied Atman (Nyaya- 
sutra Y. 1.2). (Here janma etc. are efficient causes of their respec- 
tive results). 

Some Naiyayikas hold that among the twelve pram:yas (vide 
Nyayastitra I. 1.9) nine prameyas constitute the efficient causes of 
pain (leaving Atman and apavarga). Thus body (Sarira), organs 
(indriya), artha (sound etc. with their respective substrata), buddhi 
(cognition), manas, pravrtti (activities that produce dharma and 
adharma), dosa (raga, dvesa and moha), pretyabhdva (birth after death, 
i.e. assuming bodies one after another) and phala (experience of 
sukha and duhkha) are the causes of pain. 

Besides, jati, ayus (span of life) and bhoga (i.e. Sabdadijnana, the 
experience of sound etc.; for bhoga, see Vyasabhasya on Y. S. 2. 
6; 2.18) are also regarded as two important efficient causes of pain 
by Patarijali (४.७. 9.13-14). 

` The Yoga school further holds that pain comes into existence 
owing to parinama (change), tapa (affection) and samskaras (latent 
impressions) (Y. S. 2.15). Itis stated that everything undergoes 
mutation—spatial or temporal—owing to some action. Since change 
rarely occurs in accordance with the desire of the experiencer, the 
object of experience always yields pain. 
din the Itihasapurana literature also. The 


l. Some of these factors are note ; 
Mahabharata says Duliklam vidyad upaddnd: (Santi $30.13). 
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Furthemore, sentimental factors, such as love, hatred, aversion, 
anger create adverse circumstances yielding pain. This is tapa-duh- 
kha. Samskara-duhkha is that which arises when a person is compell- 
ed to act by the force of latent impressions. 5 

The Yogins noticed that mutual contradiction of the gunaurttis 
(sukha-duhkha and moha) also causes pain, That pleasure and stupor 
can become the cause of pain may be ascertained by everyday 
experience. 

It may be useful to state here in brief the arguments of the 
commentaries on sütra 2.15. Experience shows that we feel pain 
Owing to mutation, anxieties and subliminal impressions. Although 
attachment may rise from pleasure and pleasure may come from 
attachment, pain will necessarily arise from both. Again where there 
is aversion, there is pain, Whenever pleasure or pain is experienced 
it invariably produces latent impressions. These impressions create 
disorder in the sphere of knowledge and activity. 


Attachment and aversion have their root in ignorance; and 
where there is ignorance or misapprehension there is suffering. 


Thus it is concluded by the yogins that attachment may bring 
pleasure at present but it will cause pain in future. Aversion may 
create negligible pain at present but it often creates acute pain in 
future. Subconscious latencies always create pain in future. Even 
at the time of experiencing pleasure a person feels pain towards 
those things that are the objects of hatred. or aversion, 


Explaining why no unalloyed pleasure is Possible, yogins say 
that three conditions are necessary forthe acquirement of unalloyed 


enjoy pleasure for ever. 
_ A noteworthy consideration of a five-fold causal operation in 


1, “This is one of the greatest Psychological insights of yoga. Vide the precise 


statement in the Visnupurdna VT 5.55. Tad yat pritikaraim pumsam vastu Mait- 


‘Tea jayate| Tadeva dubkha-orksasya bijatoam upagacchati]|. If all pleasurable 
things become painful, we can logically think that pleasure is the cause of 
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connection with the accumulation of the objects—particularly ex- 
ternal object—is found in the Sarhkhya philosophy (vide the com- 
mentaries on the Sarhkhyakarika 50). It is stated that the objects 
cause pain when they are being acquired by five different ways, viz. 
arjana (earning) raksana (preservation), ksaya (decay or deteriora- 
tion), saga (attachment for undesired person or things) himsa 
(violence or injury to others). Whenever a sentient being is in 
contact with material objects, he has to face trouble on account of 
these factors. Sometimes the word dosa or bhoga is used in place of 
samga. Itis further stated that if a person can transcend these five 
factors he will achieve contentment (santosa). Asantosa (absence of 
contentment) is, on the other hand, one of the main causes of pain. 

Increase of pain—Mahabhirata remarks that pain is increased 
with the help of abhimdna (Duhkham......abhimanácca vardhate, Santi. 
830. 13). Here abhimana cannot mean ignorance since it is the root 
cause of the origination of pain. Abhimana is evidently the chief 
characteristic of ahamkara (the dynamic ego). Ahamkara is that 
which establishes a relation with the external and internal objects 
and at the same time it wrongly identifies not-self with self and vice 
versa. Thus it is obvious that abhimàna increases pain. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


N. K. DEVARAJA 
I 


Tne relationship betwcen religion and philosophy has been 
more intimate in some cultural traditions and at certain periods in 
history than in other cultures and at other periods. Thus, philoso- 
phy and religion were closely associated in ancient and medieval 
India and in medieval Europe. They were more or less independent 
of each other in ancient Greece and Rome; they are not on intimate 
terms in the cultural life of the modern West. Confining our 
attention to thesurviving important religions of the world we find 
an important factor dividing religion from philosophy. Each of the 
major religions claims to be based on a revelation, regarded as em- 
bodying eternal truths, coming either from Godhead itself or from 
an omniscient teacher like the Buddha or Mahivira. Philosophy, 
on the other hand, makes no claim to being infallible as regards its 
principles and deductions therefrom. A religious man with firm 
faith inthe teachings of his prophet or his Scripture feels no need 
to investigate the spiritual truths, i.e., truths about God, immorta- 
lity, the destiny of man, etc.; his chicf concern is to practise piety 
as enjoined by his religion. The philosopher, on the contrary, is 
primarily a man given to doubting the accepted truths; he is also 
in love with reflection and inquiry. Thus the religious man and the 
philosopher differ from one another temperamentally. Under the 
circumstances it may not seem proper that the two seek to meddle 
with each other's business. What the religious man chiefly wants 
is spiritual regeneration and the salvation of his soul. The philoso- 
pher, however, is mainly interested in arriving at reasoned truth. 
The religious man's reverence for authority, scriptural or prophe- 
tic, is generally not characteristic of the philosopher. For this rea- 
son most of the religious persons are highly suspicious of the philo- 
sopher and do not welcome his meddling with the problems touch- 
ing on religion. 

However, the philosopher's interest in religion does not 
depend either on the convenience or on the sweet will of the man 
of religion. Just as the criticism of art and literature exists in its 
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own right, irrespective of the fact whether the artists and litterat- 
eurs like it or not, similarly the philosopher is led to reflect on 
religion as part of his vocation. Philosophy, in fact, bears the 
same relation to religious experience or values as aesthetics and 
criticism bear to art and literature. The truth is that the term 
philosophy, like the term history, is not complete in itself. As there 
is no history in the abstract, so there is no philosophy without a 
specified subject matter on which it is directed. All significant 
history is history of something, i.e. of a certain aspect or area of 
human life. Thus we may speak of the political, social or economic 
history of a people, or the history of art, religion, church and the 
like. Analogously we have the philosophy of morals, art, religion 
etc.; wealso have philosophy of history, philosophy of science and 
philosophy of mathematics. Furthermore, the methodology of each 
and every discipline admits of being scrutinized by philosophy. 

Pursued in the right spirit philosophy of religion may do the 
same service to it as philosophy of art has been able to do to the 
understanding, creation and appreciation of art and literature. 

It was observed above that philosophy and religion had been 
closely associated in ancient and medieval India and in medieval 
Europe. But philosophy was not permitted toplay the same part 
in the two regions. During the middle ages in Europe philosophy 
was reduced to the status ofa handmaid to religion. Far from 
being permitted to elucidate and shape religious consciousness or 
the consciousness of the religious values, philosophy was required 
to defend religious beliefs and values as handed down to man thro- 
ugh biblical revelation. In India, on the contrary, philosophy gained 
an upper hand over religion, defining for it both its goal and the 
method of attaining that goal. Thus we find a variety of definitions 
of moksa and a variety of pathways leading to it being laid down 
by the philosopher-sages of the Indian subcontinent As a conse- 
quence the Indian religious tradition displays a variety in belief and 
practice unparalleled in most of the traditions of the world. Thus, 


in Indian religio-philosophical thought, the Ultimate is conceived 
now as a personal God and now as an impersonal Absolute. The 
fined in various ways. Some of the 


state of moksa is likewise de Ç c the 
religious philosophies developed in India such as Buddhism, Jaini- 
sm and Sankhya are avowedly atheistic. Their conceptions of moksa 
or nirvana centre round the essential nature of man, which is sup- 


posed to be realized either in isolation from the material world or 
in absorption into the hidden essential nature of things. The phi- 
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losophical approach to religion in India endowed it with variety 
and depth of conception. The Indian tradition made ‘salvation 
depend largely on the attainment of philosophical insight ang 


wisdom, 
II 


As stated earlier it is not in the power of religion to prevent 
philosophy from reflecting over issues relating to the ultimate des- 
tiny of man. According to the present writer the proper business 
of philosophy is to reflect on values of different types, logical, aes- 
thetic, moral and religious. Philosophy should analyse values 
embedded in logical and scientific thinking, in the creation and 
enjoyment of art andin the pursuit of moral and religious life. 
Philosophy should also endeavour to discover the criteria by which 
degrees of excellence in the creation and pursuit of different values 
may be assessed. 

As we have already observed religion differs from other cul- 
tural pursuits such as artin its claim of infallibility as regards its 
teachings. This has led to the unfortunate situation of conflict 
among religions. It happens that morality and religion have far 
greater bearing on our social life than art and literature and even 
the sciences. The influence of science is seen more in our relation- 
ship with physical environment than in that with our fellow-beings. 
This is not to say that science has no effect at all on the relation- 
ships between man and man, but this effect is more or less indirect. 
The numerous means of communication invented by science have 
affected human life by increasing the volume of intercourse between 
individuals and groups, between societies and nations. Indeed, 
science has created the conditions of extensive cultural interaction 
and exchange thereby disturbing the complacent isolation and 
insularity of different cultural traditions. But the more important 
changes affecting the minds of men are directly produced by the 
confrontation of different cultures rather than by science. 

The meeting of different traditions in art and literature has 
undoubtedly contributed to greater self-awareness and enhanced 
creativity in those fields. The same is true of man’s economic, 
social and political life. During the recent decades experiments in 
art and literature have tended to travel as fast from one cultural 
region to another as revolutionary ideologies, forms of government 
and fashions in dress and socia] etiquette. Transportation of cus- 
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toms and manners from one society to another is generally accom- 
panied by changes in moral outlook and emphasis. The unification 
of the world by science has been responsible for the growth of em- 
phasis on ethical relativity. It may be recalled that before the rise 
of logical empiricism or positivism, with its emotive theory of values 
the most exciting problem in ethics was that of relativism in morals. 
This relativism was a direct consequence of the discovery by each 
important culture of a plurality of traditions in different cultural 
spheres. The circumstance led co the undermining of quite a few 
moral norms and standards, and to the modification and re-state- 
ment of the more important moralideals and values. Maybe the 
cause of morality, particularly traditional morality, received a set- 
back for some time from the new forces released by the confronta- 
tion of diverse cultures : but, 10 may be surmised, the situation has 
led to the emergence of a maturer outlook on the essentials of 
moral life. Can a similar assertion be made about religious thought 
and outlook ? 

The greatest obstacle to the emergence of a truly helpful and 
mature outlook on religion is the still dominant belief, obstinately 
held by the followers of different religions, in the infallibility of 
their respective prophets and scriptures. Philosophy, in our view, 
can render an important service to religion by promoting a more 
rational attitude towards revealed dogmas or doctrines, thereby 
laying the foundations for the understanding and unity of different 
religions. Here it may be remembered that the object before us is 
not merely the achieving of the unity of religions by encouraging 
people to ignore the differences among different religious outlooks 
or practices. A person who takes religion seriously can ignore diffe- 
rences between the religion he cherishes and other religions only 
if he considers those differences to be unimportant or of little im- 
portance. Such an attitude towards religious differences involves, 
obviously, the willingness to evaluate; it also involves faith and 
confidence in one’s capacity to weigh and assess the differences in 
question. I have no doubt that philosophy can and should play an im- 
portant part in defining and formulating the criteria in whose terms 
the differences in question are to be assessed and evaluated. As we 


have argued elsewhere these criteria are not reached and laid down 


arbitrarily : indeed, they emerge out of reflection on the consti- 


tuent elements in religious life and thought associated with different 
creeds. Every religion distinguishes between what oonstitutes its 


central core and that which is peripheral. This insight can be fur- 
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ther sharpened and educated by the discipline called Philosophy of 
religion. What is called comparative religion is, according to us, 
merely an application of the principles and criteria arrived at by 
the philosophy of religion. : 

A yet another way in which philosophy can contribute to the 
unity of religions is by exhibiting the complementary: character of 
the teachings of different religions. Each major religious tradition 
tends to lay greater emphasis on some religious values and on some 
traits of the ideal religious person. Thus, for example, Indian reli- 
gions lay relatively greater emphasis on the virtues of detachment 
and renunciation; they also attach great importance to knowledge 
and eradication of ignorance which latter is generally supposed to 
be the root cause of wrong attachment. Christianity, on the other 
hand, attaches greater importance to the virtues of faith and charity 
and neighbourly love. The virtue of compassion is highly eulogised 
in the Buddhist tradition. These differences and emphases may be 
explained on the basis of the recognition of a real variety in the 
lives and temperaments of the heroes and geniuses in the religious 
line, Such variety is also to be met with in the spheres of artistic 
and intellectual creations. Just as different masterpieces of art and 
literature display different kinds of greatness, similarly different 
religious geniuses may exemplify several types of religious excellence 
and greatness. i i 

Like the great works of art and thought produced by different 
important cultures the scriptures of different religions constitute 
the common heritage of entire mankind. It is both the privilege 
and the function of philosophy to inculcate in us the capacity to 
put this heritage to our use, with proper discrimination and sense 
of reverence. š ` 
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INCARNATION OF LAW FROM MIMAMSA 
STANDPOINT 


KRISHAN GoPAL Goswami 


a Jaimini, the founder of Mimarmsa, enunciates that dharma 
consists in what is enjoined by the precept (of the Veda) as cons 
ducive to welfare : “codanalaksano’rtho dharmah."i The first 
element of the definition makes dharma manifestly as an object of 
duty. According to the Sabarabhasya, codana stands for the verbal 
expression which enjoins an act. : “‘codanakriyayah pravartakam 
vacanam"'. This also implies that right knowledge of dharma has 
its source only in the Veda which is pre-eminently concerned with 
the injunctions of duty. Prabhakara relies upon this declaration of 
the bhasya to set forth his view in the Brhati? that the Veda as the 
means of right knowledge has its validity in respect of something 
to be done. In any case, dharma in this context does not stand as 
equivalent to a matter of virtue or merit by the doing of any good 
deeds in the ordinory sense of the term, but denotes that kind of 
duty as laid down in the Veda. 

Secondly, in its emphasis on the Vedic injuction as the only 
source of dharma, the Mim insà theory seeks to rule out the possi- 
bility of the other means of cognition in the task of determining 
dharma. Dharma is something which is beyond the ken of human 
perception. Sense-perception is operative only in regard to such 
things as are present, and brought in contact with sense-organs as 
such. But dharma appertains to things not already present, and is 
connected with the phenomena beyond the reach of sensuous 
apprehension. It cannot, therefore, be an object of 'sense-percep- 
tion. And as it is entirely beyond the range of sense-perception, 
the other means of cognition, namely, Inference, Analogy and 
Presumption, which presuppose sense-perception, are hardly appli- 
` cable to it. Mute 

- Thirdly, it is held that the word of Vedic injunction as a source 
of dharma is not only self-sufficient but also infallible and inher- 


: ently valid. It may be mentioned here that the self-evident validity 


of cognition is the fundamental key-note of the Mimarmsa cpi- 


. X. Satra, 1.1.2. 
2. p.20. 
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stemology (*'Svatah sarvapramananam pr amapyam avadharyatam” 
—Slokavaritika on codanasutra). For, otherwise, if it is urged that 
validity were wholly non-existent in the cognition, it could not be 
produced therein by anything else. In the case where the validity 
of cognition is said to depend on the efficiency of the source, it 
could only be so valid depending on another cognition in respect 
of the efficiency of the source of the second cognition and so on, 
and there would be infinite regress. It is on this account that the 
Mimarhsaka insists upon the view that all cognitions are inherently 
valid, and invalidity arises from without only when it is found that 
the source has been defective. The irresistible conclusion is that 
cognition is valid gua cognition and that validity can be sublated 

„or rejected by subsequent experience of defect involved in the 
cognitive process, 

From this standpoint too, the valid knowledge of dharma 
derived from the Vedic injunction does not suffer deterioration as 
it is held free from vitiating causes. The Mimarhsaka denies all 
personal agency in the composition of the Veda. In order to 
maintain its absolute eternality and self-sufficient validity, he is 
prepared to deny even the agency or control of God over the Veda. 

The Veda is Mimarhsaka’s all-in-all. He stoutly defends its 
Position as such. It is totally immune from influence of any kind 
whatsoever whether of God or man. Words and their denotations 
and their relations as manifested in the Vedic revelations are 
eternal and without beginning or end; and as they do not emanate 
from any personal agency, the question of. limitations, shortcomings, 
whims or machinations involved in the source would not arise at 
all. What is expressed by the injunctive word is known to us 
as such and accepted as of unmistakable authority. The main 
function of the Veda is to enjoin acts leading to welfare. The 
result is obtained through the force of apūrva (imperceptible 
potency) which is generated from the performance of the acts 

. enjoined. It is something which is not within the ken of human 
understanding, and is not knowable otherwise except through the 
Veda. Vedic injunctions are Propositions of duties speaking of 
Supersensuous things that have significant relation to truths and 
Probabilities, and are believed as such. 

The second constituent of the definition of dharma lays stress 
on the values of the acts to be performed. To assume the charac- 

ter of dharma, an act enjoined must also lead to some kind of wel- 

fare. From the viewpoint of eudaemonistic doctrine, the idea of 
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welfare connects itself with the values or interests of a life beyond 
with summum bonum in the world beyond. Sacrificial ritual as a 
cult is taken to be the basis of the Vedic duty for realization of the 


purpose of heavenly bliss and so forth, which are, however, deemed 
not incompatible with larger ends. 1 


But we should not confuse the idea of good with what is 
pleasurable. Katha Upanisad! says: ‘the pleasurable is different and 
the good is different. Between them, he who takes up the good 
attains welfare, but he who chooses the pleasurable misses it”. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad? characterizes dharma as being the pattern 


and paragon of whatever is good. 


Jaimini did not lose sight of this benign aspect of law. This 
is why the two ideas, foundation on revelation and conduciveness 
to welfare, cluster round his definition as but inter-connected con- 
stituents of dharma. 


The Mimarsa theory has made momentous contribution 
towards incarnation of law. Law is ingrained in the highest reason 
and it is antecedent to all human experience. The process of crea- 
tion which is intelligent as we find it is said to derive the knowledge 
of its fundamental ordering from the Veda. Manu so faithfully 
observes: “In the beginning, He (the Lord) assigned several 
names, actions and conditions to all(created beings) even according 
to the words of the Veda.^? 

The precedence of creation demands the precedence of a 
thinker, or at least a system of thought to regulate the fundamental 
scheme of cosmic evolution. The Veda stands for that fundamental 
knowledge. It directs us to the observance of duty towards the 
attainment of the end of welfare, the secret of which, man, as he is 
constituted, cannot discover for himself. lt is imposed upon 
humanity from above. The celebrated Roman lawyer Cicero 
maintains that “law is the highest reason implanted in Nature 
which commands those things which ought to be done, and pro- 
hibits the reverse. The highest law was born in all the ages before 
any law was written or state was formed. It arose with the mind of 
God". 

From the Mimarnsa standpoint, the Veda is the uncreated 
source of law which is not only above humanity but also above 


1. Katha. lI. 1.2. 
2. BD. 1.4.14. 
3. Manu. 1. 21. 
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divinity. Here we notice a trend of thought towards the idea of a 
single absolute and self-subsistent principle. And it issaid that 
even Gods attain glory and effulgence through the observance of 
the holy law ria (RV. I. 2.8). Mimamsa does not bother about 
the personal attributes of gods. Sacrifice is offered to the God or 
gods as conceived by mantras. Gods come into the picture only as 
conceptual entities in the bearing of relation with the law of sacri- 
fice. Such being the state of affairs, the theory of the aim of main- 
taining law would confine the gods, in point of fact, to the part of 
acting as a mere index of the activity of man, who observes the 
Vedic duty of sacrifice for the realisation of good. In any case, 
whether the gods are personal or impersonal, they are conceived 
of as existing for the purpose of upholding law. Man sustains that 
valid order of law which he accepts as true and just, and believes 
that it may help him in accomplishing his destiny to the goal of the 
highest good, of which he is capable. To him it is not the purpose- 
less'command of the wilful God or wilful human despot nor it is 
left to the mercy of historical accidents and shifting currents and 
prejudices of social opinion. 

The Mimàrhsz theory of law unfolds the conception of duty 
which is evidently lofty. For it keeps its track wide off from the 
inferior external motives or solely material interests. The more 
ideal the motives of human activity are, the more good is assured 
to us, and duty, from that standpoint, does not appear as a tyrant. 
Law is thus viewed as possessed of both ‘the highest reason’ and 
‘the highest purpose’. It is sacred, salutary and of eternal sanc- 
tity. 

This rigid aspect of law has, however, aroused mighty criti- 
cism in different quarters. Some of the Western Scholars, obsessed 
as they are by the Austinian conception of law, do not hesitate to 
remark that law among the Hindus is nothing more than myth. It 
would be borne in mind that Austin’s definition has been challen- 
ged by many writers. A society certainly is not merely the product 
of the order of a humanly designed legal system. The social har- 
mony is achieved by an interaction between the normative concep- 
tions of law and morality and the developing forces of the commu- 
nity as a whole. Where the law is Supreme and comes from above 
as an efficient power, there alone the forces, spiritual, moral and 
legal proper unfold themselves attaining full strength and vigour. 
And ithas been so authoritatively held that the Aryan race has 
always had a true conception of law and political life. The impli- 
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cations of the theory enable us to ascend to a height from which 
we ca visualise law as an ever-present part of a perennial stream 
of the undamental philosophy of life and action. 

Law is eternal in the sense that the leading principle of ideal 
is uniform in its elements, but it does not negate the possibility 
that law is susceptible of change. The legal history of India bears 
ample evidence to show that “law grows as the nation grows”. 
The Veda represents the main spring out of which the other source 
of law is said to have derived its requisite force. The Smrti came 
to be recognised as a secondary source of law only on the hypo- 
thesis that it is based on the Sruti. It professes to preserve the 
systematised memories of the Vedic revelations which are other- 
wise lost to us. Jaimini observes : “The Smrtis having been 
compiled by sages who were the repositories of the revelation, 
there arises an inference that they were founded on the Sruti and 
should, therefore, be regarded as authoritative". This affords a 
very ingenuous explanation as to how eternal concept of law could 
be reconciled to its flexibility. The idea of law as the recorded 
wisdom of the sages of old who have discovered the ideally approv- 
ed course of conduct by a process of philosophic divination is 
developed here into a recognised principle. Smrtis become, in fact, 
the positive guides of the contents of Hindu law. At the same time 
it does not offend the traditional view that law is imbued with the 
idea of a valid order and a sense of purpose for the attainment 
of good. 

This tradition of the theory leads to the natural expression 
of the conviction that human behaviour must be shaped in the 
pattern of duty couformably to the ideals of a valid legal order 
which is one of sacred authority. Veda as the accredited super- 
human source of knowledge par excellence is said to be the repository 
of dharma or law. It reigns supreme over anything else. The 
consciousness of dependence upon the highest cosmic power that 
controls nature and life is at the root of this belief. This forms a 
part of religious notion which is bound up with our human nature, 
and follows us from the beginning of time up into the highest 

i culture. Exe 
gx RUE theory of law as developed in Mimathsa is not 
without its advantage. It safeguards the interest m Soag of 
society by inducing its members to yield to a rule o ee diee 
which is imposed from some infallible absolute source. ers d 
have a necessary restraining kernal to sustain us agains 
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ger of excessive human reasoning which, if let loose, may hinder 
humanity back to grave evolutionary degeneration. Our traditions 
invoked veneration for the authority theory of lawto restrain 
individual wilfulness even on the part of an earthly sovereign, and 
assure a firm and stable social order. Again, the sense of purpose 
or conduciveness to welfare as the criterion of law, as set forth in 
the interpretation of dharma in Mimarhsa, can hardly be exaggera- 
ted. The pointlessness of human life in the universe as revealed by 
science is void of faith, and no less intolerable than its insignifi- 
cance. Our sages insisted that there must be something behind and 
beyond the visible appearance and that must be of the nature of 
being with a purpose. In our striving towards fulfilment of that 
purpose, we have apart to play, and we can effectively play the 
role of nara, the actor in the stage of the world, if we really act 
upto the requirements of ideal law (dharma) and with a purpose 
directed to the realization of good in its entirety. 
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ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ABSOLUTISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


B. R. KULKARNI 


Kant began his critique of Pure Reason by asking himself 
the questions : How is pure Mathematics possible ? How is pure 
Physics possible ? His third question was not how is metaphysics 
possible ?, but is metaphysics possible ? In the first two sciences 
the question is : how should we proceed, while in the third the 
question is : can we proceed atall? Likewise the question has 
tormented philosophers—Are ethics and religion possib'e on abso- 
lutistic grounds ? 

The topic involves the relation of metaphysics, ethics and 
religion. As intellect, will and emotion are inseparable in man, 
so are these three sciences. In metaphysics we analyse the nature 
of Reality. This is intellectual aspect. In ethics, we determine the 
Summum Bonum or the supreme good and try to lead a virtuous 
life in order to achieve the highest goal. Thisis the volitional 
aspect. The moral preparation is a necessary condition for the 
attainment of the spiritual ideal. In religion we experience Reality. 
This is the emotional aspect. Fundamentally, therefore, there should 
not be any question as to whether these sciences—metaphysics, 
ethics and religion are inter-related. As the determination of the 
highest goal presupposes a rational investigation into the nature 
of Realily (for ‘ought’ cannot afford to neglect ‘Is’) ethics depends 
upon metaphysics. An understanding of Reality will be incomplete 
if no reference is made to the will aspect. Similarly ethics and 
religion cannot be sundered. Ethics finds its eT 
religion and no religion worth the name can stand withou 


moral backbone. ill be complete only if, along with 


Reality w 
Hence S E land the religiousdemands of human 
ne facts of 


e demands are genui 
to bea science of the whole of 


deration of these demands only 


the logical demand, the mora 
nature are included in it. Thes 
experience and if metaphysics 1$ 
Reality, it can set aside the consi 


at its own peril. 
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The topic can be dealt with under four heads. We shall first 
refer to the treatment of the doctrine of absolutism in the Upani- 
sads, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Brahma-Sutras and the Mandükya Kari. 
kas of Gaudapada. We shall then note that on such an absolutistic 
view, ethics and religion are not possible. Thirdly, the objections 
raised against absolutism would beanswered andit would be shown 
that ethics and religion are not only possible but also necessary on 
absolutistic hypothesis. We shall conclude our account with an 
exposition of the doctrine of Advaita Bhakti which mysticism 
advocates and show how mysticism starts with Bhakti requiring 
ethical discipline and ends in unitive experience which is the reli- 
gious aspect of absolutism. Mysticism thus reconciles ethics with 
absolutism. 

Absolutism implies that the ultimate Reality is one. Whether 
this one principle is material or spiritual determines the type of 
absolutism Buchner’s monism of matter and Haeckel's monism 
of substance are types of materialistic absolutism. Carvaka philo- 
sophy which recognizes the reality of matter alone is also Jadad- 
vaita, the absolute being qualitatively material and quantitatively 
one. Spiritualistic absolutism can be noticed in Parmenides, San- 
kara or Bradley. Both these types—materialistic and: spiritualistic 
—seem to admit ethics by the back-door. Morality, they hold, is 
necessary only for practical purposes. But it should be noted that 
in materialistic absolutism ethics exists only by sufferance. Here 
social stability becomes the sole aim. But in spiritualistic absolu- 
tism, morality would bea necessary discipline leading usto the 
highest ideal, namely, God-realization. We Shall use the word 
absolutism in the spiritualistic and not in the materialistic sense. 

Every one is familiar with the theological conception of God, 
who is the creator, sustainer and destroyer of the world. The fam- 
ous Upanisadic formula Tajjalan! or the Vedànta Sütra, janma- 
dyasya yatah? mean this. The explication is : 
यतो वा इमानि भूतानि जायन्ते येन जातानि जीवन्ति यत्प्रविशन्ति अभिसंविशन्ति 
तदू विजिज्ञासस्व तदु ब्रह्मेति, 

That from which all things come into existence, that by which they 
live, that into which they are finally absorbed, know that to be the 
eternal verity, the Absolute. 


1. Chandogya III. 11.1. 


2, W.S. 1. 1.2, 
3. Tailtirlya, III. 1. 
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The Antaryamin or the inner controller is the God of religion 
whom a devotee worships for grace. But the theological concep- 
tion of the godhead is different from the philosophical conception 
of the absolute that is transcendent and unrelated. Such a trans- 
cendent principle is undifferentiated, and uncharacterizable. The 
absolute is one. From death to death does he go, says the Kathopa- 
nisad, who sees difference as it were. In the famous Yajfiavalkya- 
Maitrey1 dialogue, Yajiiavalkya comes with his absolutistic 
conclusion : ; 
यत्र द्वेतमिव भवति......तदितर इतरं पश्यति, इतर इतरं IM ... ...यत्र वा 
अस्य सर्वमात्मंवाभूत्‌ तत्र केन क.........पश्येत, केन कं ngaran 
Where there is a duality, as it were, one would see the other, hear 
the other. But where Atman alone is, who can see whom ? Who 
can hear whom ? For the absolutist, there is nothing outside Brah- 
man. Spinoza in the West has the same view of his substance 
which Hegel criticised as a lion's den to which all steps lead and 
from which none returns. Every thing beside the absolute or sub- 
stance is a mode, a modification of thesubstance or an appearance. 
Thus the absolutistic philosophy makes a distinction between 
God and absolute, Iévara and Brahman or the same thing the 
Saguna Brahman and the Nirguna Brahman. It should be remem- 
bered that Advaitism does not deny God. It only relegates him to 
a secondary position, the Absolute being the only Reality. As 
Professor R. D. Ranade puts it, God is the personal aspect of the 
Absolute and Absolute the impersonal aspect of God. 
Coming to the question, what are the characteristics of the 

Absolute, the Mandukyopanisad® says : 
नान्तः प्रज्ञम्‌, न वहिः प्रज्ञम्‌, न उभयतः प्रज्ञम्‌, न प्रज्ञानघनम्‌, त प्रज्ञम्‌, नाप्रज्ञम्‌, 
प्रपञ्चोपदामम्‌, शान्तस्‌, शिवम्‌, AGA | 
The absolute is neither inwardly cognizant nor outwardly cognizant 
nor on both sides together. It is not a cognition mass; neither it 
is knower nor not-knower. It is unseen, unpracticable, ungraspable, 
indefinable, unthinkable, unpointable. It is of the essence of the 
experience of self-identity. In it all this universe G+ It is 
tranquil, blessed and without a second. The Brhaddranyaka Pd 
sad‘ also characterises Brahman in a negative way BLE Sahib भा 
झस्थूलम्‌, TAT not short, not long, not gross not subtle. 

1, Katha. 11. 4. ll. 

2. Brhadaranyaka, II. 4. 13. 

3. Mandükya, VI. 7. 

4. B,hadàranyaka, II. 8. 8. 
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The typical formulation of the negative characterization of 
the Absolute isin the famous formula neti, neti—not this, not 
this. This denies predicating any thing of Brahman. But philoso- 
phically, mere negation without a positive background 1S impossi- 
ble. Bosanquet says that all negation implies affirmation. The Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad itself gives a positive connotation to the expre- 
ssion neti, neti: न एतस्माद्‌ wag इति There is nothing which exists 
outside it, Brahman being all inclusive. 

The Bhagavadgità also describes Brahman as imperishable 
and uncontaminated. It is neither doer nor enjoyer. It is unknow- 
able and the wonder of wonders. But passages are not wanting 
where Brahman is described as personal. Brahman is designated as 
uttama purusa—the highest person who sustains the three worlds. 
This, however, is the theological conception and is, as we have 
noted above, the personal aspect of the absolute. Professor R. D. 
Ranade points out that such a personal-impersonal characteriza- 
tion of Brahman in the Gità can be put in the form of an antinomy 
where the impersonal aspect constitutes the thesis and the personal 
aspect the antithesis. He further remarks that the antinomy can 
be reconciled in the words of the Gita itself by attributing both the 
personal and the impersonal characteristics together. Brahman is 
not only the friend and lord but also the spectator and ground of 
all existence! This way of resolving the antinomy proceeds by 
giving an ef et to both the thesis and the antithesis. : 

The Brahmasütras go a step further. The Sütra प्रत्येकमतद्दचनात्‌^ 
implies that Brahman is atat, neither this nor that. By calling 
Brahman atat it is implied that there can be no scope for either a 
positive or a negative characterization of Brahman. 

In the Karikas of Gaudapada we have absolutism in a full-fledged 
form. Gaudapada says : 


wad परमार्थो हि dd तद्भेद उच्यते । 

तेषामुभयथाद्वैतं तेनायं न विरुध्यते n? 
Advaita is the only Reality. Dvaita is the differentiation of it. 
There is Advaita between Advaita and Dvaita. Reality is unborn; 
it is the sleepless, the dreamless, the nameless and the formless. It 
is peace and illumination.é 


l. Gita IX. 18. 
2. BS. III. 2, 12. 
3. GK. IIL. 18 
4. Ibid. IV. 81. 
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Dvaita is produced by consciousness (manodr$ya), says G 
dapada. But when super-consciousness is reached CN a 
there is unity everywhere.! On the plane of wakefulness or ues 
Maya creates the world of duality. Beyond this plane, i.e., in i 
super-consciousness all duality or multiplicity ceases. This neem 
be an echo of the two Brahmasiitras : नाभाव उपलब्धेः२ and न भावः अन- 
qq? “the world cannot be said to be unreal because it is found 
(upalabdhi). The world appears to be real upto the stage when the 
soul realises its identity with Brahman. But the world disappears or 
becomes transformed into Brahman in the ecstatic state or unmant 
avastha." 

With such a conception of the Absolute, many have ques- 
tioned the very significance of ethics and religion. A few objections 
may be noted. 

It is contended that on the absolutistic hypothesis the Jivat- 
man has no independent existence. As the absolute alone is real, 
everything else becomes an appearance. Where is the possibility 
of Jiva which is illusory undergoing any ethical discipline ? Even 
if we grant that ethical discipline is possible where is the necessity 
for it? If Atman and Brahman are one, why should Atman 
undergo any ethical discipline ? 

This objection is set aside by the doctrine of two truths. Sub 
speci aeternitatis Jiva and Brahman are identical But sub specie tem- 
poris Jiva retains its individuality. Though on the Paramarthika 
level, there is no necessity nor even possibility of ethics, on the 


Vyavaharika level ethics is not only possible but also necessary 
As long as we have not attained to that 


for practical purposes. t 
superconscious state or Ünmant Avastha, morality and religion are 
is not identical with Brahman. 


absolutely necessary. Jiva as Jiva ama 
lt is limited by space, Time and Casuality and here there is full 
scope for moral life and religious worship. But in the supersensu- 
ous state where Brahman alone shines forth nothing else is experi- 
enced and morality and religion withdraw themselves as they have 
found their consummation. 
Another aspect of the ab 
have freedom which is the raison : 
is deterministic making no room fo 


ove objection is : does the individual 
d'etre of morality ? Absolutism 
r individual choice. Spinoza 


1. Gaudapadakarika III. 31. 
2. Brahmasütra 11. 2:28. 
3. Ibid. II. 2.30. 
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even says that he does not place freedom in free decision but in 
free necessity. Weare not free evento move our finger; we are 
free only to accept that our actions are completely necessitated, 
Here also the doctrine of two truths will come to our rescue. As 
a member of the phenomenal world man may be bound; but as a 
member of the intelligible world he is free. Only as absolute we 
are free. As one appraoches this stage of absolute freedom, there 
is less and less necessity of external compulsion of ethical laws as 
virtue has become one’s second nature. More than Striving for 
virtue one comes to reveal it. At this stage where moral life is no 
longer a conscious striving but has become a permanent quality of 
the will, ethics has realised its goal. ; 

Generally the absolutistic ideal is supposed to be too high 
and impracticable. But it is no use stamping any thing as too 
high. Every one may not be able to attain to the ideal completely. 
But it is within the reach of any one to approximate to the ideal. 
Ethical and religious life consists in a progressive realisation of the 
ideal. 

lt is further argued that absolutism implies indifference to 
worldly life and leads to quietism. But this argument loses its force 
when it is pointed out that there have been great souls like Krsna, 
Janaka and Sankara who, though merged in God, were not in- 
different to the welfare of the world. In fact, Sankara, one of the 
greatest intellectuals the world has known wasalso a great activist. 
Look at the four Mathas he established in the four corners of the 
country which are really the fortresses of Hinduism. 

Further, absolutism is not averse to social solidarity. Customs 
and traditions conserve social values and contribute to social stabi- 
lity and continuity. So even a Jñani has to look to laws of social 
ethics. The impact of society on every individual is tremendous. 
Every one owes a great deal to society which has nurtured him 
and moulded his personality. He has to repay the debt to the 
society by upholding its traditions. It is well-known that Bhisma 
was a great Jian. lt was not necessary for him to wait till Utta- 
rayana or northern course of the sun to leave the body. What 
difference does it make in the case of a Jüant whether he leaves 
his body in Uttaràyana or Daksinàyana. Fora Jivanmukta Daksi- 
nayana and Uttarayana are alike. Still the long waiting of Bhisma 
is justified by Sankara. In his commentary on the Vedanta sūtra! 


1. Brahmasütra IV. 9.20, 
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Sankara says that it is for upholding the social tradition that 
Bhisma lay waiting on the bed of arrows till Uttarayana: man- 
प्रतिपालनाथम्‌ । 

It may be objected that there is absence of emotion or love 
in absolutism. This is wrong. Absolutism does glorify Advaitabha- 
kti where one pointed or unswerving devotion to God or all- 
absorbing love for God is demanded. The idea of love is not 
eliminated in absolutism. 

It may be further contended that the absolute is supermoral. 
Itisbeyond good and evil. Concepts like mercy, grace become 
meaningless. The reply is that the Absolute is something very 
much more than moral; only it is not ethical in the sense that there 
is no divorce of the ideal from the actual. In the absolute, nothing 
is potential which is yet to be actualised. The absolute is pure 
actuality, AMAHA का स्पृह! says Gaudapada. As there is nothing 
outside Brahman towards which it can strive, it is not subject to 
ethical laws. 

Another way of justifying ethical and religious discipline on 
the background of absolutism is suggested by Taylor. He considers 
the absolute as a systematic whole of experience. This is not the 
Nispraparica Brahman or the acosmic reality but it is the all-com- 
prehensive individual. As such, this whole of experience must 
justify the ethical and religious aspirations of man which are equally 
real. Reality is a harmonious whole; it cannot be complete if it 
leaves out morality and religion. These demands must be met and 
made good in the scheme of Reality. 

There is one more argument which T. aylor advances. The 
object of worship must necessarily be perfect. Nothing M rA 
temporal is perfect, because it shares all the imperfections of the 
time order. Thus, the only adequate object of religious. devotion 
must be the Timeless Absolute. If God of theology EE 
god Econo copas exil andi ae x. oben 5 le daring 
not be the object of religious worship. Taylor ¢ donot belii 
conclusion that the Absolute alone can bear the burden o g 
the object of religious adoration. E B it 

i was mentioned earlier that mysticism RD o 
and absolutism. Unfortunately, the word myse us phenomena. 
stood. It is identified with occultism or with SERM meditate 
Mysticism implies literally, to shut one's lips a R 


l. Gaudapadakarika 1. 9. 
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on the name of God. It is the direct, first hand intuitive apprehen- 
sion of God. It is the silent enjoyment of God. It blinks at abso. 
lutism on the one hand and morality on the other. 

In the very concept of Advaitabhakti there is a reconcilation 
between absolutism (Advaita) and ethical and spiritual discipline 
(Bhakti). Moral preparation and one-pointed contemplation or 
devout meditation are necessary. But the end is Sayujya. Bhakti 
is the **unique power of the soul which unites man with God...in 
which the union of man with God fulfils itself.” 

Spinoza held that the intellectual love of God was the highest 
virtue. This intellectual love of God can verily be said to be an 
analogon of Advaitabhakti. In Spinoza man’s love for God is a 
part of God's love for Himself and is the same as God's love for 
man. The circle becomes complete when man begins with the 
love of God and ends with loving man—but he loves man as God 
and notas man. The implication seems to be that love for man is 
only a replica of man's love for God, for it is through God that 
man comes to love man. As the Brhadaranyaka Upanisadl puts it: 
न वा भरे सर्वस्य कामाय aa प्रियं भवति, श्रात्मनस्तु कामाय सर्वं प्रियं भवति । 
It is not for the sake of everything that everything is dear but for 
the sake of the Atman. In fact, real Spinozism would not allow 
the distinction between man and God, for everything is God. The 
intellectual love of God begins and ends with God. As Ramadasa, 
the great Maharashtra saint says : as long as there is duality there 
is no true Bhakti. Only when there is complete elimination of 
egohood, true Bhakti or Parübhakti is generated leading to at-one- 
ment with God. 


l. Brad. Up. YI. 4. 2-5. 
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THE HISTORICO-SOCIAL ATTITUDE OF THE 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS 


Hajime NAKAMURA 


According to Vedanta philosophy, one should regard the 
knowledge of Brahman and the attainment of liberation as the 
supreme goal of human life. However, according to the Brahma- 
Sutra the cognition concerning Brahman was not something that 
could be conceded to all men. Only members belonging to the 
three classes of the upper strata of Indian society (that is, the 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas) have the right to participate in 
that teaching, and the Sidra, which is the lowest class, was barred 
from it (1.3.34-39). Here the traditional attitude of the established 
orthodox Brahmin reveals itself with naked clarity. From ancient 
times it had been taught in the Vedic scriptures that the “Sidra is 
not qualified to perform rituals” and later the various law books 
that the Brahmins had compiled consistently allowed the privilege 
of hearing, studying and understanding the Vedic scriptures and 
the performance of prescribed rituals only to the three classes of 
the upper strata, and the Südra was prohibited from them. The 
author of the sütras reasoned that since the Vedic scriptures are 
drain this manner, the understanding of 
ded in the Upanisad was not possible by 
the Sudra. Such prescriptions correspond to the sentence in the 
Mimárhsa-Sütra (6. 1. 25-28) that rules: “The performance of 
rituals is allowed to the three classes of the upper strata only.” 

Now, with respect to rituals as a special act, itis possible to 
deny the participation of the lowest class by means of SY 
but regarding the knowledge of the Absolute which is UE ० 
individual, personal awareness, no authority could possibly suppress 


it. Sankara? of a later period also strongly mE fact 
that it is impossible to prescribe the knowledge of truth y means 
even in the Upanisadic scriptures 


of prohibitocy rules. For example, 


kept away from the $ 
the truth which is groun 


l. Taittiriya-Samhita. VIL. 1.1.6. USE 
2. OA and Brahmasütras; III.2:21. (Anandashrama Sanskrit Series edition, 
vol. II, p. 220, 8-10. 
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there is the story of Janasruti, who, though he himself was not a 
Südra was addressed and scorned with “Oh, Sidra !" and yet 
attained knowledge of the Absolute. There is also the Story of 
Jabala, the illegitimate offspring of a lowly servant girl, who was 
granted initiation because of his desire for scriptural learning, 
Now the Brahma-Sitra toiled at explanations for such cases that 
existed in the scriptures in order to prove that these people were 
not members of the lower class, it offered extremely forced and 
strained interpretations. 

In any case, we are able to recognize the distinctive social 
character of the early Vedanta school that compiled the Brahma 
Sutra in the fact that they reserved the knowledge of Brahman to 
only the three classes of the upper strata. This trait was transmit- 
ted to later periods by the various schools within the Vedanta 
school which lacked the sectarian nuance of Hinduism, particularly 
by the Avaita school of Sankara, but this also came to be severely 
criticized by the followers of Hinduism. Not a few sages of Hinduism 
originally came from the lower class and they mostly affirmed that 
no matter how low the person, were he to worship the Highest God 
with long devotion he could be saved without fail through the 
divine grace of the highest God. In this respect, the early Vedanta 
school that compiled the Brahma-Sütra stands in clear contrast to 
some sects of Hinduism. 

In this way, the Brahma-Sitra restricts those who have the 
right to participate in the teaching to the three classes of the upper 
strata. However, even among the qualified, its principal concern 
was especially with the people of a limited, wealthy upper strata. 
The Brahma-Sütra held that in order to attain knowledge of Brah- 
man, rituals were the effective means and urged the performance 
of rituals.1 However, it was not an easy matter for the ordinary 
Indian people of that time to faithfully practice the various rituals 
prescribed in the scriptures. Aside from the household rituals that 
were normally practised in the home, the large scale rituals that 
were performed by engaging various priests required considerable 
time and vast expenses. Thus, even assuming that they were 
allowed to the three classes of the upper strata, the common mass 
of people who were pressed by the demands of daily living could 
not possibly perform these rituals. 

There were many others who also never performed the 


1. TII. 4.39-95. 
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rituals at this time. Could they eve कै 
This became a problem and w SEEN S eae = 
those who do not perform rituals have the ceded that even 
qualification to gain 
knowledge (3.4. 36-37). Knowledge will be granted them, if g 
perform various kinds of dharma (3.4.39). However d EU 
mance of rituals was encouraged, if at all possible (3 439). We 
f ok, 5 e 
may conclude, therefore, that the author of the sütra belonged t 
the privileged class that could observe the rituals and the ae 7 
life (asrama) prescribed in the Brahmanicallaw books ud ee 
thermore, that people in such a status were the siis of the 
teachings of these sütras. The Brahma-Sütra in general presupposes 
the knowledge of rituals and Karma-mimamsa as sci evident A 
Thus, those who do not perform rituals are discussed only Ciis 
darily. In short, the Brahma-Sütra was compiled by a school which 
had its basis in a limited, upper strata of Indian society. 

The Brahma Sutra is also a product of pure scholarship and 
had significance for only an extremely limited group of intellectu- 
als. Such a difficult and pedantic theological work could never 
catch the imagination and heart of the masses of the people. This 
work criticizes divergent ideas prevalent at thetime, but the 
criticisms were directed exclusively to academic matters. The 
attack on Buddhism isa disputation against the philosophical 
theories of the Sarvastivadins, Sautrintikas, Madhyamikas and 
Vijnanavadins and there is no mention at all of the common folk 
beliefs and customs of Buddhism. The criticisms against Jainism, 
the Bhagavata sect, and Pasupata are directed to their metaphysical 
theories and nothing is said of their forms of worship or actual 
life. 

Now, there were many schools which were absorbed in 
philosophical speculation during this time, but it was the Samkhya 
school to which the Brahma-Sitra directed its major criticism. We 
can understand Part One of the Brahma-Sütra to be mostly criti- 
cism of the Samkhya interpretation of Upanisadic passages. Part 
Two, Chapter 1, is mainly devoted to refutations of Sarhkhya 


arguments, and Part Two Chapter 2, 1-10 criticizes Samkhya 


philosophy by listing its errors. There are also many references 
to Samkhya theories and rejection of its scriptural interpretations 
throughout the sütras.? Thus, a great portion of the Brahma-Sttra 


l. This will be discussed in another paper. 1 : 
2. iia 1.1.18; 1.2.19 11.2.22; 1.3.3; 1.3.11; 1.4.1-18; 1.4.28; 11.8 51; IV.2.21. 
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is devoted to the criticism of Samkhya, and it is possible to sa 
that it was through this criticism that the Vedanta school establish. 
ed itself as an independent philosophical tradition. 

Before the compilation of the Brahma-Sütras, the Sàmkhya 
system was the greatest philosophical schcol in the Brahmanic 
tradition. We can trace its scholastic tradition to the ancient past, 

-andit hada marked influence upon the theologies of common 
faiths. That its existence as philosophical school was recognized 
from a relatively early period is evident from the description in the 
Artha-sastra of Kautilya.! 

The Samkhya system had an intimate ccnnecticn with the 
Vedanta school from ancient times. The seeds of the theory of 
three qualities (triguna) of Sarhkhya are found in the older Upani- 
sads of the initial period (Chind. Up. VI). And S: rhkhya ideas 
and expressions are clearly evident in the older Upanisads of the 
middle and later periods. 1n the great epic, Mahabharata, and 
the Codes of Manu, Sarhkhya philosophy, having the characteris- 
tics of Vedanta ideas, is taught. Whether the ideas of the Sarhkhya 
which had existed as an independent school from an earlier period 
influenced these works, or whether the Vedantic Samkhya ideas 
established the classical Sarhkhya philosophy after undergoing 
critical reflection is a problem that has yet to be solved in scholar- 
ship. At any rate, the Samkhya System maintained intimate rela- 
tionships with the Vedanta schools, and they claimed orthodox 
Brahmanic authority to rival the Vedantic claims. Thus, the Sam- 
khya system regarded the Upanisads as their own scriptures, and 
they proclaimed that they were the orthodox inheritors of Upani- 
sadic thought.? They claimed that although many things and prin- 
ciples were taught in the Upanisads, they were nothing else than 
the principle of purusa and the fundamental material (pradhana) or 
their variations which were taught in the Samkhya system. 

The early Vedanta school had to wipe out such Sarmkhya 
interpretations and clarify the essential message of the Upanisads. 
The Brahma-Sütra recognizes that the Samkhya system and its 
sister school, the Yoga, are based upon smfti (smarta. 4.2.21), but 
that the sutra is based upon Sruti which is the absolute standard for 
Brahmanic knowledge and. conduct. And they assert that if the 


I. In Vidyasamudde£a. 


2. Of. various passages in the Brahmasüira, and the Sarhkhya-darsana chapter 
ofthe Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 
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Sarhkhya teaches anything contradictor 
(2. 1. 1). For example, the concept of pradhana which i à 
the fundamental material cause of world emanation m WR 
the Sarhkhya system is assumed in smrti (smárta, 1.9 19) be by 
not found in the scriptures (afabda, 1.1.5) and arit eT ‘cane 
क he py i through his thinking faculty. 
of Sàmkhya influence ber Te Kn toigapel all Gana 
sig e Upanisads in a complete and 
thoroughgoing manner. र For example, the masculine form of “un- 
Dorn: (aja) and the feminine form of “unborn” (aja) taught in the 
Svelasvatara Upanisad (IV. 5) are very close to the concepts of 
Sarhkhya Pura and prakrti, when they are seen from an unpre- 
judiced point of view, but the author of the sutras attempts to 
efface all such traces of Sathkhya interpretation (1.4.8). Consequently, 
the Brahma-Sütra is also guilty of not being true to the scriptures, 
for its interpretation is based upon a particular philosophical 
orientation. 

Since the primary task of the Brahma-Sütras was to expel 
Samkhya ideas, thus upholding the purity of the Upanisads and 
forming an independent philosophical school, its criticisms of the 
other schools are relatively simple. It asserts that the criticism 
against the Sarhkhya system can also be applied to the Yoga system 
(2.1.3), and the Vaisesika system is also criticized,! but it states 
that the Vaišcsika is embraced by people who are not of culture 
and learning.? Besides these, Buddhism (2.2. 18-32), Jainism (2.2. 
33-36), Pasupata (2.2.37-41), Bhagavata sect (2.2.42-45), and 
Lokayata (3.3.53-54) are also criticized. These were the primary 
opponents of the early Vedanta school. 

The author of the satra rejected these heterodox views and 
attempted to clarify the true spirit of the Upanisads, always remain- 
ing true to the classical ideas of orthodox Brahmanism. He also 
had to maintain and protect the essential purity of the teachings. 
Thus, he was very cautious of the possibility of the teaching leak- 
ing out to people who lacked the qualifications to receive them or 
to students of heterodox views,” and, therefore, the wordings of 


y to Sruti, it is to be rejected 


1. II.9.11-17. 

2. II.1.12. Cf. II.2.17. Moreover, Il. 
sika thought by implication. y à zi 

8. According to Megasthenes, Brahmins, owing to such Pee: ERE 
sion, did not convey philosophical knowledge even to their M (Frag x 


41. McCrindle : Ancient India, p+ 100.) 


9.31-53 also may be criticizing the Vaise- 
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the sütras were made as brief as possible, and he stipulated that 
the teaching be transmitted only from master to disciple, so that 
access to outsiders would be prevented. There already existed the 
strict rule that the Upanisadic teachings were not to be transmitted 
to people other than one’s eldest son or trustworthy disciples, 
and the Brahma-Sitras inherited this esoteric character. Such an 
attitude is extremely narrow even within the orthodox Brahmanic 
tradition, but here we can seethe unique social attitude of the 
early Vedanta school. 

Such a conservative and esoteric character could not be main- 
tained forever. Heterodox interpretations arose for the very reason 
that the author of the sütras feared outside intervention and kept 
the teaching hidden and closed. The result was that the very ideas 
which the author of the Sütras eliminated came to eventually 
occupy the Brahma-Sütras. 


1, Chand. Up. Y11.11.5-6; Brhad. Up. V1.3.12; Svet. Up. V1.22; Maitri-Up. VI. 29. 
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THE MIMAMSA VIEW ABOUT THE DAKSINA-SACRIFICE- 
RELATIONSHIP AND ITS IMPLICATION 


K. R. Porpar 


We have discussed and traced elsewhere the evolution of the 
meaning of the word Daksina in the RV.! As a constituent part of 
the sacrifice of the time it has come to be deified? even like the 
Pressing Stones in the RV. It is used in the sense of a liberal gift 
both of the patrons as well as of the gods! and from the way in 
which the word is used with Usas'it appears the poets of the RV 
were trying to emphasize the association of the Daksinà with the 
sacrifice as well as the divinity. 

This association has not been maintained in the later period, 
apparently on account of the change in the idea of looking at the 
sacrifice and the divinity. In the Brahmanas we come across only 
various discussions? regarding the Daksinà in its association with 
the sacrifice. It has become an essential aspect? of the sacrificial 
performance. At one place,” deriving the meaning of the word, the 
Brahmana author indicates how thetwo meanings of the word in the 
RV. are combined and how the role of the Daksinà in sacrfiice by 
describing itas capable ofinvigorating the gods is emphasized. 
Emphasis on the other aspect of Daksina has sought to glorify the 
role of the priests in the sacrifice inasmuch as the Daksina is said 
to be meant for satisfaction of the priests® as they arc the represent- 
atives of the gods in the performance. From referenceto the 


l. Cf. sacrifice in the Rgveda—pp. 119-121. **In this evolution of the meaning of 
the word Daksina, we can see the evolution of the idea of sacrifice in a 


broad way." (p. 121) 
9. Vide RV. X. 107 entire hymn in gl 
in the RV.—p. 246 and RV. X, 103. 
3. P. 120. 
4. RV. 1.128.1; III.58.1; VI.64.1. 
5. Religion and Mythology of the Satapatha Brà. 
6. Ibid. 
T. 
8 


orification of Daksina, also cf. sacrifice 
Sand 1. 18.5 दक्षिणा TARE: | 


Devasthali pp. 126-28. 


Satapatha Bra. II. 2. 2. 1. 
. Ibid. I. 7. 3. 28......8 gi तपंगित्वा...... 
Sagat एते ऋत्विज:......देवदुतानेव प्रीणाति | 


asma तर्पयति । TS. J. 7.3.2 
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necessity of the convention about Daksina not to be accepted by 
another priest, when the same has been refused by one! “and also 
the amount of it prescribed for certain rites? etc., it would 
appear that the daksina has come to be looked upon mainly as the 
fees 10 be paid to the priests, though the underlying idea of the 
satisfaction of the gods thereby has not been lost sight of. It will 
be noted that on account of the fact of the association of the gods 
with the sacrifice, a certain sanctity still seems to be associated 
with the payment of the daksina in the sacrifice. 

Yaska* while discussing KV. II.11.31 points out how the word 
refers to the liberal gift ol the god in the passage and then in gene- 
ral discusses its meaning from the idea that prevailed in his time 
or was known to him* as associated with it, with the Brahmana 
references in view. 

He thus refers to the fact about the role of the daksinà in 
accomplishing the fulness of the sacrifice by making good the defi- 
ciencies. He also refers to the prevalent practice of the priest going 
round the fire after receiving the gift in the sacrifice or tries to 
bring out the point about the liberality of the. gift and the conven- 
tion about its being given by the right hand by deriving the word 
daksina from the root ‘daks’ or ‘das’. 

Brhaddevata has noted how Daksinà has been defined in the 
RV. at places by pointing outs how it is so referred to along with 
other female seers and as deity at RV. I. 18. 5° and RV. X. 107. 
It refers to the gift in the sacrifice,’ where the liberality of the 
donors and the fact of Vasisthas deserving most the gifts? is refer- 
red to (daksiniyatamah). The fact that the traditional idea about 
the personification of daksinà is taken up by Saunaka and also his 
mention about the priests deserving the daksinà (apparently) on 


1. Sat. Bra. III. 5.1.25 and Devasthali—p. 128. 
2. TS. 1. 8.7.1, 1.8.9; also Sat, Bra. II. 2.9 5. 
3: Nirukta T. 3 7. 
4. Ibid: दक्षिणा दक्षतें: समर्धयतिकर्मण: व्यूद्धं समधंयतीति । aft वा प्रदक्षिणागमनात्‌, 
दिशमभिप्रेत्य 1... 
Brhaddevatd—IT. 84. 
lbid. III, 68 qat दक्षिणाधिका | 
» V.159; VIII. 93. 
» V. 158. वसिष्ठश्च वसिष्ठाशच ब्राह्मणा ब्रह्मकमंणि | 
simiy यज्ञेषु ,दक्षिणीयतमास्तथा.।। 
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account of their ability, indicate that the daksina still retained 
some association with sacred nature, that it was associated with i 
the earlier days. It may be noted that during the earlier eriod $ 
account of the association of divinity with it, the woe was i 
ing looked ES a sort of living entity! that could influence the 
human life. The daksina, therelore, had some divine association 
with it, though in the days of the Bráhmanas it came to be looked 
upon with emphasis on its material nature and aspect, it still con- 
tinued its earlier trait, as the brahmins to whom it was to be given 
were to be understood as representatives on earth of the gods in 
heaven. When, however, the idea of the association of gods with 
the sacrifice faded out, on account of the evolution of the concept 
of the sacrifice as an entity, which could be broughtinto_ existence 
merely by perfection in the performance and when the concept of 
the Apurva was defined in its fulness, the idea of daksinà could 
remain only asan inevitable part ofthe mechanism but with no 
other emotional association with it and hence we find its exposition 
in the Mimamsa theory in the form as expounded below. 

Jaimini and Sabara have discussed the nature of the Daksina 
and established? that the payment is of the nature of ‘purchase’.* 
Though there are Vedic sentences’ where Daksina is mentioned 
and hence it is possible to infer that it serves some invisible purpose 
of the sacrifice, also asthe fees are fixed up, which sometimes are 
very insignificant® and by their very nature, gift (danam) serves 
some invisible purpose,” it could be said that daksina cannot be 
looked upon asa fee in its nature as bargain, the Mimamsakas 
maintains that the services of the priests are to be understood as 


1. Cf. RV. III. 12.2. यज्ञो जिगाति चेतन: | Also chapters XIII & XIV 
pp-269-92 of the “Sacrifice in the Rgveda.” —Potdar. 


2. TS. 1. 7.3.2 also f. n. 8, p. 379. 
3 


. Sabarabhasya X. 2.8.22-28, pp. 1835-7. 
4. Jaim-sutra X. 2.8.23 sfewnd वा कर्मेसयोगास्लोकवत्‌ । and Bhaya of 


Sabara thereon. ii 
D. Vide Sabarabhisya X. 2.8.22 : Was समामनन्ति--...ढादशशतं दक्षिणा | 


इदं चापरं श्रूयते । ऋत्विग्भ्यो दक्षिणां ददाति । 
Ibid : क्वचिच्च शूयते । दण्डः उपानहौ दक्षिणा । को हि दण्डेनानमेत्‌ । 
Ibid : लोकेऽपि अदृष्टार्थ तैव ददातेगेम्यते इति सामथ्यदिव झानमनादि | 
Cf. also मण्डनमिश्र--दक्षिणा eure ent: | 

' करभट्ट--भरनत्यर्था दक्षिणत्विजाम्‌ 1 


oND 
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purchased by the gift of fees’. This is also sought to be supported 
by deriving it from the root daks* implying its ability to give or 
produce energy (in priests). This would in other words imply as 
rightly pointed out by Kumarila? that their services are *purchas- 
ed’ therewith. Sabara too propounding the view! that the daksina 
ought to be substantial and capable of serving the purpose of the 
maintenance of the priests concerned, opines that it is of the nature 
of maintenance. This is also supported by a later author by 
pointing out how being of that nature, it is capable of making some 
of the priests greedy 6 This view is further supported on the basis 
of the Sruti itself? by Jaimini, Sabara as well as later authors, 
Other Srutis too are quoted in support ofthe view that what is 
given to the priest is of the nature of maintenance.? and as mainte- 
nance is given only to labourers to win them over for service? or 
in other words it is to be understood that their services are purcha- 
sed for the sacrifice.) 


On a point of interpretation of the Sruti too, it is interesting 
toobserve how Sabara establishes his view about the Daksina 
being purchase of labour. It may thus be said that asa Vedic 
sentence lays down” daksina, it must be taken as meant to serve 
the purpose of sacrifice and hence must be adrstartha, Sruti 


1. si. न्या-वि. ILI. 8.1 दक्षिणादानेन कमंकराणामृत्विजां परिक्रयो यजमानेन कतंव्य: । 

2. Vide Nirukta: f n. 4, p. 380 above. Yaska derives it from cither of the two 
roots ‘daks’ or ‘das’; but the first derivation is preferred by the Mimarhsakas 
as the second would imply its धर्म माद्रत्व. 


. तन्त्रवातिक--111. 4.17.49 दक्षिणा ऋत्विजामृत्साहका रिणी । परिक्रयस्य SIR | 
Sdbarabhaya: X. 3 11.45 aa हि पादिकमपि झह: न लभ्यते, न सा दक्षिणा 
भवति । न हि सा तस्मिन्‌ कर्मणि दक्षं करोति । दक्षकरणी हि दक्षिणा । दक्षश्च वलम | 
या न भ्राशिनं भवम्‌ (अहोरात्रयोजंठरशूतिपर्याप्तम्‌) करोति न सा दक्षिणा à 
5. Ibid : सा भृतिः सा दक्षिणा | 
6. si. न्या. वि. I. 3.3 दक्षिणया परिक्रीतानां लोभदर्शनात्‌ | 
7. Sabarabhasya X. 2.8.27 दीकितमदीक्षिता दक्षिणापरिक्रीता ऋत्विजो याजयम्ति । 
and जे. न्या. वि. X. 2.8 इति परिक्रीतवचनं भवति। दक्षिणाया भृतिरूपत्वं वेद- 
वाक्यादेवावगम्यते । 
8. Sabarabhàgya X. 2.8.27 ust 4 देवतानां न समभवत्‌. ..द्वादशराद्री्दीक्षितो भूति 
वन्वीत । also X. 2.8.94 “दक्षिणायक्ता? 
9. Ibid: भृतिश्च कर्मकरेभ्य आनत्यर्थं दीयते... ... 
10. „ IRANI दानं पश्यामः । 
11. Vide above ferry दक्षिणां ददाति | 
12. Sa-Bha. X. 2.8.22 ऋत्विग्दानं mima स्यात्‌ । तस्य हि कतंव्यता श्रूयते । 


we o 
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being a stronger pramana than vakya.! This interpretation how- 
ever is controverted by pointing out that the Sruti itself ow 
wrongly interpreted if the word ‘rtvigbhyah’ in the vi di would be 
is left out of consideration and inclusion of the im lic ie Sn 
word in the Sruti would show that the said fee ini be D RD 
persuading or winning overthe priests to carry out the Lom for 
The point is to be thus understood. Ifthe Vedic sentence would 
have merely laid down the daksina, it could have been CODD 
as meant for the sacrifice only (dharmamatra), but the word 'rtvi- 
gbhyah’ occurs therein and if its meaning is not taken as included 
the Sruti will be disregarded.? The obvious purpose of the idu 
sion of oe word ‘rtvigbhyah’ in the Vedic sentence is that the 
sentence desires to say about something that is paid to the priests 
and it cannot be set aside, As thus the daksina is meant for the 
priests that are more importants than what is given to them. Even 
though it is not specifically referred to as meant for satisfying the 
priests® it is of that nature and hence serving the purpose of buy- 
ing their services. The mention of specific fee, which may appear 
to be occasionally incommensurate does not take away the nature of 
the payment as buying of the services, because unless the services 
of a person are paid for, no one undertakes another’s work® and 
besides, this buying has been specifically referred to by the Sruti 
as observed above. 

It will be noted that this view about the daksina has a signi- 
ficance both for the general concept of the sacrifice as well as that 
of the gods. 

It seeks to strengthen the general view that after all sacrifice 
is merely an act that is executed according to the rules laid down 
in the Vedas. It is merely a force that is capable of producing its 
result. Its potentiality is vouchsafed for by the word of the Veda 
and hence cannot be disputed. The experience of worldly life is 
very skilfully and intelligently employed to support this view. 


1. Ibid: श्रुतिश्च वाक्याद्‌ बलीयसी । 
2. Sa Bha. X. 2.8.23 अगृह्यमाणे सुतरं sete: | 
3. lbid : aa दृष्ट प्रयोजनमुत्सूज्य न शक्यमदुष्ट कल्पयितुम्‌ । यदपि नियमाददृष्टं तदपि 


दृष्टद्वारमेव | and further, नैतावता दृष्टोऽ्थः सन्‌ झपहनूयेत । 
4. Ibid : झानमने गुणभूतः त्यागः चोद्यते न प्रधानभूतः | 


6. X. 2.8.26. नान्तरेण परिक्रय qud पर: प्रवतंते । 
५.० coe परिकरः प्रत्क्षमास्तातः। 
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After all we do observe in the world that it is theact that produces 
the result. Where is then the point in assuming the existence of 
some other invisible agency to account for the same as the other 
theorists are doing ?! The evidence of injunctive sentences in the 
Veda clearly emphasizes the importance of the ‘act’ and all other 
entities would therefore be subordinate to it. 

Thus when the daksinà can only be looked upon as a sort o 
living wage or maintenance (bhrti), it will mean that the pricsts 
receive it only for executing the act of performance efficiently, 
their services being thus purchased for that price. 

As long as the priests were looked upon as a vital link bet- 
ween the sacrificer and the god, the role of daksinà given for the 
purposes of proper execution ofthe sacrifice, carried a certain 
sanctity with it. We thus find in the Brahmanas that the priests 
were looked upon as representatives of the gods on earth. But as 
the Mimamsa theory concentrated all importance in the sacrificial 
performance itself, gods had no role to play except the employ- 
ment of the words signifying them in the sacrifice. Daksina, there- 
fore, lost all the sanctity that had come to be associated with it 
and was reduced merely to a status of maintenance-charge to be 
paid for the work done. The deterioration in the status of daksina 
has thus to suggest the change that has come about in the concept 
of god in the evolution of the Mimarhsà theory. 


1. Sa. Bla. X. 2.8.23 and above दृष्टं प्रयोजनमुत्मृज्य--1. n. 3, p. 383. 
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PANCA KOSA & PANCA KANCUKA—A STUDY IN 
COMPARISON 


Desa BRATA SEN 


All orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy generally agree in 
holding individual beings to be associated with material vestment 
in the state of their embodied existence. Discussing the nature of 
material vestment, the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara speaks of three 
kinds of body viz., the karana Sarira (causal body), the suksma Sarira 
(subtle body) and the sthiila Sarira (gross body), with which every 
individual being is said to be associated in the embodied state of 
his existence. As an individual man is associated with three kinds 
of body constituting his psycho-physical appara (deha), his essence, 
i.e. pure self, is simultaneously covered! by five kinds of sheaths 
(kosas) viz., anandamaya kosa, vijhánamaya kaša, manomaya koSa, Prana- 
maya kosa and annamaya koša. These sheaths (pañca koša) are pro- 
ducts of Maya. Like the three kinds of body, they cover the 
Pure Self (diman). The Vedantins mention two kinds of Saktis of 
Maya, namely, dvarana and viksepa.? The avarana Sakti (power of 
concealment) is represented by the five košas (#añca kosa) on the 
individual plane, as its main function is to veil the self-luminous 
Pure Self, while the three bodies made of individual ignorance 
Vyasti ajana and its eighteen subtle and five gross products (sükyma 
tattvas and sthila bhitas) represent the viksepa Sakti of Maya (power 
of projection). The outcome of the operation of these two Saktis of 
Maya which always function simultaneously, is the manifestation 
of jiva (the transmigratory embodied being) who has his essence 
covered by ignorance, and is therefore oblivious of his real nature 


(svartipa). 
As we are here concerned only with the nature and function 
&aiva Philosophy, we shall 


of five kofas vis-a-vis five kancukas of Sai 

confine ourselves to the examination of the same. ]t has been 
stated in the Taittiriya Upanisad® that the innermost sheath (1058) 
covering in embodied being is the anandamaya kofa which is consti- 


l. Ved. Sar. p. 4. (Poona edition). 


2. Ibid. p. 4. 
3. loc. cit. II, 2-5. 
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tuted by ignorance (ajñana). As the individual being is associated 
with causal body (kêrana Sartra) which incidently has ignorance 
(ajana) as its constituent element, the Pure Self is covered by 
Gnandamaya kota. It has been named so on account ofthe presence 
of excessive bliss (dnanda-pracurya) in the covering. As a matter of 
fact, the anandamaya kosa is in closest proximity to the Pure Self, and 
hence it reflects the pure bliss (ananda) aspect of his real nature 
while the aspects of pure existence (sat) and pure conciousness (cit) 
of his nature remain in the background. It is true that the bliss 
(ananda) reflected in ignorance (ajñana) in the ¿nandamaya kotša is 
only an ordinary bliss (2nanda), different from pure bliss (svarup- 
ananda). 'The experiences of joy by an individual in dreamless state 
has been cited as proof for the existence of this Kofa. A group of 
three kosas (sheaths) viz. the vijnanamaya, manomaya and pranamaya 
are said to arise out of his association with subtle body (suksma 
farra). Of these, Vijfianamaya koša has as its constituent elements, 
the buddhi, five sense-organs of cognition (JRanendriyas) which 
incidently comprise the subtle body (suksma Sarira). Among 
the tattvas (elements) constituting his psycho-physical apparatus, 
buddhi is said to occupy position closest to self, hence the vijnana- 
maya kosa has been described as occupying position next to 
dnandamaya koša in covering the pure self. The manas and five sense- 
organs of cognition ( jhinendriya) which are also the concurrent 
constituent elements of subtle body (siiksma Sarira), are said to make 
the manomaya koša which has the position next to vijftanamaya kosa. 
This is because the manas as an element constituting antakkarana, 
takes its position only after buddhi which is closest to the pure self. 
The pranamaya kofta is made of five pranas (vital airs) which also 
figure concurrently on the list of constituent elements of subtle body 
(suksma Sarira). The five pranas are relatively gross and external 
(bahya) to antakkarana, which is in close proximity to self; hence 
pranamaya kosa has been mentioned in succession to manomaya 
kofa. The covering of Pure Self by these three sheaths, the 
vijnanamaya, manomaya and prapamaya is responsible for the experi- 
ence of subtle objects by the embodied individual in dream state 
(svapnavastha), because such an experience involves and presuppo- 
ses the existence of jfata (knower) and instruments of knowledge, 
ite., sense-organs which are there consequent on individual's asso- 
ciation with subtle body and his covering by the three kosas. It is 
needless to add here that the functioning of five prana: has to be 
admitted for subsistence of the subtle body. The annamaya kosa, 
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however, is the outermost covering of th 
five gross elements (mahabhitas) that also 
body. The embodied individual, i 
sense (abhimana) arising out of his 

hence he is capable of experiencin 


five koSas lie one over the other covering the pure self, the innermost 
sheath being dnandamaya ko$a and outermost the annamaya kos 

corresponding to his association with three kinds of bodies,? aee] 
(karana), subtle (sükgma) and gross (sthla). j 

It has been maintained by the Advaita Veda 
self which is of the nature of Brahman appears as a transmigratory 
embodicd being (sarsaragasila jwa) on account of its association 
with ignorance (ajfana) or Maya which results in the covering of 
Essence by five kosas that are products of ajñana (ignorance). 

The Trika philosophy of Kashmir which is also a pure mon- 
istic system of thought belonging to the Saivagama stream, postu- 
lates five kaficukas* or sheaths that cover an embodied being. To 
a superficial reader the theory of five kaficukas might appear to be 
very much similar to that of Vedantic theory of five kosas, but as 
a matter of fact, there is a wide gulf of difference between the two 
concepts which may be traced to the widely divergent views of the 
two Advaitic systems about the real nature of self. While the 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara is content with the statement of mere 
identification of jzvatman (individual being) with Brahman, both 
being essentially of the nature of Pure Existence, pure Conscious- 
ness and pure Bliss (saccidananda), the Trika system goes a step 
forward and states that it is the Supreme Lord, Parama Siva who 
exercising his Divine Freedom (svatantrya), assumes the form of 
pasu pramata (roughly corresponding to jivatman of the Advaita 
Vedanta) out of his own free will (suecchayá) Thus, the embodied 
being (pafupramata) according to the Trika system is not only one 
and identical with the supreme Being, Parama Siva, he is only a self- 
contracted form of the Supreme Lord.* ° 

The Supreme Lord, Parama Siva, is described as endowed with 
infinite faktis* which are nothing but different aspects of his Divine 
Freedom (svatantrya), constituting his Divine Glory. His faktis are 


e-Pure Self, constituted by 
make the gross physical 
n the waking state, has his ego- 
identification with gross body, 
8 gross physical objects. The 


nta that the pure 


Ved. Sar, p. 4. 

Isu. Prat. Vrtti. IIT, 1,9. 

Par. Sar. verse 6 comm. p. 18. 
Jan. mar. Vicara, p. 2. 

Tan. Sar. Ah. IV, p. 28. 


to ma 


DUS SL 
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not different from Him, on the contrary they from a part of his 
Integral Nature.! The Brahman of Advaita Vedanta, 5 devoid of 
any Sakti, hence any Glory (८८४०१७4). T he only Sakti that the 
Advaita Vedanta admits, is Maya which enjoys a peculiar position 
in relation to Brahman, as it has been described as Sadasadanirva- 
canija (neither existent nor non-existent, therefore indescribable). 
The Brahman, however, is said to be the locus of this anirvacantya 
$akti that has been postulated in order to explain the appearance 
of many in one, multiplicity in the unity of Brahman. 

It has been indicated above that the Supreme Lord exercis- 
ing his Divine Freedom imposes limitation (saiikoca) on himself out 
of his Free will and assumes the form of pasu pramata. As a result 
of this self-imposed limitation, the Supreme Lord comes under the 
influence of Maya Sakti which also forms an aspect of His Divine 
nature, and is not an alien inscrutable power (Sakti) as described 
in the Advaita Vedanta. Maya Sakti is said to be the power of 
Obscuration (firodhdnakari). The Supreme Lord has been descri- 
bed as the Supreme Experiencer (para-pramdia) or pure Experiencer 
(Suddha pramata) in the order above Maya, technically called suddha 
Adhva (Pure Order). He is represented by Aharh (Pure Subject), 
when he experiences the totality of creation epitomised in the form 
of tdam (Pure object). With the operation of Maya Sakti when 
pure experiencer comes under the influence of obscuring power of 
Maya, the pure Experiencer (Aham) gets obscured and overwhelm- 
ed as it were by it, and in the absence of the Experiencer (Aham) 
the Pure Object represented by Idam also totally disappears. This 
results in the creation of a vacuum (Sunya) which is subsequently 
filled up by the rise of the object (idam) in Maya and its splitting 
up into limited subject (pasu pramata) and limited object ( prameya).® 
This facilitates the emergence of discreetness and duality, and later 
manifoldness which characterises the creation. 

The obscuring power of Maya also affects the Divine powers 
of the supreme Lord as the supreme Fxperiencer, such as Omnipo- 
tence (sarva karirtva), Omniscience (Sarvajftatua), Self contentment 
(Purnatva), Eternity ( Nityatva), and Omnipresence (Vyapakalva) and 


1. Io. Pr. 1, v, M. 

2. Tio. Pr. Viv. Vin. Vol. I, Ah. I, 1. p. 80. 
8. 160, Prat. Vim. (Bhaskari edition) 111, 1, 7. 
4. Sat. Trim. Tat. saù, verse 5 com. p. 5. 

5. Ibid verse 2-4 com. p. 3-4. 

6. Sp. Nir. II. com p. 45. 
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reduces them to five snares (pasas) that bi ima Thi 
tion of Divine powers We ede pea E Eu transforma- 
(Aisvarya) into five Principles of limitation is Ca TS ae 
kancukas. The five kañcukas admitted by the Trika s ps y geg 
Vidya, Raga, Kala and Niyati ® नमा eno hn, 
ae dS papa necessary before we discuss 
š VEU EN 6 » the Supreme Lord being endowed 
with Divine Fr eedom, has Omnipotence ( sarvakar'rtva ) on his 
integral Nature. This aspect of His Divine Sakti when contracted 
(sattkucita) by Nigraha (Limitation) aspect of His Divine Freedom 
and obscured by Maya is reduced to limited power of Authorship. 
technically called Kala.” The Supreme Lord becomes ‘drowsy’ 
(supta),* as it were, by this change. The omniscience (sarvajñatva) 
is another aspect of Divine Sakti of the Supreme Lord which, un- 
dergoing limitation (sañkoca) and obscuration by Maya, is trans- 
formed to limited power of knowledge, called Vidya." This results in 
the reduction of the Supreme Lord’s infinite power of knowledge 
into limited power of knowledge, whereby the limited experiencer 
gets only a vague, undefined and discreet view of the objects of 
knowledge. Being endowed with Divine Freedom the Supreme 
Lord is Full-in-Himself and ever self-content (nityaparipurna, trpta) 
so that He does not feel the necessity of moving out. This aspect 
of Divine Nature, viz., Fullness (Püurnatva) when contracted by 
Nigraha and obscured by Maya fakti, is changed into limited power 
of Interest, technically called Raga. Being transcendent Absolute, 
the Supreme Lord is immutable and beyond time. This aspect of 
His Divine Nature whereby He is timelessly Eternal suffers dimuni- 
tion by self-imposed contraction (sankoca), and as a result of this, 


he is subjected to confinement in time, this is technically called 


Kala. The Supreme Lord as an immanent principle is also all- 
hich is responsible for his 


pervasive. The aspect of Divine power W. 


1. Sat. Tri. Tat San. verse 7, p. 0. Com. 
of kaficukas, onc is that of Utpalacarya 


her that of Abhinavagupta. The orcer 
Rajanaka Ananda also supports this 


9. There are two views about the order 
(See I&v. Prat. III J, 9) and anot 
given herz is that of Abhinavagupta. 
view. 


3. Sat. Trim. Tat. Sait. verse 8, p. 6. 
4. Comp. Tan. Sar, Ah. VIII. Š 
5. Sal tide: Tut Sca verse’, DTIC 
6. Ibid. verse 10, p. 7-8. 

1. Ibid. verse 11, p. 8. 
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all-pervasiveness (yapakatva) is reduced Eo limited power of con. 
finement in space by self-imposed contraction, which is known as 
Niyati.! This also is said to be responsible for subjecting him to 
cause-effect relationship. Thus these five kañcukas are only transfor- 
med aspects of the Supreme Lord’s Divine Powers consequent on 
imposition of self-contraction (sva-sankoca), and also aided by the 
obscuring power of Maya Sakti, acting as five snares that bind the 
self-contracted supreme lord (svasaiikucita Paramesvara). 

A careful study of the nature of both paitca koSas (five sheaths) 
as described in the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara and baiica kaiicukas 
as admitted by the Trika School would reveal certain Similarities 
and many dissimilarities between the two concepts which are as 
follows. Both the Advaita Vedinta and the Trika system of philo- 
phy agree in holding the fpancakofa and pafica kancukas to be the 
products of Mayà,? and as such functioning as so many veils of 
essence of the individual being. But they differ greatly in their 
descriptions of the nature of the two, viz, paiica kofas and the panca 
kañcukas. The Vedāntins consider the paca ॥०४८ as being merely 
so many veils (dcchadaka kosas) of the pure self (diman) as a result 
of which pure self appears as an embodied transmigratory indivi- 
dual (j1va). Being product of Maya, they have only phenomenal 
existence (zyavahárika satta). They therefore are transitory and with 
the dawn of true knowledge when Maya is destroyed, they also 
disappear along with Maya. Being products of Maya the five kaña 
cukas also act as veils (avaranas) but of a different sort as they 
cover only the Divine Glory aspect of the pure Experiencer (fuddha 
pramaia) after he has assumed the form of spiritual monad (cidagu) 
by operating migraha aspect of Divine Freedom. This, in other 
words means that the five kaficukas function more as fetters (pasas 
than as veils (avaranas) inasmuch as they seek to deprive the pure 
Experiencer who has assumed self-contracted form, of all such 
powers which are experiences of his Divine Nature and reduce them 
to limited powers or capacities, Again, although the five kaficukas 

` are regarded by the Trika system as ‘progeny’ of Maya, yet they 
are said to have independent existence and therefore they are enu- 
merated separately in the list of thirty six tattvas admitted by the 
Trika system. Though, they come into play afier the functioning 
of tirodhanakari (veiling) Maya but their existence is not coeval 
with Maya. When the Divine Grace (anugraha) descends from the 

l. Ibid, verse 12, p. 8-9. 

2: See, Kas, Saiv : Chatterji, p. 75. 
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original source on the embodied individual 
ing the end of self-imposed contraction (nigraha),1 Maya alon 
with kaficukas ceases to affect that particular embodicd individual 
With the destruction of fetters (6८४८५), the pasu (the fettered indivi- 
dual) is restored to his real Essence i.e, Sivatva, when the inherent 
Divine Powers become manifest. The kaiücukas thus are real entities 
flowing as they do from the self-imposed contraction and operation 
of Maya. 


n course of time mark- 


l. Tam. Sar. Ah. IX, pp. 117-118. 
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THE ABHIDHARMA, THE MADHYAMIKA AND THE 
YOGACARA IDEALISM OF ASANGA 


KARUNESHA SHUKLA 


The idealistic and the subjective view-point of the Yogacara 
system of Asanga incorporates and presupposes the subjective criti- 
cism, the logical accuracy and the critical view-point of the Abhi- 
dharmika (Sautrantika) system on the one hand, and the dialec- 
tical precision, the concept of $ünyatà and its transcendent 
character along with the Absolutistic view-point of the Madhyamika 
dialectician on the other.! ‘The Vijnánaváda school...has developed 
its idealism by the criticism of the Sautrantika while its absolutism 
has come from the Midhyamika.’2 

In the way the Mahayana presupposes the Hinayàna and 
accepts its various concepts as forming its background and the 
basis for its further direction of develcpment,3 the Yogacara sys- 
tem of Maitreyanatha and Asanga presupposes the Vaibhasika 
dharma-theory along with its subjective criticism by the Sautran- 
tika! who does not recognise the objective reality of the visible 
world, but rather pleads the semi-real entity of the visible world 
which is inferred by its appearance (akara).5 


1, Cf. T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 1-5 sq. A. K. 
Chatterji, The fogácara Idealism, ch, I; C. D. Sharma, Intr. to Madhyanta- 
vibhzga-Sdstra, 5 sq; cf. Bauddha-dharma-darsana, p. 384. 

2. Sharma, ibid, P- 7, he further remarks ‘The later formulation of Vijfiana- 
vada by Diñnaga, Dharmakirti and Santaraksita, should be designated 
Svatantrika Vijfanavada on account of its giving up the basic absolutism 
of the earlier Vijnanavada and developing on independent lines; it is also 
called Svatantrika-Yogacara because of its fusing the critical realism of the 
Sautrantika with the idealism of the Yogacara.” p. 7. 

3. CER. Kimura, Journal of the Department of Letters, X (A Historical Study of 
the Terms Mahayana and Hinayana, etc. p. 45 sq. Part I. Ch. I-II. 

4 See, Chatterjee, ibid. loc. Cit. 

5. Sec, Manameyodaya, pa 300; also cf., 


"Wi ज्ञानसमन्वितो मतिमता वेभाषिकेणोच्यते 
प्रत्यक्षो न हि वाह्यवस्तुविषय: सोत्रान्तिकेराश्रित: | 
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istory of Buddhism are 
idharmika Schools with 
Madhyamika Advayavada 


The three turning-points in the h 
represented by the Pluralism of the Abh 
a modified Sautrantika view-point, the 
and the Yogacara Vijñanavada.1 

The last phase of this doctrinal develo 
of Indian Buddhism presupposes the Abhid 
and its modification by the Sautrantika by way of review and cri- 
ticism. The Sautrantikas condensed the list of the seventyfive 
Vaibhasika dharmas to forty-three, rejected the concept of the 
asamskrta dharmas as dravya-sat, elaborated the unique character 
(svalaksana) of the empirical existents in the state of flux! and 
elucidated the nature of the Sarhskrta dharmas with a basic rejec- 
tion of the entity of the past and the füture time-passages.5 They 
further rejected the entity of the cittaviprayukta dharmasas dravya- 
sat, declared them to be prajfiapti-sat, and in addition to this, 
they did not recognise avijiiapti as an entity." 

Thus, the Sautrintikas presented a critical exposition of the 
Sarvastivada (Vaibhisika) dharmas to be only existent per se and 
having no ontological or sotoreological significance. Nirvana too 
was not an end for them.? For them, the sukha of the first and 
the second dhyànas, vitarka, vicara, samadhi and adhyatma-sarn- 
prasáda are not mutually distinct and different dravyas. They 
further explained that we cannot distinguish the series of cause and 


pment in the history 
harmika dharma theory 


योगाचारमतानुगरभिमता साकारबुद्धिः परा 
मन्यन्ते वत मध्यमाः कृतधियः स्वस्थां परां संविदम्‌ ॥ 


quoted by Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought o. 102. 
The sakara Vijnanavada is also an outcome of the Sautrantika bahyartha- 
numeyavada, Chatterjee, ibid. 

i . p. 14-15, 17 etc. 
sa BC A 1 XVI; cf. also, p. 306; 0072९, Edward, Buddhist Thought 
in India, 1992, II. 2, 4. 
3. Abhidharmakosa-bhasya of Vasuvandhu, II. 55. 91-94, p. 92: 


सर्वमेवासंस्कृतमद्रव्यमिति सौत्रान्तिकाः | 


4. See, BDD, pp. 375, 379 sa. 

5. AKB, V. 27, pp. 298-99. 

6. Cp ibid. II. 36. p. 64 

7. Vide Poussin, AK. IV. pp: 14-15. 

8. These include the citta-viprayukta dharmas 23 
dharmas. 

9. Vide BDD, pp, 289-93, 302 etc. for references. 

10. Poussin AK VIII. p. 154, sq; AKB VIII. 9, p. 


L ra 
= G 


well as the asarnskrta 


442. 8. 
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effect which are not without any 'sthit and comprise only the 
origin and cessation of the phenomenal dharmas.! They further 
elaborated the doctrine of the inferred entity of the visible world 
(bahyarthanumeya-vada) through its appearance (akara) in mind? 
and recognised the dharma-kaya theory of the Buddha.? 

These developments in the doctrinal exposition of the Saut. 
rüntikas paved the way for the elucidation of the cittamàtra or 
vijfiaptimatrata doctrine of the Yogacüra system which totally re- 
jected the objective entity of the visible world! and thus went one 
pace ahead to the view-point expressed by the Sautrantika doctor. 
The Sautrantikas had pointed out that ‘there is neither any visual 
sense-organ that sees, nor does there exist any matter (rüpa) that 
is seen. Similarly, the action and the agent of seeing also do not 
exist. It is only cause and the effect that exist.” This view-point of 
the Sautrantika was further analysed by the Yogācāra philosopher 
who concluded that ‘itis not the eye that perceives, itis the know- 
ledge of the eye that sees. The appearance in the form of the ex- 
ternal objects is not real, but it is projected by unmanifest, latent 
mental impressions.’ 

Asanga did not accept the Sautrantika criticism of the objec- 
tive existence of the world totidem verbis but regarded ita half- 
hearted critical review of the actual position and suggested the 
total negation of the worldly objects. He based his findings on the 
subjective criticism of the sense-data and propounded the Vijfiapti- 
matrata-doctrine in the realm of Buddhist thinking." He accepted 
the dharmakaya of the Buddha as his Transcendent body and 
identical with the dharma, as anasrava and inconceivable. ` 

It has further been suggested that the Yogacara system also 


Vide BDD, p. 375; Cp AKB. 11.28. 
Cp. supra, p. 392, fn. 5. 

See BDD, p. 373 and elsewhere. 

«  Vasubaudhu's Vimsatikz, vs. 3$ . 1, 2 : 


विज्ञप्तिमात्रमेवेतदसदर्थावभासनात्‌ | 
5. Cp. न wer प्रेक्षते रूपं मनो धर्मान्न वेत्ति च [Es sos; 
Vide, Poussin, AK, 1.86, 1.22. 
6. Laükavatarasüta, 
बाह्यो न विद्यते wal यथाबालेविकल्प्यते | 
वासनलुंठितं चित्तमर्थाभासं: प्रवतंते ॥ 


7. Gp. Mahdyana-s itralankdra-bhasya, X1.32 sq.; VI. 1-7 and elsewhere. 
8. Ibid. 1X.62 sq. 


PRS 
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accepted the dharma-theory of the Sautrantikas with certain modi- 
fications. Later on, the number of the dharmas was raised to 
hundred and Vasubandhu wrote a treatise enumerating these 
dharmas (Satadharmavidyamukham). 

While the Madhyamika concept of Sünyatü and its view- 
point regarding the Transcendent Truth ‘paramarthasatya) have 
influenced the Absolutist standpoint of Asanga’s philosophy! the 
methodology of the Yogacara system has been developed under 
the influence of the Madhyamika dialectic This influence of the 
Madhyamika dialectic can be witnessed in the codified verses 
of the MSA, the dialectical exposition of the Yogàcüra tenets in the 
MVS and AA of Arya Maitreyanatha and the Vajracchedika- 
commentary of Arya Asanga. Obviously this influence becomes 
distinctly explicit in the precise and synthetic elucidation of Yoga- 
cara tenets in these and a few other texts: 

The Madhyamika declared the empirical existence of the 
phenomenal dharmas devoid of any intrinsic nature, the Pramanas 
having no independent existence and Sanyata as Paramartha-satya 
or as the way leading to the acquisition or realisation of Para- 
martha. 

The Yogācāra Idealism accepted these doctrines in spirit and 
declared all objective existence as ‘unreal’ (asat) and propounded 
the theory of three grades of reality (svabhávas) of which one was 
Paramartha or Parinispanna laksana. This may be regarded as an 
outcome of the Sautrantika and Madhyamika influence on the for- 
mulation of Yogicara doctrines. But the Yogacira Idealism pro- 
pounded by Maitreyanatha and elucidated, analysed and illustrated 
by Asanga and Vasubandhu* incorporate though it did, the spirit 
of the Madhyamika thinking also, it cannot be said solely depen- 
ding on this system for the formulation of its main tenets and its 
independent view-point was developed in its own way by the tea- 
chers and exponents of this system which also gives a clue to the 
non-existent character of the phenomenal world.3 


1. Cp. Madhyamikakarika, XVIII. b sq. MSAB, VIII. 1l. and elsewhere, the 
Srüvakabhümi of Asañga, Bodhisattvabhümi. 

9. Vide, Madhyanta-vibhaga- bhasya-tika, p. 3-4. 

3. Cp. विज्ञप्तिमात्रमेबेतदसदर्थावभासनात्‌ | 


—Virnsika, vs. l ab. 
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(1) 
THE SUKSMA VISESAS OF SANKHYA 


D. T. TATACHARYA 


Indicating what the vifesas and avisesas, mentioned in the 
Sankhya Karika 34, signify, the author says in Karika 38 :— 
The tanmáiras are avifesas. From 
these arise the five elements and 
these are vifegas. 


And in the next Karikà he divides the vifegas into three kinds : 


The subtle ones, those that are born of 
parents and the gross ones. 


and adds : 
The subtle ones continue whereas 
those born of parents stay behind. 


What is meant here is this: when one dies, those vifesas which 
are born of parents stop behind. But unlike these, the subtle ones 
stick on to Purusa, and leave him and cease to exist only at the 
time of pralaya or moksa. This description of the subtle visesas led 
Vacaspati to take them in the sense of linga or subtle body, which 
consists, as he himself correctly says, of mahat, ahankara, the eleven 
indriyas and the five tanmatras. We have to consider here whether 
Vacaspati is correct in taking the subtle vifesas in the sense of the 
subtle body. 2 

The statement of the author of the Karika that the tanmatras 
are avisesas implies that they could never belong to the category of 
visesas. Secondly, the assertion in the text that the five elements 
that come about from tanmatras are vifegas makes it quite clear that 
only the effects of tanmairas, and not tanmatras themselves, are meant 
as visesas. 

Thirdly, among the constituents of the subtle body neither 
the mahat nor the ahkankara nor the lanmütras are vifegas. “Since, 
however,” says Vacaspati, “indriyas are visesas, the body is called 
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vifega, Whether according to the author of the Karikas, indriyas are 
or are not considered to be viesas in the sense in which the el š 
are, it is certain that he has not, even impliedly, included i A 
the visesas. So to say as Vacaspati does, that the linga or abs 
body is visesa because indriyas are in it, is unwarranted. 

> Fourthly, the objects of sense organs alone are divided as 
visesas and avisesas and fifthly, it is not reasonable to take suksma in 
Karika 40 in the sense of tanmatras instead of in the sense of sükgma 
—subtle—mentioned in the previous Karika. And lastly, Vacaspati 
contrary to his own definition of the subtle body as the BAS as 
aggregate of mahat, ahankara, indriyas and. tanmatras—vide his com- 
mentary on karika 40—says under kàrikà 41 that this group is 
supported by something and that some thing is the subtle body. 

We shall now see what these karikas really mean. The first 
of the three kinds of vifegas mentioned in 39 are subtle elements 
that arise from the tanmatras. These are quite different from the 
five gross elements, which are visesas of the third kind. Two separate 
sets of five elements arise from the tanmatras, one comparatively 
subtle and the other gross. The first of the two sets, the five suksma 
visegas, supports the linga body which undergoes the series of births 
and deaths, samsara, through the gross bodies born:of parents (40). 

Liga body cannot exist without these subtle elements, the 
five suksma visesas, to support it just as there could be no paintings 
without the wall and there could be no shade without a post or 
something like it to cast it. Postulation of these subtle elements is 
therefore absolutely necessary (41). 

This interpretation gets confirmation from’ the Sankhya Pra- 
vacana Bhasya of Vijüana Bhiksu. 


(2) 
सुक्ष्मा विशेषाः 


बुद्धीन्द्रियाणां विषयतया उक्तानु विशेषान्‌ प्रविशेषांद्च लक्षयन्ती इयं 
साङ्ख्यकारिका, 


तन्सान्राण्यविदोषा- 
स्तेभ्यो सुतानि पञ्च जायन्ते । 


एताः स्मृता विशेषाः 
शान्ता घोराइच मूढाइच ॥३८॥ 
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विशेषाणां शान्तघोरमूढभेदेन विभागमपि करोति । पूर्वमविशेषत्वेन उक्तानि तन्मा- 
त्राणि । तेषां झान्तत्वादिरूपावस्थाभेदशून्यत्वात्‌ अविशेषपदाभिधेयत्वम्‌ । तेभ्यो 
जातानि यानि पृथिव्यादीनि पञ्च भूतानि तानि विशेषपदेनाभिधीयन्ते यत इमानि 
शान्तत्वादिरूपावस्थाभेदवन्तीति भावः I! 


अ्रनस्तरकारिका- 
सुक्ष्मा मातापितृजाः 
सह प्रभूत स्त्रिधा विद्ञेषाः स्युः । 
सुक्ष्मास्तेयां नियता 
मातापितृजा निवतंन्ते ॥३९॥ 


इतीयं प्रथमं विशेषाणां tar विभागं दर्शयति--सूक्ष्माः मातापितृजाः प्रभूताः, इति । 
प्रभूताः स्थूलाः पृथिव्यादयः । मातापितृजाः शुक्रशोरितभवा देहाः | एवं द्वितीयतृतीय- 
बिभागान्तगंता विशेषा: स्पष्टाः । ग्रथ सूक्ष्मा इत्युक्तप्रथमविभागान्तर्गंता विशेषाः के, 
इति चिन्तनीयम्‌ । 
तत्र yafaa विशेषाणां त्रेधा विभागो दशितः । ग्रथ उत्तरार्धेन प्रथमद्वितीय- 
विघान्तयंतानां विशेषाणां मिथो वंलक्षण्यमाह-तेषामिति । सूक्ष्माः विशेषाः नियताः 
नियमेन श्रनुवर्तमानाः भ्राप्रलयम्‌ आमोक्षं वा । मातापितृजास्तु मरणो निवतेन्ते 
नदयन्त | 
शरीरं द्विविघं स्थूलं सूक्ष्मं चेति। स्थूलं मातापितृजम्‌ भ्रन्ते म्रियमाणं च । सूक्ष्मम्‌ 
अ्रनेवम्भूतमु, ग्रतो नियतम्‌ । एवं स्थूलदेहवं ध्ये नियतत्वोकत्या wa सूक्ष्मा इत्य- 
भिहिताः विश्ञेषाः सूक्ष्मदेहा एवेति वाचस्पतिराह्‌ | इदमयुक्तम्‌ | महदहङ्कार, एकादशे- 
न्द्रियपञ्चतन्मात्रसमुदायः सूक्ष्मशञरीरमिति स एवाह । न चात्र किञ्चित्‌ तन्मात्रेभ्य 
उत्पन्नमस्ति। “तेभ्यो भुतानि पञ्च जायन्ते । एते स्मृता विशेषाः” इति तन्मात्रेभ्य 
उत्पन्नानामेव fg विशेषत्वम्‌ । न च ग्रविशेषतयोक्तानां तन्मात्राणां कथमपि विशेषत्वं 
वक्तं युक्तस्‌ | यदाह्‌ शान्तघोरमूढेः इर्द्रियेरन्वितत्वात्‌ सूक्ष्मशरीरं विशेषो भवतीति 
तदप्यचारु । इन्द्रियाणां शान्तघोरमूढभेदमभिप्रैति ग्रन्थकार इति सर्वथाऽनवगमात्‌ | 
बुद्ध न्ट्रियाणि qut 
पञ्च विशेषाविशेषविषयारिण | 


इति इन्द्रियविषयारामेव विशेषाविशेषभेदेन विभजनात्‌ | किञ्च 
पूर्वोत्पन्नमसक्तं 
नियतं महदादिसूक्ष्मपयंन्तस्‌ । 


saa सुद््मपदस्य पूर्वेकारिकायामिव सूक्ष्मविशेषपरत्वे वक्तव्ये सति तन्मात्रपर- 
त्वोक्तिः वाचस्पतेरयुक्ता | 


प्रपि च “चित्रं यथाऽक्रयवशात्‌” इति कारिकाव्याख्याने बुद्धघादीनामाश्रया: केचन 
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सन्ति । तान्येव सूक्ष्मशरीराणीति वदति वाचस्पति: | इदं “ 
शरी रमू” इति प्राक्तनतदुक्तिविरुद्धम । 

तदिह तत्त्वमन्यथा स्थितं भाति । तन्मात्रेभ्यो जायमानानि पञ्च भूतानि fafa- 
aft । स्थूलपृथिव्यादिरूपारिण अस्माकमहञ्यतया तदपेक्षया सूक्ष्माणि चेति । इमानि 
सूक्ष्माणि पञ्च भूतानि सूक्ष्मा विशेषा इति कारिकायामुक्तानि। इमानि सूक्ष्माणि पञ्च 
भूतानि किम्थंमङ्गीक्रियन्त इति चेत्‌, महदहङ्कारेकादशेन्द्रियपञ्चतन्मात्रात्मकं यत्‌ 
सूक्ष्मशरीरं TE अ्रनाश्रयं न तिष्ठेत्‌ । अतस्तदज्भीकार आवश्यक इति | 

तत््वस्थितिरियं विज्ञान भिक्षुकृतसा ङ्भचप्रवचन भाष्ये स्फुटा | 


एषां समुदायः सूक्ष्मं 
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UDAYANAGARYA AND HIS CONTRIBUTION 


ANANTALAL THAKUR 


Just as in the field of Sanskrit Grammar there are three great 
authorities, Panini the Sütrakara, Katyayana, the author of the 
Varttika and Patañjali the Bhàsyakara, the Nyàyaszstra of Gautama 
Aksapada also presents a succession of teachers all of whom are 
regarded as great authorities. The sage himself is the first propo- 
under of the system. Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin wrote the Bhasya 
on the Sütras of Gautama. Uddyotakara in the Nyayavarttika eluci- 
dated the position of the Bhasya. Vicaspatimigra in his Nyayavàr- 
ttikatatparyatikà made Uddyotakara's position clear. And Udayana 
the last great exponent in the line wrote an elaborate sub-commen- 
tary called the Nyayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi on Vacaspati’s 
work. The five works taken together are called the Paücaprasthà- 
nanydyatarka while the four exegetical ones on the Sütras are 
called the Nyàyacaturgranthikà. We do not hear of any ancient 
commentary on the Nyayasütras before the Nyayabhasya. But the 
Nyayabhasya had several sub-commentaries beside the Nyayavar- 
ttika of Uddyotakara. Thus, we hear of the N yayabhasyatikas of 
Vi$varüpa, Adhyayana, Aviddhakarna,! Bhavivikta and Trilocana. 
But among them Uddyotakara’s work alone survived. Similarly in 
the next epoch the works of Viacaspati and Udayana came down 
to us and a host of others went into oblivion. 

The reason for this is obvious. The Nyayagastra flourished 
side by side with the Buddhist logic of the Yogacaravijianavada 
School and each of these two systems flourished because of a syste- 
matic rivalry between them. The Sutras of Aksapada show acqua- 
intance with and refute the Buddhist views. There are Buddhist 
Vada works that follow these Sütras which are found to refute the 
Position of Aksapada. The Nyayabhasya supports Aksapada against 
these Buddhists. Vasubandhu and Dignaga criticise the Nyayabha- 
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especially Jñānaśrī and Ratnakirti who st 
Thus all the four exegetical Nyaya works 
another and they represent the main current of the logical searches 
in me ane y. Vacaspati and Udayana hail from Mithila. No 
gee t there were important contributions to the Sastra in the form 
of commentaries or independent treatises in other parts of the 
country. But they are mostly treated as sectarian. 

: We are here concerned with Udayanacarya. An account of 
him is given in the Bhavisyottarapurünaparisista. Here he is re- 
garded as the incarnation of Lord Visnu who descended on this 
world to rescue the eternal religion. Itis said that Acarya learnt 
the secrets of the Buddhist doctrines in the guise of a monk from 
a Buddhist teacher and ultimately challenged him in a debate. The 
point at issue was the validity of the Vedas. The king of Mithila 
served as the umpire and there was an agreement that the vanqui- 
shed one would commit suicide while the victorious would receive 
royal patronage. Ultimately the Buddhist Acarya had to commit 
suicide and Buddhism declined in public estimation in Mithila. 

We have no hesitation to identify the Buddhist Acarya with 
Jňānaśrīmitra, of the Vikramasilàmahàávihàra whose Ksanabhan- 
gadhyaya and other works form the pürvapaksa of Udayana’s 
Atmatattvaviveka otherwise called Bauddhadhikara or even Baud- 
dhadhikkàra. The terms are self-explanatory. And we find a 
trenchant criticism of the Ksanabhanga, Apoha and other subsidi- 
ary Buddhist theories in the work. The Atmatattvaviveka happens 
to be Udayana's first independent treatise and it earned for him 
very high reputation in the land. 

In his second independent treatise viz., the Nyayakusumai- 
jali, Udayana offered a handful of flowers to the creator of the 
universe to whom he was earnestly devoted. Isvaravada slowly and 
steadily gained ground in the Nyaya system and Udayana's contri- 
bution here is unparallel not only in Nyàya but in the whole range 
of Indian philosophy. Here we find the Carvaka, Saükhya, Mima- 
msa and Jaina views criticised along with the Buddhist ones. 

In the Nyayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi we find the Magnum 
opus of the Acárya. It is an elaborate exposition of the ieee 
tika of Vacaspati silencing his critics like Sanatani and Srivatsa 
in the Nyaya School besides the Buddhist authors 
and others. Though the author moderately claims to ¢ m y E 
position of Vacaspati, we find him giving a lot of origina! ma 
in the present work. 


ood against Vacaspati. 
are very close to one 
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The fifth chapter of the Nyayadargana has separately beer 
elucidated in the Nyayaparisista, otherwise called Prabodhasiddhi. 
It is not known if the Parisista ever covered the first four chapters 
ofthe Nyayasiitras also. 

The last Nyàya work of Udayana is the Laksanamaila, pre- 
senting scientific definitions of the NyZya terms. The work was 
published in the pages of the Journal of Original Research, Madras 
but was ascribed to Sivaditya Misra on inadequate grounds. Prof. 
D. 6. Bhattacharya first pointed out that the work belongs to Uda- 
yana. We on our part examined the question in details and came 
to the conclusion that it really came from the pen of the Acarya. 

The Vaisesikadarsana is regarded as a kindred system to the 
Nyaya. Jayantabhatta considers the Vaisesika to be a follower of 
the Naiyayika. But it is Udayana who gave equal position to both. 
His incomplete commentary on the Padarthadharmasangraha called 
the Kiranavali surpassed all other commentaries on the work in 
importance and a host of scholars hailing from all over India wrote 
a series of sub-commentaries on it. His Laksanavali gives us scien- 
tific definitions of the Vaisesika categories. 

Fortunately for us all the works of Udayana are extant to-day, 
though the Kiranavali and the Nyayakusumarijali are only studied 
in the Seminaries. The importance of the Atmatattvaviveka dimi- 
nished with the disappearance of the Buddhists from the arena. The 
Nyayakusumarijali was more fortunate in this respect because there 
were other schools refuting the existence of God besides the Budd- 
hists. Much of Udayana’s energy was spent in affectively refuting 
the Buddhist rivals. And after Udayana there came a vacuum in 
the Buddhist philosophy. It was due to the advent of Islam which 
destroyed the monasteries, burnt the MSS and looted their proper- 
ties. The Buddhists used to centralise everything and consequently 
they suffered most. The Hindus also suffered but were less affected 
because their MS treasures were strewn all over the country and 
the hand of destruction could not reach every corner. 

After Udayana the progress of the Nyayasástra was hampered 
for want of strong rivals. For sometimes Nyaya scholars of Mithila 
sought in vain for rivals in the Mimarnsa and Vedanta camps. At 
last they themselves were divided into two sub-Schools—those of 
Vatesvara and Gangesa. The antagonism proved healthy for about 
five generations At last the Darpana School of Vatesvara became 
extinct and its place was taken by the Naiyayikas of Nadia headed 
by Vasudeva Sárvabhauma and Raghunatha Siromani. 
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Udayana's was the most important contribution to the old 
School of Nyaya. He was at the same time the Starting point of 
the Neo-logical School also. A close comparison and contrast will 
show that Ganigesa only summarises what Udayana gave extensive- 
ly. At the time of Gangesa the Buddhists were extinct. Hence 
there came a change in the background. And Udayana’s works 
became less popular in comparison with the Tattvacintamani of 
Gañgeša and the Nyayaratna of Manikantha. ; 

As we have just seen Udayana attached almost equal impor- 
tance to the Nyàya and the Vaisesika. The neo-logicians accepted 
the Vaisesika scheme of seven categories and that of sixteen cate- 
gories accepted by the Nyaya School received less attention. 
Abhiva received an independent status of a category in the hand 
of Udayana and it continues to hold it even today. 

Udayana’s date has recently raised a controversy and we 
should discuss the matter anew. One MS of the Laksanivali of 
Udayana gives the date of its composition as Saka Tarka-ambara- 
unka=906=984 A.D. This seems to be wrong. Jūānaśrī was a 
contemporary of Ati$a Dipankara Srjjniina who left for Tibet in 
March, 1041 at the age of 59. It cannot be expected that Udayana's 
literary career should fall before the birth of Jñānaśrī whom he 
refutes. Udayana unequivocally refers to Jñanašri, quotes passages 
from the latter's works and amends his verses to suit Nyaya view. 
Again Udayana shows that Vicaspati refers to the view of Jayanta, 
the old Logician. Vacaspati gives his own date as Vasu-anka-Vasu 
Vatsara of an unspecified era. It cannot be the Vikrama era for 
Jayanta belonged to the Court of Sankaravarman of Kashmir (885- 
902 A.D.). The 898th year of Vikrama era would correspond. to 
841-2. and this would place Vacaspati earlier than Jayanta giving 
lie to Udayana’s observation. We have examined a number of MS 
of the Laksanavali along with some commentaries on it. Nowhere 
except in the one Varanasi MS the verse In question is available. 
Evenin the Varanasi MS the reading 1s doubtful. Prof. D. C. 

i das tarka- 
Bhattacharya observes that the expression may i rea S ra 
Svara-anka adding seventy years to the नभर OSs eue 
hat as Sriharga severely criticises the 
ttacharya has further shown t ay š 
= ५४५६ ala and as he directly refers to 
Nyaya definitions of the Laksanama annot? gaibeyond 
the verses in the Nyayakusumagijali, Udayana c 


š ~ A D). Tradition also makes Udayana 
Mhe पक aa ai e uus father. Prof. Bhattacharya 


of Šrihira, Sri " 
क Udayane between 1025-1100 A.D. and the above consi 
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derations will justify his supposition. 

Udayana refers to some less known but important personali- 
ties. We may have a peep into them here. Besides Jüanasrimitra, 
his chief opponent in the Yogacara Buddhist School, he mentions 
Ratnakirti, his disciple also. He refers to'a tantuvàya of Uttara- 
garta or Udumbaragarta, who is to be identified with Tantipa, the 
well-known Siddhacarya. According to Udayana Tantipa left the 
Vedic religion due to idleness and apathy to caste duties, Dharma- 
kirti and Prajnakaragupta became Buddhists because they were 
boycotted by the orthodox ‘society. Sarahapa left the traditional 
path because of his liberal views in respect of food and drink. 
Kanhapa was cast out for his addiction to false arguments. Similar- 
ly Hadipa (whom Udayana seems to refer to as Saundika) left the 
Vedic way through intimate association with the heretics. Subhüti 
had to embrace Buddhism due to his excessive but wrong faith in 
his own Yogic powers. Dipankara fell a victim to the allurement 
of the Buddhists. Besides these a Sàmünyasramapaka, not capable 
to earn his livelihood was said to have been allured to embrace 
Buddhism through an offer of a huge amount. 

In the beginning of the second chapter of the Parisuddhi 
Udayana refers to Srivatsa 


संशोध्य दशितरसा मरुकूपरूपा- 
प्टीकाकृतः प्रथम एव गिरो गभीराः। 
तात्पर्यतो यदधुना पुंनरुद्यमो नः 
श्रीवत्सवत्सलतया तु तथा तथापि u 


This Stivatsa has on several occasions been refuted in the Tatpar- 
yapariSuddhi. As such we cannot take him either as the preceptor 
or the disciple of Udayana as has been supposed. On the other hand 
he seems to be a critic of Vacaspati’s ‘Tatparyatika as Udayana is 
found to defend Vacaspati’s views and refute those of Srivatsa in 
the same connection. Unfortunately no work of Srivatsa has come 
down to us. Gunaratnasüri attributes the Nyayalilavati, a commen- 
tary on the Padarthadharmasarhgraha to Srivatsacarya who may 
be identical with Udayana’s opponent. x 

_ Udayana refers to an old Nyaya author from Gaudadéša who 
preceded Vacaspati. His views have been quoted by Sankaramisra 
and others under the Title Sanatani. This Sanitani seems to have 
written a commentary on the Nyayabhasya and was held in High 
esteem in Mithila and Bengal. MEE हि 
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The third Nyàya author deserving 
ddha, the author of the Vivaraņapañj 
of the Nyäyacaturgranthikā. So long 
work in the Tattvacintamanitika of Rudratarkavagiéa and the refe- 
rence to Vivaranakara in the Pariguddhi were the only sources of 
information about this Nyàya author. Recently the last four. chap- 
ters of the Vivaranapanjika have been discovered and published. d 

Udayana's works are now receiving the attention of scholars. 
He was the greatest critic of the medieval school of Bhasarvajia. 
Lastly he was the first Nyaya author who was responsible for the 
advent of the Neo-Logic. 

He was recognised as the ‘Acarya’ all over the country. His 
Nyaya and Vaisesika works were commented upon by successive 
authors in Mithila, Bengal and the Deccan. The success of the 
famous Khandanakhandakhadya of Srtharsa largely depends on the 
refutation of Udayana’s views. And we find a host of scholars 
paying glowing tributes to him. Srideva, the Jain Logician, com- 
pares him with an elephant while Jayanta Bhatta is compared with 
an insect. The Bhavisyapuranaparisista, as we have just seen, 
presents him as an incarnation of Lord Visnu while an anonymous 
verse likens him to Lord Siva. 


वन्दे शिवं शिवमिवोदयनं निदान- 
मेकं गभीरनयतत्त्वविवेकसिन्धोः | 
दोषाकरादपि विविच्य कलां भजन्त- 
मन्तःकृताक्षतपदं सुमनःसह्तः॥ 
We have a pen picture of our author ina very rare MS of the 
"'Tatparyaparisuddhi. 
वाचस्पतेरुपरि तत्त्वविचारदक्ष- 
स्तात्पर्यशुद्धिमकरोदुदयाभिधानः। 
SINIT इव नाशमसौ स्वकीते- 
वाचस्पतिः पुनरिवोज्ञ्वलयां चकार l! 


mention here was Aniru- 
ika on the first three works 
quotations from Aniruddha’s 


gfgder विचारणासु चतुरा वैदभंगर्भाश्रया 
स्फारस्फू्जदनेकतके विशदब्याहारसंरम्भिणी | 

कान्तिः शान्तिमयी तनुश्च नितरां वाणी सुधात्नाविणी 
स श्रीमानुदयश्चकार सुकृती तात्पर्यशुद्धि बुधः l! 
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सढाणीभरमन्दराचलचलन्निमंथ्यमानान्तर- 
न्यायाम्भोनिधिपारिजाततिलका वाचस्पतिप्रेयसी i 

प्रीत्याकारि वराङ्गनेव विदुषा सन्तोषवाहिन्यसौ 
शरान्तानामुदयेन तर्कनिकरे तात्पयेशुद्धि: सताम्‌ ॥ 
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THE BASIC PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 
OF 
THE VAISESIKA SYSTEM 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


I Introductory 


The Vaisesika system, as is well known, is closely related to 
the Nyaya school. The achievements of the Vaigesika in the ini- 
tiation and elaboration of the Atomistic theory are particularly 
worthy of appreciation. Cf. the Article on “Sanskrit language and 
Literature in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition."! The 
epistemological treatment of the atomistic theory in VaiSesika 
Sütra 7.1.14 is based on an appeal to finality in all maxima and 
minima,? so that a maximum worth the name could be only that, 
greater than which could be none, and a minimum worth the 
name could be only that, less than which there could be none. Thus 
the dimensional finality of the atom could be rationally followed 
as being the basis of such a theory. 

II The limitations of the VaiSesika system 

But when we consider the beginnings of the Vaisesika system 
and compare them with those of the Nyaya, the situation becomes 
entirely different. 

The first four Sütras of Vaisesika definitely show that the 
starting-point of Vaisesika is theological and ontological, not 
epistemological. The sense of the first Sütra runs as follows— 

«Now we shall expound Dharma.” 

This **Dharma is defined by the next two Sütras, the sense 


of which runs as follows :— : 
“Dharma is that by which well being and final 


are attained."4 


beatitude 


composed of atoms—characterized only by 
m this prediction of ultimate ‘particulars’ 
he atomistic doctrine, derive their 


I. P. 969: “Material things are 
particularity (visega-). It is fro 
that the Vaisesikas, the originators of t 

. _ name.” CIA. 

2. anutva-mahatvayornutva-mahatoabhdoal karma-gunair yakhyatah. 

9. 1.1.1 athdto dharmam vyakhyasyamalt. 


4 1.1.2 ato (a) bhyudaya-nilisreyesa-siddhil sa dharma. 
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«The authority for it is the Veda declared by Him (God).*1 

The 4th Sūtra consistently follows the dominance of this Dha- 
rma and the sense of this Sütra runs as follows :— 

: “From. the knowledge, originating from this particular 
Dharma, ofthe real nature, by comparison and contrast, of sub. 
stance, attribute, action, the general, the particular, and inherence, 
is attained final beatitude."? 

This predominance of Dharma is further corroborated by the 
second highest authority on Vaisesika, viz. the Pragastapada- 
bhasya (Benaras, 1980). After the enumeration of the six Vaige- 
sika categories, it is stated, “this (knowledge of the real nature 
of the categories) originates only from Dharma, as manifested by 
the injunctions of God”? 

III The wider scope of Nyaya 

Now, by way of comparison, if we turn to the basic philoso- 
phical approach of the Nyàya system, stating with a consideration 
of the first three Sütras of Gautama, as explained by Vatsyayana, 
the first remarkably basic approach of Nyaya is that it is positively 
epistemological. 

‘The word “Dharma”, if we consult the index of the “Nyaya 
Sutras” (1930 Edition, Allahabad), occurs 18 times in this work : 
17 occurrences of the word have the sense of * property”, **charac-. 
teristic” or “attribute”; only one lengthy Sütra 3.2.41 **pranidhàna- 
dharmadharma-nimittebhyah” has “Dharma” in the sense of 
“merit”. : 

There is no doubt that the theological concept of “Dharma?” 
does occupy an important place in Nyàya as well, but it is associ- 
ated with a narrower sphere, only attached to sabda—‘verbal 
testimony”, in Gautama 19.3, the sense of which runs as follows :— 

“Conception, inference, comparison and word (verbal testi- 
mony)—these are the means of right knowledge.’4 

The epistemological approach of Nyaya is pivoted on a far 
wider plane, viz. these 3 means of right knowledge. Vatsyayana, 
in his comments on the above-mentioned Sütra of Gautama, viz. 


l. 1.1.3 tad-vacanad dmndyasya praman yam 

2. 1.1.4 dharma-vitesa-prasitad dravya-guna-karma-sümanya - vifeja - samavaydnam 
padarihdndi sddharmya-vaidharmyabhyaih tatioa-jñanan nikSreyasam. 

3. p.90 tacce’vara-codandbhioyaktad dharmüdeva. 

+. 113 pratyaksdnumdnopamdna-sabdah pramdnani. 
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1.3.3., gives a very balanced and i inati a 

scope of these three means of right me ee as 
nition of **the hand” comes for consideration, the scope of this a 
nition lies only in perception : neither in inference nor in veil 
testimony.! When **fire", in view of the sight of smoke sneer 

is in the picture, mene is the cooperation of perception of mde 
with inference of fire.? And when the injunction,—‘‘one desirous of 
attaining Heaven should perform Agnihotra,” is to be considered, 
there is scope neither of perception, nor of inference, but only of 
verbal testimony.? Thus the first two occurrences have nothing to 
do with “Dharma” according to Nyaya. 

IV Conclusion 

The above data, it may be presumed, may give us the follow- 
ing points :— 

(1) The widely admitted ‘realistic’ Vaišesika system has 
certain limitations, which cannot be ignored. 

(2) According to the Article on “Indian Philosophy" in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition, page 250: “the Vaisesika, 
which deals with the analysis of nature, is earlier than Nyaya, 
which deals with the problem of knowledge.” But if this state- 
ment be unquestionable, the chronology of the brilliant Atomistic 
theory may be questioned. Perhaps there may be reasons for suspect- 
ing that this theory is a later development on the part ofthe Vai- 
$esika system, a point which may be left to future investigation. 


panau pratyaksata upalablyamdne ndnumdnam, ndgamalt. 


ih, iti dhuma-darsanenanumiyale. je: ds 
` pem p iti laukikasya earel linga-darsanam, 
na pratyaksam. (See page 11 of Nydyadarsans, Benares, 


N — 
a ७ 
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THE EXPONENT OF ABHASA-CONCEPT IN RASA 
THEORY 


Suiv PRASAD BHARDWAJ 


Bharata is accredited for thefirst time with propounding the 
the Rasa theory. Although there is a counter claim for Nandikeé- 
vara! for putting forth the doctrine first, but the only work of Nan- 
dikeávara available to-day, is Abhinayadarpana? a small treatise 
dealing with different modes of gesticulations related to dramaturgy. 
Having no reference to the Rasa theory it can be easily dismi- 
ssed. On this subject no work other than Napa $astra (N.S.) of 
Bharata claiming greater antiquity could hitherto be discovered 
and, therefore, Bharata remains as the foremost authority on this 
subject. Later alarikarikas take his as the last word in deciding 
an issue. 

No doubt, there are some points in the Rasa theory on which 
some of the later dlankarikas do not see eyeto eye with“ Bharata, 
we do not intend to touch these points in the present paper. 

Now coming to the main point, we must mention here that 
nowhere in his work Bharata refers to the concept of Abhasa. In 
the sixth chapter of his V. S. after emphasizing the vital role of 
Rasa in a poetic work,? he discusses the nature* and number of 


1. aa कवि-रहस्यं सहस्राक्षः समाम्नासीत्‌, प्रौक्तिकपुक्तिगर्म :, रीतिनिणंयं सुवर्णनाभः, प्रान्‌- 
प्रासिकं प्रचेताः, यमो यमकानि, fad चिद्वाङ्गदः, शब्दश्लेष शेषः, वास्तवं पुलस्त्यः, 
गौपम्यमौपकायनः, अतिशयं पाराशरः, भर्यश्लेषमुतथ्य:, उभयालङ्कारिकं कुबेरः, वेनोदिकं 
कामदेवः, रूपकनिरूपणीयं भरतः, रसाधिकारिकं नन्दिकेश्वरः ...... | 

Rajaickhara—Kdoyamimarsa 1. 1. 


2. 1934, Calcutta Sanskrit Series Pub. Metropolitan Printing and publishing 


House Ltd Calcutta. 


; मः । न हि रसादृते कशविद् प्रवतत । 
3. तत्र रसानेव तावदादावभिव्याड्यास्याम: । न fü N.S. (Gaek. edn.) P. 272. 


4. थ्रत्नाह--रस इति कः पदार्थ: । उच्यते--मास्वाद्त्वात | कपसास्वाचते | FE 
नानाव्यञ्जनसंस्कृतमन्तं भुङ्जानाः रसानास्वादयन्ति सुमतसः UT हत ताय 


er नानाभावाभिनयव्यञ्जितात्‌ वागजमत्त्वोपेतान्‌ स्यायिभावानास्वादयन्ति सुमनसः प्रेक्षका 
SHEET Ibid. pp. 288-89 
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Rasas! and then in the next chapter deals with fortynine Bhavas? 
bringing outtheir distinct position in different avasthàs. Later 
writers, however, deal with the concept of Abhasa of Rasa and 
Bhàva? and discuss the four stages of experience of Bhàvas, viz, ]. 
Rise of a Bhava, 2—Pacification of a risen Bhava, 3—Simultaneous 
experience of two rival Bhavas, 4—Commixture of various opposite 
Bhavas.4 

Later dlankarikas also expound several poetic figures based on 
the Rasas & Bhavas, as well as, on their semblance (Abhàsa)s 
which cannot be traced in JV. S. Thus one may presume that the 
concept of semblance of Rasas & Bhavas and also the four stages 
of Bhavas and the Rasalankaras are actually added by the later 
alankárikes. But before arriving at such a conclusion we may exa- 
mine the whole issue briefly. ; 

It isa fact that after Bharata we do not come across any work 
on poetics until we reach Dandin or Bhamaha. Bhamaha does men- 
tion names of some alankarikas® but except this we know nothing 
about their work or views on the topic under discussion. It may be 


l. श्ज्जारहास्यकरणा रोद्रवीरभयानका: | 
बीमत्साद्भुतसंज्ञौ चेत्यष्टौ नाट्ये रसाः स्मृताः ॥ 
Ibid. 6, 15. - 
2. एकोनपञ्चाशदिमे यथावद्‌ भावास्त्रयवस्था गदिता "igi 
भूयश्च ये तन्न रसे नियोज्यास्तान्‌ Agai a च विप्रमुख्याः u 
Ibid. 7, 108. 


3. तदाभासा पग्ननौचित्य-प्रवरतिता: । 
तदाभासा रसाभासा भावाभासाश्च | 
Kauyaprakdsa, 4. 36. 
4. भावस्य शान्तिरुदयः सन्धिः शबलता तथा d 
. Ibid. 4, 36. 
5. रसभावो तदाभासो भावस्य प्रशमस्तथा । 
गुणीभूतत्वमायान्ति यदालइकृतयस्तदा | 
रसवत्‌ प्रेय ऊर्जस्वि समाहितमिति क्रमात्‌ lI 
Sahityadarpana 10. 95-96 
6. ` प्रहेलिका सा हमुदिता रामशर्माच्पुतो त्तरे । 


Kauyalankára 2. 19 
दुष्ट वा सर्वेसारूप्यं usta यथोदितम्‌ । 


Ibid. 2. 45 
शाखवर्धनस्य 2, 47 रामशमंण: 2, 58 
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mentioned here that both Bhamaha! and Dandin? 

the poetic figure Urjasvin based on Rasabhisa PESE _Tecognize 
plicitly implying acceptance of Abhasas. It is thu: नः ex- 
evolution and development of the concept of Abha, ar that the 
much before Bhamaha and Dandin. Eventually ee ae took place 
the eminence of Udbhata, Anandavardhana 3 Reis of 
Vigvanatha® and Jagannatha’ define and illustrate Abhzsa in the, 
respective works. They, too, do not seem to bother Son in their 
previous authority which propounded the concept of A the 
the Rasa theory. Visvanatha,® of course, makes a remark asa in 
nature of Abhasa that the treatment of Rasa and प गा the 
works in such a way that goes against the conditions laid AN 
Bharata and his followers for lack of entirety in their ingles ह 
called Abhasa. But according to this a treatment of poetic Nn is 
that goes against the laid down authentic definitions should wes 
been naturally considered a blemish, a kavyadosa and should not 
subsequently find a place ina poetic work whereas Rasabhasa and 
Bhavabhasa are also considered the best type ot poetry, Uttama 


1. प्रेयो रसवदुर्जेस्वि पर्यायोक्तं समा हितम्‌ । 
Kaoyalaikara 3. 1 and 


ऊर्जस्वि कर्णेन यथा पार्थाय पुनरागतः d 
द्वि:सन्दधाति कि कर्णः शस्मेत्यहिरिपाकृतः U j 
Ibid. 3. 7 
ग्रपकर्ताऽहमस्मीति हृदि ते मा स्म भूद्भयम्‌ । ` 
विमुखेषु न मे खड्गः प्रहतु जातु वाञ्छति ॥ 
एवमुकत्वा परो युद्धे नियु्धो कमंशालिना । 

qur केनाऽपि तज्ज्ञेयमूजस्वीत्येवमादिकम्‌ uoc 


t2 


Kavyadarsa 2. 293-94 


9. अनौचित्यप्रवृत्तानां कामक्रोधादिकारणात्‌ | 
भावानां च रसानां च बन्ध ऊर्जे रिव कथ्यते ॥ 


: Kavyalankdrasdrasatgraha 4. 9 
4. रसभावतदाभासभावशान्त्यादिरक्रमः \ 
Dhvanyäloka 2. 
5. P. 414 Fn. 3. 
6. P.414 Fn. 5. 
ग. "m रसाभासत्वम्‌। विभावादावनौचित्यं पुनलोंकानां व्यवहारतों विशेयम्‌। 
> Rasagaigadhara (1888) 198 


8. अनौचित्यप्रवृत्तत्व आभासो रसभावयोः | 
गनौ चित्यं चात्र रसानां भरतादिप्रणीतलक्षणातां गामग्रीरहितत्वे सत्येकदेशयोगित्वोपलक्षण- 


qi बोध्यम्‌ | Sahityadarpana 3. 262 
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Kavya. They have been considered as the accepted modes of aes- 
thetic experience. Therefore, the explanation of Visvanatha does 
not seem to be faultless. 

Abhinavagupta helps us to some extent in this respect throw- 
ing some light on this topic. According to him theterm ‘Anukrti’ 
found in Bharata's karika? is the nucleus of this concept. Mere 
imitation of a certain act or sentiment, as he explains, is not only 
a cause of laughter but also provokes a sense of impropriety. Not- 
withstanding, the nature of a Bhiva remains ever pleasant in all 
circumstances. 

He also explains how the concept of four stages of rising 
Bhava has emerged. He says that it resulted from the explanation 
given to the wording of Bharata and that the pocticians took it 
as an implied authority for recognizing these four avasthàs of 
Bhavas.3 

Thus taking Abhinava's explanation for granted, we can arrive 
at the conclusion that the commentators of N.S., attempting to 
explain the concise wording of Bharata in their own way were res- 
ponsible for propounding the theories concerning the Bhava 
concept. 

Yet identification of the commentators responsible for. propo- 
unding the concept of Abhisa is a problem which remains a riddle. 


1. श्रुद्धारानुकृतिर्या तु स हास्य: परिकीतित: d 
N. S. (Gaek.) 6, 40 
2. तदाभासत्वेन तदनुकाररूपतया हेतुत्वं श्वुद्धारेण सूचितम्‌ । यतो विभावाभासादनुभावा मासाद्‌ 
व्यभिचार्याभासाद्‌ रत्याभासे प्रतीते चर्वणामाससारः श्छुङ्गाराभासः कामना । ग्रभिलाषमात्र- 
रूपा हि रतिरत्र व्यभिचारिभावः । न स्थायी | तस्य स तु स्थायिकल्पत्वेनाभाति । 
Abhinavabhürati (Gaek. edn,) p. 295 
and यदा तु विभावाभासाद्‌ रत्याभासोदयस्तदा विभावानुभासाच्‌ चर्वणाभास इति रसा- 
भासस्य विषय: | यथा रावणकाव्याकर्णने ग्युद्भाराभास:। यद्यपि “श्वुद्धारानुकृतियाँ तुस 
हास्यः? इति मुनिना निरूपितं तथाप्योत्तरकालिकं तस्य हास्यरसत्वम्‌ | 


दूराकषंणमोहमन्त्र इव मे तन्नाम्नि याते श्रुति 
चेतः कालकलामपि प्रकुरुते नाऽवस्थिति तां विना ॥ 


इत्यन्त तु न हास्यचवेणावसरः । तनु. नाव रतिः स्थायिभावोऽस्ति परस्परास्थावन्धाभावात्‌ 
Siege रतिरिति | रत्याभासो हि स: ।......भत एव तदाभासत्वं वस्तुतस्तत्र स्थाप्यते 
शुक्तो रजताभासवत्‌ | एतच्च “ुङ्खारानुकृति’ शब्दं प्रयृञजानो मुनिरपि सूचितवान्‌ | 
Locana (Chaukhambha) pp. 178 
3. व्यभिचारिण उदयस्थित्यपायत्रिधमंका: | यदाह--विविधमाभिमुख्येन चरन्तीति व्यभिचारिण 
इति । तत्नोदयावस्थाप्रयुक्तः कदाचित्‌ 1 
Ibid p. 175 
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Abhinava, of the 10th century A.D. cannot be the first comment 
tor of शै. a work which has been universally accepted 23 5 
authority on poetics. Naturally, there have been comentat s 
who preceded Abhinavagupta as is evident from his own references 
to and criticism of the Rasa theories Propounded by Lollata Ud. 
bhata, Sankuka and Bhatta Nayaka in his commentaries n N.S 
and Dhvanydioka. Unfortunately, the commentaries written b 
Abhinava’s predecessors are not available. However it may be sid 
that at least some of these commentators must have. belonged to a 
period much earlier than Bhàmaha and Dandin. Therefore, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to trace the first exponent of the Abhasa 


theory. Further investigation may throw some light on this difficult 
problem. 
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THE NATYASASTRA OF BHARATA 
P. L. BHARGAVA 


The earliest surviving Indian work on dramaturgy and indeed 
on literary criticism is the JVatyafastra ascribed to Bharata. The 
reliability of the ascription has often been questioned because the ` 
word Bharata means only an actor and is used in this sense even 
in the Natyasastra. The use of the author's name in the third per- 
son and his description asa sagein the WVatyafastra are things 
which give further support to the sceptics, since an author would 
hardly use his name in the third person and would certainly not 
call himself a sage. It is, however, possible that the author of the 
Natyasastra was himself an actor and that his real name having been 
forgotten the person who edited, revised and redacted his work has 
called him Bharata muni. In any case since the author of the 
work, whoever he was, is known by the name of Bharata, we have 
to call him by this name. 

The earliest text-books of the Indian drama appear to have 
been the Vajasutras composed by Silàlin and Kr§4éva mentioned 
by Panini. Butjustas Panini's grammar eclipsed the works of 
all previous grammarians, in the same way the JVat yasàstra of Bha- 
rata eclipsed all previous works on dramaturgy. About a hundred 
years ago the Nat yasastra was a mere name. In 1828 H. H. Wilson 
wrote “The Walyasastra mentioned and quoted in several old com- 
mentaries and other works has been lost for ever.” It was towards 
the end of the nineteenth century that this work was first published. 
In the early years of the present century a commentary on this 
work entitled Abhinavabhirati by Abhinavagupta was discovered. 

The available recension of the Natyasasira contains 6000 verses 
divided into 36 chapters though there is considerable disparity 
between the two editions that have been published which shows 
the unsatisfactory condition of the text. Notwithstanding this it is 
a great and monumental work and throws much welcome light on 
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the literary canons of ancient India. Scholars widely differ on the 
question of its age but most of them regard it as belonging to the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

A glance at the contents of the Natyasastra showsthat no work 
on dramaturgy in any language has the comprehensiveness of this 
great work. Its contents may be discussed under these headings : 
(1) Origin and definition of drama (2) Construction of theatre (3) 
Preliminaries and the Prologue (4) Sentiments and emotions (5) 
Types of plays (6) Subject matter and plot (7) Classification o- 
characters (8) Languages and styles (9) Acting (10) Dance, song 
and music. x: 

The origin of drama is explained in the very first chapter of 
the Natyasastra and though the attribution of the creation of drama 
to Brahma gives ita mythical touch there is much truth in the 
statement that the elements of the drama were borrowed from the 
Vedas. This is what the Nat yasástra says: . 


जग्राह पाठ्यमृग्वेदात्सामभ्यो गीतमेव च । 
यजुर्वेदादभिनयान्रसानाथवंणु।दर्परि ॥ 


For the purpose of creating a Natyaveda Brahma took the 
element of recitation or dialogue from the Rgveda, song from the 
Samaveda, histrionic representation fromthe Yajurveda and senti- 
ments from the Atharvaveda as well as from the other Vedas. 


As regards the definition of drama the Nalyasastra says: 
कृतानुकरणां लोके नाटयमेतद्भविप्यति । 


An imitation of the actions (of men) is called a drama in this 
world. 

This description resembles the definition given by Cicero Gre 
drama is a copy of life and has some semblance with Aristotle's 
view that art in general consists of imitation. i 

Coming to the construction of theatre we find that the Natya- 
ídstra describes in its second chapter three main types of play- 


house, oblong, square and triangular. These again might be large, 


i ~The large play-house of the first type was 
pad ei een yards wide and was capa- 


about thirty-two yards long and sixt pa 
ble of Moone about four hundred spectators. It was divi- 


Bn d the auditorium. 
ded into three parts, the tiring-room, the stage an 
The ML in its fifth chapter prescribes té d 
series of preliminaries called pürvarañga which must be pertorme 
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before the actual drama begins. They include the Nandi or bene- 
diction, the Rangadvara or the formal beginning of dramatic action 
with a bow to the banner of Indra, the Prarocana or the announ- 
cement of the contents of the drama and the Prastávana or prolo- 
gue the essential feature of which is an address by the director with 
an attendant or the actress on some personal business which indi- 
rectly introduces the character who is to enter the stage in the 
beginning of the first act. 

* "The very important subject of psychological states and their 
development into sentiments or rasas is taken up by Bharata in the 
sixth and seventh chapters of his work. Men have a number of 
psychologicalstates or emotions among which eight according to 
Bharata have a durable effect on the human personality and consti- 
tute the bases of sentiments. They are love, mirth, sorrow, anger, 
energy, terror, disgust and astonishment. The psychological states 
or emotions develop into sentiments from a combination of vibhi- 
vas or determinants, anubhavas or consequents and vyabhichari- 
bhavas or transitory feelings. The determinants comprise things 
which arouse an emotion or feeling. The consequents are external 
manifestations of feeling which can be voluntary and involuntary. 
The involuntary states are called sáttvika bhavas and are enume- 
rated as paralysis, perspiration, horripilation, change of voice, 
trembling, change of colour, weeping and fainting. The transitory 
feelings are complementary psychological states which disappear 
after strengthening the durable emotion. The sentiments which 
thus develop from the emotions mentioned earlier are erotic, comic, 
pathetic, furious, heroic, terrible, odious and marvellous. 

The effect of a play, manifesting rasas or sentiments, ` on the 
audience is thus expressed by Bharata :— 

‘Just as, well disposed persons while eating food cooked 
with many kinds of spice enjoy its taste and attain pleasure and. 
satisfaction so the cultured people taste the durable psychological 
states while they seethem represented with words, gestures and 
involuntary states and derive pleasure and satisfaction.” 

The effect thus described has much in common with what 
Aristotle described as Catharsis or purification of the emotions of 
the audience effected through pity and terror by witnessing a drama 
of tragic contents. The best Sanskrit dramas are in all but denoue- 
ment not dissimilar to Greek tragedies. and yet according to. the 
theory of Bharata they bring in their wake Spiritual joy. 


To the question why the durable psychological states alone 
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develop into sentiments and not others the answer of Bharata is : 
—* Just as only a king surrounded by numerous attendants त 
this epithet and not any other man, be he ever so great, so the 
durable psychological states only followed by derminants conse- 
quents and complementary psychological states receive the name 
of sentiment." On this point he quotes a traditicnal Sloka, which 
in its English translation runs as follows :— 


“Just as a king is superior to other men and the preceptor is 
superior to his disciples, so the durable psychological states are 
superior to the other psychological states.” 


When the Nalyasdsira was composed the drama had already 
developed to such an extent that Bharata had to divide it into ten 
varieties in the 20th chapter of his work. The highest and the most 
popular of these varieties is the nataka whose subject is drawn from 
tradition, whose hero is a famous and noble king and whose do- 
minant sentiment is erotic or heroic. The other important type is 
the prakarana whose subject matter is framed at his good pleasure 
by the poet and whose hero may be Brahman, merchant, minister, 
priest, an officer of the king or the leader of an army, and whose 
dominant sentiment is erotic. In both of these types the number 
of acts prescribed are between five and ten. The other eight types 
are the Samavakira or supernatural play, the Dima or furious play, 
the Ihamrga or love adventure, the Vyayoga or military spectacle, 
the Utsrstikanka or pathetic play, the prahasana or. farce, the 
Bhana or monologue and the Vithi or garland. It is interesting to 
note that the last five are types of one act plays. 

We now come to the subject matter and the plot of the p 
which are dealt with by Bharata in the e हक no 1 s: 
work. The plot has been called the body of the 4 d a 
two kinds principal and subsidiary. The action of | ल 
types of dramas can be divided into five stages, viz. ae 

inni 7 or effort, prüpti-sambhava or possibi ity ol 
hese D certainty of attainment and phalaprapti 
ata nm na t emend There are five elements of the plot; viz. 
or ata nsn h bindu or drop, the pataka or episode, the pra- 
the bile or णात pir denouement. Based on these paral- 
kari or incident and the karya or den 


ird divisi j es which carry each of the stages 
lel sets is a third division of TU nn no 


otshe nahan क. p FP or development, vimarsa or 
i r progression, 8 

pratimukha ० 

pause and nirvahana or conclusion 
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The Natyafastra also tells us the precise scope of the act 

in which a drama is divided. It is clearly laid down that each 
act must contain only such events as can naturally be made to 
occupy the duration of a day at the most. But it is not necessary 
that act should follow art without interval; on the contrary any- 
thing upto a year may intervene between the action of one act and 
that of the next. Thus the Greek concept of unity of time is appli- 
cable in the Indian drama to single acts only and not to the whole 
play. To reveal to the audience the events during such intervals 
the Natyaidsira gives a choice of five scenes of introduction called 
arthopaksepakas which are Viskambhaka, Prave$aka, Chulika, 
Ankavatara and the Ankamukha. The author of Nat yasástra deser- 
ves high praise for his sense of decency in prohibiting certain acts 
pointed out in these verses of the 24th chapter : 

चुम्बनालिगनादीनि रंगमध्ये न कारयेत्‌ | 

एवंविधं भवेद्‌ यद्‌ यत्तत्तद्रंगे न कारयेत्‌ ॥ 

पितृपुत्रस्नुषाश्वश्रूष््यं यस्मात्तु नाटकम्‌ । 

तस्मादेतानि सर्वाणि वर्जनीयानि यत्नतः ॥ 
“Kissing, embracing and the like should not be presented on the 
stage. Whatever other action belongs to this category should also be 
avoided on the stage. As a drama is to be witnessed by the father 
and the son, the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law all sitting 
together these acts should be carefully avoided." 

The heroes and heroines and other important characters of 
the drama are described and classified in chapters 24 and 34 of the 
work. Bharata broadly divides the characters into high, middle 
and low corresponding to the Aristotelian division of characters as 
ideal, real and inferior. The hero can be of four types. All must 
possess the quality of self-control, but otherwise they can be distin- 
guished as lalita or gay, Santa or calm, udatta or exalted and ud- 
dhata or haughty. The heroine can be of eight types correspond- 
ing to the eight different relations she may occupy to her lover. 

Since drama is an imitation of life the actors have to use the 
languages on the stage which the character which they represent 
actually speak. The eighteenth chapter of the JVatyafastra there- 
fore explains what characters are to speak Sanskrit and what are 
to speak the various Prakrit languages. The following chapter gives 
the various modes of addressing high, middle, and low characters. 
In the twenty-second chapter of the JVatyasastra the author men- 
tions the four styles which a poet may adopt in a dramatic compo- 
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rend "s the kaisiki or graceful, sattvati or grand, àrabhati 
or violent an harati or verbal. The graceful style is a iat 
to the erotic and comic sentiments: A ees 


3 the grand style is suitabl 
~ f . . s ° 
heroic and furious sentiments; the violent style is applicable to ie 


terrible and odious sentiments; and the verbal Style is adopted to 
the pathetic and marvellous sentiments. 
T he dramatic practice is not less important than theory. The 
most important element of dramatic practice is the representation 
of the drama on the stage by the actors. Histrionic representation 
consists of four elements according to Bharata, viz. Angika or act- 
ing by gestures, vacika or that by words, aharya or that by dress 
and make up, and sáttvika or that by manifestation of involuntary 
states like tears, tremor etc. Gestures are described in great details 
in chapters eight to thirteen. Not only the various movements, posi- 
tions and gestures of the hands are given but the gestures of the 
other limbs, such as head, eyes, eye-brows, nose, lips, neck are also 
described as conveying subtle senses. The gaits of various characters 
in various sentiments and various conditions are graphically des- 
cribed. The element of speech in acting is also thoroughly explai- 
ned. Normally of course the actors speak aloud but there are con- 
ventions which enable the actors to surmount difficulties insepara- 
ble from the dramatic form. The actor has sometimes to do loud 
thinking meant to be heard. by the audience alone and this is called 
svagata or àtmagata. If the need arises for making a remark to be 
heard by one actor only, it is called apavarita, while a private con- 
versation is called janàntikam. It is also possible to avoid bringing 
on a person by speaking in the air, pretending to hearthe reply 
and repeating it before answering it. This is called àka:abhagita. 
A similar purpose can be served by a voice from the nepathya. The 
aharya or the element of make up and dresses is described in de- 
tail in chapter 23, while the sattvika element is treated ofin the 
following chapter. š 
Lastly a word may be said about dance, song and music 
which were considered important elements in the Indian drama. 
The types of dance recognized by the Natyasastra are two, the vio- 
lent dance of men called tandava and the tender dance of women 
called lasya. Various types of songs are also mentioned. As for 
instrumental music the Wafyasastra mentions four kinds of musical 


instruments, the tata or stringed, the avanaddha or covered, the 


ghana or solid, and the sugira or hollow. Examples of these are 


the lute, the drum, the cymbal, and the flute. 
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REFERENCES TO ANIMAL AND HUMAN SACRIFICES 
IN THE KALIKA PURANA 


Usua Dev 


The Kalika Purana abounds in instances regarding the practice 
of animal and human sacrifices to the Supreme Goddess in her 
different forms. 

The Purana gives a list of the names of those animals which 
are to be sacrificed by the ‘sadhaka’ to the Goddess Candika. They 
are the birds, tortoises, crocodiles, he-goats, boars, buffaloes, God: 
hikas (a kind of lizard), deer, nine species of wild animals, Camara, 
spotted antelopes, hare, lion and fish, etc. It is also stated that for 
want of these aforesaid animals, the sádhaka can sacrifice horses, 
elephants, he-goats, Sarabha and even human beings.? The sacri- 
fice of an animal is known as ‘Bali’ and that of a human being is 
generally termed as ‘Mahabali’.3 

The Purana has given the detailed process of the performance 
ofthe animal as well as human sacrifice. It is said that the victim 
should be placed before the Goddess and the worshipper should 
adorn him with the flowers, sandal paste and bark, etc., after bath- 
ing him properly. Then he should worship the goddess with the 
appropriate mantras. The victim should be faced towards East 
and the worshipper himself to the North. The sádhaka should 
look backward and say, “Man, through my good fortune you have 
appeared as a victim, therefore I salute you. By gratifying the God- 
dess Candika, you will destroy all evil incidents to the giver. The 
victims were created by the self-born (Brahma) himself for the 
sacrificial rites. Therefore, I shall slaughter you to-day, for, slaugh- 
ter as a sacrifice is no slaughter.?°4 

Thus, after saluting the victim, the sadhaka should place 
flowers on the head of the “bali? with the utterance of the Mantra 
1. Kalika Purana, 67 (Chapter), 2b-4. 

2. Ibid. 57.5. 


3. Ibid. 67.6. 
4. Ibid. 57. 1-11a. 
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“Airi Krim Srim”. Then, the sword wit i ian S o 

be sacrificed should be worshiped with "RE Š p to 
The sword should be consecrated with the saying ‘O T b 
are the tongue of Candikà and the bestower ofthe region of ee 
Gods.! The sword should be taken up while repeating the mantra. 
‘Orn Krim Phat? and the excellent victim should be slaughtered 
with it.» With the repetition of the mantra “Orn-Aim Krim Srim’ 
the blood of the ‘bali’ should be adorned with water, rock salt, 
fruits, honey, flowers and aromatics, etc. Then the skull with a 
burning lamp over it should be placed before the goddess with the 
mantra ‘Om Air krim Srim Kausikyai Namah.’ Thus when a “bali? 
is offered to the Goddess in this manner, she is said to be pleased 
and the sadhaka gets his desired object.* 

The Kalika Purana speaks about the importance of the blood 
of the different animals offered to the Goddess. It is said that the 
Goddess Siva is pleased with the blood of a fish and a tortoise for 
a month and with the flesh of the crocodile she is satisfied for the 
three months.’ 

The Goddess is delighted for eight months if the blood of deer 
and man is offered. She is pleased for a period of twelve months if 
Godhikas are sacrificed to her. And with the blood of the spotted 
antelope and boar, she is satisfied for twelve years.” She is pleased 
for twenty-five years if the blood of he-goats is offered to her. And 
she rejoices for hundred years when the blood of buffaloes and 
rhinoceros is offered.8 She remains satisfied for a thousand years 
when the blood of lion, tiger, Sarabha and the blood drawn from 
one’s own body is offered. She is delighted with the blood as well 
as with the meat of the Rohita fish, black antelope and rhinoceros, 
for three hundred years. The blood of these animals should be 
purified with mantra and then only it should be offered to the 


Goddess.!? 


The pot for offering the blood to the Goddess should be made 


. Kalika Purana, 57. 11b-17. 
Ibid. 57. 18. 

. Ibid, 57. 19. 

Ibid. 67. 20-21. 

Ibid. 71. 7a. 

Ibid. 11. 75-89. 

Ibid. 71. 8b-9. 

. Ibid. 71. 10. 

Ibid. 71. 19-15. 

Ibid. 71. 20. 
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of gold, silver, copper, a vessel of leaves, coral or made of sacrificia] 
wood, etc. It should not be made of iron, bark, canc and sand, etc. 
Moreover, the blood should not be offered in an earthen jar ora 
cheap vessel. The sidhaka who is desirous of getting riches, should 
offer the blood of the human being in a coral jar.* 

There are a few animals that are not to be offered to the God- 
dess, as for an example, the horse. It should not be sacrificed except 
at the Agvamedha. Similarly, the elephant should not be offered 
except at the Dikpala Medha.? According to the Kalika Purana, a 
king can offer a lion, a tiger, a human being and blood drawn 
from his own body to the Goddess. 

The Brahmana should never sacrifice a lion, a tiger, ora 
human being and should not offer his own blood. And if he offers 
them, then he will surely go to hell and in this world too he will 
lose his life, happiness and fortune. Moreover, if he offers blood 
drawn from his own person, he would be committing the sin of sui- 
cide. Besides animal sacrifice, a Brahmana is supposed not to offer 
wine to the Goddess, and in case he does so, then he is said to be 
degraded.‘ 

The sadhaka who belongs to the Ksatriya caste should not 
offer krsnasara. And if he acts contrary to this prohibition, then he 
would incur the sin of killing a Bráhmana.5 

The Purana states that if a Brahmana at all wants to sacrifice 
a lion, a tiger or a man, he should make the figure of the desired 
animal or man of a mixture of ghee and barley powder and sever 
it with a sabre called candrahasa® 

Moreover, a sadhaka should always keep in mind that an 
animal who is younger than three months of age, should not be 
sacrificed. Similarly, a bird, whose wings are not yet grown and 
who has less than three wings, should beabandoned. The animal as 
well as the bird which is blind, lame or wicked should not be sacri- 
ficed. And it is also stated that an animal which is deprived of his 
tail, ears, teeth and horns, etc. should not be offered at all." 

Like animal sacrifice, the human sacrifice too is very much 


1. Kalika Purdna, 11, 42-15. 
2. Ibid. 71. 16-47. 

3. Ibid. 71. 48. 

° lbid. 71. 49-51a. 

. Ibid. 71. 61b-52a. 

Ibid. 71. 97. 

- Ibid. 71. 98, 100a. 
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applauded in the Kalika Purana. The Pura 

is pleased for one thousand years if a human eaten Ba 
her according to the rules prescribed. And if three human bet = 
are sacrificed, then the Goddess is delighted for one lakh’ Eun 
The proper places for conducting the human sacrifice are thoes P 
tery, where the dead bodies are burnt ora sacred place i.e ‘the 
Pitha, where the holy worship is usually done.? ES 


"Erde cot 

ould be of good appearance. He 
must have abandoned meat, sexual relations with his wife and 
have taken proper diet. The victim should be adorned with flow- 
ers and besmeared with the sandal paste, etc. Then the Brahma 
should be called to preside over his (victim's) Brahmarandhra; the 
Earth on his nose, the Akasa on the ears, tongue and the EN 
the planets on the eyes, Visnu on the face, Candra on the forehead 
Sakra on the right and the left cheeks and Agni on the neck. Simi- 
larly, other Anga-devatas too are called to come and preside over 
their respective limbs.‘ And by doing so his (victim’s) sins are des- 
troyed and his blood becomes purified for offering to the Goddess.5 

The noteworthy point regarding the choice of a victim is that 
he should not be blind, one-eyed, lame, old, suffering from any 
disease, leprosy, an eunuch, deprived of a limb and of bad signs, 
etc. Moreover, the person should not have committed any great sin. 
The victim should not be less than twelve years of age. And one 
who is under the impurity caused by a childbirth or miscarriage in 
the family should be avoided for ‘bali’ purpose.’ The Purana states 
that a Brahmana, an unhealthy person, a prince, one's own son, 
brother, father, son ofa sister, uncle and one who is unwilling for 
‘bali’ should not be sacrificed at any cost.? 

The good or the bad results can be known by the direction in 
which the head of the victim falls when severed from the body. If 
the head falls in the I$ana Kona, i.e. north-east, then it indicates 
the loss of a kingdom. And if it falls in east, east-south, south, west, 


. Kalikà Purana, 71. 18. 
. Ibid. 71. 72. 

. Ibid. 71. 74. 

. Ibid. 71, 76-86. 

. Ibid. TL. 87. 

. Ibid. 71. 92. 

. Ibid. 71, 93-94. 
Ibid. 71. 102. 
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and west-north then it indicates welfare, prosperity, fear, profit 
getting a son and money respectively. If the head falls in the north 
then loss in luxuries, wealth, defeat at the hands of an enemy, fear 
etc. are indicated. And when the head falls in the south-west dire- 
ction, then the sadhaka surely attains kingdom as well as all good 
results.! 

In the Kalika Purana, the references of humansacrifice are also 
made while describing the rites and customs of the Kapalikas. The 
Kapilikas are described as engaged in drinking blood. Moreover, 
they used to break their fast with wine and they usually carried 
skulls in their hands. Their deity is named as Smasana-bhairava, 
Kapali-bhairava or Maha-bhairava. Even, the deity himself is des- 
cribed as taking delight in eating human flesh and drinking blood 
etc. He is also described as seated upon a human corpse. His de- 
votees used to worship him especially on the ‘Caitra $ukla-catui- 
das? with the offer of wine, meat, fish, blood and honey, etc.? 

Not only human and animal sacrifices are praised, even the 
offering of one’s own blood is said to be eight times more fruitful 
than the sacrifice of the birds, tortoises, crocodiles, he-goats, boars, 
buffaloes, etc. 

The blood drawn from one’s own body should be especially 
offered on the Astami and Navami Tithis.4 

The most striking point is that the Kalika Purana (being a true 
Sakta work) has clearly propagated that the female whether quadru- 
ped or bird or a womanshould never be sacrificed, for, the Goddess 
resides in each and every female creature.’ 

Thus, a critical study of the Kalika Purana indicates that the 
recent press reports of the ‘‘sacrifices”’ are farce, because in these 
cases either the victim is of age less than twelve or the victim is 
unwilling to be sacrificed. 


Kalika Purana, 11. 121-127. 

Ibid. 36. 17b-22, 

Ibid. 57. 2b-4. 

Ibid. 60, 17, 30b; 61. 26b-27; 61. 32a; 61. 86b. 
Ibid. 71. 90-072. 
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DHANAPALA—A LITERARY STUDY 
Kamat (७009 


Dhanapila is one of the most i 1 
prose literature. His masterpiece, य SRM Nus 
fold aspects of his genius. It is a work of TERO scholaraht sen 
vened by occasional flashes of literary genius and poetic Ae क: 
but is more important as an encyclopaedic record of literary, Ee 
political, religious and philosophical data, valuable for the st d of 
the cultural history of India of those times. SE 

Like other Sanskrit poets, Dhanapàla is completely silent 
about his personal history; hence, there is complete lack of infor- 
mation about his history. The only way of knowing his personal 
history consists of a few references scattered in his work. In the 
introductory verses of his composition he has paid his respects to 
some ofthe Paramara kings which helps us to conclude that he 
might have lived in the court of one of these kings of Paramara 


dynasty. 
वासिष्ठैः स्म कृतस्मयो वरशतैरस्त्यग्निकुण्डोद्धवो 
भूपालः परमार इत्यभिघया ख्यातो महीमण्डले । 
्रदयप्युद्गतहरषंगद्गदगिरो गायन्ति यस्यार्वुदे 
विरवामित्रजयोजितस्य भुजयोविस्फूजितं गुर्जराः I 


hint which helps us to know his history isthe clear 


Another 
Bhoja and 


reference of the kings like Sindhurája, Vakpatiraja, 
Mufija-* 
1. Tilakamailjari, verse 39. p,5, Kavyamala series 85. 

2, (a) तस्योदग्रयशाः समस्तसुभटग्रामाग्रगामी सुतः 
[हो दुर्धरशतुसिन्धुरततेः श्रीसिन्त्रुराजोऽभवत्‌ । 
एकाधिज्यघतुजिताब्धिवलयावच्छिन् भूयस्य सः 
श्रीमद्वाक्प ग्रणी सप्रजः ॥ 

(b) ग्राकीर्णाङघ्रितलः सरोजकलशच्छत्रादिभिलाङ्छपै- 

स्तस्याजायत मांसलायतर्भुजः श्रीभोज इत्यात्मजः । 
प्रीत्या योग्य इति प्रतापवसतिः ख्यातेन मुझ्जाख्यया 


यः स्वे वावपतिराजभूमिपतिना ऽभिषिक्तः स्वयम्‌ 1! 
: ` —Tilakamanjari, verses 42 & 43. rp. 5-6. 
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From the introductory verses we come to know again that 
Dhanapala was the son of Sarvadeva? who was well-versed in vari- 
ous sciences, arts and was a religious man. Dhanapila too attain- 
ed proficiency in all the Sastras with the blessings of his father 
whom he served with reverence. He was a Brahmin by caste.2 


Being born in a Brahmin family, Dhanapala studied all the 
Vedas, Vedangas, Smrti, Itihasa, Puranas and thus became a great 
scholar. He married a girl named Dhanaásri of a very noble family.5 


He was the court-poet of Mujijaraja, who ruled over Malawa 
from 974 to 975 A.D. and was the seventh king of the Paramira 
dynasty. He was not only a great patron of poets, but was also him- 
self a great poet. 

Dhanapàla seems to have been a convert to Jainism with all 
his family. After accepting Jainism he spent some years in the 
propagation of the religion. He was the pupil of Sobhana Muni. 
He is said to have prevented the king from hunting in order to 
avoid violence, Ahirnsa being the chief principle of Jainism. He 
very tactfully converted his king to Jainism. ; 

It is believed that he composed the romance Tilakamañjarī to 
please his royal patron, who though versed in all arts and litera- 


1. शास्त्रेष्वधीती कुशल: क्रियासु 
बन्धे च वोध च गिरां प्रकृष्ट: à 
तस्यात्मजन्मा समभून्महात्मा 
देवः स्वयम्भूरिव सवं देवः n 
—Tilakamaüjari, verse 53, p. T- 
2. तज्जन्मा जनकाड्त्निपडकजरज:सेवाप्तविद्यालवो 
विप्रः श्रीधनपाल इत्यविशदामेतामबघ्नात्‌ कथाम्‌ । 
भ्रकषुण्णोऽपि विविक्तसूकितरचने यः सर्व विद्याब्धिना 
श्रीमुञ्जेन सरस्वतीति सदसि क्षोणीभृता व्याहृतः n 
š —lbid. verse 53, p. T- 


9. Introduction to Tilakamanjari—Sri Vijayanemi Siri Granthamilaratnam, 37. 
£ रसातलं यातु तवात्त पौरुषं कुनीतिरेषा शरणो ह्यदोषवान_ । 

निहस्यते यद्‌ बलिनाऽपि दुर्बलो ger महाकष्टमराजकं जगत्‌ | 

यूप इत्वा पणून्‌ हत्वा, BUT रधिरकदसम्‌ | 

यद्येवं गम्यते AT नरके केन गम्यते । 

सत्यं यूपस्तपो ह्यरिनः कर्माणि समिधो भम à 

अहिसामाहुति दद्यादेवं यज्ञः सतां मतः ॥ 
i Ibid. Introduction, Kavyama18 series 85. 
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i was anxious to have an idea of the stories of the Jaina theo- 
Another trait which indirectly indicates some aspects of his 
life history is his detailed description of palaces, pleasure gardens 
water-tanks and pleasure tours. All this indicates that the poet 
lived in favourable circumstances. 

His Personality His masterpiece, Tilakamanjari, his approach 
of handling the subject and his proverbial sayings contained in it 
reflect his personality to a great extent. 

; The poet seems to have been possessed of self confidence. His 
ideas about good and bad poetry clearly reflect his self confidence 
and sharp insight into the subject. The verse 

वन्द्यास्ते कवयः काव्यपरमाथंविशारदा: । 

विचारयन्ति ये दोषान्गुणांरच गतमत्सराः ॥ 

T.M. verse 8. 
shows his liberal and unbiased outlook so far as the poetry is con- 
cerned. 

The immense self-confidence in his inherent vitality and inte- 
lligence is clearly reflected in his remarks : 

(i) स्वादुतां मधुना नीताः पशूनामपि मानसम्‌। 
मदयन्ति न यद्वाचः किं तेऽपि कवयो भुवि ॥ 
T.M. verse 11. 
(ii) काव्यं तदपि कि वाच्यमवांचि न करोति यत्‌ | 
श्रुतमात्रममित्राणां वक्त्राणि च शिरांसि a 
T.M. verse 12. 

The poet seems to be a fatalist. His views about the power 
of fate have been scattered all over the work. Man's helplessness 
before the all powerful destiny is beautifully described in his work 
at a number of places. : 

Though a firm believer in the theory of Karman, heismuch 
impressed by the role of destiny, which even falsifies all the efforts 


of a person. : Ann 
"The poet seems to have some spiritual and philosophical in- 
clinations too. The pithy proverbial sayings speak a lot about his 
1. निःशेपवाङ्मयविदोऽपि जिनागमोक्ताः 
श्रोतुं कथाः समुपजातकुतूहलस्य | 
तस्यावदातचरितस्य विनोदहेतो 


5. म 
राज्ञः स्फुटादृभुतरसा रचिता कथेयम्‌ —Tilakamaijart, verse 50. p. 7, 
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noble and religious personality. His personality is overpowered by 
the fickleness of the world, wealth and destiny. Some of the typical 
ideas of Jainism like attachment and desires as the root cause of 
suffering, and attachment as the way leading to sorrow etc. reflect 
his religious inclinations. 

His homage to Jina and other deities shows his catholic per- 
sonality. Though an ardent admirer of Jainism, he respected other 
faiths with equal reverence. His nobility of mind is reflected in his 
views on ethics and morals. 

The humble side of his character is reflected in the introductory 
verses of his work where he pays his homage to every poet. His 
liberal praise of the writers of yore makes him all the more lovable. 
He possessed a calm, serene and dignified personality. 

He seems to be conventional in some of his views. His views 
about the obedience of elders show his nob e but conventional out- 
look. The single remark गुरव: यदेव कारयन्ति कृत्यमकृत्यं वा, तदेव निविचारंः 
कतंव्यम्‌, विचारो हि तद्बचनेष्वनाचारो महान, bespeaks his personality. 

Another striking feature of Dhanapala's personality was that 
be had an acute mind. He observed things in their true perspective 
and noticed minute details. His descriptions always provide 
clearer picture to the readers. 

Dhanapala's personality like that of Bana is also characterised 
by two things, firstly, a deep understanding and a clear grasp of 
the things and secondly, his overwhelming curiosity to know the 
thing and to transform it into words. With these two gifts, his 
deep, sharp intelligence came forward all the more developed and 
sharpened. 

His work Tilakamanjari :—the Tilakamafjari. the celebrated 
Katha of Dhanapala describes the love and union of Tilakamarijari 
and Harivahana, and of Samaraketu and Malayasundari. It is 
purely a fanciful love story. Its refined treatment of the subject, its 
extra-ordinary construction and its polished style, all prove it to be 
a product of Dhanapila’s varied and mature genius. In it, his ima- 
gination takes rapid and sublime flights and thought succeeds ano- 
ther thought and this chain is so extended that one loses sight of 
the main idea, still one can enjoy the flow of language and the 
jingling of sweet rhythmical words. 


Tilakmatjari—A Katha 


A close study of the Tš/akamañjars leads usto conclude that the 
composition is a katha, as technically defined by the Sanskrit rhe- 
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toricians. In the last portion of the introductor 
j Ti y verses Dhanapala 
has clearly stated that the Tilakamaijart is a Katha. He has cl E 
stated that he composed the story for the entertainment of his ae 
ron and ees: story teems with miracles. 

The ‘ilakamanjart begins with a prelude which contains 53 
verses in different metres. These verses consist of salutations 
to Jina, Vignu, Adinatha, Siva, censure of the wicked and praise 
of the good, glorification of the Katha, an account of his descent 
and lastly the poet's authorship. Then begins the prose narrative 
which continues without any pause or any division into chapters. 
Some verses are inserted by the poet in the prose narrative. It is 
written in Sanskrit. The subject matter is not based on historical 
facts but seems to be an invention of the poet's mind. Love is the 
predominan sentiment and the narrative ends in the winning of 
a girl. 

The Tilakamahjari, when compared with the definition of Kathà 
given by Bhamaha and Rudrata, shows an agreement with it. It is 
not divided into chapters. It is written in Sanskrit. The story con- 
tains descriptions of town, etc. consisting of light words having 
alliteration. It is also in accordance with what the Agni-Purüna, 
Anandavardhana and Hemacandra say about Katha. In agreement 
with Vigvanatha’s definition of a Katha, the Tilakamanjari has 
a ‘Sarasa Vastu’, is composed in prose, and contains occasional 
Arya verses. 

When minutely studied, it is seen that the Tilakamañjarīı tes- 
tifies to some of the Akhyayika characteristics too; the first being 
the verses in glorification of the preceding poets, the author’s 
admittance of his own interest to write the kavya and then the 
cause, his devotion for his patron, which in spite of his inability, 
induces him to compose the kavya and secondly the occasional 
verses indicating future happenings. Spe bees 

What strikes us most in the Tilakamanjari is inclusion in it of 
Kulakas (group of verses) which is neither recommended s 
Katha nor in an Akhyayika. It contains many Nees आ y 
of prose, describing the details of the description in pand d x = 
normally the practice in Campa kawya. It is quite 0923092 

: hence, he though 
the author followed the age of Campi kavye; D i 

i i kāvya, had been influenced by the genera 
conscious of composing a ya, 
practice of the age: 

The inter-mixture 
yayika can be justified 


haracteristics of Katha and Akh- 
rem n the subject, as one 


with Dandin’s view © 
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thing with two different names 

Source of the plot and plot construction:—Dhanapala seems to have 
derived the inspiration for the plot of his Tilakamaiijari from the 
Kidambar? of Bana. In the Tilakamaijart Dhanapiala’s fertile imagi- 
nation has transformed the plot into a fine piece of literature. His 
artistic genius is reflected in his presentation and transformation of 
what was already available and not in the material presented. The 
element of artificiality is also found in him, but that goes to add to 
his artistic genius. Long descriptions are added only as ornamentat- 
ions to the plot. Punctuated on right occasions and in proper pro- 
portions they do not eclipse the story but give a beauty to it, 
providing change in the otherwise monotonous narrative. 

The device of setting story within a story has been skilfully 
introduced. All its sub-narratives are essential for the development 
ofthe main plot and are indispensable for the whole theme. 
Though its structure is complex, yet there is no doubt that the plot 
is ingeniously arranged. 

Like Bana’s Kadambari, the Tilakemaiijari too is defective. So 
far its constructive art is concerned, there is an entanglement of the 
past and present incidents which completely confuse the reader. 
It seems that such complicated plots were popular in Dhanapala’s 
time, and the author of the tale also spared no pains to fall in line 
with the authors of his age, who revelled in intricate plot construc- 
tion. He claims himself as the composer of miraculous.story.* 

The author may also be criticised for introducing the heroine 
Tilakamafijari very late. But here also the poet exhibits remark- 
able skill as she remarkably fits into the story and fascinates our 
attention. 

Another flaw in Dhanapala's plot construction is that he has 
given much attention to the story of Malayasundari and Samara- 
ketu—the side heroine and hero. Consequently, the story of the hero 
Harivahana and the heroine Tilakamarjart seems a sub-narrative. 
Taken independently this particular portion of the Kathi is a bea- 
utiful piece of art, but when seen as a part of the whole, this 
becomes discordant and the reader has to keep all his senses alert 
in order to avoid confusion between Malayasundari and Tilaka- 
majijari. 

Thus Dhanapila has his own defects and flaws but these are 
quickly lost sight of before the skill of the artist 


1. Tilakamafijari, verse 60, p. 7. 
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Dhanapala’s Art of narration 


Dhanapala tells hisstory with a majesty and grandeur, all 
his own. Like Bana’s, hisis also the grand style. He isnot ina 
hurry to complete his story but proceeds surely and smoothly, in a 
grand and majestic way, scattering pearls of beauty in the form of 
descriptions and incidents. 

His incidents are well connected and every incident has a 
beautiful climax. The hopes and despairs, joys and sorrows of the 
characters are so spontaneous and interlinked that they give an 
additional charm to the narration. 

Dhanapala's skill of narration lies in his ability to keep sus- 
pense and curiosity well maintained throughout the narration. 
Arresting situations keep the reader spell bound and the author 
does not employ sensationalism in order to obtain the desired result. 

His art of narration consists of all the three types, viz. des- 
cription, scene and summary. Out of these three, the first two, viz. 
description and scene have been effectively used by Dhanapala. The 
descriptive element at times gets as an out of the way excursion of 
the author. E 

On the whole Dhanapila's art of narration is unique and 
bears a touch of originality in the approach to the subject. 

Kathopakathanas :—Dhanapila has used Kathopakathana style 
to make his characters more forcefuland realistic. The entire Katha 
is narrated in Kathopakathana form between the speaker and the 
listener. Single question on the part of the listener is enough to set 
the speaker reeling out a long incident. All the major characters 
like Meghavahana, Vegavahana, Samaraketu, Gandharvaka resort 
to this device of Kathopakathana. The story gets smooth turns due 


to this style. 


Style and language : 

Dhanapala follows Bana’s pattern in his prose style. The most 
striking feature of his style is the appropriate vocabulary as Red 
to the description in hand. The wonderful accumulation of hars 
the descriptions of the Vetala and king Megha- 
vühana respectively leave one surprised at his skill. Bis Mens z 
beautifully balanced, simple yet ornate, adorned with figures o 


i d striking. 
speech that are at once appropriate and 3 Ns. 
Out of the four varieties of prose, viz. Muktaka, Vrttagandhi, 7 


Utkalika and Curnaka, Dhanapala has used Utes Tn 
is a grand combination of compoundlessness in the beginning, com- 


and soft words in 
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pounds of moderate size in the middle, and again long compounds 
at the end of the description. Description of Meghavahana 
Madiravati, Asthanamandapa, etc. are all the specimen of this 
variety of prose. 

The small clauses are nicely balanced and even with a limited 
number of words the matter is properly delineated. 'The description 
of the city of Ayodhyà,! of Vidyadhara sage? are the fine examples 
ofhis appropriate choice of words and refined expression. The 
chaste and forceful words echo the sense to a remarkable degree. 
The single line of Meghavahana clearly brings forth his deep love 
and affection for his wife Madirávati: इयमप्युपजातजन्मा महति मूर्वा- 
भिषिक्तक्षत्रियाम्ताये माननीया समग्रस्यापि मत्परिग्रहस्य सर्वान्त:पुरप्रधान भूता मदिरा- 
वती नाम प्रेमपात्रं मे कलत्रम्‌ ।* 


Another feature of Dhanapila’s style is his laying stress on 
one particular word again and again in order to imply the inten- 
sity, and to describe an object in long epithetical series. The con- 
versation of king Meghavahana with the sage telling him his and 
his wife's details isthe typical specimen of this device of Dhana- 
pala : प 

अहमपौक्ष्वाकुकुलसंभवो भूयसा विभवेन, भूयसा प्रभावेण, भूयसा सेनापरि- 
च्छदेन, भूयस्या प्रभुशक्त्या, भूयस्या च भूपमण्डलावाप्त्या समेतो मेदिनीपतिमेंघवा- 
हनाख्यः v 

—इयमप्युपजातजन्मा--भ्रनयास्माकं विकला त्रिवर्गसम्पत्तिः... ्राकीर्णा मही- 
स्पृहणीया भोगाः, सफलं योवनम्‌, भ्रजनितब्रीडः क्रीडारसः, ्रभिलषणीया विलासाः, 
प्रीतिदायिनो महोत्सवाः, रमणीयो जीवलोकः... 1° 

In such descriptions we find him wielding a smooth, simple, 
facile, colloquial style. At times he writes vigorous, majestic, high- 
flown and ornate prose : “प्रसन्न याऽप्यसन्निहितिमदया विशालहूदयासादितस्वे- 
च्छावकाशयेवातिदूरप्रसृतया प्रज्ञया सम्यर्ज्ञातहेयोपादेयविभागः. . समि दूव्यतिकर- 
स्फुरितप्रतापोऽप्यक्गशानुभावोपेतः- --सावंभौमो राजा मेघवाहनो नाम 1” 


रहुन स्थितिरिव नैगमव्यवहाराक्षिप्तलोका, रसातलविविक्षुरविरथचक्रभ्रान्ति- 
रिव चीत्कारमुखरितमहाकूपारघट्टा, सर्वाश्चर्भनिधानमुत्तरकौरालेष्वयोघ्येति यथार्था- 


1. Tilakamaijari, pp. 1-12. 
2. bid. pp. 23-25. 

8. Ibid. pp. 21-28. 

4. Ibid. p.27. 

6. Ibid. p. 28. 

6. Ibid. pp. 12-17. 
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भिघाना नगरी t 


His poetic art, richness of fancy and mastery over language 
are clearly seen in the above citations. Even his ornate descriptions 
are mingled with small words and phrases having their own 
charm. His diction is smooth and forceful and his imagery and 
fancy rich and varied. 

The most striking feature of Dhanapala's style is his use of 
proverbial sayings, which are scattered all through his composition. 
This device along with rendering charm to style bespeaks his ideal 
morals and ethical values. 

His rich imagination and minute observation render charm 
to the theme, giving it entirely a new shape. He wanted to describe 
a ‘miraculous Katha’ in all its details and proceeds slowly, giving 
lively descriptions of different situations, drawing pen-pictures of 
various scenes and spots. His artistic treatment of the subject, his 
ability in describing a situation, his lively portrayal of his characters, 
his knowledge of and appeal to human heart and the grandeur of 
his style, all have contributed in making his work a great piece of 
literature. —— 

Another striking feature of Dhanapala’s style ishis sense of 
propriety which he follows to make the style suit the particular 
subject in hand. Sometimies he writes in direct forceful language, 
adding simple but elegant diction in between when occasion de- 
mands. At another place he possesses an epigrammatic brevity, 
when he wishes to convey weighty truths or thoughts in simple words. 
His rhythmic language adds beauty to his diction. T here is novelty 
and flow init. It changes its appeal with the change in descrip- 
tion. In the humming atmosphere of palaces, it hums sweetly; in 
gardens and pleasure groves, it chirps and dances with the birds 
and peacocks; in the gay festivities, it fully partakes in the festivi- 
ties and tinkles with the tinkling of anklets of the ladies in 
harem. And yet in sad descriptions, the language too becomes 
languid. In the enthusiastic descriptions of IEN marches, ae 
language is forceful and natural with the colloquial tinge in it: 


“gq हत, उपसर्पंतोपसपंत-गह्णीत ग्रह्ीत-- रे विद्याधराधम न जानासि 
से स्वरूपम्‌. .गतोऽस्याधस्ताडनेन दुश्चेष्टितेन. ..क्व यासि...रे रे दुरात्मन्‌ भ्रनात्मज्ञ, 


J n 2 
निगतपारसंसारपल्वलपंकशूकर महापापकारिन्‌ ...। 


1. Tilakamaijari pp. 7-12. 
2. Ibid. pp. 93; 382-83. 
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Dhanapala's composition is beautiful specimen of Pañcali riti, 
It is a simple fluent stream of words and ideas. His own ideas 
about the chaste and charming speech are reflected in his introdu- 


ctory verses.2 


(i) अखण्डदण्डकारण्यभाजः प्रचुरवणंकात्‌ । 
व्याघ्रादिव भयाघ्रातो गयाद्‌ व्यावतंते जन: l 

(ग) वंणंयुक्‍्ति दघानाऽपि स्निग्धाञ्जनमनोहरास्‌ | 
नातिइ्लेषघना इलाघां कृतिलिपिरिवारनुते ॥ 

(iii) सत्कथारसवन्ध्येषु निवन्थेषु नियोजिता: । 


नीचेष्विव भवन्त्यर्थाः प्रायो वेरस्यहेतवः ॥ 

His style has the skilful blending of the poetical excellences, 
especially of Madhurya, which instigates the emotions, and renders 
charm and dignity to the diction. His diction is characterised by 
perspicuity of meaning (प्रसाद), The excellence of clarity of meaning 
(adaf) and evenness of diction (समता) achieved through absence 
of implicitness of sense also typify his composition. He is very fond 
of metaphorical expression which chiefly constitutes the excellences 
of समाधि and sh which consisting of a profusion of compounds, 
stand unique in his Tzlakamaiijari. This excellence is found in both 
the varieties of व्यस्त i.e. short sentences with compounds of similar 
length occurring here and there, and समस्त (opposite to the former). 
Between the two extremes stands the middle path, where both the 
varieties meet hand in hand in the same description. The examples 
are all the long descriptions of Dhanapala where he follows the 
practice of starting a description with long compounds and ending 
with shorter ones. 

Dhanapala’s skilled use of various figures of speech in his 
composition adds more charm to his poetic achievements. His em- 
ployment of various figures of speech is graceful and natural. He is 
fond of both Arthalankaras and Sabdilankaras. His composition 
teems with different poetic embellishments like simile, metaphor, 
parisankhya, paranomasia and contradictions, etc. His similes are 
the products of his fine imagination, which teem with freshness of 
observation and subtlety of presentation. Various varieties of simile 
are scattered in the composion.? saat, srezfergr,! रूपक,5 श्लेष,९ झर्थापत्ति,? 


Tilakamaijart, verses 15, 16, 18, pp. 2-3. 
Ibid. pp. 7-11; 23. m i 
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बिरोध,? परिसंख्या and उल्लेख? are s fi i aka 

he mut or witch IO ER A avourite Arthalankaras of 
Fine melodious music is 

tinkling rhythm of language 

mind. Some of the fine specim 


Provided by his alliteration, The 
soothes the ears and refreshes the 
ens of his alliterations are : 


(a) क्षणमप्युच्यमानमनोभवभवभवानीभवने: | 
(b) प्रणुन्गेरप्रसन्ने रणन्मधुकरध्वनिना मन्दं मन्दं रणरणायमाने: | 
(०) ज्वलितज्वल चछटाजटालकुलिशकोटिकुट्टिमकुलाचलेन . .. 

` (d) किमर्थमेषा मदूशय्याशयनलालिता ललिताङ्गी... 


यमक too has the equal charm and effect so far as the elegance 
of diction is concerned. For instance : 
(a) नलप्रधुप्रभोध्प्यनलपृथुप्रभ., न वेश्मनि नवेःरमनि | 
(०) तस्मिस्तापमतापमातपानातपं तपनमतपनं दिवसमदिवसं ग्रीष्ममग्रीष्मं 
कालमकालं तुषारपातमतुषारपातं त्रिभुवनमत्रिभुवनं सर्गक्रमममंस्त-- 


Another striking feature of Dhanapala’sstyle is his descriptive 
element. As is usual in Sanskrit Katha literature long winding des- 
criptions preponderate in the Tilakamaijari to the detriment of the 
narrative and are often complicated by conglomerations of intri- 
cate and basely constructed compounds of considerable length. There 
is, however, no doubt that Dhanapala has at his command a rich 
variety of details and shows an intimate knowledge of diverse pha- 
ses of the life of his times.? The conventional descriptions are 
mostly involved aud artificial but there are others which aresimpler 
and more effective. Being the follower of an ornan-ental style, his 
descriptions are decorated but his use of figures of speech does not 
hinder a rcal perception of scene depicted. 

Sentiments :—Dhanapala has skilfully delineated the sentiments 
keeping in view the traditional lines. The main sentiment of his 
Katha is erotic in separation, but his treatment of marvel is also 
remarkable. He displays his talents in delineation of pathos, won- 
der and peace too to a considerable degree. His treatment of erotic 
is pure and refined. Through his representation of विप्रलम्भ शृङ्गार he 
ed the controlled and pure love. He has reunited the 


has present ffer, till the perfect purity and 


couples only after making them su 


l. Tilakamaijari pp. 9-10; 74-75. 


id. pp. 12, 19, 14, 15. "6.77: 96: 105: , 
i ud de 12-22; 23-25; 27; 40-49; 54-55; 09-05; 70-71; 76-775 96; 105; 116-18; 


120-22; 255. 
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serenity is reached. T hus Dhanapila too like Bina delineates शिवम्‌ 


along with सत्यम्‌ and सुन्दरम्‌. 

The Hasya of Dhanapila is very subtle and refined but is 
rarely depicted. His Karuna is characterised by depth of thought 
and feelings. His delineation of pathos, though not as perfect as 
as that of Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti, is notable for its effectiveness, 
Heroic sentiment is treated as subordinate sentiment where the 
Yuddhavira variety is depicted effectively. 

The Furious (da) and the Marvel (अद्भुत) are clearly depicted 
in the TWakamahjart. In fact, it is a unique literary monument on 
the sentiment of Marvel. The writer himself claims this unique 
feature of his Katha :— 


निःशेषवाङ्मयविदोऽपि जिनागमोक्ताः 

श्रोतुं कथाः समुपजातकुतूहलस्य | 
तस्यावदातचरितस्य विनोदहेतो 

राज्ञः स्फुटाद्भुतरसा रचिता FATA ॥ 


In fact, the whole knitting of the plot is marvellous. At every 
step we sce marvellous incidents which inspire suspense and 
wonder. 

The Affection (वात्सल्य) teems with parental love and affection. 
Dhanapala delineates the Affection (वात्सल्य) very skilfully to the 
best of his capacity. 

The Santa Rasa too finds scope in the Tilakamañjarī. As com- 
pared to Bana’s delineation of the Santa Rasa in hermitages and 
sages Dhanapala’s scope is very limited. But whatever he has 
depicted, teems with perfection. 

Thus Dhanapila’s treatment of sentiments is remarkable 
where all the rasas are harmoniously combined-and the chief rasa 
has been brought out clearly and vividly. 

Characterisation :—Like Bana and Dandin, Danapala also pos- 
sesses a power of vivid characterisation. His work depicts kings, 
' princes, queens, princesses, ascetics and other minor characters. 
Though he portrays them more or less in a coventional way yet 
most of his characters are marked with some individuality. 

The most striking feature of Dhanapàla's characterisation is 
its typical quality of delineating the characters on individual level 
as well as on mass level. There is intrinsic affinity of habits and 
manners in the characters. All the kings, princes, queens and prin- 
cesses possess the same physical and intellectual accomplishments 

1. —Tilakamaiijari, verse 50, p. 7. 
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and have the same attitude towards life. 
the emotional balance of the characters, 
emotions, they are always vigilant toward 
i Another feature of his characteris 
his characters in pairs. In spite of the 
aims and virtues, the poet has succeede 
dividuality. Malayasundari and Tilakamanjart, both are beautiful 
maidens, both suffer a lot for the reunion with their lovers t 
we find a diference in their behaviours and attitudes, oe 

Dhanapila s characters are ambitious and enterprising, young 
and charming and have regard for religion. No character of Dha- 
napàla is atheist. The author portrays equally the inner and outer 
beaut: His characters are depicted as refined personalities striving 
for perfection, He gives much stress to intellectual achievements 
rather than the physical charm. His characters are ‘Rasika’ as well 
as ‘Bhavuka’. They are vigilant for virtues, Unlike Dandin’s cha- 
racters Dhanapala's characters bear the mark of nobility and sim- 
plicity of mind. 

His female characters have their own uniqueness. Endowed 
with all womanly qualities, they aspire at high intellectual levels 
and are vigilant towards the moral virtues like nobility, generosity, 
charity and also the aesthetic values like perfection in arts of music, 
dancing and painting, etc. 

Another striking feature of Dhanapala's characterisation is 
that he names his characters according to the incidents connected 
with their lives. Harivahana is appropriately named as he rides 
elephant, the elephant episode being the most important incident 
in framing his life. Again Samaraketu is so named because he was 
really a banner of victory in battle. Vajrayudha is another cha- 
racter appropriately named. He is in fact a thunderbolt to the 
enemy. Even Tiraka is named after his efficiency in navy. 

Not only the main characters, even the minor characters 
like the letter-bearer and messengers are very well named. One 
messenger is named Harga, who brings the happy (g$) news of 
prince’s welfare. The letter-bearer is named Paritoga as the letter 
he brought gave much satisfaction to the receiver. 3 

This practice of Dhanapala is highly significant with regard 
to his skill in characterisation. Meee EE 

The striking flaw of Dhanapala's characterisation is that he 


š š : 33 [नी i i f imagi- 
depicts his characters, specially his princes with a tinge o i 
nation. He makes ten perform some marvellous deeds which, 


The author delineates 
Though overpowered by 
s their duties. 
ation isthat he presents 
similarities in activities, 
d in maintaining their in- 
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besides depicting their adventurous spirit, lend artificiality to the 
characters. Most of the incidents of the composition do not appeal 
to the mind, if looked at logically and thus mar the skill in chara- 
cterisation. 

Apart from the human characters, Dhanapala has sketched 
some divine and semi-divine characters also. In this connection 
the characters of Vidyadhara sage, Sri, Vetala, etc. are noteworthy. 

If seen from technical point of view, Dhanapàla's hero comes 
in the category of Dhirodatta; the definition, 


विकत्थनः क्षमावानतिगम्भीरो महासत्त्वः | 
स्थेयान्निगूढमानो धीरोदात्तो gud: कथितः ॥ 


perfectly goes well with the hero of the Tilakamañjarī. His heroine 
Tilakamarijari comes in the category of Mugdha. His female cha- 
racters are either Mugdhas or Svakiyas. 

Thus Dhanapala’s artistic treatment of the subject, the lively 
portrayal of his characters and his knowledge of and appeal to 
human heart and, above all, the grandeur of his style, all have 
contributed in making his work a great piece of literature. 
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THE MONOGAMIST KRSNA 
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The epical and Puràpic accounts credit Krsna with having 
married 16108 wives. Krsna, according to Popular belief and faith, 
‘had incarnated on the earth to lead the people on to the path of 
tighteousness and duty (Bhg. IV. 8). Surely then he could not have 
been so fickle and frivolous about his marriage which in fact is a 
very important social event in human life. Polygamy isa moral 
weakness in a man. It is true that the ancient Hindus had allowed 
Polygamy but that was only in very rare and exceptional circums- 
tances. Polygamy had been tolerated only asa defective social 
institution. Many instances of Polygamy are observable in the 
Puranas and the epics: Bhrgu had two wives;'Dhruva thirteen; the 
Prajapati Atri ten and Vigravas had four. Vasudeva the father of 
Lord Krsna had thirteen wives while Satrajit, his contemporary, 
had ten. On the other hand, people of ancient times were generally 
monogamists and monogamy prevailed in the ancient social 
order. The Kumirasambhava of Kalidasa bears an ample testi- 
mony to this practice when Siva blesses Parvati to have a husband 
who has no other wife, “mawari पतिमाप्नुहि’. It is, therefore, wrong 
to presume that people in ancient times were morally lax or indul- 
ged in Polygamy. 

If, therefore, the Puranas and the Epics speak of a large 
number of Krsna's wives there is something wrong in the recorded 
history or in its interpretation. There are some legends which 
connect the fiction about so vast a number of his wives with 


arks “Unfortunately there is little doubt that the 

à ele on misreadings and interpolations; atthe same time, it 

is very difficult to determine the right wording and nail down the interpo- 

lations and also there is lot of mvstical matter in them which on the one 

hand is not easy to throw as rubbish in view of its elaborate nature and on 

the other hand, it is even more dificult to interpret satisfactorily in the 
absence of “Super Physical knowledge.” (Krsna footnote 52) 
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mythology.! There are differing and different views on the subject, 
Some scholars hold that this big number 18 an exaggerations (ग्रति- 
gara). Others think that besides his eight married wives, which he 
had won by his feats of strength and courage he had accepted the 
love of many maidens in quite thoughtless moments after he had 
rescued them in one of his military expeditions in the far east, 

The list of wives differs in different sources; their name and 
number is not always the same. Our source-books the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas differ widely in this respect. We shall, there- 
fore, collect all accounts bearing on the subject and then reducing 
the number so obtained by the process of elimination subject these 
accounts to a critical analysis. 

Account of Krsna’s wives: The Puranas are works of ancient His- 
tory and strangely enough many? of them contain a vivid account 
of the event of the marriage of 16100 wives by Krsna as a result 
of a military expedition towards the Far East (The modern Assam). 
The story about the same event is described in the various Purà- 
nas : “Earth had a son named Narakasura* who was the ruler of 
Pragjyotisa (Assam). He stole the ear-rings of Aditi, the mother 
Goddess. On the complaint of Indra, Krsna went to Pragjyotisa- 
pura to recover the ear-rings. Krsna killed Narakasura and mar- 
ried 16100 daughters of Naraka” (PP. U. K. 276). Yet another ver- 
sion (Bh. P. X. 59. 42) shows : “The Lord slew in Pragjyotisapura 
Mura and Naraka who had capturedsixteen thousand one hundred 
maidens whom Krsna liberated ‘and married later on.” It may be 
observed that the two accounts are quite inconsistent. According 
to one account they were the daughters of Naraka; according to 
another they were the captive daughters of Gods and men. Now 
the only question to be examined is regarding the historicity® of the 
event. The story looks quite fictitious, as Naraka according to this 
story is said to have stolen divine ear-rings. 


1. Mbh. 1.67.54. “The Apsaras referred to previously became the sixteen 
thousand wives of Vasudeva in the mortal world.” 

2. Sri Ghosa in Indo-Aryan literature and culture (P.200) says **The Tale of his 
16000 wives and all that is said about that multitude. whether individually 


or in gross, are so far removed from the natural that I reject them alto- 
gether as unreliable data....” ८ 


3. VP. IV. 16.19; V. 28; Bhp. 1,11. 30; X. 80.17; X1,.6.18 19; X, 59. 42. 
4: Narakasura, according to the Dictionary of the folklore and Hindu Mythology, is 


— an elephant who outdid the evils of all the other Asuras carrying off the 
daughters of men and Gods. 


M.L. Sen while discussing the historicity of. the Narakasura event in his 
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Detailed account of Krsna's eight wives isalso available in 
the Bh. P. Krsna's marriage with Rukmini is mentioned in the 
Mbh, V. P., H. V. and Bhp. etc. Rukmini the daughter of the king 
of Vidarbha was carried away by Krsna on an expression of her 
desire to marry him. Jāmbavatī was married to Krsna, vide the 
Syamantaka episode which also records the marriage of Krsna with 
Satyabhama the daughter of Satrajit. Besides Krsna's marriage 
with Kalindi and four others is celebrated in the BAP. Kalindt 
was a river goddess who herself begged Krsna to marry her. 
Nagnajit, king of Kosala, had a daughter who was wedded to 
Krsna after he tamed the seven sacred bulls. Srutakirti, the prin- 
cess of Kekayas, also offered herself to Krsna. Similarly, Krsna 
married Bhadra, Madri or Haimavati. 


NAMES AND NUMBER OF WIVES RECORDED IN 
THE SOURCE BOOKS 


All the source-books of Krsnacarita refer to a vast number 
of Krsna's wives in one way or the other. The statement given 
hereunder shows the discrepancy about the names and number of 
wives wedded by him :— 


TABULAR STATEMENT SHOWING NAMES OF THE 
WIVES OF KRSNA 


Reference to source-books 
S.N. Names शश. M.P. V.P.V. Dbh. PP. A.P. L.P. H.V. Mbh. HV 


UK 
34, 47 28-32 1V.276 XII 69 118 18 162 
233-34 13-4 94 38- 31 66 07 7 


--- --. — —ZZ — — — 


1. Rukmini — — c 
— X X x X X — 


2. Satya — rites पा 


and teachings, Vol II, P 71-80 jumps to a hurried 
lies at the root of Krsna’s marrying so vast 
uces the reason that during the 


Kuru-War.” It is probable that the slaying of Narakasura by Krsna is a 


historic fact. 
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S.N. Names शा. M.P. V.P.V. Dbh. PP. A.P. L.P. H.V. Mbh. HV 
3. Satya- 
DhinsL A SOX TX, x X X = 
4. Jambavati — 5 wer ONS oi 
5. Rohini” — X — X X X X X — — 
ES ee > X X x x — -- 
7. Sudevā -- x Xx 2 2200 2९ X x x 
8. Madri => = x x X x XIEX 
9. Susilà = Se | M MEX I XS SX 
10. Kalindi — — em SS > ES — 
11. Mitra- 
vnda — — x ml S Sse p 
12. Laksmana — — — TX ८ — x = 
13. Jalahasini — X X X X X X — x — 
14. Subhima — — x X X X X X x — 
15. Gandhari x — X XxX x Xx — = 
16. Kaugalya x — x X X X X X X x 
17. Vijayà x = x X X X X X X X 
18. Bhadra x १९ EX Se XU X. X x 
19. Prasvà- 
pini x x x X X X X X X x 
20. Vratini x x x X X X X x x x 
21. Kaikeyi x x x X X X X xX x 
22. Caruha- 
sini x x = x X x X X X x 
28. Nagnajiti x X .X XES Xt X o — x  — 
24. Upasa- 
mga x x x 6S. 96 P$ — XEXE K X 
25. Kausik > x xX X X X XXX X 
26. Suta 
Soma x KK DRE EU 5 X 
21. Yaudhist- 
hiri X x x x x x X x x x 
28. Hemavati x >. x v4 ES 5q X x< — x 
29. Pauravi x X X X X X X x X — 
30. Sudattà x X EX X X X x — x — 
31. Bhamini x x x — X x x — x — 
32. Satrajiti x x x XC X «c x 
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The Process of Elimination 


unrealistic it would become clear that Kr 
wife. This is explained as follows :— 


I. 


If recourse is taken to eliminate the names which look quite 
$na had wedded only one 


16100 number is quite unreal in the light of the glaring dis- 
crepancy observed already, viz. one source-book says that 
they were the daughters of Narakasura while the other says 
that they were the daughters of Devas and kings captured 
by him. 

In regard to the remaining eight wives, an examination 
of the tabular statement would show that this number is also 
not real excepting Rukmini, who was legally married to him. 
The source books differ widely in the matter of numbers and 
names; most of the names appear only as qualitative epithets 
i.e. सत्या, सुदेवा, सुशीला, लक्ष्मणा, विजया, भद्रा, सुदत्ता, भामा, etc. The 
following names are often associated with Krsna but 
require special scrutiny. These a e (1) Rukmini (2) Satya- 
bhama (3) Jambavati. The last two are connected with the 
general episode the historicity of which has been challenged.1 
Satyabhama does appear in the Vana Parva and H.V. of the 
Mahabharata but these references are thought to be interpola- 
tions. Besides there are reasonable grounds to eliminate both 
these names as well. This leaves only Rukmini in the field 
who was duly married by Krsna and from whom he got 
children who played an active part in the history of that age. 


Some Additional Arguments 


1. 


1. 


Sons born of other wives unlike that of Rukmint never take 
any active part in Krsna’s life-story. (2) Satyabhama and Jam- 
bavati are associated with Erene oniy * ho jets ihe 

hārata which are taken to be quite later (Vanaparva, 
Me and H.V) (3) The epic Mahabharata 1. 67. 
54 56 strengthens the view that Krsna had only one wife 
Rukmini because it separates Rukmini as the incarnation of 
Laksmi and not the other wives. (4) The Mbh. at V.CXVII 
17 -18 further hints out Krspa as a monogamist where it has 


Gri. Ed, H.V. Vol. l. pp. 793, M.L. Sen Lord Krsna and B. Chatterjee 
ri. , H.V. . be 
Krsna Carita. 
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enlisted Krsna with the known monogamists of the age e.g., 


Rama, Nala, Satyavan, etc. 


Mystery behind the number of Krsra’s wives 


The Puranas and the epics are full of many mythological, 
symbolic and allegorical accounts. The orientalists always attempt 
to seek new meanings and new explanations about these accounts. 
Here are some such attempts to solve the mystery behind the 
Puranic myth of the number of 16108 wives of Krsna. 


(1) Mr. N.V. Thadani (The mystery of the Mahabharata Vol. V. 
PP. 812-43) says “‘sixteen thousand wives of Krsna are said 
to have plunged into Sarasvati and been transformed into 
Apsaras. Sarasvati is Prakrti! characterized by the energy of 
heart and Apsara is a form of Prakrti (Apsara). Number six- 
teen refers to the mind and the senses of knowledge and ac- 
tion and their objects, and Nyàya and Vai$esika—all of 
which hold to Prakrti as the chief creator of life—corres- 
pond to their character. The number hundred, thousand or 
hundred thousand, refers to something indefinitely large. 

Hence the sixteen. thousand wives of Krsna are the different 

forms of Prakrti! characterized by the energy of the mind and 

the senses; the idea of a gopi or a cowhérdess beloved of 

Krsna is the same. In this relation, we have shown that the 

relation between Purusaand Prakrti is said to correspond to 

that between husband and wife and so Krsna (God) has six- 
teen thousand Gopis or forms of Prakrti for his wives." 

According to Kosambi Krspa's wives originally represented 

local mother goddesses (Kosambi, P. 28. Myth and Reality). 

9. F.S. Growse (Mathura, P. 66) while discussing the vexing 
point of Krsna’s marriage with 16100 girls and getting a 

_ hundred and eighty thousand sons out of them says: ‘“These 
extravagant numbers are merely intended to indicate the wide 
diffusion and power of the great Yadava clan." 

4. Yogic interpretations : The Yogis say that sixteen thousand and 
one hundred nerves get united at a place near Susumna. It 
is considered necessary for the Yogis to control them. Krsna, 
agreat Yogi, had full control over his bodily nerves and 


bo 


1. S.P. Prabhasa Khanda, says that the sixteen thousand wives of Krsna 
represent the multiple forms of the sixteen kalas of moon. qaei मतः कृष्ण: 
कलारूपास्तु ता: स्मृताः d 
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hence he was said to b 


€ the husband (Master-lord) of sixteen 
thousand nerves (later 


On thought to be wives). 

5. Philosophically, the wives of Krsna are the manifold forms of 
Prakrti. The fact that Krsna married eight wives represents 
that Krgna, the Lord of the universe, became wedded to the 
eight-fold energies of Prakrti.! These eight energies are : (a) 
Rukmini is Mila Prakrti, (b) Jambavaty is Mahat or Universal 
Mind, (c) Satyabhama is Ahathkara, (d) Kalindi is Akaéa- 
sound, (e) Mitravinda is Vàyu (touch), (f) Satya or Nagnajiti 
is Agni or fire, (g) Bhadra is Ap (Taste or water), (h) Laksma- 
na is Ksiti (Smell). The last named one represents the 
Spiritual Energy of Earth. 


6. According to a Symbolic interpretation all the eight wives of 
Krsna are his Vibhutis. Rukmint is sattva; Satyabhama rajas; 
Jambavati tamas; Kalindi the Ganges; Haimavati the Hima- 
layas; Srutakirti the Sümaveda; Nágnajiti the naked soul; and 
Bhadrà the peace of God. 


न्य 


Krsnopanisad speaks about the wives of Krsna as representing 
the Vidyà constituting the 16000 Rks of the Vedas and 108 
Upanisads (K. Upanigad. 13) भ्रष्टावष्टसहस्रे दे शताधिक्या: स्त्रियस्तथा | 
ऋचोपनिपदस्ता वे ब्रह्मरूपा ऋच: स्त्रियः । 


8. Gopala Tapini Upanisad (43) speaks about only Rukmini the 
wife of Krsna as primeval Nature: कृष्णात्मिका जगत्कर्त्री मूलप्रकृती 
रुक्मिणी । 


The number sixtecn thousand onehundred and eight of wives 
which Krsna is said to have married is really something which is 
quite fantastic and extravagantly fanciful. It is against all canons 
of morality and social order prevailing in any age. Why then is the 
Lord credited to possess so many wives? As has been already 
discussed, the number 16108 can only be assigned some symbolic 
and mystic meaning. ‘They all are the multitudinous es 
Eightfold Prakrti according to an interpretation fs 00 
most plausible. Besides, one more philosophical pn can be DRE 
ped showing that He (Krsna) is the husband of a i eee e 
weaker sex in the society. Thus this vast See % ee 
with hidden mystic meanings was connected we Hs r j E 
prove that He was the Lord of all the ladiesof the wor 


I. P.P.P.K. 70.9. प्रष्टौ प्रकृतय: पुण्या: प्रधानाः कृष्णवल्लभा; | 
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ofall men, (the second makes the first inevitable). This is ap 
Krsna, the supreme, but the historic Krsna was only posses Ri 
one wife, Rukmini, who after his identification with the e» us 
Visnu came to be represented with eight-fold Prakrti which b als 
depicted in the symbolic representation of Laksmi endo T also 
eight attendants. : wed with 





KALIDASA’S VISION OF THE CLOUD IN HIS 
MEGHADUTA 


DHARMENDRA Kumar Gupta 


The Meghadiita’s cloud figures as an immortal character in 
Kalidgsa’s poesy. Apart from the natural phenomenon it represents, 
the cloud in his lyrical poem appears before us as a living soul 
throbbing with human emotions and sobbing in human sorrows. 
The great visionary in Kalidasa has invested it with a distinct 
personality which impresses us for its sensitive reactions to things 
emotional in human life. The poet, before he chose on his Yaksa’s 
behalf the monsoon cloud of the Ramagiri as a messenger to the 
love-lorn Yaksi at the city of Alaki.on the Himalayas, was fully 
aware of the responsible nature of the job of conveying a message, 
and was also conscious of the defective nature of the device of 
employing a cloud, a mere congeries of smoke, fire, water and air, 
as a messenger. This is why he has cared to offer an apology for 
that, and the apology is the almost demented condition of the 
Yaksa in separation. A man stricken with love, he has said, is 
unable to discriminate between the sentient and the insentient (5).2 
The apology offered is convincing, and it has been conceded, 
though with some inhibition, by as severe a critic as Bhamaha.* 

Even if there were no apology offered for the device, the 
things would have been as appealing as they are now for the simple 
reason that the cloud appears in the poem as T living being endo- 
wed with sensitive mind and a feeling heart. T he poet has in fact 
enrobed it through his Yaksa in a personality which is distinct and 
i lved on it the delicate task. Clo- 
independent, before he has devo i ee A 
thed in this personality, ke is no longer a ee Sayed ea p 
certain physical elements; instead, leis a creatu 


inafter, refers to the verse number 
ithin brackets, here and hereina b n 
S MN me the Sahitya Akademi edition (ed. S. L. De, New Delhi, 1957) 
of the work. 


2. Qf. Kauydlamkara (ed. Devendranath Sharma, Patna, 1952), T. 42-4. 
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human being with sharp intelligent faculties fully capable of dis. 
charging the difficult and delicate duty assigned to him And itis 
significant that the Yaksa, before requesting him to Carry his 
message to his beloved, pays him his obeisance with the offer of 
fresh kufaja blossoms and directs to him his sweet words of welcome 
(4) and of praise (6-9, 15). Again, he addresses him asa friend 
(22, 38, 96, 97) and a brother (91, 110), and refers, in his elabo- 
rate entreaty to him, to his own wife, the Yaksi, as his (the.cloud’s 
bhratrjaya, *brother's wife’ (10), and sakhi, ‘friend? (75, 85, 91). 

One of the important aspects of his personality is his high 
lineage; the Yaksa traces his birth to the world-renowned line of 
the Puskaravartakas, (6), the large clouds born, according to a 
mythological legend, from the wings of the mountains which were 
cut off by Indra.? His glorious family line is fittingly matched with 
his equally dignified social status, for he is the chief executive 
officer of Indra, the rain-god (6). The high birth and the eminent 
position he enjoys in social life render him worthy of the trust the 
Yaksa so confidently reposes in him. 


Besides, the cloud has other qualities too to his credit. He is 
active and smart; he can fly in the heights of the sky at good speed. 
He commands 2 great skill in arts and in particular in music, and 
this makes him attractive and endearing to all. He is, above all, 
kamarupa, one who could assume any form at will(6). This quality 
lends him the rare property of flexibility and adaptability to all 
conditions, and enables him to become elusive in an hour of need. 
Thus, he could take the form of a flower-cloud in order to besprin- 
kle with flowers his favourite god Skanda at Devagiri (43) or the 
form of his own reflected image in order to enter near Ujjayini into 
the waters of the river Gambhira (40). Again, he could easily con- 
vert his physical form into a flight of steps with a view to facilitating 
Parvati’s pleasure movements on the mount Kailgsa (60) or assume 
the form of long thin lines of smoke to escape from the seven- 
storeyed mansions of the plutocrats through their Jatticed windows 
after having spoiled the wall-paintings therein (68). In order to 
effect his soft-landing, he could even reduce his huge body to the 
size of a young elephant (78). His being a kamarupa is not merely 
a poetical description; it is rather a real and a living phenomenon 


I. In keeping with Kalidasa's poetic concept of the cloud, I have hencefor- 


ward used for him (the cloud) the masculine personal pronoun. 
2. Cf. Visnupurana, Wilson's Trans., p. 231. 
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Kalidasa’s vision of the Cloud in his Meghadita 4 
in his nature. We can ver well : 
tly changing not only its ma ae Ge see ee 
its mood and behaviour in the infinite vault of the sky. : 
Pee an hile rep ES the physical form of the cloud the poet 
tantly kept in view his kámarüpa character, and this has 

reueg into a grand variety show in the work with the cloud in 
his myriad forms as the leading figure. The poetic vision of Kāli- 
dasa has drawn a number of miniature paintings ot his numerous 
forms, and there is perhaps no aspect of his personality which 
could have escaped its notice. The cloud’s dark but glossy face 
gets a prominent representation in almost all his pictures, but the 
background and the setting always differ, and this has necessitated 
the use of differing lines and shades of colours in imagery in the 
form of varied standards for similitude. Thus, the swarthy and 
presumably vertically stretched cloud with the multi-coloured rain- 
bow haloing him in the background has been gracefully visioned as 
the cowherd Krsna wearing around his head the rich ‘motley plu- 
mage of a peacock’ (15). His large and longish body spread out in 
a slanting position over the slopes of the Himalayas has on the 
other hand been fancied as the stretched out feet of the lord Visnu 
ready to bind the demon Bali (57). A thick and dark mass of cloud, 
which is neither longish nor tall in appearance, has, when looked 
at from a distance, been appropriately conceived more than once 
asa dark wild elephant (2, 51, 78). Thus, the cloud settling on the 
Ramagiri peak has been viewed by the Yaksa as an elephant in 
sportive rage stooping to strike at the river bank with his tusk (2). 
The cloud, on the other hand, which droops over the lofty Maha- 
kala temple at Ujjayini and is tinged red with the crimson of the 
setting sun, has been aptly portrayed as the dark elephant-hide, 
tainted red with fresh blood, worn by the lord Siva during his cos- 
mic dance (36). 

The long and glossy 
another standard for the pour 
falling form (18). The cloud laden 
कक ae over the lofty palaces of Alaka bears resem- 
blance to a damsel’s tresses of hair interwoven with a net of ue 
lliant pearls (63). The simile appears in its Me E A Ate 
portrait of the Yaksint whose curly hair that ७ scatte ; 


i i he palm ofher hand 
has partially covered, her face resting on the 
prerii che limeness ci a curly and confused line of clouds enshro 


uding the bright, full moon (81). 


locks of hair ol a maiden appear as 
k cloud in his stretched out and 


with heavy drops of transpar- 
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Some of the pictures of the cloud have apparently been drawn 
as if focused from a long distance. In such pictures the figure of 
the cloud appears in a smaller but darker and thicker form. Thus, 
a large amorphous fragment of the cloud hung on the snow-clad 
cliff of the Himalaya mountain appears in a nicely-drawn picture 
as a thick mass of mud dug by, and slung on the horn of, Siva’s 
white bull, Nandin (52). Similarly, a cloud gently gliding round 
the high slopes of the white mountain Kaildsa has been aptly 
visioned as the dark-coloured mantle loosely thrown, and waving, 
over the shoulders of the white-complexioned Balarama (59). 

All these pictures have been sketched as if viewed by the poet 
from the su. face of the earth. There are, however, a few others 
which have been visualised and portrayed from above the region 
of the clouds. These, imagined to be kenned by the heavenly beings 
from afar, present an aerial view of the vast landscape spotted in 
the centre with the figure of the cloud. Thus, the dark cloud settled 
on the summit of themountain Amrakita, the vast expanse of which 
is covered with mango groves laden with ripe yellow fruits all 
around, is viewed from afar and visioned by the divine couples as 
the dark nipple of the Earth's plump and palish breast (18). The 
dense mass of cloud floating over the Mahakala temple is taken by 
Siva’s attendants stationed high in the sky to be their master’s dark- 
spotted neck (33). The celestial Gandharvas, viewing similarly 
from a distance his figure in a mass form bent down upon the shin- 
ing waters of the river Carmanvati in order to quench its thirst, 
take it to be a big sapphire gem strung in the middle toa long 
necklace of pearls (46). Once we have the cloud’s close-up also, 
drawn from above, in his horizontally longish form bentdown upon 
the bright waters of the Ganga; the shade of his swarthy and long- 
ish form has been fancied here as the dark river Yamuna uniting 
with the white stream of Ganga and presenting the view of the 
famous Prayaga confluence much before its actual location (51). 

Some of his pictures drawn by the poet are marked by an 
elaborate representation of minute detail of the natural phenomena 
attendant upon his appearance in the sky. One such portrait which 
in fact is meant to depict the lofty palaces of the city of Alaka 
finely details the paraphernalia of the sky-licking lines of clouds. 
The simile comparing the tall palaces with the clouds floating aloft 
though highly poetical, is deeply real. 1f the palaces, pens the 
poet, have beautiful and bright damsels peeping through their 
windows, the clouds have the streaks of lightning flashing through 
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mas gei figure; if the walls of the palaces are tastefully decorated 

with frescoes in different colours, the clouds are finally adorned with 


mulco eS rainbow lines; if the palaces are resounded with the 
music of the tabors, the clouds rumble in deep and sonorous voice 
(and thereby create music); 


EENES and if the palaces have j d 
ment shining in all splendours, the clouds have the CR d ite 
e Pm which is lustrous and glossy (64). At another place, 
the poet fancies (through his Yaksa) the cloud's figure with the 
intermittingly glimmering lightning to be the peak of the Yaksint’s 
pleasure-mountain paved with sapphire gems and nicely lined with 
golden plantain trees (74). 
E The cloud has been depicted in most of the above pictures 
in his stationary form. There are, however, some pictures which 
represent his figure in a conspicuously mobile form. In these pain- 
tings also the poet has taken care to be accurate in delineating his 
natural colour and form. In one of such pictures, the large mass of 
cloud, being carried away in the heights by a strong wind, is des- 
cribed as taken by the innocent Siddha women to be a mountain 
peak being flown away by the hurricane (14). The mobile aspect of 
the cloud is to be greatly loved by the Yaksa who would hardly 
allow him to be static or lingering on the way. The sorrowful lover 
requests him over and again to move on at swift pace and not to 
tarry at any point for long (16, 19, 20, 22, 38, 78). The only long 
break he allows him is that to be observed at Ujjayini, a city 
which, though much away from the straight line from Ramagiri to 
Alaka, he must visit in order to play with the sportive eyes of its 
womenfolk (27). This special consideration for the city might well 
reflect the poet’s own emotional attachment to the place born of 
a long and happy association with it. 

The musical aspect of the cloud deserves a separate mention. 
The deep and sonorous thunder of the cloud has close resemblance 
to the sweet music of the tabor (64). The Yaksa requests the 
friendly cloud to complement the god Siva’s music by producing a 
deep, rumbling sound, like that of a tabor, resounding in the 
mountain caves, to make it to accompany the ballad sung un the 
glory of the great god by the Kinnara ladies in the Himalayas 
and to be in tune with the sweet sound of the bamboos filled with 
air (56). The louder and the deeper thunder of the PE pe Dec 
equated to the sound of the larger drum known as dus ¢ e y 
Thus, the cloud has once been called upon to ps ` 3 une me 
of the large pataha drum beaten on the occasion of the evening 
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worship at the Mahakala temple (34). 

It is under the cover of the dense clouds that the abhisdrikas 
move to meet their lovers at night, and they have, therefore, to 
brave the loud thunders of the clouds who become more vocifer- 
ous when they are heavy with waters. Sympathetic to the plight 
of the timid abhisarikas, the Yaksa takes care to caution the cloud 
not to frighten them away with his thundrous uproar. He rather 
asks him to guide them through their dark path with occasional 
flashes of lightning (37).1 In case, however, the Apsarases in 
the Himalayas tease him and detain him long and he finds it 
difficult to get rid of them, he must of necessity scare them away 
and proceed on his journey (61). At the end when he reaches his 
(Yaksa’s) palace in Alakà, says the separated lover, and finds per- 
chance his beloved Yaksi reposing in sound slumber after prolon- 
ged sleeplessness, he should avoid disturbing her with his thunder, 

est she should be deprived of his company she might perhaps be 
enjoying in a dream (94). He should, when she has had her full 
sleep, gently awaken her with cool breeze wafting fresh drops of 
drizzling water, and then convey his message to her in a low and: 
melodious voice (95). 

An important aspect of the cloud’s personality is his dischar- 
ging rain water. Emitting the water makes him lighter (even as 
shedding tears makes the human heart lighter), and accelerates 
his speed (19), and itis for this reason that the Yaksa asks him to 
lighten his burden by showering water and to proceed at a swifter 
pace. The rain-drops, especially the first of the season, have a 
pleasing and soothing effect on the people. The Yaksa tells his 
cloud friend that the courtesans, weary on account of their having 
incessantly waved the chowries over their lords and afflicted with 
nail-marks on their limbs, would, when comforted with his cool 
and soft rain-drops, cast their loving glances on him (the cloud) 
(85). These drops have a soothing effect on the heat-scorched Earth 
also which on her first contact with them expresses her joy by 
emitting a sweet fragrance from her bosom (42). 

The rain-drops have more than once been referred to in the 
work as symbolising tears shed by human beings in sorrow and in 
sympathy (12, 90). The cloud has been described by the poet as 
Grdrantaratman ‘one whose inner self is wet (with tears)? and hence 
who is ‘possessed of a compassionate heart" (karundoytti) (90). 


1. Cf. Rlusamhara (Ghowkhamba ed., 1962), IT. 10, 
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Human attributes haves 


० skilfully been interwoven with the 
texture of the cloud? 


n expressing 


६९७ affection for his dear friend, the 


mountain Ramagiri, whom he meets after one full cycle of a year, 
and in hugging him in close embrace and then in bidding him 
adieu (12). His human behaviour reveals itself in his light-hearted, 
as in his sober, mood also, and we notice him sportively 
as a light-hearted lover, in joyful play with the curious a 
lous glances of the belles of the towns on his way (27). 
He plays asa lover a double role; he is simultaneously a 
sincere and a pretentious lover—sincere to one, the lightning and 
pretentious to many, the numerous rivers. The lightning always 
lives with him (40) in the heights of the sky, and the rivers are his 
beloveds in separation, grown thin and emaciated and languishing 
in the depths of the earth below. His constant company with the 
lightning, his chief love, has been beautifully conceived as the result 
of the blessing the Yaksa bestows on him in anticipation of his do- 
ing the favour of communicating his message to the Yaksint (111). 
The metaphor of the rivers as his beloveds in separation has been 
finely pursued by the poet who describes the cloud as their daksina 
(courteous and clever) lover. The fond lover now drinks up the 
watery mouth of the river Vetravati with her swinging billows 
forming her eyebrows (24) and now cases his amorous P E 
the Nirvindhya slowly gliding onas ifin delirium (the nm e 
waters of the stream with the birds sweetly warbling exiis icum 
has been fancied here as the girdle strings making a RETE 
ling sound, and the whirlpool that appeared on as pe i ie à 
represented as her navel region) (28). Again, t Š ee cs 
enriches, with delight and affluence, his uem perfice (29), 
had turned pale and es NT dm Gambhrrá entering, 
and indulgesiin ign Ur id and raptured watery 
as his own reflected image, into her pu Es ded eut 
The last-mentioned river 
heart (40-1). The : ] casting her playful glances under the 
fied here as a graceful damse वि A GUN orn NOS 
pretext of the tremulous movem hem of her watery garment of: 
stream, and holding in sport em m of a heavily inclined bough 
bluish hue by her hand in iad aa Her watery garment having 
of the cane growing on Pa F the banks, the gay lover in the 
slipped down from her hips, š 


indulging, 
nd tremu- 
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cloud is excited to remove the garment a little more, and is detain. 
ed there for a while. 

Only a lover can feel the pulse of another’s love and can 
sympathise with him in his hour of distraction. The poet’s repre. 
sentation of the cloud as a lover has a meaning in this context. But, 
then, a lover may be lost in his own love, and forget his friend's, 
The Yaksa apprehends this, and it is for this reason that he pleads 
with him to remain mindful and unswerving, for, as he strongly 
impresses upon him, true friends, once they have accepted a task 
to accomplish for those they love, do not tarry in the matter (38 : 
mandayante na khalu suhrdam abhyupetarthakrtyah). 

The poet is conscious of the psychological impact the sight 
of a friendly cloud makes on the hearts of living beings and in par- 
cular on the human heart. It was at the sight of a cloud that closely 
embraced a mountain peak on the first day of the Asadha month 
that the Yaksa, who had patiently braved eight long months in 
separation from his beloved, suddenly feels distracted and helpless 
(2). The sight of a cloud deeply affects the mind even of one 
who is in sweet: company of his beloved; not to speak of those 
who are languishing in separation! ? The appearance in the sky 
of the first monsoon clouds makes the separated lovers to set out, 
if they are free to, on their homeward journey, and gives in conse- 
quence their beloveds at home a solid assurance of their love's 
return (8). The Yaksa is conscious of this welcome aspect of the 
cloud; and he, therefore, asks him to introduce himself to his 
beloved as **one who with his loving voice urges those away from 
their home to hurry back" (96 : yo vrndani tvarayati pathi sramyatam 

prositanam). 

The sight of a cloud is welcome for other reasons too. The 
female flower-gatherers (fuspalavts) in the groves of the city of 
Vidisa feel overjoyed to stand under a fresh cloud's cool shade (26). 
The belles of Ujjayini and Da$apura look at his noble figure with 
keen curiosity and immense delight (27, 35, 47), whilethe innocent 
peasant women of the countryside shower their sweet affection on 
him, for he assures them of a rich crop (16). 

Not only the human beings but other creatures also are sen- 
sitive to his fascinating influence. The cataka bird is unable to con- 


l. Cp. meghaloke bhavati sukhino’ py anyathaertti cetah | 
3 kanthaslesapranayini jane kim punar ditrasamsthe || 
also Op. Riusamnhdra YI. 4; Vikramorvasiya IV. 7-11. 
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at his aighi (0), anal hati e (9). The cranes, it is said, conceive 

> Ing-geese when they hear his pleasant 
sound, are urged by a strong desire to visit the Manasa lake, their 
retreat for the rains (11).! The happiest at his sight is perhaps the 
peacock which begins to dance in tune with the cloud’s music that 
resounds in the mountain caves (44). 

The enchanting influence of the cloud is widely felt on the 
trees and creepers and other plants. The kadamba flowers open their 
hearts, as it were, at his soft and soothing touch (25) and the 
yithika (Juhi) plants, when gently sprayed over with his fresh drizz- 
les, become green with joy (26). The wild udumbara fruits mellow 
at his soft touch attended by a cool breeze (42). The mushrooms 
here and there stand in attention as it were to hear their master’s 
commanding voice (11). 

The poet has a sensitive eye for various natural phenomena 
and a sensitive ear for their sweet music, and he has through his 
supreme poetic vision given a forceful expression to his tender 
feelings with regard to them. Of the varied and myriad phenomena 
of nature, the cloud has made a special appeal on his heart for his 
moving beauty and inspiring character. He through his immortal 
Yaksa chooses him as a messenger, and immortalises him. He in- 
vests him with life and clothes him ina personality which comm- 
ands a variety and a charm that make him allthe more human 
and sensitive to human sufferings. No one among those innumer- 
able poets who imitated his poeticaldevice could produce a messen- 
ger so life-like and so effective. 


1. Cp. Vikramorvasiya IV- 30. 
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KALIDASA AND SHAKESPEARE— 
THEIR COMMON DRAMATIC TRADITION: 


URMI B. GUPTA 


The comparative study of any literature has its own value 
in the sense that it gives a new and wider perspective and a 
better understanding of the culture and traditions of different 
regions and languages. It opens the field of critical and analytical 
approach to literatures and authors. Sanskrit literature and its 
comparative study in the late nineteenth century is an example of 
this method which not only unfolded a new field of comparative 
philology but brought before the world a rich literary and cultural 
heritage of the past consisting of the Vedas, Upanisads, Epics, 
Puranas, Mahakavyas and also great Sanskrit works composed by 
the masters like Bhasa, Kalidasa, Südraka, Bhavabhüti, Harga, 
etc. À comparative study of the dramatic traditions of the classical 
Sanskrit and the Elizabethan period in England could possibly 
produce similar results, Undoubtedly, during these two periods, 
though separated by many centuries, drama reached its highest 
point of development both in India and England. It seems the 
words of Nicoll **this is the period which created our greatest 
national treasure, a treasure which has become the heritage of all 
mankind”, are applicable not only to the Elizabethan but the Sans- 
krit drama as well. 

These two rich dramatic traditions, in two far away lands and 
in two completely different ages, flowered independently, and yet 
there seems to be some basic common link between the two. A 
possible reason for this can be that both these periods are marked 
by a Renaissance; when the two countries reached their highest 
land-mark in social, political and literary spheres. Maybe the cir- 
cumstances were such that the poets reacted in a similar manner, 
so much so that one felt each had borrowed from the other or had 
influenced the other, which Obviously is not the case. Probably, 


*  Thisisa part of the Study made at the Shakespeare Institute, Department 
of English, University of Birmingham, 
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this is the reason why Shakespeare has been so popular on the 
Indian stage and has influenced the revival of the theatre here in 
the late 19th century. It appears that through Shakespeare, once 
again we were attracted towards our own poetic Sanskrit drama. 
It is on account of this common ground between the Elizabethan 
and the Sanskrit plays, probably, that Kalidasa is called Indian 
Shakespeare and vice versa. It would, therefore, be quite fruitful 
not only to trace the similarities between these two dramatic tradi- 
tions but also to come to an understanding of their greatness which 
can thereby bridge the gap between the East and the West and 
lead us on to a drama more subtle and appealing. 

Basically, this common ground between the plays of Shakes- 
peare and those of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti, results from 
certain elements of the dramatic formula, e.g. the development of 
the plot, the delineation of characters from all the strata of society, 
the mixture of prose and poetry, the variety of speech, poetic fancy 
and imagination, the pantomime, song, melodramatic atmosphere, 
etc. That is why, probably, Mid-Summer Nights Dream has been 
so popular in India, and the Mrcchakatika seems to be breathing 
the atmosphere of the Elizabethan stage. In both these dramas, 


which are full of fantasy and gaiety, destiny plays animportant part 


and we find a rare combination of gods and mortals, princes and 
traders, fairies from folklore and mythological deities. Similarly 
the frequent simultaneous use of the natural and the supernatural 
elements of colloquial prose, and the lyrical verse of easy dialogue 
and the most artificial poetry, give both these dramatic writings 
their unusual charm. This poetic quality of the Shakespearean and 
the Sanskrit plays is really one of the most remarkable features 
through which the realities of life, the human nature, the sorrows 
and sufferings, the mental conflicts, etc., are all expressed in a 
remarkably sensitive and significant manner. It is the exquisite 
poetry of their works more than the technique of Marlow and 
Shakespeare as well as of great Sanskrit playwrights like Bhasa, 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Südraka, that has made them live through 
the ages. Both portray court life and yet express popular senti- 


ment. 

But i 
have some very interesting 
drama. Bharata's Natyasastra 
of dramaturgy and theatrica 
which are also found in Elizab 


n the field of dramatic technique also the Sanskrit plays 
features common to the Shakespearean 
describes in detail a number of rules 
l conventions or dramatic devices, 
ethan plays such as conventions of 
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invisibility, soliloquy, asides, plays within plays, off-stage voices, 
song, dance, background music, overheard conversations, and 
symbolic costumes. The similarity of the structure of Acts in these 
plays is another common feature worth noting; the prologue or 
‘viskambhaka’ of Sanskrit plays finds more or lesss similar counter- 
part in Shakespeare’s plays. Similarly, the Shakespearean romantic 
comedy can find surprising and fascinating echo inthe Sanskrit 
plays like Malavikagnimitra and Svapnavasavadatta. 

Undoubtedly, along with these common features there are 
many important differences too regarding the spirit and philosoph- 
ies of the two traditions. While the Elizabethan drama is con- 
flict-oriented, the Sanskrit drama seeks to evolve through Rasa, a 
kind of bliss and harmony. Similarly, while the Shakespearean 
plays are realistic in the sense that the suffering expressed in them 
is physical and distressing, the Sanskrit plays are more idealistic and 
fate predominates over human actions and life. Or on a different 
level can be compared the Vidügaka of Sanskrit plays and the 
Jester of Shakespearean plays, where the former presents kindlier 
humorous pictures, the latter has the combination of satire and 
humour. But these and many other differences, vital as they are, 
only make this comparative study a really exciting and challenging 
adventure, requiring serious critical effort to investigate, sift and 
evaluate the entire material. As itis not possible to discuss here in 
detail all the aspects of the entire Elizabethan and classical Sans- 
krit drama, an attempt is being made, therefore, to concentrate on 
some of the basic elements common to both the traditions, parti- 
cularly in Kalidasa and Shakespeare who certainly are the best 
representatives of their respective periods. 

Much has been said about Kalidasa and Shakespeare and yet 
a lot more remains to be said because literature is like a fathomless 
ocean, the deeper one goes the greater becomes one’s quest. But 
one thing we all know is that Shakespeare’s plays have been very 
popular on Indian stage and Abhijnana-Sakuntala of Kalidasa has had 
a very wide appeal in the West. As already mentioned, there are 
many reasons for the kinship between these two, but it is appropri- 
ate that this study confines itself only to themes, characterisation, 
aesthetic considerations, poetic qualities and some other general 
aspects. 

From the thematic point of view, the last Romances of Shake- 
speare (Pericles, Gymbeline, Tempest, Winter's Tale) are very near to 
most of the Sanskrit plays, particularly, Kalidasa’s plays which have 
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similar themes of love, separation and reunion. According to rules 
of Sanskrit dramaturgy, the plays should end happily. Thus we 
have no tragedies or comedies in the strict sense of the term, but 
plays which may be called tragi-comedies. Here the theme can 
be serious, where the hero and heroine might have to undergo 
misfortunes and sufferings, and get separated from each other but 
ultimately they are reunited and live happily ever-after. In this 
respect, the Vikramorvasiya and the Abhijnana-Sakuntala of Kalidasa 
can be compared generally to all the four Romances of Shakespeare, 
but especially the former to Pericles and the latter to the Tempest. 
In Paricles the story deals with the misfortunes of prince 
Pericles, his marriage with Thaisa, his separation from his wife 
and child, their sufferings, and finally, inthe end, the re-union of 
the husband, wife and the child, when they achieve whatever they 
wanted to lead a settled life. In the Vikramorvasiya are described the 
adventures of king Pururavas, his love with Urvasi, their marriage 
and then their separation, their sufferings in love, and finally their 
re-union along with their child (whom he had not even seen before), 
having all their wishes fulfilled to live for ever in bliss and happi- 


ness. b 
Similarly, the Tempest can be compared to the Abhijnana- 


Sakuntala. Miranda is a child of nature looked after by her father 
Prospero, as Sakuntala, a child of nature, is brought up by the 
sage Kanva. Suddenly Ferdinand appears on the scene, as does 
Dusyanta, both fall in love with the heroines at first Same and after 
a few set-backs in their love finally get married. In the dkuntala we 
have further separation of the hero and the heroine for quite some 
time till they are re-united. In the Tempest there is Do Ena 
ofthe hero and the heroine as such, but they too live thr ot d a 
acute mental agony for some time, due to the menga Por 
pero who tries to test their love. In this respect, the NE : pi = 
of the Abhijnana-Sakuntala also, besides serving as a popi UNE 
means to test the depth of love between Dorn an cm d 
Thus, these plays of Shakespeare and Kalidasa—as a 


other Sanskrit plays like Bhavabhüti's Gre kane s 
f i- dy and we have 

ithin the framework of tragi-come felici 

an eed felicity to misfortunes and troubles and vaek id aian 

E There is complete forgiveness; reconciliation an SU E 

again, vs h the heroes and heroines saying, as 1n the Sans t 

in the end wit chieved whatever we wanted and a 


ce that we have a hi ३१ 9 
playa es fulfilled, is there anything else left to be done 
our W. 
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Evidentiy, it is nothing other than the final Bharatavakya or bene- 
diction of the Sanskrit plays which confers happiness and well- 
being on the audience and the whole world. 

In this way, as far as the story element is concerned, the 
three plays of Kālidāsa and some of the plays of Shakespeare bear 
close resemblance. In spite of many other differences, they do have 
acommon thematic pattern in presenting the ups and downs of life 
with all its sweetness and sorrow. 

But there are some other features also because of which the 
11998 of Kalidasa—the Vikramorvasiya and the Abhijiana-Sakuntala 
and Shakespeare's—especially, the Tempest and Mid-summer Night?s 
Dream seem to breathe the same sort of atmosphere. These plays 
are set in the world of fantasy, magic anl romance, where Spirits, 
sylvan deities and super-natural elements play an active part in 
shaping the destiny of human characters. The heavenly nymphs and 
the forest deities constantly protect Sakuntala and are somewhat 
like Oberon and Titania, Ariel or Puck of Midsummer Night?s Dream 
and the Tempest, trying to help the true lovers. The myth of invi- 
sibility and swiftness in the movement is the gift of these spirits, 
which makes their task easy. The granting of rich garments and 
ornaments to Sakuntala by the forest deities, and later, heavenly 
nymphs carrying her away on being rejected by the king, the cast- 
ing of the veil of fog and mist in Mid-summer Wight’s Dream and the 
help rendered by Puck in the Tempest, are some such examples. 

In all these plays, we have a peculiar mixture of reality and 
illusion of the human world and ethereal existence. The romantic 
poetic drama and the folklore become one along with the elements 
of symbolism, mythology, magic and supernaturalism which create 
a happy and soothing effect. The heavenly nymphs and forest 
deities of the Abkijfiana-Sakuntala have a close bearing on the fairies 
of the folklore in Mid-Summer Night's Dream such as Titania and 
Oberon, Puck and their train and the deities from ancient mytho- 
logy blended with the realistic world of the lovers. In almost all 
the Sanskrit plays and the romantic comedies of Shakespeare, there 
is a sort of moon-lit atmosphere in which the heroes and the hero- 
ines discourse only on love, and when separated from each other, 
endlessly sigh and pine for their love. Everything else in life is 
governed by this basic theme of romance. This is one of the main 
reasons why Shakespeare appears so familiar to the Indian audien- 


oes and Kalidasa's Abhijiiana- Sakuntala has attracted a number of 
Western scholar: . 
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Another striking feature is t i c 
for these plays by both the ग A ० कणा Soe 
pec has borrowed his plots from many sources and many 
ae 1S anguage and ideas can De traced to his predecessors 
an contemporaries like Plutarch, Holinshed and Lyly, etc. But by 
his extraordinary genius, imagination and artistry he has made 
them completely different and fresh works. There are touches of 
personal taste, observation and perception. By his mastery over 
the language, use of stage conventions, and dramatic skill he has 
given a new range and depth to old situations. He has created 
entirely original works out of the conventional and unpromising 
borrowed material. “Lyly is rigid, Shakespeare is flexible, where 
heis artian Shakespeare is natural, when he is stale, Shakespeare 
is fresh. 

Similarly, Kālidāsa has drawn his themes from well-known 
popular stories and great epics which, in fact, is part of the con- 
vention for all the works in classical Sanskrit literature. However, 
Kalidasa also, like Shakespeare, moulded and changed his source 
material according to his dramatic purpose and gave a completely 
new look to his works by his poetic genius, imagination and mastery 
over the language. For example, the plot of the Abhijiana-Sakun- 
talam is based on a story in the Adi Parva of the great epic Maha- 
bharata. But there the story is very uninteresting, prosaic and dull, 
out of which Kalidasa has created a most fascinating and lively 
drama which is easily counted among the best known plays of the 
world. It is said he has “created a beautiful monument out of a. 
rough stone". Thus both the playwrights, by their unique sensibi- 
lity, artistic perception, deep insight, have left their sources far 
behind and what they have produced are great original works of 
art to be remembered for ages, whose universal appeal would for- 

ain imprinted in our memory. 
E "This is Ait true of the construction and development of the 
plots in their plays. Both have followed nearly c pattern, 
namely, the evolution of the plot from a single seco SES orga- 
nism. This can broadly be divided into three stages i र Sears s 
plays whereas in Sanskrit plays we have five AREA s i P EA 
known as five Sandhis (alongwith five Artha-P. [is ano SES 
: ean play isthe situation or the 

The first stage in the Shakespearean play saa 
: `ch the conflict arises, and it is the place 

te of affairs out of which : adasa 

kis e the seed is laid, like the first Sandhi of Kalidasa’s plays. The 
etry stage deals with the growth and vicissitudes of the conflict, 
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with sub-plots creating obstacles in the final achievement, which 
can be termed as entanglement and then the final section where 
all the loose ends are tied up together towards the final document 
or the solution, like the Nirvahana Sandhi. For this development 
Shakespeare divides his plays into five acts and Kalidasa into five 
and seven. Within this framework we have all the scenes of love 

separation, human struggle, sorrows and laughter, action, prolo- 
gues and epilogues, soliloquies and bold speeches, movement on 
earth and in Heaven, mixture of fairy world and myth. These 
disparate parts are harmonised into one complete whole, without 
disturbing the basic pattern of plot construction. It is also interest. 
ing to note how the main plot and the sub-plots are cleverly woven 
towards the climax within this basic pattern, which make both 
the Shakespearean and the Sanskrit plays diverse yet very compact 
and which help iu keeping the audience engaged throughout the 
performance. 

In a dramatic work, the treatment of theme and the plot con- 
struction are clearly related to characterisation. In this respect; 
while there are strong divergences in the approach of the two mas- 
ters, there are some interesting similarities also. Both Kalidasa: 
and Shakespeare are keen and subtle observers of life and every- 
thing around them and this has found expression everywhere in’ 
their works marked with rich suggestive power. In the field of 
characterisation they have shown deep insight into the working of 
human mind and their expression. They have keenly observed the 
diversity of human nature with all its nobility and failings, strength 
and weakness, goodness and evil, particularly, the heroines of Sha- 
kespeare’s comedies like Rosalind, Viola, Miranda, Helina and 
Portia, will always represent the sweet, soft, innocent, kind-hearted 
yet courageous womankind in the same manner as Sakuntala, 
Urvasi are the examples of ideal Indian womanhood with all their 
grace, innocence and courage willing to bear all the hardships of 
life. These characters are not merely all puppets in the hands of 
their creator but are pulsating with an ever vibrate life. Both’ 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare have been able to bring a balance bet- 
ween their characterisation and plot, the inner conflict of human 
mind being beautifully and most naturally portrayed through these 
characters. 

Besides there is a variety of other characters—fishermen, gods, 
fairies, courtesans, merchants, kings, queens and people from all’ 
the strata of the society, all presented convincingly and with utmost: 
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like Miranda, Imogen, Perdita 
courage, representing chastity, 
and yet naivety and innocence 
the heroes like Dusyanta and F 


» armed with bravery, youthful 
Pin ia love and pu of sacrifice, 
ike Miranda and Sak ü 
T z erdinand true in their pa T 
E: 'echnically, there are some interesting similarities in th 
utilisation of dramatic conventions and devices i j F 
3 = : esin these two tradi- 
tions which are evident both in Kālidāsa and Shakespeare. The 
prologues and epilogues, soliloquies, asides, off-stage voices, ima- 
ginative choreography, the pantomimic creation of scenes disci 
rich descriptive poetry, simultaneous speaking, stylistic acting, fore- 
shadowing through dialogues, lack of Stage properties and so aifi 
these elements are strikingly common between the Sanskrit and the 
Elizabethan theatres. They had no curtains or scenery. The stage 
consisted of only platform where the characters came in and went 
out in full view of the audience. To indicate the end of an ‘act’ all 
the actors would make an exit and enter afresh for the next ‘act’ as 
suggested by such stage directions in the Sanskrit plays: “Then enters 
Sakuntala, busy, as described with two female companions” or at the 
end **exit all." The conventional pattern of the number of actors 
present on the stage, their entrances and exits showed that there 
was no curtain, otherwise there would have been no need for the 
above stage directions. Similarly, the description of various scenes 
through powerful dramatic poetry, creating a vivid word-picture, 
point to the lack of scenic elements. The storm scene in King Lear 
and the Mrechakatika and the hermitage scene in the Abhijnana-Sakun- 
talam show intrusion of the lyric on drama. The action was carried 
on at two levels to solve the problem of scenic effects. This is the 
reason why the reader also feels that he has seen the drama. There 
is pleasure for both eyes and ears. The dialogues contain the stage 
directions, as in the first scene in the Abhijnana-Sakuntalam. The soli- 
loquies and asides are utilised forthe purpose of taking the audience 
into confidence suggesting that the theatre was quite an intimate 
affair. There was remarkable communication and cooperation 
between the audience and the actors. This can also account for the 
length of the Sanskrit and Shakespearean plays where the audience 
would sit for hours together and enjoy the show, so unlike the 
modern theatre which though realistic remains far removed from 
the audience. The usage of other dramatic conventions like Vis- 
kambhaka and Pravesaka of Sanskrit plays and the Epilogue and 
Prologue of Shakespearean plays, helped in avoiding 0५९००0६ 
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of episodes or events which could not be shown on the stage, but 
about which it was necessary to inform the audience. 

Similarly, the mixture of prose and poetry is another interest. 
ing feature of the Sanskrit and Shakespearean plays. Here a Proper 
balance is maintained between the two, so that the verse gives lyri- 
cal and emotional touch to the plays and prose serves the purpose 
of the dialogues, with sayings and narration of the story. Further, 
the variations in form of expressioni.e. speech and also the coloquial 
varieties of speech give a variety to the plays. In both Shakespeare 
and Kalidasa, characters from different strata of the society speak in 
different dialects e.g. the illiterate characters in Shakespeare's plays 
like Bottomin Midsummer Night’s Dream and Curate in Love’s Labour 
Lost or Shepherd in As You Like 1t, speak in different dialects and 
in Kalidasa’s plays the king and the ministers speak in Sanskrit, 
the queens in Saurasent Prakrit, and maid servants and the fisher- 
man speak in other form of Prakrits. This not only gives a variety 
to the dialogue in a drama but also brings it nearer to the audience 
which consists of persons from the various sections of the society. 

Here the point regarding the unities of time, place and action 
can also be added. The first two: namely the unities of time and 
place are not observed in any of these theatres. These dramatic 
poems are essentially descriptive and depend on the imagination 
of the audience. It is presumed that while sitting ina theatre, 
they would readily imagine ambassadors coming from distant 
lands, kings visiting heaven in aerial cars to help Indra and then 
return to earth. There are wars and exiles, one scene is in Alexan- 
dria, the next in Rome and so forth. The same is true of the unity 
of time which too is not observed either in Sanskrit or Elizabethan 
plays. But both Kalidasa and Shakespeare are very careful regar- 
ding unity of action which is necessary for the proper development 
of the play. The action has a definite pattern within the framework 
of plot with a proper beginning, middle and the end. This gradual 
advance towards the final denouement requires the unity of action 
and is responsible for the powerful effect produced at the end of 
the performance. 

One of the most fascinating qualities common to both Kali- 
dasa and Shakespeare is the lyrical quality of their plays. There 
is frequent use of rhyming dialogues, pure lyric poetry with music, 
songs, rhetorical verse, and imagery. In fact, the plays of both the 
playwrights are half plays, half poems. There are puns, metaphors, 
imaginative fusion of events, dream-images, music and intense 
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poetry and many other similar elements. The Last Roma 
Shakespeare and his other plays, such as Love’s Labour tat ee 
summer JNight's Dream, Romeo and Juliet, Richard II, Antony and 
Cleopatra and nearly all the Sanskrit plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti 
Svapnavasvadatta of Bhasa, Mrcchakatika of Südraka and others are 
such dramatic poems as abound in emotional tension rather than 
Inaction In the words of Halliday, “It is the wedding of the early 
lyricism to the mastery of maturity that gives the strange atmo- 
sphere of spring in Autumn to the Romances”. 

It is due to this poetic quality that Shakespeare and Kalida- 
sa’s plays appeal more to the heart than to the mind. They have 
a wide universal appeal, not confined to any particular place, 
society or time. They present human emotions, conflicts, tensions 
and joys which belong to every individual. Even after centuries, 
Rama’s mental sufferings remain real; Sita and Sakuntala in 
their love and understanding continue to be representatives of 
Indian womanhood as much as Miranda and Desdemona remain 
innocent maidens to suffer in their cause of love. On the level of 
this profound humanity—Shakespeare is very near to Sanskrit 
playwrights as both acquaint us with human actions and sentiments, 
blending lyricism and pure dramatic art. 

Here, something can be said about the imagery of these poets 
in which there is both variety and subtlety. As individual poets 
they have reacted to different things in their own way but what is 
remarkable is that their images have a wide range and vary from 
ordinary objects of everyday life—indoor life with its daily routine, 
eating, washing, children, birth, death, marriage, etc.—to objects 
of natural beauty and of metaphorical significance. t 

**The image is a sort of word picture used by a poet or writer 
to illustrate, illuminate and embellish his thought." Itisa descri- 
ption or an idea expressed by metaphor or simile or any other 
rhetorical device and conveys the meaning of something which is 
otherwise difficult to explain. Inthis respect both the dramatists 
have shown great spontaneity, originality of imagination and sug- 
gestive power. Besides other objects, Shakespeare, like Kalidasa, 
has drawn a number of images from nature—the country-side, 
sons, sunrise, dawn, gardens, flowers, birds, or someabstract i s 
like growth, decay, etc. Kalidasa is well-known for his images espe 

Runes f which are very subtle, sug- 
cially the similies drawn irom nature, ; l f Shakes- 
gestive and beutiful, This form of हु etc excellence and 
peare and Kālidāsa has given ® हा 
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beauty to their works. Their aesthetic sense is unique and they seem 
to have an artist's insight into things, which gives their works an 
unfathomable depth. They touch deeper chords of human experi- 
ence and their art gives pleasure, satisfaction, a revelation which 
seems to be missing elsewhere. Every time one reads their drama. 
tic works or witnesses their performance, one finds a new meaning, 
a new joy. It is a new kind of experience. This is great art indeed. 

And not only poetry, there is a plenty of music, dance, pan- 
tomime in their plays. Kalidasa has introduced songs and dances 
and pantomimes in all his three plays and shows a liking for music, 
e.g. the dance by Malavika, the song of Harhsa-padika in the 
Sakuntalam and the pantomime in the Vikramorvasiya (Act IV). In 
similar manner, Shakespeare has many songs in his plays, parti- 
cularly in his comedies and the Last Romances; there are also 


masques, dumb shows, and in Love’s Labour Lost a sort of allegorical 
dance. 


To sum up, these are some of the aspects where Kalidasa and 
Shakespeare though far off yet appear so near to each other. The 
two great playwrights belonging to different culture and periods 
present two different aspects of the same essential humanity. Their 
works with all simplicity and profundity, represent a peak of aes- 
thetic creation. Their plays treat man as a significant entity; and 
their sensitive perception of human emotions gives their plays a 
universal dimension—a quality of timelessness. The greatness of 
their art lies in Producing a drama which is a fusion of the intel- 
lectual and the lyrical, the realistic and the symbolic, the imagina- 
tive and the simple. Probably to-day the world also needs this sort 
of synthesis, a harmonious blending of different types of elements 
which is so remarkably evident both in Kalidasa and Shakespeare. 
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THE PUPIL THE EMBRYO . 
S. G. KANTAWALA 


| Puranas form a vast bulk of the Sanskrit literature and “are 
rooted in Vedic literature? They are said to constitute the “fifth 
Veda” and are said to explain, expound and elaborate the mean- 
ing of the Veda? by quoting the Vedic stanzas, or by paraphrasing 
them or by means of legends. Sometimes, the Vedic idea is 
transplanted and grafted in a different context or environment in 


l. Winternitz M., A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p: 518. 
2. Gf. (1) इतिहासपुराणानि पञ्चमं वेदमीएवर: | ; 
स्वेभ्य एव qud ससृजे सर्वदशंनः ॥ Bhag. P. 3.12.39. 
(ii) पुराणं पञ्चमो वेद इति ब्रह्मानुशासनम्‌ । 
Sk. P. Reva., 1.18. 
3. Gf. (i) पुराणपुणंचन्द्रेण शृतिज्यो त्स्नाप्रकाशिना । 
qut कुमुदसोभ्यानां कृतं बु प्रयोजनम्‌ ॥ 
Mbh., Adiparvan, Appendix 1, p.885. 
(ii) इतिहासपुराणाभ्यां वेदं समुपव्‌ हयेत्‌ । 
विभेत्यल्पश्रुताद्देदो मामयं प्रहरिष्यति ॥ 
Mbh. 1.1.204. 
(iii) वेदा: प्रतिष्ठिताः पूर्व पुराणे नात्र संशय: । 
विभेत्यल्पश्रुताहेंदो मामयं प्रहरिष्यति ॥ 
Sk. P. Reva 1.21. 
(iv) men पुराणं वेदानां पृथगङ्गानि तानि षट्‌ । 
यच्च दुष्टं हि वेदेषु तद्‌ दृष्टं स्मृतिभिः किल ॥ 
Sk. P. Reva, 1. 22. 
(v) उभाभ्यां यत्तु दृष्टं हि तत्पुराणेषु गीयते । 
पुराणं सर्वशास्त्राणां प्रथमं ब्रह्मणाः स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 
Sk. P. Reva 1, 23. 
(vi) वेदवेदाङ्गशास्त्राणां सारभूतं मुनीश्वराः t 
जगद्धितार्थं तत्सवं पुराणेषूक्तवान्‌ मुनिः 1 
Narada P. 1.1.21. 
(vii) Notealso in this connection that the Bhagavala Purana (1.1.3) des- 


cribes itself as *nigamakalpataror galitam phalam are 
4, Vide mS Upadhyaya, Baladeva, Purdgavimarsa (Hindi), pp. 243 ff. 
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Puranas and elaborated. In this paper, it is proposed to discuss 
how the Vedic thought is elaborated ina Puranic legend, in case 
of transplantation and grafting, with special reference to the con- 
cept of the pupil as the embryo of the teacher ““The whole of the 
Atharvaveda XI. 7 (26 verses) is a hymn containing hyperbolical 
laudation of the brahmacarin (Vedic student) and brahmacarya’?,1 
The third stanza of this hymn, i.e. AV. XI. 7 runs as follows : 


A el e 
आचार्य Í उपनर्यमानो ब्रह्मचारिणं कृणुते. गर्भमन्तः | 
तं रात्रींस्ति्न दर बिभति d जातं द्रष्टुमभि संयन्ति देवाः ॥ 


i.e. The acarya taking (him) in charge makes the brahmacarin an 
embryo within. He bears him in (his) belly three nights; the gods 
approach to see him when born.? Thus, “the acarya is in the milieu 
of the poet already an important and mighty personage : he is able 
to effect a ‘rebirth’ of his pupil.........” The SB. (11.5.4.12) also 
expresses a similar idea in the following Sloka : 


भांचार्यो गर्भीमवति हस्तमाधाय दक्षिणास्‌ | 
तृतीयस्यां जायते सावित्र्या सह ब्राह्मणाः d 


1. Kane P.V., History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. II, Part I, p. 270. 

2. dcdrya means ‘literally the man who knows, adheres to and (or) practises 
the traditional good behaviour, customs, practices, established rules or 
institutions”. (Gonda J., Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, p 235). 
The rendering of the vocable brahmancarin as ‘Vedic student’ by Whitney 
(The Atharva-Veda Samhita, Volume II, 1962, p. 036) is ‘inapt? (Gonda 
Jen op. cit., p. 286). Honouring the accent of the vocable brahmacarin S. S. 
Bhawe proposes to render it as **one who acts or deals with i.e. composes or 
recites brahman or prayer". (An Interpretation of RV 10. 109, Studia Indo- 
logica, Festschrift für Willibald Kirfel, 1955, pp. 20, 28). According to J, 
Gonda (op. cit , p.235), he is “the man who occupies himself with or applies 
to brahman or seeks to realize it”. Vide also ibid., pp. 284ff. Vide also Sayana 
on AV. 11.7.3: 


ब्रह्मचारिणं माणवकम्‌ उपनयमानः स्वसमीपम्‌ उपगमयन्‌ गाचा: भ्रन्तःविद्याशरीरस्य मध्ये 
गभा कृणुते करोति 1 उपनयमान इति । “सम्माननोत्सञ्जनाचार्यकरण० (पा. १. 3. ३६) 
इति म्रात्मनेपदम्‌ । तं गर्भीभूतं ब्रह्मचारिणं तिस्रो रात्री: । भ्रत्यन्तसंयोगे द्वितीया । ताव- 
त्कालपयंन्तं त्रिरात्रमुदरे भ्रात्मीये विभति घारयति । चतुथ दिवसे जातं विद्यामयशरीराद्‌ 
sored तं ब्रह्मचारिणं द्रष्टुम्‌ भ्रवलोकयित्‌ं देवा भ्रभिसंयन्ति अभिमुखं संभूय गच्छन्ति । उप- 
नयनसंस्कारेण माणवकस्य श्राचार्यसकाशाद्‌ उत्पत्ति भगवान्‌ भ्रापस्तम्बो$पि ग्राह स्म स हिं 
iue जनयति । तच्छं ष्ठं जन्म। शरीरमेव मातापितरौ जनयतः (Sog, १.१.१५-१७) 
| 
3. Gonda J., op. cit., p. 235, 
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i.e. “the preceptor becomes possessed of a foetus (i fe 
the pupil), by placing (his) right hand (on him); in mecs m) 
he is born a Brahmana with the Savitri.” The ŠB. (11.5.4 1:12) 
states also that the ¿cárya imparts to the pupil the Savitri (RV. 3. 
62. 10) after one year, six months, twentyfour days, twelve days, 
six days, or three days or immediately to the Brahmin student. It 
metaphorically also states that the embryos are born after lasting 
for one year;? i.e. the pupil is likened to an embryo and the teacher 
gives birth to him from vidya (i e. by imparting Vedic knowle- 
dge). Thus, the initiate symbolises the embryo and the teacher, 
the one possessed of the embryo. The imposition of the right hand 
symbolises the transference of the powers and the ultimate ‘rebirth? 
of the pupil with the acquisition of the power or the lore. 

The above Vedic idea, viz. the pupil as the embryo of the 
teacher, is met with in the immortal legend of Kaca and Devayani 
occurring in the Mbh. and the MP. According to the Epic and 
the Purànic versions, Kaca appróached Sukra for learning the lore 
of resuscitation; he was accepted by Sukra as the pupil; he obser- 
ved the brahmacarya’ and waited upon Sukra fora period of one 
hundred years and having obtained the coveted lore he repaired 
to heaven (MP. 25. 22-23, 30, 65-66). According toS. A. Dange, 
“the legend of Kaca represents principally the rite of Upanayana’ 


l. The Srauta Reader (edited by A.B. Gajendragadkar and R.D. Karmarkar, 
1934), Part 1, p. 66. Vide Sayana on SB. 11.5.4.12) ae 
गराचार्यो माणवकमुपनीय समीपवर्तिना तेन गर्भीभवति गर्भवान्‌ भवति 1 कि कत्वा ? भात्मीयं 
दक्षिणं हस्तं शिष्यमस्तके निश्षिप्य । स गर्भ रूपो माणवकस्तुतीयस्यां रात्रौ व्यतीतायां जायते, 
गाचार्यादुरपद्यते। जातश्च झाचार्योपदिष्टया साविल्या सहितः सन्‌ ब्राह्मणो भवति । सावित्री- 
wd च ब्रह्म भ्रधीत इति ब्राह्मण इति व्युत्पत्ति: । ब्राह्मणजा तित्वमस्य सम्पन्नमित्यथे: | 


2. Gf. also :— eH SI 
i खल्विमां ंवत्सरादेक प्राहुर्द्वादशरात्रादेके Xem सच 
is AREE Bharadvaja Grhya. 1.9. 
शरीरमेव मातापितरौ जनयतः | 
Apastamba Dharma. 1-1.1.16-18. 


4, Kane, P.V.. History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. II, Part I, p. 189. 


; 2. 
op, cil, p. 295, fn. 325 p+ 238, fn. 4 š ) 
à M pe i E MP. 281; zide also Chitrav Shastri, Prdcina-carttra- 
O '" x ba 
kota (Hindi), 1964, pp. 109-111, nc) E pira 
I . le ey le . 
7, On tee eee EG coU, vide also MP. 25-56, 57.59, 66. eic. 


ed as by Kaca (MP: $ : 
es s eu guru, vide, Gonda, J. op: 4४७ PP- ११%. 


3. Gf. स fg विद्यातस्तं जनयति। तच्छूष्ठं जन्म | 
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in the nature of it.”4 The necessary portion of the legend from the 
MP. may be summarised as follows : 

It is well-known that after great pondering and counsel, 
Kaca the son of Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, approached 
Sukra, the preceptor of the demons as a disciple for learning 
the Safijivanividya which Brhaspati did not know, when the gods 
suffered routing defeats repeatedly in their conflict with the demons 
(MP. 25. 8ff). Sukra accepted him as his pupil and he waited upon 
him and his daughter Devayani who came to develop absorbing 
passion and maddening love for him. Noticing this delicate posi- 
tion and situation the demons conspired to slay him and offered 
the pieces of his flesh to hyenas. In the evening on finding the 
arrival of the cows without Kaca, Devayàni told her father that 
she would not be able to live without Kaca. On hearing these dis- 
maying words Sukra resuscitated Kaca with the power of the San- 
jivanividya. Seeing their attempt foiled, the demons assassinated 
Kaca once again, burnt him to ashes and offered a goblet of wine 
admixed with the ashes of Kaca to Sukra who quaffed unknowingly. 
In the evening on secing the cows returning without their guardian 
(Kaca) Devayani told her father that she apprehended the murder 
of Kaca and that she would not survive without him. Hearing 
these touching words of hers, he (i.e. Sukra) called upon him (i.e. 
Kaca) by the Safijivanividya and the latter replied from within the 
former's belly. Now Sukra was on the horns of a dilemma, as 
Kaca’s resuscitation meant his death which, even, Devayani did 
not like. Ultimately Sukra adjured him that he, if not Indra in 
disguise and a Brahmin, would learn the lore of resuscitation while 
in his (i.e. Sukra’s womb) and further that after acquiring it he 
would emerge out tearing asunder his (४.८. Sukra’s) belly and there- 
by become his son. With the lore newly acquired by him, he would 
revive him. Accordingly, after having learnt the lore he tore open 


l. Dange, Sadashiv Ambadas, Legends in the Mahābhārata, p. 200. Elsewhere 
(ibid., p.155) he observes: “The main motif in the legend of Kaca is the 
swallowing and disgorging of the initiate by the preceptor with the gain of 
new life on the part of the initiate. The legend represents a fine blending 
of the sacrificial rite of consecration described in the Brahmanas and the 
initiation rites of Savages”. Gf. his remarks also (ibid., p. 211). “The legend 
is a finished product ofthe ancient Vedic rites of consecration and initia- 
tion”. For the other comments on the legend of Kaca and Devayani, vide 
Kantawala, S.G., Cultural History from the Matsya-Purdna, pp. 21, 54ff, 80. . 

2. Gf. fanair vacam jathare wdjahdra MP..25. 49; cf. Mbh. 1, 71. 41 mamodare 
tisfhasi brahi MP. 25.49; cf. Mbh. 1. 71, 41. 
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Sukra's belly and emerged out! and revived him. 

The following points emerge from the above summary : 

1. Kaca'sapproaching Sukra as his disciple for acquiring 

the Sajivanividya (under political exigency). 

2. Kaca’s stay in the womb of Sukra. š 

3. Kaca's acquiring the lore while in Sukra's womb. 

4. Kaca’s emerging out with the lore. 

(Gf. savidyah, MP. 25. 56; Mbh. 1.71. 48; samavapya vidjam, 

MP. 25. 57; Mbh. 1. 71. 49). 
The salient points of the Vedic thought as expressed in the AV and 
SB are as follows : 

1. The teacher makes the brahmacdrin his embryo. 

2. Hence, the teacher becomes pregnant? with the pupil. 

3. The pupil is born then (i.e. is disgorged out) with the 

Vedic lore. : 

It may also be noted, as mentioned earlier, that Kaca (i.e. his 
ashes) is swallowed up by Sukra unknowingly and thus comes 
to stay into his (i.e. Sukra’s) belly; thus he can be said to be Sukra’s 
garbha and Sukra can be said to be garbhtbhita. In the Vedic version 
the pupil is born with the Savitri-mantra,* whereas in the Epic and 
the Puranic version, the pupil is born .with the acquisition of the 
lore of resuscitation. š 

From the aforegoing discussion, the following are thecommon 
points in both the versions : : 
The relationship of the pupil and the teacher. 
The pupil becoming the embryo.-: `: 
The teacher becoming possessed of the embryo. 
The emergence of the pupil with the attainment of the 
vidya. . qc ४ 

Thus, de find how the va ue of SR AM LEE 

fted in the Epic and the turapı ier 

teda an it ae further to illustrate how the Vedie idea 
is worked out in the Epics and the Puranas. 


i , 95.54-57; Mbh 1.71. 46-49, 57. 
x o renders garbhibhavati in ŠB. II.5.£ 12 as “becomes pregnant". (The 


Satapatha Brahmana, SBE, XLIV, 1968. , p.88). J. Gonda also renders it the 
same way (Op. cit.. p- 125). : 
Se यत्रोषितं विशालाक्षि त्वया चद्रनिभानने। ` : 
तत्राहमुषितो भद्दे कुकी काव्यस्य भामिनि t MP. 26. 13; 


Gf. Mbh. 1. 72.13. — 
4.” On the Savitryupadesa vide Kane, 


oo do ra 


P. V., op. cit. pp. 300. 
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DHVANI AND RASA 


K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


In the history of Indian aesthetic thought, the concept of Rasa 
is the oldest since Bharata himself gives in his JVátyasastra some 
citations from earlier works which already refer to rasa. His great- 
ness lay in giving it a vital and central placein his scheme of 
tenfold plays and ‘explaining it in terms of vibhava, anubhava and 
gyabhicari-bhava schematically. It appears that all the elements ina 
play, viz., plot, characterization, style, setting and acting are gover- 
ned by the dictates of rasa. His famous rasa-sutra led to diverse 
explanations at the hands of later philosophers, the chief of whom 
are Lollata; Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta. We also 
know for certain that poets like Kalidasa, Bina, Bhavabhuti and 
Magha were quite conversant with the general outlines of the rasa 
theory. Nor need we have any doubt that early theorists like Bha- 
maha, Dandin, Vamana, Udbhata and Rudrata accepted by and 
large the value of rasa in poetry too. In their rough and ready ana- 
lysis of poetry, which was by definition beautiful they had only two 
heads $abda (sound) and artha (sense); and all aspects of beauty had 
to be subsumed under the one or the other head. Thus, beautiful 
sound comprised of sabddlankdras involving the principles of allitera- 
tion and rhyme. The beauty of sense or meaning could primarily 
lieinthe poet's artistic turn of thought or imaginative. creation 
called vakrokti and a number of figures of speech were defined and 
illustrated. In such a scheme there. is no wonder that the beauty of 
emotional content due to rasa, bhdva, etc. also came to be recognised 
only as certain alankaras, viz. Rasavad, Preyas, Urjasvin, Udatta 
and Samahita or as certain gunas. In general terms the ancient 
theorists also affirmed the desirability of infusing Mahakivyas with 
all the rasas to sustain interest. 

It will be seen that this broad idea of beauty in literature, 
analysable into alañkāra or gunais in no way adequate to explain the 
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unique essence of all literature. If we want a dependable yardstick 
to distinguish graduations in poetic success, the alañkara-cum-guna 
scheme cannot take us far. Even the doctrines of marga or riti or 
sanghatana will be found insufficient to arrive at precise literary 
estimates of poetics of varying degrees of achievement. The more 
we study alonkaras, the more puzzled we become when asked whe- 
ther they are merely means of ornamentation or form the resulting 
beauty itself. This is the famous distinction between alankara and 
alankarya which we owe to the searching philosophy of Dhvani, for- 
mulated for the first time inthe Dhvanyaloka by Anandavardhana. 
The differentia of poetry cannot be rendered precise until it can 
mark off the boundaries of poetic language from other uses of lan- 
guage. We have common parlance as well as scientific use of lan- 
guage. We may utilise some alañkaras and gugas in our daily 
conversation as wellas scientific writing. Would our activity be 
really poetic on such occasions? In fact, we all know that while 
every educated man can understand ordinary human talk as well 
as scientific discourse, not all educated men can appreciate poetry. 
Again, what about the varying temperaments and moods of poets ? 
What exactly do they want to achieve by their work; and can we 
know when they have succeeded or when they failed ? Such are 
some of the considerations which prompted Anandavardhana to re- 
interpret the earlier concepts and to propound the theory of Divan 
as the best and most adequate explanation of aesthetic experience 
or rasa in literature. The new principle of dhani or suggestion is 
so formulated that it not only solves all these issues effectively but 
also meets with the approval of accredited experts in linguistics, 
ic a cs. : 
Ee ae Awab anaa contention that only the mn 
theory can logically explain all the facts of the poetic P to the 
isfaction of the creative poet on the one hand and the apprecia- 
AG ritic on the other. When we say logic, we should not forget 
oe : ; ic in other fields; itis a 
a foes Ph de penne a used to outside poetry. 
magic in q he satisfaction 
But to establish it with unassailable E त्ता ME 
of confirmed sceptics is no easy tas i š 
i tered in the Dhvanyaloka and Locana all con 
argument that lie scat crete dre Madre afin than not mixed 
verging to Bo CAE SEAS I se to indicate some of them in the 
even by a wary student. I propo 


course of this article. 


Rasa indeed is the corner stone of the arch of Dhvani. It is 
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first and foremost an aesthetic canon. Rasa is that which initially 
inspires the poet into creativity and ultimately ensures the aesthetic 
delight of the critic. In life there is ample joy and pain, but no 
rasa or pleasurable relish of them. Impersonal, disinterested and 
universal delight is exclusive to poetry and termed rasa. Even spi- 
ritual bliss, termed sometimes rasa in the Upanisadic language (cf. 
Raso vai sak) differs from kdvyarasa in so far asit does not follow 
any prescribed course of yoga but is more or less a result of inborn 
taste. If poetry is thus sui generis, it is only because of rasa; and it 
is this paramount status of rasa which has to be emphasized in any 
adequate analysis of poetic beauty. We shall see how only the 
theory of Dhvani answers to this description. 

The thesis of the Dhvami theorist can be simply stated :— 
Dhoani is the quintessence of poetry; and, rasa is the quintessence of 
dhvani. What then is Dhvani ? Dhvani is an exclusively poetic feature 
concerned with exploiting the beauty of every element in the 
medium of the language like alankdra, guna and rīti to serve the 
ultimate artistic end of rasa. In other words Dhvani is the name of 
the whole poetic process itself which for want of a better equivalent 
in English is usually rendered as ‘suggestion’. This marks it off from 
the conventional capacity of language to give accepted meanings, 
i.e. meanings shared by al] the community in their social or intel- 
lectual intercourse. It marks it off from the secondary or figurative 
usage of language too whose province does not include rasa. In 
other words, dhvani is that meaning in poetry which is appreciated 
by the critic as most beautiful, knowingly or unknowingly. The 
beauty of vacyartha or explicit meaning and laksydrtha or implicit 
meaning is only an outer aspect of poetic beauty. Words and com- 
mon meanings in poetry are no doubt used by the poet with an eye 
to beauty. This is exactly what is described by the ancient concepts 
of alankara, guna and rīti or vriti. But the soul or core essence of 
poetry is not adequately explained by any orall of them. The 
concept of alankara or embellishment demands an alankarya or a 
subject to be embellished. The concept of guna too requires a sub-: 
ject which it qualifies. The doctrines of rīti and urtti too become 
meaningful only in relation to the essence of poetry and not other- 
wise. The ancients in their theorisings were getting gradually 
wiser about the special and unique status of rasa, but none pitched 
upon the only complete explanation, viz. Dhvani. Thus, to speak of 
rasa as an alankara of a special class, called rasavadadi shows only a 
very vague awareness of the problem; regarding rasa as a guna is an 
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improvement upon it. To associate it with riti and vrili is certainly 
further improvement, ‘since both these are more abstract than alañ- 
kara and guna. But the logical culmination of aesthetic theory is 
an open recognition of the inmost essence of poetry as exclusively 
rasa; and this is done only by the concept of dhvani. 


If the task of the dhvani-theorist is rendered easy ina way 
by the concepts already in the field, it is also hampered in another 
way because the beauty already analysed has to be accommodated 
properly in the new explanation in a scientific manner. In the ana- 
lytical method of the ancients, poetry is seen in its elements of 
$abda or sound and artha or sense. So alankaras or gunas are features, 
outer or inner, of only Sabda or artha or both. All that their syn- 
thetic grasp could formulate was rili or racan or style and orti or 
mode of acting in drama and mode of alliteration in poetry. The 
new theorist had to arrive at a new perspective to urge the claim of 
rasa to greater recognition in its own right, without underestimating 
the value of the earlier findings in the field. That the Dhvani theory 
meets the challenge boldly is indeed its best claim on our attention. 


Unless this new perspective of dhvani is realised, we miss the 
very message of the Dhvanyaloka. What is wanted is a finer analysis 
in our general notion of ‘beauty itself. That beauty or caruta exists 
at many levels is the first theorem: of Anandavardhana. Grant this 
and the rest will follow as corollaries. The beauty of vacakafabda 
and vdcyartha is no doubt explainedby the concepts of alankara and 
guna; but this beauty is quite distinct from the beauty of oyngyartha 
whose most celebrated representative is rasa. We should not commit 
the mistake of thinking that the two are exclusive in the best 
passages of poetry. On the other hand, they mostly co-exist. But 
what is incumbent on the critic is the exercise of his. aesthetic 
judgment in arriving at a clear decision about the relative promi- 
nence of the two kinds of beauty in any given passage. If the critic 
feels that the beauty of the expressed element (vicya) outshines 
the beauty of the suggested (vyangya), it helps him to rate that pas- 
sage as second-rate poetry. If on the other hand, he is convinced 
that the suggested beauty surpasses the beauty of the expressed, he 
will rate it as dhoani-kazya or first-rate poetry. If the -suggested ele- 
ment is almost negligible in appeal, it will be third-rate poetry 

cilra-kavya)- "ue 

= ‘It is ^ from such a. perspective involving the criterion of 
j di he nature and scope of rasa can be. ‘realised 

vyangya-pradhanya that t: A : 
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fully in the dhvani-theory. Only when all the elements of vacya- 
vacaka charm stop attracting attention to themselves and participate 
generously in contributing to the supremacy of the vyaigya effect, 
viz. rasa we get real dhvani :— 


“बाच्यवाचकचारत्वहेतुनां विविधात्मनास्‌ i 
रसादिपरता यत्र स ध्वनेविषयो waa . 
(DA. II 4.) 


Though theoretically sound, this canon involves some practi- 
cal difficulties. When there is clear recognition of diverse elements 
of beauty like alañkara and rasa, it may go difficult to decide their 
relative superiority. So Anandavardhana gives us an unfailing 
guideline to show the way out :— 


“प्रधाने$न्यत्न TITY यत्राङ्गं तु रसादयः | 
काव्ये तस्मिन्नलङ्कारो रसादिरिति मे afa: n” 
(DA. II. 5) 

One need not despair that all rasa, bhava, etc. are as a rule 
suggested and the suggested must be superior to the expressed 
beauty. Anandavardhana says that rasddis also may be suggested 
and yet remain anga or subsidiary to the angin or principal beauty of 
vacya. This is the famous anga-angi-bhava extended to the relation, 
between rasa and alankara for the first time by Anandavardhana. 
Before his time, theorists were aware of this relationship between 
two alankaras only (as in Sankara) or between two rasas only. But 
in Anandavardhana’s system it can hold good between an ala tkara 
and rasa too. 

The implications of this indeed are far-reaching. If rasa is 
principal, it is called dhvani; if rasa is subsidiary, it loses its claim to 
the title of dhvani and acquires the lower status of rasavadalankara. 
Tt means that rasa has a dual role in poetry. It may be both Dhvani 
and alankara depending on the intention of the poet. From this 
followed the dictum that the status-of an alankara is always lower 
` than that of dhvani. This is the most intriguing and confusing part 
‘ofthe Dhvani argument. Again and again, we are told that what 

is suggested in poetry is more intrinsic and aesthetic than what 
is merely denoted, that syangya-carutva is ipse facto superior to vacya- 
carutva. We are also told that rasadis are never vacya but exclusively 
wangya. How then can the beauty of zyaiigya rasa be ever subordi- 
nated to any other ? Is it not a contradiction in terms to speak of 
rasadis as alaikira which is only a vacyasaundaryaprakára ? 
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ना Rien क contradiction is dictated by the exigencies 
logic. If Ts UE | cannot be rated merely by considerations of 
status ii Sees ENT status of rasa is one thing, its functional 
suggestion (Oa Rn A mere presence or touch of 
stitutes Dhvani is that war ae not Constitute Diver; weet OE 
: ç añgya which is also exclusively important 
paka AE S ee of beauty in the poem. It must be 

ies Š at various elements of beauty will be co- 
existing in any instance of good poetry. Some of them will be ०९४८ 
and some of them may be zyangya. The relative prominence of the 
vacya over the vyangya or vice versa will alone be the decisive factor 
in deciding whether something is alankara or dhvani. Thus, we have 
a new philosophy of alaiikdra also in the dhvani system which is 
different from that of the old school. Any element of beauty which 
subserves the beauty of another comes to be styled alankara. 
According to this new definition, rasa can be deemed alankára in 
examples like ksipto hastavalagnah. The mistake of the ancient 
theorists lay inthe fact that they deemed even principally suggested 
rasadis as alankdras, though logically they could only remain 
alankarya, totally distinct from alahkdras. 

Apart from rasidis, coming to the vacya-alankaras themselves, 
it may be asked what their alaükarya is. This is a question raised by 
Anandavardhana himself. His answer is that it is mostly vastu or 
idea intended by the poec. Every poem has a theme or a subject or 
an idea which is its pastu. This may be conveyed directly or figura- 
tively, or suggestively. Thus, we can speak of vicya, laksya and 
vyangya-vastus. lt is not impossible that two or more of these co- 
exist in a poem. What involves the exercise of the critic's judgment 
is the task of deciding which of them provides the final resting 
place (sarvid-viranti) in his understanding of the poem. Now it may 
be the one, now the other. T. his freedom and ımprecisenessis ot 
the very essence of poetry. It cannot be ordered to any logical rule: 
All that the Dhvani theory states is that the vacya vastu or alankara, 
howsoever beautiful in itself, must be reckoned as inferior to the 
vyangya-vastu or alankara or rasa in respect of appeal to men 


of taste. | 
i the vyangya element 15 regarded as three- 
TE oS E ly two-fold. That is so 


fold as against the vácya element which ison h 
because es the unique nature of rasa which can never be ०८८७७८. By 


reciting the names of rasas like Srhgara, Hasya, E: N GE 
fee] love, mirth or sorrow. They can only be suggested by a pro- 
3 
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per manipulation of the antecedents, consequents and incidental] 
moodsof characters in asituation suited to the sentiments concerned. 
So, then, though rasa is never vdcya, vastu and alankara, however, 
can be both vacya and zyangya. 

What we have in poetry is the varying juxtaposition of vacya 
and wyangya elements. Let us look at the logical possibilities :— 
The two vacya elements and the three vyangya ones make five in 
all. In all poetry, the first vacya-vastu must be invariably present, 
It may be associated with either a vacya alaüküra or a wangya vastu 
or a wangya alankara or a uyañgya rasadi. Now vacya vastu+-vacya 
alankara is only alankara in the new system, because the two belong 
to the same functional order. But when the two orders age inter- 
posed, the resultant beauty demands the exercise of the critic’s 
judgment. Thus, in vacya alankdra+ovyangya vastu it will be regarded 
as alankara only if the beauty of the gyañgya vastu is subsidiary to the 
beauty of the vacya. This is known as the principle of gunibhata- 
wangya which adequately explains all the alankaras without denying 
the suggested element in them. On this principle indeed yyañgya rasa 
too is regarded as rasavadalankara. But if the vyangya vastu or alañ- 
kara or rasa is not subsidiary to the vdcya, but surpassing the rest 
in beauty, then these come to be raised to the highest state of dhvani. 
This is the functional philosophy underlying the three divisions of 
uyangyartha into vastu-dhvani, alankdva-dhvani and rasa-dhvani. Unless 
something is exclusively and relatively all-important it won’t be 
classed as dhvani. However, of the three, the province of Rasa-dhvani 
is not only the largest but also the sweetest. Its nature is such that 
it cannot but colour every minute ingredient or aspect of poetry on 
the one hand and every class of dhvani on the other. In poetry, 
language is used uniquely because the poet endeavours to convey 
emotions, moods and feelings in addition to mere facts and actions. 
Even such hard and dry things like stones and bones become asso- 
ciated with some mental feeling like anguish; and therefore even in 
seemingly rasa-less passages of poetry, a perceptive and sensitive 
reader will experience some shade or the other of rasadi. So the 
logically distinct categories of vastu-dhvaniand alankdra-dhoani cannot 
be deemed to be totally exclusive of rasa anytime. Once we theore- 
tically admit that dhvani is the essence of best poetry to do full 
justice to the claims of rasa, we cannot rule out logically the appli- 
cation of that definition to vastu-dhvani and alankdra-dhvani also. 
These latter too are definitely more aesthetic than their vacya 
counterparts and they also, in some measure at least, partake of 
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the healing touch of rasa which is no 
to be classed as rasa-dhvani. 


Such a wide theory embracing all varieties of vastu alankara 
and rasa-dhvavi inthe category of best poetry is also practically 
more serviceable than a theory restricted to rasa. In Prakrit folk- 
poetry abounding in examples of subtle wit and clear hints to love 
assignations, the canon of rasa cannot apply in toto, though their 
appeal to the intelligent reader is unquestioned. These are best 
explained as vastu-dhvani suggested by the unique nature of the 
characters and the situation in question. Similarly, great poets have 
shown their preference in leaving certain figurative ideas and ima- 
ges suggested instead of openly expressing them as in prose. Actu- 
ally, the term alankara-dhvani is a misnomer. What is suggested now 
is only a vastu and it should be strictly called vastu-dhoani only. But 
to distinguish this vastu which is due to kavisamaya from other vastus 
we refer to its general status elsewhere as alankara and call it alai- 
kàra-dhvani after the analogy of Brahmaga-Sramaga-nyaya which is 
similar to our reference to some as Brahmin-Christians today. 

Theoretically too, exclusion of vastu-dhvani and alankara-dhvani, 
would land us in a hopelessly miserable state in establishing the 
aesthetic value of gpañgya as superior to ०७८० when we are confron- 
ted in argument by learned logicians and grammarians and the 
like who can be presumed to understand only vyahgya-vastu as dis- 
tinct from vácya-vastu and not also gyñgya-rasa, because gyañgya-rasa 
is by definition something that can be felt only by the few gifted 
ones called sahrdayas or rasikas and outside the reach of merely 
learned specialists. Hence, vastu-dhvani examples only are cited to 
convince such hard-boiled sceptics and rasa-dhvani illustrations are 
avoided. a 

All this carries the implicit assumption that there is such a 
unique function of language as suggestion over and above the two 
well known functions called denotation and indication. The Mimi 
thsakas and other philosophers who are supposed to be a १ 
this matter have nowhere spoken of this function. Even in Bhartr- 
hari’s philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, there Be sort of prediliction 
to assume an almost mystical ‘revealing power’ to explain the evolu- 
tion of all meaning from sound forms in terms of sphota or Sabda- 
brahman. Uf what is exclusive to poetry Is a unique Pei a 
speciality not figured out by all : philosophers of E there is 
no wonder at all; and that speciality can be none ie er Š =: m 
or aesthetic experience of the reader as ably pointed out by 5 


t however prominent enough 
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navagupta while dismissing the bhaktavada. The theory of secondary 
meaning is differently held by different schools and can be conve. 
niently widened to include all meanings other than conventional 
one; yet it cannot explain or cover the fact of rasa-dhvani, showing 
its inadequacy to explain literature. Even the best advocate of 
laksaza can only plead for some varieties of vastudhvani (viz. avivak- 
gila-vacya) as covered by forms of laksana; but the vast bulk of 
literary charm lies outside that limited sphere. 

While classifying dhvani varieties, Anandavardhana gives such 
significant titles as remind us of the relative status of vacya all the 
time. Under this logical scheme Rasddi-dhvani comes to be styled 
asamlaksyakrama-wyaigya. That is to say, the vyangya rasa is felt 
almost simultaneously with the comprehension of the vicyiriha. 
The logical time sequence between the two becomes so thin as to 
escape notice. This is compared to the quick piercing of a hundred 
lotus leaves placed one above the other with a needle in the short- 
est span of one second. Abhinavagupta is our authority on aesthetic 
psychology and on the state of the reader during rasasvdda. But 
Anandavardhana spares us from any account of these. By the term 
rasa he refers not only to the reader's aesthetic response and to the 
poet's creative afflatus which are both subjective but to the perma- 
nent states or sthayibhavas objectively embodied in the poem through 
characters and plot. The characters are the seat of such rasas and 
there can be opposition between two rasas like love and detachment 
when they are only rasavad-alankara. The fleeting mental states or 
vyabhicaribhavas of Bharata are simply referred to as bhavas without 
any epithet. The other constituents of rasadi group are the dbhasas, 
uddipana, prasama, sandhi, fabalata, etc. of the rasas and bhavas with 
varying degrees of intermixture and pitch. We have no space to 
dwell on their details here. 

Anandavardhana criticises the summary treatment of Rasavad 
Alankara by the ancients. He hoists them on their own petard. It 
is their credo that the province of each alankara must be different 
without any room for overlapping and hence their definitions are 
carefully constructed from this point of view guarding against the 
fallacies Too Broad and Too Narrow. But when rasa is primarily 
felt in a passage replete with human emotional behaviour and it is 
characterised as rasavad-alankara, either they should mean that 
other figures like the simile have no scope there or if their co-exis- 
tence is admitted, they will have to give up the postulate that figures 
like the simile have an exclusive field of their own. For, in litera- 
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bed ed emotional behaviour of some sort or the other will 
a 1 1 : . 
d) eie TET e ES in nature and figures like 
vadalankara 1T Ta eft to them uncovered by Rasa- 
É s On the other hand, they deny such attributed 
sentiment the name of Rasavadalankara, they will be branding some 
of the best examples of rasa as rasa-less, exposing themselves to the 
charge that they are lacking in taste. They arethus cornered by 
the two horns of the dilemma. The only way outisto distinguish 
primarily beautiful rasadi which is dhvani from rasádi subserving 
another element in the poem and which is rasavadalankara. Thus, 
in the new scheme, even other alankaras like Preyas of the early 
theorists will come to be designated as rasavadalikara only. 

Such a realisation of the vital role of rasádis entitling them 
to the rank of dhoani will help immensely in the revaluation of the 
other concepts also. It will at once stand out how gunas stand apart 
from alankaras. The gunas though felt as inhering in fabdarthas really 
belong to rasas on:y in their variety. Some rasas like Srigara and 
Karuna melt the hearts of readers and are styled madhura or soft 
and sweet. Some others like Vira, Raudra and Bibhatsa rouse our 
hearts and are styled as characterised by ‘ojas’ or brilliance. Besides 
these two, only one more guna is enough to explain the common 
effectiveness of all rasas and all racands and that is prasada or 
lucidity. ° 
Anandavardhana dwells on the zyatjakatva or suggestive charm 
of each minute element in poetry like syllable, base, affix, termina- 
tion, word, gender, number collocation of compounds or otherwise, 
sentence, paragraph, canto and whole work—only in relation to 
rasa-dhvani. From the minute attention of early theorists to Parts 
of vacya-vacaka, he turns our attention to the much more Be 
task of analysis of wangya-vyanjaka from parts (० the whole. S 
affirms that beauty so detected alone is the most signilicant aspect 

f beauty in poetry. If the vacya aspect 15 also taken into account, 
MGE. ificant charm detected will be of pratddaguga or lucidity 
the ay signi If we leave out vacya also from consideration, the 
in Ae ye i tention would be alliteration and so 
only charm holding our atte 


forth :— ` 
रसाविसमर्पणसामथ्यंमेव नैसगिकं शब्दानां विशेष इति pre 
तेषां मुख्यं चारुत्वम्‌ | वाचकत्वाश्रयाणणान्तु प्रसाद एवा्थपिक्षायां तेषां विशेषः i 


| त्वनुप्रास l 
पर्थानपेक्षायां स्वनुप्रासादिर |. ६ 300, Balapriya Edn. 
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All this clarification by Anandavardhana is meant to render 
more cogent Udbhata’s idea that particular words alone are suited 
for particular rasas. We are indebted to Abhinavagupta for citin 
Bhamahavivarana by name in this context (p. 358). T 9 what extent 
Udbhata had gone beyond the early theorisings in his Bhamahavi- 
varana is unknown; but it is clear that Anandavardhana Was not 
fabricating anything preposterous or very new and which was not 
already hinted at in glimmering flashes of earlier thinkers, 


Only the implications of this generaltheory on poetic creation 
and critical appreciation remain to be glanced at in conclusion, 
The testimony cited in the Dhvanyaloka of the most celebrated Adi. 
kavi Valmiki himself as unburdening his foka or sentiment of pathos 
through the outlet of a spontaneous outburst, viz, loka is more than 
clinching. [t proves that the creative process is spurred into acti- 
"vity at all because of 7560८४८. The spell of rasa or overmastering 
passion is an aesthetic experience to the core and is to be carefully 
distinguished from raw personal emotion familiar to all in life. 
Valmiki did not have the worldly and personal emotion of sorrow 
when he saw the surviving bird crying Piteously and wallowing 
in the blood of its mate just killed by the hunter. In that case 
he would have just wept and acted like any one of us and not 
composed a rhythmic verse. This intense constructiveness of vision 
goes beyond objects of physical sight. In Blake’s much quoted words 
it can see the world in a grain of sand and Heaven in a wild flower. 
But howsoever sombre the theme, it brings to the artist no grief in 
the usual sense of the word. For grief disables, but this kind of 
vision empowers. It has been said that God isa person who feels 
all the pain there is in the world without being disabled by it at 
all. And thus much of divineness there is in a great artist," We 


thing quite unique, impersonal and super-normal, something all 
sweet and beautiful, an end in itself, aesthetically satisfying. 
Poets can wring out this rasa or joy even out of pain itselfin the 
world. The poet’s pratibha, in other words, is directly conditioned 
by rasdvesa whose nature is creativity at once vivid and beautiful or 
रसावेशवेशद्यसौन्दर्यनिर्माणक्षमत्वम्‌ in the words of Abhinavagupta. When the 


1 GE. Montague, A Writers Notes on his Trade, 
Penguin Books, London 1930. p. 189. 
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Valmiki’s concentrated attention 
Karuna or pathos and Vyasa's all. 
quillity are instances in point. 


to the principal sentiment of 
out emphasis on Sànta or tran- 


The main thread of afigi-rasa is 
never allowed to be lost in the midst of a thousand and one angas. 


But they are epic sages. Even among later poets, Kalidasa provides 
the best example of a rasakavi in his poems as well as in his plays. 
He never repeats himself or echoes his predecessors. What makes 
him truly himself is his devotion to the claims of rasa at evey step. 
Though a genius, he desists from the temptation of too many alar- 
karas and will keep various anga-rasas and bhavas within the limits 
of propriety so that the avigi-rasa shines out in full splendour. The 
detection of this propriety or aucitya in the treatment of rasa by the 
poet is alone the primary business of the critic and not the labell- 
ing in term of alankaras. Even lapses will be ignored and his rasa 
admired by critics if the poet’s genius is strong. 

Thus, the philosophy of dhzani which gives the most adequate 
and searching explanation of rasa will be found to bear many a 
parallel in the thought of modern writers like I.A. Richards, Chri- 
stopher Caudwell and Susan Langer. It touches the inmost depth 
of poetry on the one hand and illumines the most serviceable proce- 
dure for practical literary criticism on the other. The best suppor- 
ters of Anandavardhana are his worst critics because they all tacitly 
admit that Rasa is the Soul of poetry though they demur to the new 
name Dhvani. Let me close with this nice tribute to him paid by 
Rajasekhara :— 


ध्वनिनातिगभीरेण काव्यतत्त्वनिवेशिना । 
ग्रानन्दवर्धनः कस्य नासीदानन्दवर्धतः u 
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KSEMENDRA’S GRUDGE AGAINST INDISCIPLINED 
š STUDENTS OF 11th CENT. A.D. 


VED KUMARI 


Kashmir was a great seat of learning in ancient times and 
many students from various parts of the country were drawn toit 
in search of knowledge. Hiuen Tsang had spent two years in Kash- 
mir and studied various Sastras and copied the valuable manu- 
scripts. He informs that there were more than one hundred mona- 
steries and five thousand brethren living. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
refers to a large number of Viharas and Mathas builtby kings, 
queens and ministers of Kashmir. Viharas were mainly for Budd- 
hist monks while Mathas were meant for those who followed 
the Brahmanical system. All these Viharas and Mathas were 
centres of culture and religious life and had gradually developed 
into educational institutions. Free board and lodging was provided 
to students so that they could pursue their studies without any 
worry. The puritanic austerity of student life as prescribed by 
Dharmaggstras was to be practised by students but there were some 
among them who were interested more in merriments than in their 
studies. Ordinarily a student was expected to wear coarse clothes, 
avoid the use of perfumes, garlands, ornaments, collyrium, shoes, 
umbrella, etc. He was not to participate in musical concerts and 
dances. Unnecessary conversation with ladies was to be avoided. 
He was enjoined upon to keep himself free from envy, anger, cove- 
tousness, false pride and sexual desire. 

But there were some chaps who never obeyed these moral 
injunctions and turned their Mathas into centres of rogueries of 
low characters. Ksemendra, the greatest satirist of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, was perturbed by the ugly behaviour of students of lax virtue 


1. S.C. Roy. Early History and Gulture of Kashmir, p. 145. 


2. Rajatarangini, 1.108, 147, 169; III.9.14, 464, 476; 1.170, 191; 111.460, V.38.40; 
VI. 223, 243, 300, 303, etc. 
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and tried to draw the attention of the society to their mean vices. 
With the keen insight ofa shrewd observer, he examined their 
daily life and presented satirical sketches in Desopadesa and Narma- 
mala. In the 6th chapter of Desopadeia he describes astutely the 
vicious activities of a student from Bengal. The aim of Ksemendra 
is neither to hurt any individual nor to amuse the reader through 
licentious writings. As he himself has pointed out in verses 3 and 
4 of Desopadesa, his aim is to uphold morality. 

He knows the special power of the satirist and hopes that 
people put to shame by scornful ridicule might abstain from vices 
and thus be benefited by his efforts. 


ये दस्भसायामयदोषलेदा- 

लिप्ता न मे तान्प्रति कोऽपि यत्नः । 
किन्त्वेष हासव्यपदेशयुकत्या 

देशोपदेशः क्रियते मयाद्य u 


हासेन लज्जितोऽत्यन्तं न दोषेषु प्रवतंते । 
जनस्तदुपकाराय ममायं स्वयमुद्यमः u 


Alexander Pope, an English writer of the 17th century A.D., had 
expressed exactly similar views in the Epilogue to his Re "E 
Yes I am proud; I must be proud to see Men not afraid of 
God, afraid of me : Safe from the Bar, the pulpit, and the 
throne, Yet touched and shamed by Ridicule alone. O sacred 
weapon, left for Truth's defence, Sole Dread ofFolly, Vice 
and Insolence.! x 
i fsatire to strike his 
Ksemendra has used well this sacred weapon o 
blows on hypocrisy and corruption which had polluted the society 
f Kashmir in his days. iat 
F “in de 6th chapter of Desopadesa, he pays ironical homage 
to a student who like Siva is the usurper of the pleasing half RE the 
free feeding house (सने वामार्धहारिणे), is terrible (उम्र), PO SAE m; 
and armed with spear at night ee. ham आ E a d > s 
ther part of the country he 15 JU i : 
essei his e fearing him to be a ghost! While eating at 
1, William K. Wimsatt, T Rand Cleanth Brooks; 4 short History of Literary 
* 11118 . 3 
Criticism, p. 209. 
2 'आलकंक/लसदृशश्छातो देशान्तरागतः । 
: करंकशंकया वर्ज्येते जनैः U 
हप Desopadesa. V1.2. 
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different houses by turn, he sits downfaced waiting eagerly for food 
after having observed a fast.! But after sometime the same thin 
Gauda student changes altogether like a serpent who becomes young 
after throwing away his old skin.” Honoured with tilaka at the free 
feeding house, he grows fattish with festive food and fragrant 
unguents. With bright-coloured dress and with his nails nicely cut 
and painted with red paint, he is ashamed of holding in his hand 
the first page of a manuscript as he roams about in the company 
of those who hold discus and iron arrows.® He is proud of his new 
shoes producing a hard cracking noise and walks slowly looking at 
his waist girt with a red belt for keeping the knife.* 

He wears triple made golden ear-rings and looks like Kubera, 
the lord of wealth. Puffed up with his self importance, he makes 
the bards sing false praises of his beauty though with the dark 
complexion of his face resembling a black vessel he surpasses even 
Sanaiscara the god of Ugliness. With black face and white teeth 
and a big turban on his head, he appears like a monkey when he 
smiles in the company of courtesans.’ 


1. गृहवारेषु भुञ्जानः स्नातक: संशितत्रत: d 
प्रणतश्चान्नसंकांक्षी जपति प्रहरद्वयम्‌ ॥ 
Ibid. VI.4. 
2. प्रवाप्ततिलकः wd भोज्यरद्वतंनेश्व सः । 
भुजङ्गकञ्चुकमिव त्यकत्वा संजायते नव: ॥ 
Ibid. VI.5. 
3. प्रलक्तकाङ्टितोदघुष्टनखश्चित्राम्बरोऽय स: | 
लज्जते मलपत्रेण चत्रनाराचसञ्चये॥ 
Jbid. VI.10. 
4. उपानत्क्रुत्सितारावगवितः स शनंब्रंजन्‌ । 
लोहितक्षुरिकापट्टवेष्टितां वीक्षते कटीम्‌ ॥ 
Ibid. ४1.12. 
6. चळ्चत्कणंसुवर्णाडु: स्थूलत्रिगुणवालकी | 
प्रभाते घनदाकारस्तूण् निर्याति दैशिकः ॥ ` 
Ibid. ९1.23. 
6. निर्दीपपात्रतुल्यास्यकान्त्या जितशनैश्चर: । 
गीयते खूपकन्दपंश्छात्रो दुर्गतगायनः n 
Ibid. VI.15. 
शीतकाले शिर:शाटी वेश्यावेश्मसु दैशिकः । 
हसन, कालमखः शक्लदशनो वानरायते H 
Ibid. VI.20. 
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HYPOCRITE 


५ Highly fradulent, the Gauda student pretends to be very pure. 
While walking he avoids the touch of any body and tucks up his 
upper cloth in his armpit.1 He cries aloud if anybody happens to 
touch him and does not eat food prepared by others? The water 
of the whole river is regarded insufficient by him for cleaning his 
body but actually he has no hitch in eating residue in the dish of 
the prostitute and no scruples in drinking wine first tasted by 
her. When he collects butter, sweets and rice cooked in milk in 
his vessel at the free feeding house, one must be sure that this rich 
food is finally offered by him to gods in the form of courtesans.‘ 
If he excels the sages in do-not-touchism, he competes them in five 
penances also. His five penances are indulgence in prostitutes, gamb- 
ling, spying, hunger strike and stabbing others.5 His is a special 
Aérama, entirely different from the four Agramas, namely, brahma- 
carya, grhastha, vünaprastha and samnyasa as prescribed by Dharma- 
ggstras. He poses to be very innocent in the presence of ladies and 
asks as to why they are laughing and what they are talking about 
asif he understands nothing, but in his heart of hearts he is in 
search of widows and other young ladies for his enjoyment." 


1. स्पर्श परिहरन, याति गौड: कक्षाकृताञ्चलः | 
कुञ््चितेमैव una — दम्भभारभरादिव n 

: Ibid. V1.9. 
afan: सपवित्रस्य स्पर्शहुद्भारकारिण: | 

न्ते मनयोऽप्यग्रे गौडस्यापरपाकिनः t 
pani Ibid. VI.3. 
3. यस्योपस्पृशतः शौचे पर्याप्ता नाभवन्नदी | 

स एव qa वेश्याभिरत्सृष्ट मधुभोजनम्‌ ॥ 


t 


Ibid. VI.19. 
4. wq छात्रेण WaT कृते भोज्यपरिग्रहे । 
$ क्षीरि' :॥ 
वस eee Ibid. VI.30. 


वेश्यासक्तो ्यतकरश्चाक्रिकः प्रायत्‌ सदा । 
e Ta S VI. 31. 
6. न ब्रह्मचारी न गृही न वनस्थो न वा यतिः । 

पञ्चमः पस्चभद्ाब्यश्छालाणामय्ा ५9, 
7. हसन्ति कि भणन्तीति मुग्घोबत्या परयोषितः | 


: सत्रभोजनवणंनेः ॥ 
Remp o T Ibid. ४.22. 


e 
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As regards family, he announces himself to be a Thakkural 
but Ksemendra feels that in his own country the chap must have 
been a barbar or shoemaker or fisherman or butcher because he 
does not know even samdhyd.? Children of good families are expect- 
ed to know samdhya atleast by heart. He is not acquainted well 
even with alphabets but is still arrogant about his scholarship. Not 
to speak of Svastipatha, he hardly knows Omkdra.but is bent upon 
defeating the old Kashmiri scholar. With no back-ground at all, 
he commences tlie study of Patafijali’s Mahabhdsya, Tarkasastra and 
Mimamsasastra.4 : 
Interested in gambling, feasting and the company of prosti- 
tutes, he looks for meat in festive dinners, inquires about the fee of 
` courtesans and the amount gained in gambling. But when he squ- 

anders everything in gambling by the end of the day, ‘he, bereft of 
` clothes and besmeared with dust is ashamed and appears like a 
` Pisaca.” When he has money,.he is bereaved of that by -a gambler, 
a bawd, a prostitute, a shoemaker and a barber." One can see him 
in evenings roaming in the streets in front of the houses of courte- 


` 


1. गौडो गर्वोन्नतग्रीवष्ठक्कुरोऽस्मीति भाषते ॥ ` ` ` ; 
Ibid. VI36. —— 
2. नापितश्चर्मकारो वा धीवर: सौनिकोऽपि वा ।. . 
स्वदेशे देशिको नूनं सन्ध्यापाठं न वेत्ति यत्‌ ॥ 
Jbid. VI.29. 
9. छात्र: प्रवृत्तः पाण्डित्ये वृद्धकीरजिगीषया i 
कष्टेन जानात्योद्कारं स्वस्तिज्ञाने कथैव का ॥ | 
Ibid. V1.7. ` 


4. ग्रलिपिज्ञोऽप्यहंकारस्तन्धो विप्रतिपत्तये 1 
गौडः करोति प्रारम्भ भाष्ये तक प्रभाकरे ॥ 
Ibid. V1.8. 
D. भाटी: पृच्छात वेश्यानां द्यूत पृच्छति निजितम्‌ । 
मांसं संपूच्छति भोज्ये व्रतखिन्नेष्‌ दैशिकः ॥ 
Jbid. VI.6. 
6. स पिशाच इवाभाति दिनान्ते दूतनिजितः । 
नगो wae: पांसुलिप्तसत्रपसत्रप: | a 
Ibid. V1.24. 
7. fade: कुट्टनी वेश्या चर्मकारः सनापितः । 
पञ्चयोडशरण्डस्य करण्डग्रन्थिभे दिन: ॥। 
Ibid. VI. 14. 
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sans and. making amorous gestures with hands 
courtesans who take offence to his rude behaviour 
accept his offer of three times more (८९.३ 


ROWDY 


Most ill-mannered, he treats all disco 

and at the free feeding house. Behaving like bie (te Pus 
like a demon in thebathrooms and likea Bhairava at the fi 2 
feeding house, he scolds everybody without any reason for mr 
cation. No one dare oppose him whose belly is already sed 
with injuries made with a knife and who would not shrink from 
using it against his fellow boarders. Under slightest provocation 

he beats and throws out the servants of the Matha and tolerates 
only that,servant whose wife is young.5 With a cloth around his 
belly, with his hair arranged in a knot and with a rod in his hand 

he seems to be bent upon the extinction of the Matha. Just as the 
bigger fish eat the smaller, so he snatches away umbrellas, baskets, 
clothes, woollen blankets from the weak boys." Early in the morning 


and eyes! The 
do not agree to 


1. लीलाड्चितलतापाणिश्नृंविलासविकारकृत्‌ | 
वेश्यावेश्मा ग्ररथ्यासु सायं भ्रमति दैशिकः ॥ , 
Ibid. ४1.13. 


2, त्रिगुणेनापि मूल्येन वेश्यां नाप्नोति दैशिकः ।। 
Ibid. VI 16. 
3. मठश्मशाने वेतालाः पिशाचाः स्नानकोष्ठके । 
घटयन्ति जनं छात्राः सत्रे सन्त्रासभं रवाः ॥ 
Ibid. V1.42. 
4. ग्मनेकक्षुरिकाघातक्षुणणमुक्षः कषयं षिणः । 
को नाम गौडयक्षस्य सत्रे याति विपक्षताम्‌ ॥ 
ibid. ५1.2 '. 
5. करुद्धः कर्मकरान, सर्वान, निरस्य लगुडाहतान, | 


तमेव सहते दासं तरुणी यस्य गे हिनी u 
Ibid. VI. ll. ` 


6. उदराबद्धवस्त्रेण ग्रन्थिजूदेन नादिना | 
डोद्धतहस्तेन छात्नेणोन्मूल्यते मठः M 
xem Ibid. VI. 25. 


d. मत्स्या मत्स्यमिवाश्नन्ति भागीकृत्यातुरं क्षणात्‌ | 
छात्राशछत्॒करण्डादिपट Bub ra 
Ibid. ४1.39. 
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he approaches a shopkeeper and demands much by paying little, 
Hunger strike is another weapon misused by him. He cannot be 
persuaded to take food either by love or by fear or by regard and 
it is very difficult to tackle him. Whosoever makes friendship with 
him after drinking in a common pot is stigmatized by him with the 
murder of a Brahmana.* No medicine is effective enough to cure 
him of the fever of prostitutes, Sannipdta of the free feeding house 
and tuberclosis of Matha.‘ With such students residing in it, the 
Matha is no more a Matha; it has become an abode of rogues and 
appears to be a cave in the wooden mountain full of old demons.5 
With this pungent picture of an indisciplined student drawn with 
piquant skill, Ksemendra has detected and brought to light the 
loopholes in the educational institutions of his day. The aim of 
education, as he points out in his other work Darpadalana, is for- 
mation of good character. An educated person should develop a 
liking for doing good to others, be free from arrogance, and 
covetousness, and develop the qualities of forgiveness and pati- 
ence. Knowledge is useless if it is devoid of right judgment and if 
it is afflicted with envy, anger and arrogance. Ksemendra regards 


1. याचते पण्यमधिकं मूल्यमल्पं प्रयच्छति i 
बणिजस्तिष्ठति पुरः प्रभाते देशिकः कलिः ॥ 
Ibid. VI.38. 


2. भुक्तं करोति न प्रीत्या न भयान, न च गौरवात्‌ | 
गोडश्चरति लोकेऽस्मिन, दुग्रंहोऽपि सबिग्रहः । 
Ibid. VI.27. 


9. देशिकः कृपया येन पीतकोश: प्रवेशितः । 
तस्यच लिखति प्रायो ब्रह्महत्यां विषाशनः ॥ 
407८. VI.33. 


4. वेश्यावारज्वर: सत्रसन्निपातो WOW: । 
न सझ्ग्रहैनं quu: साध्यतामेति देशिकः ॥। 
Ibid. VI.34. 
D. TMA मठः शठमडः प्रांशुहंठमठोऽपि वा । 
वृद्धराक्षसपूर्णयं घोरा दारुगिरेगुहा n 
Ibid. ७1.41. 
6. शीलं परहितासक्तिरनुत्सेकः क्षमा धृतिः । 
अलोभश्चेति विद्यायाः परिपाकोज्ज्वलं फलम्‌ ॥ 
विवेकरहिता विद्या द्वेषरोषोष्मशोषिता । 
दर्पाशनिनिपातेन इता वल्लीव निष्फला 1 
Darpadalana 111.24, 24. 
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that knowledge as mean knowledge which makesone change justice 
into injustice and injustice into justice on account of avarice. He 
is, therefore, pained to see that vulgar attitude of the Gauda student 
and condemns it in his satirical style. 


1. प्रत्यायः प्रौढवादेन नीयते न्यायतां यया । 


कि तया क्षुद्रविद्यया ü 
न्यायश्चान्यायतां लोभात्‌ Ibid. 11.29. 
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KALIDASA AND THE CATURBHANI 
A. N. PANDEY 


Caturbhani is a collection of four Bhépas (amorous farces) : 
Padmaprabhytaka by Südraka, Dhurtavitasamvada by Tsvaradatta, 
Ubhayabhisarika by Vararuci and Padataduaka by Syamalaka. In 
these plays the life of Vega (house of prostitutes) has been depicted 
in a very fascinating manner and many technical terms have been 
used. From the study of these plays it is evident that their authors 
are indebted to Kalidasa, because they draw upon his descriptions 
and ideas. Here I produce some parallels from the works of Kali- 
dasa and the Caturbhani and conclude that the authors of the plays 
in question flourished after Kalidasa. 

In the Padmaprabhrtaka the following line occurs: ‘at वृक्षाः 
साधयन्ति स्वकुसुमहृषिताः पल्लबाग्राङ्गुलीभिः.' The idea contained herein seems 
to have been borrowed from the line. “एष वातेरितपल्लवाङ्गुलीभिः त्वरयतीव 
मां केसरवृक्षकः?* of the Abkijnanasakuntala. 

प्राक्षिप्तस्नस्तवस्तां प्रशिथिलरचनां मुक्तनीवीं विहस्ताम्‌!* of the Padmaprabhrtaka 
and “नीवीबन्धोच्छ्वसितशिथिलम्‌?* of the Meghadita contain similar ideas. 

In “वासन्तीकुन्दमिश्रे: कुरबककूसुम: पूरितः केशहस्त:!० of the Padmaprabhytaka 
we read that hair was decorated with the Kurabaka flowers. In 
“चूडापाशे नवकुरबकम्‌?० of the Meghadita too the same idea appears. 

“चन्द्रोदयविरहात्‌ कुमुद्धती नि:श्रीका संवृत्तेति?! of the Padmaprabhgtaka and 


“अन्तहिते शशिनि संव कुमृददतीयं दृष्टि न नन्दयति संस्मरणीयशोभा 1१४ of the Abhijnanasa- 
kuntala are similar in ideas. 


l. Caturbhant (ed. Dr. Motichandra and Dr. V. S. Agrawala), p. 2. 
2. AlhijüznaSükuntala (ed. R. M. Bose), Act. 1, p. 65, 
3. Chaturbhant, p. 94. 

4. Meghadita, part II. V. 7, 

5. Caturbhani, p. 36. 

6. Meghaduta, part IT, V. 2. 

7. Caturbhani, p. 40. 

AbhijüznaSakuntala, 413. 
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The idea of “उत्सडगे वा मलिनवसने सौम्य निक्षिप 
2 LE I : य वीणाम्‌? of th i 
is i gu un ST निर्मुक्तभ्‌ पणतया विविक्तशरीरलावण्या गिता 
शरीरा......ङ्काधिरूढां वललकीमीपत्कररुहैरवघट्टयन्ती......तिष्ठति ।?2 i 
erin of the Padmapra- 
Re प्रशिथिलवलये भिन्ननि:शवासववत्रे'3 of the Padmaprabhrtaka 
may be compared with “निःश्वासानामशिशिरतया भिन्नवर्णाधरो T 
of the Meghaduta. VOLES 
In both “प्रचलितेन्द्रगोपका नवहरितत्‌णाइकुरा:?* ofthe Dhartavitasamvada 
and 'प्रसन्नवेदूर्यॅनिरभस्तृणाडकुरे: समाचिता प्रोत्थितकन्दलीदलैः विभाति शक्‍्लेतररत्नभ पिता 
वराङ्कनेव क्षितिरिन्द्रगोपके: WO of the Rtusamhara the earth is described. as 
covered with shoots of green grasses and the Indragopaka insects. 


“कलृषसलिलवाहिन्यो४विभावनीयतीर्था: शठा इव नार्यो दुरवगाहा नद्यः oU" of the 
Dhirtavitasamvdda follows “निपातयन्त्य: परितस्तरद्रुमान्‌ प्रवृद्धवेगैः सलिलैरनिमंलैः । 
स्त्रियः सुदुष्टा इव जातविभ्रमाः प्रयान्ति नद्यस्त्वरितं पयोनिधिम्‌ 178 of the Rtusamhara. In 
both the river with turbid water has been compared to the woman 
during menses. 

In 'निवृत्तसङ्गीतमृदङ्गसन्निभाः' of the Dhürtavitasaihuada the thunder 
of clouds is compared to that of the tabor. 'सद्धीताय प्रहतमुरजा: स्निग्ध- 
गम्भीरघोषम्‌२° of the Meghadita carries the same idea. 


“क्वाञ्चीतूयं मसक्तपीनजघनं . .  ... मदवशादाज्ञारतं विस्मरेत्‌ ० of the Dhürtavita- 
samvada contains the thought we find in ‘ज्ञातास्वादो विबुतजघनां को frei 
समर्थ: (12 of the Meghadita. 

“ापूर्याभिनवाम्बुजद्य तिहरे नेत्र प्रयातोऽधरं तद्‌ भ्रष्ट: कठिनौ गत: स्तनतटो तत्नाप्यलब्धा- 
ma: | बाष्पस्ते तनुरोमराजिलुलितः शोकप्रसङ्गोज्झितः नाभि पूरयति प्रियाइगुलिमुखप्रक्षेपलीलो- 
चितम्‌ WI? of the Dh ürlavilasamvàda and ‘स्थिताः क्षणं पक्ष्मसु ताडिताधराः पयोधरो- 
त्सेधनिपातचूणिताः । वलीषु तस्याः स्खलिताः प्रपेदिरे चिरेण नाभि प्रथमोदबिन्दवः 11724 of the 
Kumārasambhava contain similar ideas. In the Dhiartavitasamvada 


l. Meghadita, Part II, V. 26. 
2. Caturbhani, p. 4t. 
3. Ibid., p. 55. 
4. Meghadüta, Part II, V. 94. 
5. Caturbhaui, p. 66. 
6. Riusamhára, 215. 
7. Caturbháni, p. 66. 
8. Rtusamhdra, 217. 
9. Caturbhani, 9 67. 
10. Meghadita, Part II, V. 1. 
ll. Caturbhdni, p. 73. 
19. Meghadita, Part 1, 45. 
13. Caturbhani, p. 82. 
14. Kumarasambhava, 5.24. 
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the poet says that the tears, from the eyes, fall on the lower lip and 
then on the hard breasts. Thence slipping through the lines of 
hair on the abdomen they reach the navel. In the Z umarasambhava 
the poet describes the first drops of water of the rainy season. The 
drops rest for the moment on the eyelashes of Parvati, then strike 
against the lower lip and then break as they fall on her elevated 
breasts. Thence stumbling through the folds of her belly they reach 
the navel after a long delay. In the Dkurtavitasamvada we find the 
description of tears, while in the Kumdrasambhava that of the drops 
of first water of the rainy season. 

The influence of “त्वामालिख्थ प्रणयकुपितां धातुरागैः शिलायाम्‌?! on «ये च 
अणयकुपितासु कामिनीषु तत्कालोत्कण्ठानुरूपान्‌ रम्यान्‌ प्रसादनोपायान्‌ मित्रः सह चिन्तयतः? of 
the Dhirtavifasamvada is quite visible. 

'क्वचिदुद्घाटितगवाक्षेष्‌ प्रासादमेघेप्‌ रथ्यावलोकनकुतूहला: शोभन्ते प्रमदाविद्युत: कैलास- 
पवंतान्तर्गेता इवाप्सरसः PS and ‘qaa ललितवनिता: .. प्रासादास्त्वां तुलयितुमलं aq 
deft: I" are similar in ideas. In both the mansions have been 
compared to the clouds and the women to the lightning. 

Syamilaka borrows the idea and language from “पिवत्यसी पाययते 
च fara: 5 of the Raghuvamía and constructs the sentence “पिवत्वथ च 
पाययत्वधरमात्मनस्त्वां प्रिया 126 

Here only a few parallel lines have been produced to show 
the influence of Kālidāsa on the Caturbhani. 

On the authority of cultural materials that glisten in these 
plays? and on the ground that Kalidasa influenced the authors of 
the Chaturbhani and on other grounds also, it may be said that the 
plays were written in the post-Kalidasa period. 


1. Meghadita, part IT, V. 45. 

2. Gaturbhani, p. 117. 

3. Ibid., pp. 124-195, 

4. Meghadita, part II, V. 1. 

5. Raghusainsa, 19.9. 

6. Caturbhani, 9. 187. 

1. Motichandra, Introduction to the Chaturbhani. 

8. Cf. (i) F. W. Thomas, Four Sanskrit Plays, JRAS (Centenary Supplement, 
1924), pp. 123-136. 

(ii) J. Burrow, The Date of Syamilaka’s Padataditaka, JRAS (1946), p. 53. 

(iii) S. K. De, Aspects of Sanskrit Literature, pp 1-26. 
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CHAYA NATAKA (SHADOW-PLAY) IN SANSKRIT 


K. C. PANDEY 


An Sanskrit there isa distinct type of drama, called Chaya 
Nataka, though this type is not recognised by Bharata and his 
commentators : nor is it included in the list of Uparüpakas given 
by such a late writer as Vi$vanàtha, the author of the Sahitya 
Darpana. 

According to the statements occurring in the works them- 
selves the following are the Chaya Natakas :— 

1. JDutüngada by Subhata Kavi. The prologue runs as 


` follows :— 
Maharajadhirajasrimattribhuvanapaladevasya Parigadàjnaya 
prabandhavisesamupakramamünosmi............. Adya  vasantotsave 
devagrikumarapaladevasya yatrayam............ Sri Subhtena vinir- 


mitam Ditatgadam nama chayànatakamabhinetavyam. 

It tells us that the drama was written at the suggestion (or- 
der ?) of the dignitaries in the court of Tribhuvanapala, (probably 
the Caulukya Prince, who reigned at Anhilvad in the 5th decade of 
the 13th century A. D.): that it was staged on the occasion of 
spring festival, held in commemoration of the restoration of the 
Saiva temple of Somanatha by king Kumürapala. And Colophon 
runs as follows :— 

Iti Subhatakavipranitam Dutángadam nama Chayanatakam. 

But it may be clearly noted here that the Dutangadam is not 
the type of Shadow-play, in which shadow-pictures are produced 
by the projection from puppets on the reverse side of a thin white 
curtain, a reference to which has been made by ; Nilakantha in his 
commentary on the Mahabharata.1 The stage-direction on page 9 
makes it clear that in it different parts were acted out by human 
beings. The stage-direction runs as follows :— 

tatah pravi$ya pataksepena — — — 
(Then having entered, pushing the curtain aside.) 


l. M. Bhà, Y. xii. 294. 5. 
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The technique, employed for the presentation of this type of 
drama, seems to have been similar to that given in the Sangita 
Cudamani (a MS. referred to in the Triveni, P. 722). According to 
this, there are two curtains on the stage. The first is the thick front 
drop, which is removed as soon as the show begins. The second 
is mist-like, behind which the actors act or the dancer performs 
the dance. - 

It may be pointed out here that some authorities are of the 
view that the thin curtain was not for reflecting the shadow of 
what was being done behind it, but for obscuring the presentation 
to some extent. 

2. Dharmabhyudaya by Meghaprabhacarya. It isa Jain drama, 
presenting the story of conversion ofa king to Jain faith. It is 
recognised by some scholars to bea typical instance of shadow- 
play in which puppets were used. For, it contains the stage-direc- 
tion;— 

“yavanikantarad. yati-vesa-dhari putrakastatra sthüpayitav- 
yah" (P. 15). 

(Asthe king takes thevow to become ascetic, from the innerside 
of the curtain a puppet, wearing the dress of an ascetic should be 
placed on the stage) 

3. Subhadraparinayat 

4. Ramabhyudaya 

5. Pandavabhyudaya 


These three dramas are, according to the colophon, Chaya 
Natakas. They are from the pen of Ramadeva Vyasa (15th century 
A. D.) 

The Shadow-plays, similar to the Indian Chaya-Natakas of 
the type of Dharmabhyudaya are found in Indonesia also. They are 
called “Wayang”. In their presentation thestage-manager (dalang) 
projects the shadows of Puppets of leather or wood on to a screen. 
The subject-matter of these dramas is mainly borrowed from the 
great Indian epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata as refashioned 
with distinctive local features. 

There is difference of opinion among scholars on the mean- 
ing of Chaya-Nataka. Some hold it to mean ‘shadow-play’ but 
others interpret it as *imitation of Drama’, some hold that Sanskrit 
Drama has evolved out of Chaya Nataka : others maintain the 


1. Ed. Jain Atmanand Granthmala, Bhavanagar 1918. 
_ 4. Edited by Narain Shastri Khiste in Saraswati Bhavana Sanskrit Series. 
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contrary. The Chaya-Natakas discovered so far and references to 
them occurring in Sanskritliterature are not of so early date as 
may justify the view of the evolution of Sanskrit drama from them. 
The technique of Sanskrit drama was well developed before the 
time of Panini as is clear from references to two works on drama- 
turgy by Panini himself, one by Silali and the other by Kréasva.! 
In Patanjali’s Mahabhasya there are references to dramas such as 
Kamsabadha and Balibandhana as also to the ways and means of 
staging them.? Thus, there is not much doubt about the existence 
of Shadow-plays of different types, but the evidence in hand does 
not support the view that Sanskrit drama of the type of which 
Bharata talks evolved out of Chaya-Nataka. 


1. पाराशयंशिलालिम्यां भिक्षुनटसूत्रयोः । (4.9.1 10) 


नंटसूत्रयोरित्येव... . क्रुशाश्विनौ नटाः । » 
2 a आख्यातौपयोगे, 1-4-29 उपयोग इति किमर्थम्‌, teem, ग्रंथिकस्य E 
उपयोग इत्युच्यमानेऽपि भत्त प्राप्नोति । एषोऽपि हि (उपयोग: । अतश्च 

यदारम्भकाः रङ्गं गच्छन्ति नटस्य श्रोष्यामः ग्रन्थिकस्य श्रोष्याम इति | 

(ब) In हेतुमति च 3. 1. 26 पतंजलि quotes specimens of prose utter- 
ances of the actors as follows — = 
गच्छ हन्यते कंसः, गच्छ घानिष्यते कासः, कि गतेन, हृतः कंसः | none 
झजादेद्वितीयस्य 6.1.2 व्यंजनानि पुनतेंटभार्यावत्‌ भवन्ति | तद्यथा नठान 

ib रंगगता यो यः पृच्छति कस्य यूयं कस्य यूयमिति तं तं. तब तवेत्याहुः | 
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A STUDY OF MADHURAVIJAYA 


CHANDRA PRARHA 


Madhuravijaya is a historical mahakavya in eight cantos. [t 
deals with a period, of which little is satisfactorily known. The 
colophons to the first and the second cantos mention Ganga-devi 
as the author of the poem. Verses 39.41 of the seventh canto men- 
tion the author to be the queen of the Prince Kampana, the hero 
ofthe poem. Here, she has described the achievements of her 
husband and narrated the history of his expedition to the south. 

With regard to the date of the composition of the work there 
is no controversy as such. It has already been mentioned above 
that the author of the poem was a queen of Prince Kamparaya 
who was in power from A.D. 1361-62, according to the inscrip- 
tions of his reign. In the Ranganatha Inscription of Gopana,? 
dated § 1298, we are told that Kampana, not only wrested Srir- 
angam from the Mohammedan invaders but also the kingdom of 
Madhura during Š. 1298—1371 A.D. Since the existence of a 

dynasty of Mohammedan chiefs of Madhura during the 14th cen- 
tury A.D. is testified by chronicles and coins, the victory of Kam- 
pana over the same is not doubtful. Now Gangadevi must have 
composed the present work to celebrate the victory of her husband 
over the Mohammedan chief of Madhura. On the basis of this it 
can be well assumed that the composition of the work must have 
taken place after A.D. 1372 1.८. during the second half of the 14th 
century A.D. 

Madhuravijaya was first published in the journal ‘New India’, 
Madras, in 1915. In 1916 it was edited by the commendable and 
1. EI. Vol. VI. p. 325. 
2. EI. Vol. VI. p» 321. 
3. Dr. Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, p. 42. 

Swell’s List of antiquities, Vol. Il. 2221; 


Captain Tufnell’s Hints to Coin collectors in Southern India, p. 32f & p. 666; 
FASB. Vol. LXIV. pt. I. p 498. 
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us efforts of Pandit G. Harihar Shastri and Pandit V. Srini- 
ae astri as a text, with an introduction by T. A. Gopinatha 

; The edition of the work is based on a single palm leaf manu- 
script belonging to Pandit N. Ramaswami Sastriar. Since the 
manuscript was found in an extremely worn out condition numerous 
blanks were left out by the scribe and as a result there are large 
gaps in the verses. The first five cantosof the work are, to sai 
extent, continuous but the remaining portions are cree 
In the present condition it ends with the defeat of the Mohamme- 
dan chief of Madhura by Kampana. But, if any significance is to 
be attached to the title Madhurdvijaya it should not be inferred 
that the poem must have had many more cantos. Even then the 
portions that are brought to light are full of interesting informa- 
tion regarding the conquest of Madhura by Kampana. 


STORY 


I. Madhurdvjaya of Gangadevi begins with an invocation 
addressed to Ganesa, Parvati and Paramesvara, Sarasvati, and 
Kriyasakti-guru. Then mention is made of the poets of the past 
viz. Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bana, Bharavi, Dandin, Bhavabhüti 
Karnàmrtakavi, Tikkaya, Agastya, Gangadhara and Visvanatha. 

King Bukka, the brother of Harihara, is said to have been 
reigning at Vijayanagar situated on the bank of the river Tuüga- 
bhadra. His vassals and generals are very respectful and loving. 
Due to the growing power of the king, his enemies are always in 
a disturbed state of mind. He is a very pious and a generous king. 
Kings ruling in all the directions owe allegiance to him. 

Then follows a short description of the city of Vijayanagar, 
to which river Tungabhadrà serves as a moat. In its suburb there 
is a temple of Virüpaksa. 

The ruleof Bukka is very peaceful. People regard him as 
Manu. His chief queen is Devayi. ‘ 

II. Devayi, the queen of Bukka, gives birth to three sons 
namely Kampana, Kampa, and Samgama, who resemble the 
three eyes of Lord Siva. According to Gangadevi, the first prince 
is named Kampana because he rendered his enemies quaky with 
fear at the very mention of his name. 

III. Soon after the completion of caula ceremony of prince 
Kampana, the eldest son of Bukka, he is shown to be quite 
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proficient in all the branches of learning. He is saidto be wel] 
trained in the use of arms. While Kampana is yet young, his father 
discourses to him on the evils of indulgence in women, gambling, 
hunting, drinking and so on. He advises him to avoid even the 
thought of them. Bukka advises him on the duties of the royal prin- 
ces and points out to him the work that lay before him. He asks 
Kampana to march against Camparaya, the ruler of the Tundira- 
mandala and reduce Kafici to subjugation. When in a good posi- 
tion he should subdue the several forest chiefs and then proceed 
against the king of the Turuskas who has made his headquarters at 
Madhura. After this advice Kampana resolves to lead an expedi- 
tion to the south. 

IV. Next day, due ceremonies having been performed Kam- 
pana starts for his expedition against the king of Tundiramandala 
with a huge army. He crosses the country of Karnata in five or six 
days and reaches the town of Kantakanana. Then he crosses the 
river Ksiratarangini and stations his camp at Virificipuram. From 
there he enters the country of the Dramida king and a fierce fight 
takes place between the two. Forces of Camparaya are defeated. 
In a dual between Camparaya and Kampana, the former is killed 
and the latter proceeds victoriously to Kafict and rules at Tundi- 
ramandala. 

V. Kampana makes Marataka, the capital of his newly acqui- 
red province and rules in a way as to be loved by all. Various 
kings from Magadha, Malava, Sevuna, Simhala, Dramila, Kerala 
and Gauda wait at his gate for their turn to pay their homage. 
Kampana spends the rainy and the winter seasons there. 

VI. It describes the life of Kampana in camp. 


VII. It describes some conversation between the prince 
Kampana and his consort Gangadevi, the author of the book. 
Prince asks her to describe the spring season. Then follows the 
beautiful description of the sunset and the moonrise. In this part 
of the poem, the narrative is interrupted due to a break in the ma- 
nuscript. 

VIIL. A strange lady appears before Kampana who describes 
to him the disastrous consequences of the Mohammedan invasion 
of the south and the sad plight of the southern country and its an- 
cient glory requesting him to extirpate the invaders and restore 
the country to its ancient glory, presenting him at the same time a 


_ divine sword. Kampana proceeds against Madhura and, in a battle, 
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kills the Sultan ruling in the place. 
temples. 


At this point the manuscript breaks off and the narrative is 
left incomplete. 


He makes a grant to several 


Critical Appreciation : 


In accordance with the rules of a mahakazya, the present 
edition of the work contains eight cantos of moderate length. There 
are a few verses more but they do not carry any canto number. 
They may well belong to the eighth canto. The hero of the poem 
is Kampana, a ksatriya by caste. He isa Dhtrodatta nayaka being 
self-controlled and magnanimous. ] 

The poem is full of heroic sentiment. It is enriched with 
vigorous and forceful descriptions of wars and battles. Expedition 
by the hero for conquest puts it in bold relief. Even, the erotic 
finds enough scope in the various descriptions of seasons, water- 
sports etc. Specially the fifth canto abounds in it. 


The author appears to have been conversant with the ancient 
tradition of learning. She has referred to the recitation of mantras 
from the Atharvaveda at the departure of Kampana for his southern 
expedition! She also refers to the performance of various rites as 
Gaulakarman,? Pumsavana,? and jatakarman.! Her work abounds in 
mythological references from the Puragas.5 Various incidents have 
been picked up from the epics and introduced into the poem.’ 

The author by way of paying her respects to the old poets— 
Kalidasa, Bana, Bharavi, Dandin, Bhavabhüti, Karnamrtakavi, 
Tikkaya, Agastya, Gangadhara, and Visvanatha, has attempted to 
impress upon the mind of the readers that she is conversant with 
their works and at times she has actually drawn upon them.’ 

The poem is composed in the Vaidarbhi style marked by 
perspicuity. Gangadevi's thoughts flow with ease and simplicity. 
Her choice of words is apt and happy. She avoids obscure words. 
Her composition is free from long „compounds. Though she uses 
Yamaka and Anuprasa, her construction 13 nowhere laboured. She 
does not indulge in the use of puns. She prefers to use figures of sense 


IV. 19. s: ss: 
गा. 13. De 


1. 

3. 

B. I, 41, 62, 73, 74; VII. 9, 12; VIII. 29; IX. 23. 
6. 1.42; VI .5; VIII. 35; IX. 9, 22. 

7. I. प; गा. 2, 3. 
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like Upama,! Utpreksa,? Hetu,” Pratipa,* Apaknuti,® Atisayokti, Mal 
pama,” Ripaka,’; Parisamkhya, Vyatireka,® Bhrantimán'! and drsta- 
ria. She has used as many as twelve metres : Anus{ubh (I, IV), 
Upajati (II, IX), Vamsastha (ILI), Drutavitambita (V), Puspitagra (V1) 
Viyogini (VII), Malabharimi (VIII), Vasantatilaka (I. 15), Maling (II. 
42), Harini (III. 48), Sikharini (VI. 69), Sardulavikridita (IV. 83). 
Sometimes her composition is such that a group of verses go to 
make a single grammatical sentence. This sort of composition is 
technically known by different names as Kulaka, Kalapaka, etc. 


Historicity : 


The contents of Madhuravijaya are of great value for the 
construction of the history of Vijayanagar kingdom fora short 
time after its foundation. It brings to light those facts which were 
hitherto unknown; 


The kings of Vijayanagar were guided by their family priest 
Ka$rvilasa Kriyasakti Pandit, an ardent $aiva. This has been 
well proved by an inscription of the Mysore State, which records 
that Immdi Bukka II son of Harihara II, made a grant of land to 
Vidya Sankara with the knowledge of Kriyasakti. This shows that 
Kriyasakti was the Kulaguru of the kings of Vijayanagar and that 
he occupied a distinguished position. From the Madhuravijaya we 
come to know that Harihara I, son of Samgama was the first 
ruler of Vijayanagar Empire.14 Though there is controversy as to 
who was the founder of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, yet the historians 
and the inscriptions support the statement of Madhuravijaya. 'The 
first ruler of Vijayanagar, however, did not style himself king 
nor did even the composers of the text of his early inscriptions give 
him the royal title. In an inscription of A.D. 1340, Harihara is 
referred to as Hariyappa Uodeya—Harihara chief. He is given 
the title of Mahamandalesvara—great lord, and not king.15 


1. 11. 6; IV. 78; IV. 19, 2. I. 68; IIT. 33, 47; V. 37; VII. 
9. TII. 27; IV. 45; VII. 5-6. 4. III. 12; V. 52; 

5. 1. 36. 6. V. 10. 

7. 1. 27, 29, 73; III. 12. 8. TII. 40. 

9. T. 65, 10. I. 61: 

11. 1. 55. 12. I. 19-90. 


13. E.C. Vol. X. Kolar dt. Mb. No. 11. 
14. 217. 1. 26. 


15. EC. Vol. X. Kolar dt. Mb. No. 11. 
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Harihara I was succeded by his brother Bukka I,! a sovereign 
ruler, who ruled over all the feudatory kings. There is great con- 
troversy regarding his accession to the throne after Harihara I, as 
according to inscriptions Bukka I had another elder brother KDE 
who should have occupied the throne after Harihara I. But, Rs 
a colophon at the end of the Madhaviya Dhatuvriti we come to know 
that at that time Kampa held the Government of the province of 
Udayagiriraja? and that he was content with his administration in 
Nellore.? Another view is that Kampa seems to have died some- 
time before the death of Harihara in § 1268-69, and the accession 
of Bukka I.4 But Sewell is of the opinion that Bukka 1 was a war- 
like man and usurped the throne.’ Inthe face of these contro- 
versies it is difficult to give the exact reason of Bukka's succession 
but it is certain that he was the real successor of Harihara I. 


Besides being a warrior, he was a generous ruler. He made 
liberal grants and gave fillip to religiosity. Gangadevi calls him 
another Indra." People regarded him as Manu, as he helped in 
the well being of his fellow beings. He established his capital at 
‘Vijaya’ after conquering it. It was situated on the bank of Tunga- 
bhadra, which served as a moat to the city.? 

In Madhuravijaya, Devāyī is said to have been the queen of 
Bukka 1.70 This name appears to be new, as no inscription mentions 
such a name, while the name of Gauri another queen of Bukka I 
is recorded in an inscription. Bukka I had three sons from his 
queen Devayi named Kampana, Kampa and Samgama.* None of 
the chroniclers records these names. But the inscriptions mention 
the name of Kampana II. Whereas, chroniclers record the name 
of Harihara II, the successor of Bukka I, the son of Gaurambika.® 
Since the chroniclers do not give the history of the other sons of 
Bukka 1, Gangadevi, by writing Madhuravijaya has added new 


information. 


1. MV. ४1. 26. 

9. E.I Vol. III P. 23. 

3. SH.VP.98. 

4. MV. Indt. P. 32. 

b. A forgotten Empire, P+ 28. 

6. MV. 1. 97. EC. Vol. X. Mb. TL. No. 158 Vs. No. 16. 
7 


. 2४7. 1. 67. 
8. MV. I. 08. 9. MV. I. 13-44 


10. MV. I. 78. 11. EL. IIL. P. 36. 
12. MV. II. 40. 41, 42. 13. EL. Vol. IJI. P. 37. 
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According to Madhüravijaya Kampana was an expert in all the 
arts, use of arms, archery and sword fight.! While Bukka I, was 
seated on the throne of Vijayanagar, he advised Kampana to defeat 
king Camparaya of Tundiramandala, reduce Kañci to subjugation 
and defeat the kings of Vanyaraja and the Turuska ruler. From 
the epigraphical evidence we come to know that it is only in the 
year §-1282 i.e. A.D. 1360 that Kampana is seen to be the Gover- 
nor of the Mülvagilurajya.? But in Madhuravijaya no mention is 
made of Milvagilurajya. 


According to Madhuravijaya, Kampana, in course of his expe- 
ditions, crossed the border of the Karnata country and reached the 
town of Kantakanana.! Kampana's army moved on to the banks 
of the river Ksiratarangini and entered Virizicipuram. Kampana 
made it his military base. Campariya or Sambhuvaraya, seeing 
his army in Virificipuram, opposed and a fierce battle took place, 
Gampiraya’s army suffered defeat and fled towards the capital. 
Kampana pushed Camparaya to his capital and made it his camp. 
King Camparaya with a few selected soldiers took refuge in the 
strong fortress on the Rajagambhira hill which was surrounded by 
the enemy. A fierce battle took place between the two armies 
and Camparaya came out to fightin person. Ina single combat 
he was killed by Kampana. Now, Madhuravijaya is the only work 
which says that King Campārāya was killed by Kampana at Raja- 
gambhira rajya. But other works like Ramdbhyudaya and Süluva- 
bhyudaya never mention Camparaya as having been killed. But these 
agree in asserting that Camparaya was defeated and re-instated.® 
Kampana reduced Camparaya to the position of a tributary king 
and proceeded victoriously to Kaci, modern Conjeevaram. Then 
he started to rule at Tundiramandala.? This is supported by an 
inscription of Kampana dt. $ 1287, found in Tirupputkulli near 
Conjeevaram which says that Kampana became stabilized on the 
throne after taking possession of Rajagambhirarajya. According 
to Madhuravijaya he made the city of Marataka the seat of Govern- 


1. MV. III 1-2. 

2. MV. III. 42-43. 

9, EC. X. Kolar dt. Bp. No. 31, 203. 

4. MY. IV. 47. 

6. MV. p. 24. 

6. MV. IV. 83. 

i. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1899 No. 18. 
8. MV.V.I, 
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ment of newly acquired province! In the end the poem gives a 
vivid description of the encounter between the armies of Kampana 
and the Sultan of South in which the Turuska ruler was killed by 
Kampana. This incident finds strong support from the accounts of 
the chroniclers and inscriptions. Thus, we see that Madhuravijaya 
is not merely a mahdkavya; it supplies significant historical facts 
regarding the history of the Sathgama dynasty of Vijayanagar. 


1: MV. VIII. 23-29. 


9. Srirangam Koyilolugu old ed. PP. 53. ` 
3. MV. Intd. p.28. Annual Report'on Epigraphy 1003, No, 106, 111. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE CONCEPT OF LOVE IN 
KALIDASA 


NARENDRA NATH SHARMA 


The great Indian poet Kalidasa has drawn in letters some 
marvellous sketches of human emotions on the charming back- 
ground of nature. Of these numerous sketches. those of passionate 
love can be ranked supreme. Nowhere in Sanskrit literature has the 
emotion of passionate love found such a touching media for outlet 
as it is revealed through the spontaneous outpourings of the pair— 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala, Malavika and Agnimitra, Purüravas and 
Urvasi in his plays, or of Yaksa and his consort, Siva and Parvati, 
Aja and Indumati in his poems. 

On the surface, the objective sketches seem to be limited in 
range and narrow in outline but, when we reflect we find that they 
go deeper, inasmuch as they represent moods, not persons. Sakun- 
tala and Dusyanta, Malavika and Agnimitra and for that matter, 
all the pairs of lovers, in plays and poetry, appear to be symbolical, 
for they represent the poet’s concept of love as anideal for all men 
and women. The objective art of the poet, thus, becomes a media 
for conveying his feelings and emotions. It needs little effort to 
to see therein not only the wealth of suggestion but a clearness of 
outline and the greatest harmony of motives intermingled with 
emotion. 

When we analyse the main episodes of Kalidasa’s works, we 
find that there is a desire of the soul to join itself to whatis akin 
to it, We seek akinness of the form and body at first, whence we 
rise to the akinness of the mind and then to the akinness of the 
spirit itself. 

To illustrate the fore 
the works of Kalidasa fo 
famous play of the poet, 

of Dusyanta craves for t 


going statement, we shall take up here 
r study. In the Abhijtanasikuntalam, the 
for instance, we see that the animal soul 
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the description of her outward form. Here, at first, the physical 


aspect is the source of attraction, since the hero is captivated b 
the personal charm of the heroine. Says he : y 


AAT: IA कोमलविटपानुकारिरणौ वाहू । 
कुसुममिव लोभनीय योवनमङ्गेषु सन्नद्धस्‌ ut 


“Her lips are red as the fresh mango leaves, arms as tender asa 
creeper. And her youth pervading all her body is as attractive as 
a flower.” 

The animal soul of Dusyanta hankers after its kinness but is 
hampered in its progress by the doubt that its kinness to the soul of 
his beloved might be illusive, a mere shadow. But, then the logical 
soul comes to his rescue and he immediately jumps to the idea 
that his animal soul is perfectly justified. It could not have been 
otherwise attracted to it, Says he : 


adad क्षत्रपरिग्रहक्षमा 
यदार्यमस्याममिलाषि से मनः | 
सतां fg सन्देहपदेषु वस्तुषु 
प्रमाणमन्तःकरणप्रवृत्तयः N? 

He bases his knowledge upon experience and intuition. ‘The 
discovery of his beloved’s genealogy convinces him of the purity of 
his mind. Love, thus, becomes his guiding principle, and joy its 
own security. 

‘The unity of the two souls, as for instance of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala, is thus accomplished through the agency of the logical 
soul of the lover. 

But the animal soul has dwelt too much upon the outward 
aspect of his beloved, so it has to undergo a penance and live a 
purgative life tor sometime, effected by a gradual detachment from 
the things of the sense and by a desire for the, things of the spirit. 
So there isa complete estrangement through the supernatural 
agency such as Durvasa’s curse in the Abhijnanasakuntalam where 
Dusyanta has to undergo 2 series of sufferings before he can attain 
a complete and final union with his beloved's intellectual soul. 

'Thus, we sce that separation as a form of purification is en- 
joined by a divine will such as Durvasa's curse, it being determined 
or caused by the excessive impluse culminating in the neglect of 


1. Abhijiidna-sakuntalam, Act I. V. 18. 
2. Ibid. Act I. V. 19. 
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duty on the part of the beloved. Separation softens the impulse 
which becomes a regulation by law. The divine agency, again, in 
the person of Matali, Indra’s charioteer, brings about their union. 
But this is the union of two intellectual souls purified in the heat 
of suffering. Now, love does not rest on the blood in the lips of the 
beloved or on the rosy hue of her cheek, nor does it dwell in the 
fickle heart of the lover. It lives in and by the soul and not in the 
matter known only to the sense. Says Dusyanta : 


वसने परिधूसरे वसाना 

नियमक्षाममुखी धृतेकवेणि: | 

अतिनिष्करुणस्य शुद्धशीला 

सम दीघं विरहत्रतं बिभति ॥? 

` In the Vikramorvasiyam too, love emerges through the CO-Oper- 

ation of two kin souls, as it were a chemical process but, its progress 
ischecked by a temporary separation. The lover's emotion in 
separation from his beloved gets so high that he begins to act like 
a mad person. We may read his address to the swan : 


हंस प्रयच्छ मे कान्तां गतिस्तस्यास्त्वया हृता । 
विमावितेकदेशेन देयं यदभियुज्यते ॥* 


Here too the union is effected by a divine agency and the loving 
couple settles to a happy conjugal life. 

In the Malavikagnimitram the King Agnimitra is drawn towards 
Malavika. He is impulsive. But here too, he does not transgress 
the bounds of propriety. The queen Dharini parts the couple as the 
night parts a Cakravaki from her mate. Says Agnimitra : 


ग्रहं रथाङ्गनामेव प्रिया सहचरीव मे । 

श्रननुज्ञातसम्पर्का धारिणी रजनीव नो n? 
The chief queen Dhàrani is the controlling power. The king’s im- 
pulse is rationalized. Agnimitra and Malavika bind themselves to a 
wedded life but not till Dhariny is pleased and not till they have 
suffered and undergone the pangs of suspense. Thus, we notice, the 
poet has amply demonstrated’ through the behaviour of his charac- 
ters that there is a proper justification for the element of suffering 
in love which is considered prima facia, to be an essential ingredi- 
ant. Almost all the heroes—Dusyanta. Purüravas, Agnimitra, 

1. Abhijnana-fakuntalam, Act VII. V. 21. 


2. Vikramorva$iyam, Act IV. V. 33. 
Wd. Mdlavikdgnimitram, Act V. V. 9. 
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Yaksa and the rest have undergone pangs of separation from thei 
beloveds. This is because the experience they had gained thro m 
the media of the senses was likely to degrade their soul's E. 
essence into the gross corporeal form. And they had to purify MS 
selves in the fire of suffering before their love transformed itself 
into a pure thought. 

Kalidasa welcomes sufferings even resulting in death rather 
than approve the union of the two souls of which one is suffering 
from the anguish of love and the other is quite indifferent. 


अनातुरोत्कण्ठितयोः प्रसिध्यता 
समागमेनापि रतिनं मां प्रति । 
परस्परप्राप्तिनिराशयोवंर 
शरीरनाशोऽपि समानुरागयोः u 


Love begets love : रनुरागोऽनुरागं प्रतीच्छति2 is the maxim on which Kāli- 
disa has built the edifice of love. The lovers are put on the anvil 
of suffering, hammered and crushed till they are cleaned and their 
outer self is merged in the inner self. This concept is nowhere so 
prominently declared as in the Malavikagnimitram and the Abhijnana- 
$akuntalam. 

This brings us very close to the concept of love as found in 
Western literature. The element of love has been the theme of 
almost all the poets in the West. In the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, under the influence of 
religious reformists, love in the hands of English poets attained the 
pedestal of morality. It built its nest in and by the soul in prefer- 
ence tothe matter known only to the senses. In Shakespeare, 
Spencer, Milton and Donne love begins in the eye but ends in the 
soul. Of course it expresses itself through the media of outer senses, 
but finally it dissolves itself into the ocean of spirituality. 


«My soul in thine eye, thine in mine appears." 

«Love that imparts in everything delight 

Is fancied in the soul, not in the sight.” 

Judged by this standard, Kélidasa stands at the height of 


poetic excellence. There is an intense longing of the two souls for 


their mutual merger. But love’s surfeit is followed by the immense 
suffering which the lovers, such as Yaksa, Dusyanta, Purüravas, 


l. Malavikügnimitram, II. 15. T 
9. Ibid. Act IV. Bakulavalika’s speech to Malavika. 
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undergo before they emerge from the fire, purified, transformed 
and chaste. 

Kalidasa's concept of love stands at the classical level. There 
is sincerity, openness and simplicity. His is an artless art, Though 
the method employed by him is that of sensuous suggestions, it 
nowhere becomes immoral or indecent. All the cases of love end in 
harmonious conjugal relation. 

When all this is said, there still remains a side of love, of 
which, perhaps, Kalidasa was not aware or, if aware he consciously 
avoided it. That is the side of love which needs no base to build 
its nest upon or, if it has any, it does not require response. When 
affection develops for a particular person, in the process, the body, 
mind and words are concentrated on him, all affectionate actions 
are showered on him, without a desire for return. Thus, for 
instance, a lover says to his beloved : ‘I love you but what is that to 
you. But Kalidasa does not pretend to be so airy. He does not 
ignore the physical aspect of the soul. He needs love to be respon- 
sive. He is as much a realist as he is a romanticist. In his hands 
even the simplest of feelings find their ornamental, decorative garb. 
He takes recourse to the various figures of speech and poetic embel- 
lishments to give an outlet to his feelings. The emotion does always 

Stand in need ol response though it is fully controlled by reason. 
Says Dusyanta : 


“अनुयास्यन्मु सहसा विनयेन वारितप्रसरः । 
This is quite in artistic conformity with the principle governing the 
state of mind of the lover. 

We know that for some of his plays and poems, Kalidasa 
availed himself of the material that already existed in the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas. As a matter of fact, he could have 
presented the materials, though in the poetic form, with the same 
detail as he found therein. But he does not. He chooses a theme, 
polishes it, embellishes it and adapts it to his principle. His range 
is, however, restricted by the existing structure. Still he demolishes 
a part of it when it does not suit his ideal and he raises a new one 
on the old site. The incident of love between Dusyanta and Sa- 
kuntalà he discovered in the Adiparvaof the Mahabharata. He found 
in the old story the Principle of bargain—Sakuntala’s offer of love 
to Dusyanta in exchange for the kingdom for their would-be son. 
He found the guiding principle of love in the Mahabharata as not 

1. Abhij anaSakuntalam, Act I. 
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mi EA S his cherished theory of love. His range was 
° y the old story but in proportion to the narrowness of hi 
ocus he added the intensity of his own experiences and thus wiqen: 
ed the focus. Durvasa’s curse in the Abhijitanasakuntalam was such 
a device. It was his innovation. He demolished and pounded to 
pieces ie idea of bargain in love and raised it to the spiritual level. 
Durvasa’s curse he invented as a necessity. He could not otherwise 
have rescued Dusyanta from the sin of moral depravity. The same 
device of curse he has exploited in the Meghadüta where Yaksa 
is externed, in the Vikramorvasiyam where the celestial nymph 
Urvasi is cursed to descend on earth, in the Raghuvamsa where 
Dilipa is cursed by the celestial cow for his neglect of respects to 
her. Kalidasa thus appears to have been familiar with the element 
of curse. But nowhere does he exploit it so much to his credit as in 
the Abhijnanafükuntalam where its enforcement helps in the move- 
ment and the economy of the plot and where too, it has a living 
purpose of raising the moral tone, transcending the corporal form 

and of reaching the spiritual height not attained by any. 

We have now arrived at the stage where the device of Dur- 
vasa’s curse would call for an explanation about the justification of 
the use of ‘Make-believe’ in the treatment of love. Love is a passion 
treated by Kalidasa as true, noble and beautiful. On the face of it, 
any deviation from this noble purpose would be quite detrimental 
to the fame of the poet. It is bound to affect his composition 
adversely. The episode of Dusyanta as discovered by Kalidasa in 
the Adiparva of the Mahabharata was interspersed with many such 
deviations. In order to avoid these pitfalls, Kalidasa introduced 
the element of *Make-believe and succeeded in improving upon 
the existing material. The new element was then the accepted 
principle in normal life. In the Brahmanical thought of the time, 
people believed in the spiritual efficacy of the ascetics whose curses 
or blessings, it was thought, would take effect immediately. There 
was no straining of effort upon the intellect of his audience to 
credit such events as might appear abnormal these days. : ‘ 

To conclude, in brief, the passion of love in Kalidasa is spiri- 
tual and not sensuous. It is based upon the theory of mutual attrac- 
tion due to the kinness of souls. But as the method employed for 
the manifestation of that passion is that of sensuous suggestion—lips, 
cheek, breasts, so on and so forth—the animal soul has to undergo 
a penance, live a purgative life and wean itself away from the 
objects of sense. Divine agencies are at work, whether they be 
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Kuberas, Indras or Durvasas to enforce the complete estrangement 
of soul from the entanglement of the senses, as expressed in the 
Bhagavadgīta! : 

विषया विनिवतंन्ते निराहारस्य देहिनः 1 


रसवजंम्‌ 
“The objects of sense withdraw from a person who refuses to 
dwell on them but his taste for the same remains." 

Dusyanta, therefore, weeps; Yaksa pines for his beloved; 
Purüravas turns mad. But they all emerge from suffering as pure 
gold and they all reach the state where love attains its cherished 
goal. A slight turn from the exterior focus to the interior self might 
awaken the consciousness of the lovers and culminate in the total 
release of their soul. But, that state is not reached in Kalidasa and 
only short of that, Kalidasa has achieved in the treatment of love 
the true ideal of a Kavya : 


चतुरवंगंफलप्राप्ति: सुखादलपधियामपि v 


1. Bhagavadgltà, UY, 59. 
2. Sahityadarpana, 1. 2. 
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PRAMEYACARCAMRTA OF VIDDANACARYA 


P. SRIRAMAMURTI 


T he Kakatiya period marks an epoch in the history of Sans- 
krit literature in Andhra. There is ample evidence to show that 
poets and scholars of considerable merit flourished at that time who 
produced several works on general literature and technical subjects. 
The inscriptions of this period themselves form a great contribution 
to Sanskrit literature. These Epigraphical writers exhibit mastery 
of language and form and other literary qualities. Some of them 
were great scholars and poets of the time. From these evidences 
we can say that there has been an unbroken tradition of scholarship 
and literary production in the different $àstras and types of litera- 
ture in this part of the country. 

Acintendradeva who was the author of an inscription at 
Hanumakonda dated 1163 A.D. was a disciple of Advayámrtayati. 
He was a Saiva by faith and had resolved to devote his entire life 
to the propagation of the faith. Gunodayabhatta who was a brah- 
manadhikarin in the court of Prataparudra was learned both in the 
Veda and the Sastra. He was the son of Rajamahendrasomayajin, 
a distinguished Vedantin of the time. He inherited his great love 
for Vedanta from his father and wrote a commentary on the most 
difficult Advaita classic of Sri Harsa called the Khandanakhanda- 
khadya. Other epigraphical poets are there who were well-versed 
in Vyakarana and were adepts in composing difficult poems of the 
Citrabandha (configurative) type: Among them we may mention 
Tévarabhattopadhyaya, the author of three Bodhpur inscriptions, 
dated 1276 A.D., who was a great scholar and poet. He mastered 
Yajurveda in its pada-order, the Paninian grammar and difficult 
types of Citrakavita. 


Kolani Rudradeva, son of a Pradhani of Prataparudra is also 


accredited with the authorship of a grammatical work called Raja- 


tary on the metrical dicta (Slokavarttikas 


rudriya which is a commen. c š 
quoted Dy Patañjali). He is said to have the title Vyakaranabrahma. 
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There is a work called Paniniya Vyakaranaprapaicavrtti by Rudra pa- 
ndita patronised by Prataparudra. Sikalyamalla was a scholar in 
grammar and a poet who wrote Udàra raghava which is a poem 
like the Bhattikavya, and the two treatises. Akhyatacandrika on 
verbs and Aryayasaigraha nighan[w, a lexicon on indeclinables in 
Sanskrit. Jayasenapati who was the commander of the elephant 
forces of Ganapatideva wrote a famous treatise nrttaratnavali on 
the dance forms in vogue at that time. He is also known to have 
written Giaratnavali and Vádyaratnavali on Vocal and instrumental 
music respectively. Vidyanatha is a well-known author of the 
Prataparudriya—a convenient manual on Alankaragastra. Narasimha- 
kavi whose Siddhodvaha, a small poem, a portion of Kakatzyacarita 
and Malayavati, a gadyakavya are found inscribed on stone at 
Hanumakonda—was an accomplished scholar in Vedas and Sas- 
tras. He is said to have written a commentary on the Rgveda and 
some works on $aàstras. Among other distinguished scholars we 
may mention Palkuriki Somanátha, the famous Viragaiva philoso- 
pher, Aghorasivacarya, a Saiva religious teacher and Agastyapan- 
dita who wrote seventy-four works according to Gangadevi. 

Besides these well-known facts we now have further glimpses 
of the scholarly and literary activities of this period from a few 
more hitherto unknown copper plate inscriptions. The Uttaregva- 
rapuram copper plate grant dated 1289 A.D. belongs to a period 
when Prataparudra was a conjoint ruler with queen Rudramadevi.! 
This inscription is important for the literary history of Sanskrit in 
Andhra not only for its inherent poetic qualities but also for the 
light it throws on the scholarly activities of the time. 

The inscription starts with an invoc 
other deities in high soarin 
10 in Andhramandala is d 
the prince, follows. 


ation to Vighnegvara and 
8 poetic fancy. Then the city of Oruga- 
escribed. The description of Virarudra, 
A relation of his was Visnuvardhana, whose 
descendant was prince Jndugekhara who was a munificent donor. 
He gave away a village by name Uttaregvarato a scholar Rudra- 
deva who in his turn gave it to his preceptor Viddanacarya who 
Was a great scholar. The village was situated on the banks of 
Godavari. There isa description of the village throwing light on the 
scholarly and literary activities there. There lived a Vedic scholar 


This inscription is registered as C. P. 19 of Indian Epigraphical Reports for 
1961-62. 


This C, P. inscription is now available with the department of History and 


1. 


Archeology, Andhra University, Waltair. 
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9 
well-versed हः Rk, Yajus and Saman as well as conversant with 
grammar, mim ata and nyaya. They performed many yagas. 
Mp eU Rudradeva, the donor, is described as 
to Vasistha. The family ds ae a pa I 
munificent in giving gifts to lea an aa 

pum rned Brahmins. Rudradeva was 
famous or his patronage of poets. He was also an adept in dialec- 
tics and when he set forth an objection in scholarly disquisitions no 
one could answer him. Nor could any one raise any objection 
against his statements. In Tarka, Tantras and in sweet poesy he 
was exceptionally talented. 

Viddanadiksita or Viddanacarya of Kapimunikula was his 
preceptor from whom he acquired his scholarship with ease without 
much effort. He is said to have blessed several disciples by his 
teaching. He is described as Mürtah Sivah i.e. Lord Siva incarnate. 
He was well-versed in Veda and Vedanta. He belonged to a family 
of learned Pandits. Rudracarya was one of his ancestors with whom 
Sarasvati is said to have conversed face to face. His son was Deva- 
nacarya who was known for his gentleness. He was skilled in 
dilectics and no one could oppose himin argument. His son Šrī- 
rangacarya was both a poet and a scholar. Viddanácürya was born 
to him as Sanmukha to Sankara.’ He distinguished himself in an 
assembly of scholars in a city called Vagisaratnakara. lt is describ- 
ed that even the parrots of his house could clarify the doubts of the 
Pandits in different Sastras. He established a. Sivatirtha and a 
Sarovara in Bhimavallabhapuri and installed SivajfianeSvara in 
the temple there. At the same place he performed Agnistoma with 
great glory causing surprise to the somayajins there. He was 
honoured by the prince Rudrakumara voluntarily and was given 
munificent gifts unsought for. An umbrella, a palanquin and an 
hundred niskas were also presented? to him and Rudrakumara held 


him in high esteem. = f ; 
Viddanācārya led a pious and religious life and had an inte- 
ilding temples, etc. and other 


rest in doing righteous acts like bu | uh 
philanthropic activities. He was skilled in reciting the Veda in the 
pada and the Krama orders and was a scholar in the mimams2, 


d in the report as the son of Devanacarya, 


I. Viddan&cárya is wrongly describe masukin 


Vide verses 40-43. The other inscriptions also speak 


2 ps m was made by Rudrakumara to the scholar Viddanacarya, 


but not to the temple. vide verse—5l. 
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Saiva Agamas, Yoganibandhas and treatises on tantra and mantra 
and dharmasastra. He composed a work called Prameyacarcdmyta,3 
which is an ocean of gems of statements. It is described as an 
ambrosia obtained by the churning of the different argumentations 
in scholarly assemblies. A study of this work is said to enable even 
the unintelligent to succeed in Sastraic disputation. It was indeed 
like the nectar of the earth. 

There is another copper plate grant of the same date which 
records the grant of a village which was renamed as Vinayakapura 
to the same distinguished scholar Viddanacarya. The village was 
gifted to several learned brahmins by him. It is interesting to note 
that his scholarly work Prameyacarcdmfta is also described in this 
inscription in two verses. The work is said to have been composed 
with the essentials of the doctrines of the Purvamimarhsg (पूर्वोत्तर 
तन्त्रसार). Its fame is said to have reached the goddess of learning 
herself.? 

The same plates also contained another grant made by 
Calukya Indugekhara to Viddanacarya himself in 1291 A. D. The 
Vonapalli village which was granted to him, was again given away 
to scholars.3 

There is another grant of a portion of land in Puluparti vill- 
age to Viddanicarya made by Ganapati, a ruler of Konadesa in 
1296 A.D. This grant also refers to the Uttare$varapuram grant. 
The references in these inscriptions to the great scholar Vidda- 


|. Verses 57, 58, 59, and 60. 
प्रमेयचर्चामृतनामध यः कर्णामृतं येन कृतः Ne । 
रत्नाकरः सूक्तिमणिब्रजानां सूर्यः सुधीशाननपद्कजानाम्‌ ॥ 
प्रमेयचर्चामृतमाद्रियन्ते यदब्ध्रिलब्ध' सुधियः सभासु | 
तदेव लब्ध्वा जडवुद्धयोऽपि भवन्त्यभिज्ञा विजयोत्सवानाम्‌ ॥ 
निधाय सारस्वतनाम्नि वारिधावृद्बोधमन्थाचलमिन्दुशेखरः | 
यच्छद्मना वीक्ष्य हरि यश:श्रियं प्रमेयचर्चामृतमाहरद्‌ धुवम्‌ ॥ 
प्रमेयचर्चामृतमापिबन्ति यद्विर्निमतं भूमिसुधाशनत्वम्‌। 
aa समाधातुमिवात्मनिष्ठं सुधीश्वराः सूक्तिसुधामुचोऽपि n 
आदाय पूर्वोत्तरतन्त्रसारमगुम्फयद्गन्धमकल्मषं यः । 
ग्रैवेयकं वागधिदेवतायाः प्रमेयचर्चामृतनामधेयम्‌ ॥ 

2. The Vinayakapuram grant—sake 1221 also available with the Department of 

History and Archaeology, Andhra University, Waltair. 


3. The Onapalli record—Department of History and Archaeology, Andhra 
University, Waltair. ` 
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a" and his scholarly attainments are thus of great impor- 
j Viddanacarya himself gave away a major portion of these 
wee DR "n to scholars in Vedas, Sastras and Agamas. 
Some of them are said io igo बह श PIE 
AG performed different Yàgas e g. 47g- 

याजिन; सोमयाजिनः A majority of others are ghataéasins which word 
means a scholar in tarka. Itisalso interpreted to mean heads of 
Educational institutions called ghatikas. Another epithet of the 
scholars mentioned is bhattopadhyaya, which might signify his 
great erudition in the Bhatta school of Mimarhsa. There is one 
Gomata Bharata among the donees who might bea teacher of 
dance and music. The name ‘aradhya’ shows that there are Vira- 
gaivas also among the donees. The account given above amply 
testifies to the active cultivation of the Nyaya and Mimamsa school 
of philosophy along with other Sastras in the Godavari region even 
at the time of the Kakatiyas. The specific reference to the Konadesa 
i.e. Konasima in one of the grants is of significance. Incidentally a 
hitherto unknown work which is gloriously described in the ins- 
cription Prameyacarcamyta of Viddanácürya has come to light here:* 
It is unfortunate that the valuable work is not treaceable among 
the catalogues. The munificent patronage extended to scholars and 
their prosperous condition is also evident. The namesof the authors 
of the inscriptions have not come downtous. The inscriptions exhibit 
several literary qualities, especially the high-soaring poetic fancies 
and metaphors intertwined with mythology and local lore? The 


1. Bharati—November, 1959 pp. 35-40 by Sri Turaga Krishnamurti. 


js not traceable in the available Catalogue of Sanskrit 


9. The work, however, 


works and manuscripts. 

3. तस्यामस्ति स वीररद्रनुपतिः प्रत्याथपृथ्वीपति- 
स्फूर्जद्रत्लकिरीटकोटि विहरत्पादारविन्दद्वयः | 
शीभत्काकतिराज्यभारवहनप्रेज्ञदूभ.जाविक्रमो 
यस्य त्यागमुदीक्ष्य कल्पविटपी ब्रीडादिवागादिवम्‌ 1t 
यहानाम्बुझरीप्रवाह॒विभव: पाथोनिधिवंधिता (१) 
सीति कामपि कुम्भसंभववशाज्जातां त्यजन्ति HAT | 
sr बिहराड्धिरूमिपटले रन्तश्चरत्वेचरी - 
विस्फजंत्कुचकुम्भसम्भवमहामैत्ीपविलरीकृता: M 
लोलकल्लोलहस्ताग्रलीलाचालितप gt | 


गोदावरी यया gat wei कर्तुमिवागता l 


Uttaresvarapuram grant. 
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variety of metres shows the author’s skill in versification. The style 
as in the case of other inscriptions of the time resembles the pane- 
gyrics in the Prataparudrayasobhiisana of Vidyanatha.! 

The foregoing account of the inscriptional records shows once 
again how much important is the study of inscriptions for the recon- 
struction of history of Sanskrit literature in any part of the country. 
The inscriptions themselves being good specimens of poetry have 
also thrown ample light on the contemporary literary and scholarly 
activities, sometimes referring to certain literary works in particular 
like the Prameyacarcamrta of Viddanacarya. 


1; For the details on the Sanskrit Inscriptions of the Kakatiyas, sce. The 
1 Contribution of Andhra ts Sanskrit Literature by Dr. P. Sriramamurti, Andhra 
University, Waltair. 
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THE MEANING OF CHAYANATAKA 
R. UPADHYAYA 


The meaning of the term Chayanataka has not yet been clear- 
ed up. Dr. S.K. De admits that the connotation of the term Chaya- 
nataka is extremely dubious. He has summarised the various 
possible interpretations of the term as follows: “The term is various- 
ly explained as ‘outline of a drama or entra'cte(Rajendralal Mitra 
and Wilson) ‘shadow of a drama or half-drama’ (Pischel), ‘a drama 
in the state of shadow’ (Levi). Having regard to the derivative 
nature of the plays like the Dutangada and the Mahanataka, which 
incorporate verses from known and unknown Rama-dramas, it is not 
impossible to hold that the term Chayanataka means an epitomised 
adaptation of previous plays on the subject, the term Chaya being 
a well known technical term used in the sense of borrowing or 
adaptation. It should be noted that the Chayanataka, in the sense 
of shadow-play, is not a category of Sanskrit dramatic composi- 
tion and is unknown to the theorists as a dramatic genre, early or 
late. Its prevalence in ancient times is extremely doubtful and the 
part alleged to be played by it in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama 
is entirely problematic.” 

In spite of Dr. De’s negative statements, it may be worth- 
while to go into the meaning of the term Chayanataka and see 
whether something can be made out of it. This we shall try to do 
taking some concrete instances. 

Of several dramas named by their authors as Chayanataka 
the Dütangada by Subhata appears to be the earliest.” The author 
might have got the hint to name his drama as a Chayanataka from 
the Pratimandtaka of Bhasa and the Chayanka of the Uttara-rama- 
carita by Bhavabhiti. The Pratimanataka has obviously been so called 


l. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 601. 2 
2. One fecus by their authors as Chayanataka are the Ulldgharaghava by 
Somefvara (13th century), the Subhadra-Parinayana, the Pandavdbhyudaya 
and the Ramabhyudaya by Ramadevavyasa (15th century) and the Dharma- 


bhyudaya by Meghaprabhacarya- 
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because the statue of Dagaratha becomes a novel stage device. 
Similarly in the Chayanka of the Uttararamacarita the Chaya of Sita 
has been introduced as a particular dramatic convention.’ Authors 
have brought into lime-light their striking inventions in plot etc. 
by naming their plays after them. 

In the Dutangada the Chaya of Sita has been designated as 
Mayamaithili, a dramatis persona as shown below : 


(ततः प्रविशति प्रहस्तेन सह मायामंथिली) 


मेथिली--जयतु जयत्वार्यपुत्रः | (इत्यभिदघाना रावणोत्संगमा रोहति) 
रावणः--(स्वगतम्‌) साधु, भो मायामयि, arg जानासि दशकण्ठमाराधयितुम्‌ | 
अङ्गदः (सविषादमात्मगतम्‌) अपि नाम जानकी पण्याङ्गनाचरितमाचरेत्‌। भवतु, 
विलोकयामि तावत्‌ । 
रावणः--देवि, विदेहनन्दिनि, प्रतिबोध्यतां रामप्रहितोऽयं शाखामृगः i 
मायामेथिली--(भ्रङ्गदं सबहुमानमवलोक्य) वत्स, भ्रङ्गद मम वचनैः प्रतिवोधय 
राघवम्‌ > 


एषामुपरि कस्मात्खिद्यसे राघव agaa निजं नगरस्‌ । 

दत्ताहं निजहृदये amiga मदनमेतस्मं uc 
अपिच 

मयि रावणांङ्गजविलासहंस्यामद्य रघुनाथः । 

राक्षसभटेरनिजितमरतं मुषयतु निज राज्यस्‌ us 


In the above excerpt Mayamaithili is the Chaya in the sense 
gathered from the following narrative.” 


ततस्तेजोमयं रूपमसहन्ती विवस्वत: ॥ 
नारीमुत्पादयामास स्वशरीरादनिन्दितास्‌ । 
त्वाष्ट्रीस्वर्पेण नाम्ना छायेति भामिनी तदा ॥ 


1. Sanskrit dramas have been often named after some special elements intro- 
‘duced into the story with a view to developing it in a novel way. Besides 
the above dramas, the following have been named after certain objects or 

;- _ actions which assume special symbolic significance. 

_, (1) Mrechakafika for the clay-cart. 

_ (2) Kundamald for the garland of Kunda. 
(3) Venisarihara for the braiding of hair. 
(4) Ascaryacüdamani for the crest-jewel. 

- (5) Ratnavali for the necklace of diamonds. 

. (6) Viddhasalabhasjika for the statue of the heroine. 

and (7) Rainapancalika for the puppet made of jewel. 

2. Matsyapurdna, XI. 4-8. 
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The Meaning of Chayanataka 


कि करोमीति पुरतः स्थितां तामभ्यमाषत । 
छाये त्वं मम भर्तारमस्मदीयं वरानने ॥ 
प्रपत्यानि मदीयानि मातृस्नेहेन पालय । 
तथेत्युक्त्वा तु सा देवमगमत्‌ कापि सुव्रता ॥ 
कामयामास देवोऽपि संज्ञेयमिति चादरात्‌ । 


जनयामास तस्यां तु पुत्र च मनुरूपिणास्‌ u 


The device of introducing a Chaya in the above sense as a 
tangible character had been in practice long since. The Ramayana 
refers to the Mayasita being killed in the battle-field with a view 
to discouraging the army of Rima from continuing war further. 
While she was being killed, she had been lamenting for Rima.! In 
the Raghuvamsa Dilipa was tested by Nandini by creating an illu- 
sory lion.? 

In the dramatic literature there appears to be a gradual deve- 
lopment of the stratagem of introducing an illusory character. In 
the initial stage some character by magical ingenuity (इन्द्रजाल). adopt 
ed the form of some other character and played a role which the 
original character was not expected to play. This was done with 
a view to deceiving some important person in the drama. In the 
Mahaviracarita Surpapakha adopts the form of Manthara. In the 
Ascaryactidamani Ravana, his charioteer and Sürpanakhà adopt the 
form of Rama, Laksmana and Sita respectively. In the Balaramdyana 
Mayamaya, Sürpanakha, and her maid servant adopt the- forms of 
Dagaratha, Kaikeyi and Manthard. In this drama the author has 
introduced a new stratagem also, which is slightly different from 
the above one. Thereby an artificial Sita, seemingly resembling the 
original one, was made to console Ravana when he had been anxi- 
ous for her. A bird was fitted in the mouth of illusory Sita to answer 
questions put to her. It was only on touching her that evens 
could realise that she was not the real Sita. This was a eee ot 
according to Rajasekhara it was later beheaded in the battle-he 
to discourage Rama from continuing the war. 5 

Later on, Jayadeva in the Eus e Ha प 

: i ice 1 e Prasannaragnava. 
dee Budd Bes NS produced by the Vidyadharas 
eens This was done with a view to consoling Rama 


1. Yuddhakdnda canto LXXXI. 
2. ee भयोद्धाब्प परीक्षितोऽसि 111.62. 
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when Sita had been abducted and kept under the Ašoka tree, 
Mayasita is shown to lament for Rama. 

It was first in the thirteenth century that the term Chàyana- 
taka was used for those dramas in which the illusory characters 
were introduced. Subhata wrote the famous Dutangada in this 
century and specifically said about it : 


महाकविना shga विनि्मितं gare नाम छायानाटकसमिनेतव्यसु ॥ 


In this very century Some$vara, a younger contemporary of 
Subhata wrote the Ullagharaghava which has been referred to by the 
author as a Chayanataka in the colophon of Act IV as follows : 


इति कुमारसूनोः श्रीसोमेश्‍वरदेवस्य कृतावुल्लाघराधवेच्छायानाटके agate: 
समाप्त इति । 


In the Ullagharaghava the illusory Sita has been referred to in 
course of the following dialogue between Rama and Sita : 
राम:--(सर्वेलक्ष्यमु) प्रिये श्रूयताम्‌ । 

sg हि मायाक्ृतामपि मृगाक्षि मृति त्वदीयां 
सत्यां विदनु न सहसँव मृतोऽस्मि यस्मात्‌ | 
ब्रीडाजडस्तदहमेष मृषानुरक्तः 
शक्ती न दशंयितुमात्ममुखं पुरस्ते ॥। 
सीता-शभ्रज्जउत्त एसोवि जणो इत्थ समाणावराहज्जेव | 
रामः-(विमृश्य) प्रिये कदाचिदस्मदीयमपि safargi शिरस्तवाग्रे तेरदुरात्मभिदेशितं 
भविष्यति । 


Of unknown date is the Dharmabhyudaya of Meghaprabha- 
cárya, which has been designated ‘at the end as a Chayanatyapra- 
bandha by the author, In this drama the stage-direction is : 


यवनिकान्तराद्‌ यतिवेषधारी पुत्तलकस्तत्र स्थापनीयः | 


The Chaya in this drama in is the form of a puppet, which is 
not distinguishable from a human character and has been shown to 
Play the part of an anchorite in trance on the stage. 

The Hanumannataka has not been designated as a Chayanataka 
by its author but it has acquired for itself the title of Chayana- 


taka. In this drama illusory Sita has been introduced as given 
below : 


सभयं ररसंकटमुपलम्य सप्रपठ्चस 
पापं विरच्य समरे जनकस्य पुत्री 
हा राम राम रमणोति शिरं गिरन्तीसु । 
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The Meaning of Chayanátaka 


खड्गेन पश्यत वदन्निति रे प्रवीरा 
सायामयों शिव सिवेन्द्रजिदाजघान u १२, १३ 


5 Tue a 2 a puppet for the purpose of the Ch ayanitaka has 
en t ready re erred to. In some Chayanatakas pictures accom- 
panied with letters were also used for dramatic purpose as the 


following reference from the Ulla 
‘ gharaghava testifies i 
the dialogue of Vrkamukha and Karpatika a ye A 


वृकमुख:--सखे, कियदप्यन्तगंतं मया रामलक्ष्मणयोः स्वरूपं स्वामिनो मनोविनोदाय 
पत्रपट्टे विन्यस्तमस्ति । तदवलोकयतु । (इति पटुमपंयति) 
कापंटिक:--(ग्रृहीत्वा विलोकय च) साधु महामते, साधु । छायानाटचानुसारे 
सनोहरमिदमालिखितं भवता । (इति वाचयति) ; 
Chayanatya characterised by a picture-scroll is quite rare in 
Sanskrit literature. There is, however, an apparent use of picture 
scroll in the Prasannaraghava a drama of the thirteenth century 
itself. In the first and the seventh acts of the drama the stratagem 
of the picture scroll has been introduced. In the seventh act the 
picture scroll has been painted to console Ravana, suffering from 
the non-response of Sita to his overtures of love. Ravana has the 
picture in his hands. In the picture there are painted the sea, the 
army of monkeys under the command of Sugriva, Rama and 
Laksmana with bow in hand, emaciated Rama sleeping at the sea- 
shore, the Sea accompanied by aquatic animals present before 
Rama when the latter had shot him with arrows, Vibhisana seeking 
shelter under Rama. The picture is followed by two stanzas given 
below : hay 
त्रासं मुञ्च समुद्र कोपदहनो रामइच पास्यत्ययं | ! 
बन्दीभूतसुरेक्सुन्दरहहयामक्ष्णोरमुत्र पयः । | 
कामं ते मकरीगणो विहरतामेतस्थ लङ्केशवर- 
स्त्रीगण्डस्यलपत्रभङ्गमकरीविध्वंसतिनः सायकाः u 
अद्येवास्य विभीषणस्य शरणापन्नस्य qea नते- 
रानृण्यं विदधात्ययं रघुपतिल ङ्काधिपत्यभियम्‌ । 
एतस्येव भुजाविह प्रतिभुवौ सुग्रीवराज्यापंण- 
अलोक्यप्रथमानसत्यचरितो सर्वे वयं साक्षिणः We. US 
In the eighteenth century Ramaparvada has introduced in 
the fourth act of his drama, the Srtüraghava, a picture-scroll in 
which Sita in the company of Rama and Laksmana has been 
depicted on the Citraküta. Sita in the: picture is looked upon as 
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real Sita by Ravana who wants to fall on her feet. On seeing all 
this Prahasta says to himself :— 
wal प्रतिकृतावप्यस्यां सत्यजानकीबुद्येव प्रलपति देवः । 

The Samamrta has been named as a Chayanataka by its author. 
In this drama human characters appear on the stage in the garb 
of deer. With reference to this special feature the drama has been 
designated as such. Inthe 15th century Ramadeva Vyasa wrote 
three Chayanatakas. In his Subhadraparinayana Arjuna comes on 
the stage in the garb of an ascetic. 

From what has been presented above, it may be concluded 
that during the thirteenth century Chayanataka was a name given 
to dramas which adopted any one of the following four stratagems 
recognised as Chaya— 

(i) An illusory character played its role on the stage and the 
audience could not differentiate it from the real character 
as in Dutangada. 

(ii) A statue or puppet was installed on the stage to represent 
a character as in the Dharmabhyudaya. 

(iii) A picture-scroll, containing some scenes of the activities 
of some characters and a few stanzas, was studied by 
some characters on the stage. The characters in the pic- 
ture created the same impression on the mind of the 
onlookers as if they were present before him in person. 


(iv) Some characters appear on the stage in disguise or in the 
garb of animals. 


There was nothing like a shadow-play in Sanskrit wherein 


shadows were cast upon a screen between the stage and the audi- 


torium. The Chaya nataka is not an entra'cte or an abridged 
edition of a bigger drama. 
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TRIVIKRAMABHATTA, THE POET* 


V. VARADACHARI 


Trivikramabhatta is the author of the Nalacampu which is also 
known as Damayantikatha. He refers, in the introductory verses of 
this work, to himself as the son ofa scholar Nemüditya,! son of 
Sridhara, a descendant of sage Sandilya.? He sings the glory of 
his ancestors in flowery expressions.? According to a tradition, 
a rival poet came to the court of the king of the region where he 
lived and challenged his father’s position. His father having been 
then away from the place, he took up the challenge and composed 
the Nalacampu. On his father's return to his place, he left the work 
incomplete in the seventh chapter.! He had the honour of being 
connected with the Nausari grant made by the Rastraküta king, 
Indra III (914-916 A. D.)5 His graphic description of the river 
Yamuna in the Nalacampi helped him get the popular name Yamuna 
Trivikrama.® 

The type of composition called Campi was well-known to 
earlier theorists, like Dandin,” but Nalacampu is the earliest work of 


% he study here is based on the Nirnayasagar Press edition of the Nalacamp i. 
1. Introductory verse 19, The Printed text has the reading Devaditya. A. B. 


Keith also refers to him as Devaditya :—History of classical Sanskrit Literature, 
p.332. M. Krishnamachari mentions Simhaditya as the alternate name of 


Trivikramabhatta :—History of classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 496. 
2. ibid. 
3. ibid. pp. 6-7. ; 
4. M. Krishnamachari : Op. Cit- p- 497. 
5. A.B. Keith: Op. cit: p- 332. š a ; 
6. Ric 6. i Similarly Kalidasa is known 2 Dipasikhs EIOS RS 
ghuvarnia (6. 67); Bharavi as chatrabharavi (Kirdtaguntya १. 39) and Magha 


; 4. 20). 
as ghant& Magha (Sisupalanadha ) Küpüdaría 1.81. Campi is hailed as 


in gi definition of Campi. a 1.31. 
P e eem 5 vocal and instrumental music (Ramdyana Gampü-Bala- 
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this kind. Both the works of this kind which should have been res- 
ponsible for the framing of the definition of Campu and those which 
preceded the JValacampu are lost for ever. That the prose com- 
positions should have influenced Trivikramabhatta is clear from his 
incorporation of the main traits of prose works in his work. The 
division of the JValacampu into ucchvasas is another evidence in this 
context.! There is again the word haracaranasaroja occurring at 
the end of each ucchvasa? as the mark. 


The subject-matter of the JValacampu is taken from the story 
of Nala and Damayanti as it occurs in the Mahabharata. Certain 
changes are introduced by the author in order to have scope for 
displaying his poetic talents in description and narration. While 
going out for hunt, Nala comes across a beggar, rather a nomad, 
who gives him information about Damayanti.4 In the Mahabha- 
rata, it is said that Nala came to know about Damayanti from the 
visitors to his court.5 The appearance of the beggar, his meeting 
with Nala and his version of Damayanti’s lifeas the richly deserv- 
ing bride for any suitor get a vivid and graphic description. A 
heavenly voice asked Nala to release the swan so that it could serve 
as his love-messenger to Damayanti.5 This is stated to strengthen 
the pleadings of the swan before Nalato get itself freed from 
him. Priyangumanjari is the name of the queen of Bhima which 
is not stated in tbe source. Thesport in water is described as 


kanda 3) ana as the combination of grapes and honey (Visvagunddarsacampi 
4). Bhamaha, Vamana and Amrtanandayogin do not refer to the Campü 
kind of kavya. Perhaps, Campi arose in South India 

But Dhanapala is against appreciating the Campü kird. (Tilakamaijari 
17). 

1. No uniform principle appears to have been adopted in the division of Gadya 
or Campü. The Da$akumáracarita and Udayasundarikatha have ucchvasas. The 
work of Hastimalla (Tarunavacaspati on Kavyddarsa 1.90) Gadyacinta- 
mani has lambhas. The Yasastilaka has asvasas, and Oharatacamp à staba- 
kas, while the Vasavadatia, Avantisundarikatha and Tilakamaüjari have no 
division. 

2. Dandin speaks of the mark in Katha and Akhyáyikà : Kavyadarsa l. 30. 
Among the poems, the Setubandha has anuraga as the mark, Kiratarjuniya 
Laksmi, Sijupalavadha fri, Haravijaya ratna and Kapphinabhyudaya Siva. 

3. Mahabharata—Vanaparvan 49-77. 

4. Nalacampi, pp. 32-38. 

5. Mahabhdrata—Vanaparvan 50-16: 

Nalacampi, p. 53. 
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indulged in by Bhima and his consorti 


issueless for a time happened to see a female monkey with a young 
one on its back and another hugging to it. This aroused in the 
king and the queen the feeling of their being childless. They propi- 
tiate Siva. The queen has a dream of getting a child.3 

The author mentions in the introductory verses the greatness 
of Valmiki,* Vyasa, Bana and Gunadhya.® Bana’s influence is 
felt in many aspects of his writings. Kalidasa had lefta deep 


impression upon him. It is however Subandhu, the author of the 
Vasavadattd, whom he followed very closely. 


The queen, who was 


l. ibid. p. 62. 

2. ibid. 

3. ibid. pp. 67-68. Cf. Harsacarita ch. 4. p. 121. Nirnayasagar press edn 
Kadambari (Peterson's edn. p. 65), 

4, Nalacampi-introductory verse 11. 

5. ibid. introductory verse 12. 

6. ibid. introductory verse 14. 

6a. Bana’s fondness for assonance (Harsacarita p. 143) impressed Trivikrama- 
bhatta to such an extent that he docs not exhaust himself in using assonant 
expressions even when enough has been said by him. Rüpaka, which Bana 
uses mostly in the Harsacarita(pp. 204-5)is used in a similar strain at the end 
of descriptions. videJValacampa. Similarly, Bina would not pile any number 
of virodhabhasas one upon the other but Trivikramabhatta overdoes this, 
Utpreksa, for which Bana had an attraction, found itself employed in few 
words (Harsacarita, pp. 33, 34, 67, 121, 153, 157). Trivikramabhatta adopts 
this method with success. (Nalacampi— मूकेनेव, मूढे नेव, मूच्छितेनेव, etc. p. 36). 
cf. 
एकान्ते सेवते योगं मुक्ताहारपरिच्छदः | 
हंसः स मोक्षयोग्योऽपि देव कि बध्यते त्वया ॥ 
Nalacampi 2. 18. 


with 
स्तनयुगमश्रुस्तातं समीपतरवति हृदयशोकाग्नेः । 
चरति विमुक्ताह्वारं ब्रतमिव भवतो रिपुस्त्रीणाम्‌ ॥ 
Kadambari, p. 12. 
6b. cf. 
इदं राज्यमियं लक्ष्मीरिमे दारा इमे गृहाः । 
i विधेया वः कथ्यतां यदिहेप्सितम्‌ ॥ 
A UE = Nalacampi 3. 19. 
with 
एते वयममी दारा: कन्येयं कुलजीवितम्‌ | 
बरूत येनात्र वः कार्यमनास्था बाह्यवस्तुषु ॥ 


Kumarasambhava 6. 63. 
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Nala’s accomplishments in education bear the influence of 
Candrapida's as depicted in the Kadambaii! Though brief, Sàlan- 
kayana had in his mind Sukanasa* and followed him up in giving 

uitable instructions to Nala when the latter had completed his 
education. 


The gradual setting in of darkness in the evening gets merited 
description. What a horse should be like for hunting purposes is 
well-depicted.* 


The work is informative in certain respects. The food served 
to the invitees of Damayanti's svayamvara is minutely described. 
The people ofthe North, East and West are fond of flour and can- 
not take their food without a dish of fish. On the other hand, 
people in the South are not generally in the habit of taking meat.’ 
The region of Kafici is referred to as having the grace of Kama- 
koti.é 

Damayanti was born through the grace of sage Damanaka 
who was sent by Siva to bless king Bhima and queen Priyaiigu- 
mafjari and so she was given that name.’ Similarly, Nala was 
given that name as the elders wished that he should not take away 
the righteous wealth from good men.® 


More than the subject matter of the Campi, it is the zeal 
of the author for displaying his erudition that is evident in almost 
every passage. Learning of Trivikramabhatta is vast and varied. 
Perhaps, there is not a branch of study with which he was not fami- 
liar. The author prefers to employ bhangaslesa while he reveals his 
proficiency in any and every branch of study. There are references 


ibid. p. 99; Kadambari, p. 13. 
2. ibid. pp. 102-114; Kadambari, pp. 102-110. 


9. ibid. pp. 62-04, p. 159. 
Cf. Vasavadaita, pp. 288-9. 


4. ibid. 1. 47. 

5. ibid. pp. 205-206. 

6. ibid. p. 18, 2-27. Kamakoti isthe name of Goddess Kamaksi in Karich 
city. 

7. Vide :--नामकमेसमये संमान्य मान्यजनं, जनेश्वरों वरप्रदानमनुस्मृत्य दमनकमुने: दमयन्ती 
इति नाम प्रत्रिष्ठितवान्‌ । ibid. p. 86. 

8. Vide :_नामकरणोचितेरह्न न लास्पति धर्मधनान्येष साधुभ्यः इसि ब्राह्मणाः प्रविश्य 
नल इति नाम प्रतिष्ठापयामासुः | ibid. pp. 98-99. 
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to grammar,! music,” prosody,’ 4 a isesi 
drama,’ and त हाती ie ee poer RTE N 
The author shows off his learning by depicting Nala and 
Damayanti as representatives (or made up) of the divine descents of 
Visnu,? of all deities, of all sentiments" and of all stars"? The 
play on numbers! is exhibited while describing a sage. 
Trivikramabhatta's liking for employing 8९४० and in particu- 
lar of the bhangaslesa kind should have been as a result of his 
cagerness to imitate Subandhu. He expressly mentions his zeal in 
employing Bhangaslesa™ and also speaks of the advantages of using 
it25 Rarely does he refrain from using it. Virodhabhasa!’ and 


1. Vide :—aa च मनोहारिसारसहन्हास्तत्पुर्पेण द्विगुना चाधिष्ठिता: कादम्बरीगद्यवन्धा इव 
दुश्यमानवहुद्रीहयः केदाराः । p. 11; भनधीतव्याकरण इवादृष्ठप्रकृतिनिषातोपसगगलोपवर्ण- 
विकार: Ú p. 8, cf. pp. 56, 59. 


9. Vide :--कूठप्रयोगो गीततानविशेषेपु न व्यवहारेषु । p. 15, cf. 164, 183, 184. 

9. Vide :--यस्मिश्च मत्तमयूरहारिणि भद्रभुजङ्भप्रयाते विचित्रक्रोज्चपदे छन्दःशास्त्र इव 
iow sm शिखरिणी पुष्पिताग्रा च दृश्यते विविधा जाति: । p. 42. cf. p. 163 
and Vasavadatta, pp. 108-9. 

4. कुकविकाव्यपद्धतिभिरिव भग्नयतिगणवृत्ताभि: । p. 56. 

5, नैयायिकरिवानुमेयानुमाननिपुणे: Ú p. 56. 

6. वैशेषिकेरिव द्रव्यानुग्णकर्मविशेषपण्डित: । p. 56. 

q. uma नाटकैरिव पताकाङ्कसंधिसंगतः। p. 97. 

8, स्वयमपि तत्कालास्तरालमिलितनक्षत्रेरिव साद्रेमृगशिरोहस्तेः सभवण चित्रकृत्तिकोपस्करवाहिभि: 
पापद्धिकपरिजनै रनुगम्यमानः । p. 37. cf. pp. 89, 163. The word -papar- 
dhika which means hunter is of rare usage. : 


9. Nalacampi, p. 19. 
10. ibid. pp. 89, 94, 95. Gf. Vasavadatta, p. 77. 
11. ibid. p. 95. 
19. ibid. p. 89. 
13. ibid. p. 72. E 
14. वाचः काठिन्यमायान्ति भङ्गश्लेपविशेषतः। 
dijera कतंव्यो यस्मान्नैको रसः कवे: ॥ 


भङ्जश्लेपकथाबन्ध' दुष्करं कुवंता मया । 
ु्गस्तरीतुमा रब्धो बाहुभ्यामम्भसां पति: ॥ 


Aalacampü 1. 16. 


ibid 1. 22. 

15. ibid. P. 42, guina येमध,विश्रम्भसंदभितभजुश्लेषर्भाभिर्गी भिरामक्षिप्तमनसा- 
मस az इव । ibid. p. 193, cf. दीर्घोच्छवासरचनाकुलं सुश्लेषवक्रघटनापटु- 
सत्काव्यविरचनमिव 1 Vasavadattà, pp: 238-239. | 

16. यव चतुरगोपशोभिता: संग्रामा इव TU, p. 10; when applied to the villa- 
ges, च must be separated and the next word should begin with 

ग. यदुवंश इव दृष्टशूरपुरषावता ९: P. 54, भ्रक्रीडरपि चक्तीडापरे: p. 71. 

17. नी तिमत्पुरुषाधिष्ठितोऽपि अनी ति: | p. 12, रमणोऽप्यजिनपरिग्रहः 1 p. 71. 
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Parisamkhya! get a due share of his attention. Tulyayogita,2 
Virodha,* Ripaka* Ullekhas and Vibhavana® are repeated ly used. 
Among the Sabdalarhkaras, Yamaka’? and Anuprasa,* particul 
the latter are well employed. Like Bana, he revels in the jing 
assonanace of words.? 

The Nalacampi contains some didactic passages and fine State- 
ments of ethical import.'° 


arly 
ling 


l. शूलसम्बन्धश्चण्डिकायतनेषु दृश्यते न प्रजासु p. 9. पुण्यजनाश्च नच ये लङ्कापुरुषाः p. 6. 
यत्न च विपत्रा: सन्ति साधवों न तु तरव; । p. 58. 

2. नानाशुकविभूषणा: शोभन्तेऽन्तः सभा बहिश्च सहकारवनराजय: | p. 14. विक्षिप्यन्ते परितः 
शरा; शरभाश्च | p. 30; यस्याः पद्मानुकारिणी कान्तिर्लोचने च p. 61; कृशानुरूपेण ललाट- 
लोचनेन चन्द्रमसा च भासमान:। p. 67. 

9. दरधकामः पूरितकामश्च । p. 70, घनागमसमयो न वारिबहुलश्च p. 95. 

4. धाम धास्नाम्‌, भाघारो धीरताया:, पुरं पुरुषकारस्य । p. 59 सद: सदाचाराणाम्‌, आश्रयः 
श्रुतीनाम्‌ p. 72, cf. कुलमित्र कोपस्य, देहं दपंस्य Harsacarita, p. 107. 

5. d मनुष्यसंनिधौ, प्राश्चयं रूपे, area वाचि। p. 48. 

6. असाध्वसं कम्पनम्‌, अजरं जाड्यम्‌, भ्रनिन्धनं ज्वलनम्‌ | p. 37. 

7. राजते राजतेनायं सानुना सानुनायकः । 
यस्मिन्निशम्य गायन्तं किनर कि न रंस्यते n 

2. 8. 

8. अनवरतकरालकाककौलेयककुलकबलनाकुलितकोलकरिकुरजकण्ठीरवकिशोरदुषत्पृष्ठ्याविते 
परितः परिजने p. 32, समस्तरिपुपक्षक्षोददक्षदक्षिणक्षोणीपालमोलिमाणिक्यनिकषनिर्मल- 
चरणनखदपंण: । p. 58. 

9. मृद्वितचन्द्रमसि, विद्राणपद्धुजसरसि, स्वाधीनप्रियप्रेयसि, 
महिषशोषद्दति, विस्तरत्सरिति । pp. 26-27, cf. 
स्नेहेन दुहितरि, Harsacarita, p. 143. 


साप्तपदीनं सख्यम्‌, उत्पन्नकतिपयप्रियालापा प्रीतिः, प्रयोजननिरपेक्ष दाक्षिप्यम्‌, म्रकारणप्रगृणं 
बात्सस्मम्‌, भ्रनिमित्सुन्दरो मँत्रीभावः सतां लक्षणम्‌ । p. 53. 


ewm] प्रियं वक्तुं कतुः स्नेहमकृत्रिमम्‌ । 
सज्जनानां स्वभावोऽयं केनेन्दुः शिशिरीकृतः ॥ 


4 


प्रोषितकलहंसवयसि, मयूरमदकति, 
हृदयेन wiht, कुतृहलेन जामातरि, 


10 


3. 14. 
यथा चित्तं तया वाचो यथा वाचस्तथा क्रिया ' 
चित्रं वाचि क्रियायां च साध नामेकरूपता ॥ 3, 15 
यत्र न फलितास्तरवो 
विकसितसरसीर्हा: सरस्यो वा à 
न च सज्जनाः स देशो 


गच्छतु निधनं इमशानसमः॥ 


6. 63. 
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Fresh from school and attempting for the first time to parade 
his talents which he claims to possess, a scholar would invariably 
become pedantic. His eagerness would be to draw others! attention 
to his achievements in order to get their ready approbation which 
he feels he richly deserves. He is not much worried as to what and 
how much he would be writing his work. He likes rather to show 
how and in what manner he could reveal his talents. External em- 
bellishments therefore get his primary attention. This attitude 
should have been prominent in the case of Trivikramabhatta who 
sought to show himself off in a sequel. For instance, a musician, who 
completes his training in music, is bent upon displaying his com- 
mand over singing the manipulated svaras without due reference to 
the nature of the song he is to render. 

While Bana? is found to have restraint toa remarkably high 
degree while making use of the embellishments however recondite 
they may be, Subandhu, whose aim? was to employ $lesa in each 
syllable, has only won disfavour at the hands of later day scholars. 
'The same must be said of Trivikramabhatta. A poet achieves lasting 
repute by being sedate, by avoiding abstruse writing and by being 
keenly anxious to make himself clear to the readers. Among the 
writers of Campü it is Bhoja alone that attained everlasting emin- 
ence through his Ramayana Campi. On the contrary, A$vaghosa, 
who was more a Buddhist philosopher? than a poet wrote poetry 
to preach the Buddhist ideals and naturally, there is more pedantry 


1. There is a limit which Bana had set for himself in displaying his Proficiency 
in the use of the figures of speech. Vide :— Ullekha Gaga pe. 
Parisamkhy& (Harsacarita, p. 78, Kadambari. pp. ih MS abhasa 
(Harsacarita, p. 98, K. adambari, p. 9), Assonance (Harsacarita, o. E 

9. प्रत्यक्ष रश्लेपमय प्रपञ्च- 

विन्यासवंदरध्यनिर्धि प्रबन्धम्‌ । 
सरस्वतीदत्तवरप्रसाद- 


के सुबन्ध : सुजनेकबन्ध्‌,: ॥ 
पक NA °  Vasavadatta, pp. 367, 358. 


i Vasavadatta are discovered by Pandit 
ings and defects in the saa t 
RO iar in the Introduction, pp. XVIII—XXI to the Vdsava 


datta. dant कतिः 
3. Vide :--.इत्पेषा व्यूपशान्तये न रये मोक्षायंगर्भा p: 


श्रोतृणां ग्रहणाथंमन्यमनसां काव्योपचारात्कृता । 
यन्मोक्षात्कृतमन्यदत्न हिं मया तत्काव्यधर्मात्कृतम्‌ 


पातुं तिक्तमिवौषध' मधुयुतं हृद्य कथं RI DEM 


after the end of the 18th canto. 
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and abstruseness in his writings.! He could not get unique distinc- 
tion as a poet, although his poems contain many a wise statement, 


1. Aorist forms are repeated c.g., प्रचारीत्‌, भ्रहासीत, प्रह्मर्षीत्‌, ग्रजिहीषींतू, भविवक्षीत्‌, 
म्रचिकीर्षीत्‌, Buddhacarita 2.43-44; झवेदीत्‌, भरक्षीत्‌, भ्रहार्षीत्‌, Takia, ग्रध्यासीत्‌, 

अघोपीत्‌ Saundarananda 2.10-17; अलिक्षत्‌, MIAT, saq, भ्रधिक्षत्‌, ME, 

ibid. 2.19-20. Causative forms frequent in 2.27-39 e.g; भशीशमत्‌, 

stem, प्रचूंचुदत्‌, भपीपिडत्‌. 

. Passive forms abound in 2.40-44 e.g., भत्याजि, प्रकारि, अभेदि, असेवि, 

 भर्दाश, भ्रपायि। etc, 


n 
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KHAJURAHO THE PRIDE OF MADHYA PRADESH 


P. D. AGNIHOTRI 


ó Madhya Pradesh is known as the heart of India. Not only in 
mineral resources or forest produce, but in natural beauty and his- 
torical monuments also, it is one of the richest states of our country. 
Right from the beginning of Indian history down to the British 
rule, inscriptions and monuments relating to different dynasties 
and faiths can be found scattered all over the State. The Besanagar 
pillar of Heliodorus, the Stupas of Sanchi, the Caves of Vidisa, 
the temple of Khajuraho, the forts of Mandu and Asirgarh, the 
Mana Mandir and Goojrimahal of Gwalior, the temples of Maha- 
kala of Ujjayini, the tombs of Muhammad Gaus, Tansen and Abul 
Fazal in the district of Gwalior, the Samadhis of Maharani Durga- 
vati and Laxmibai, the marble rocks of Bhedaghata, the falls of 
Gitrakuta in Jagdalpur and Chichai in Vindhya Pradesh are but a 
few examples. In the field of architecture and sculpture the State 
stands second to none. The temples of Khajurüho bear testimony 
to it. 

The group of temples at Khajuraho is one of the most refined 
and finished manifestations of Indian architecture. Erected 
between 950 A.D. and 1050 A.D. a majority of them are fortu- 
nately well preserved and in good condition. Situated in Chhatar- 

“pur district about 150 miles from Gwalior, these temples, over 


‘twenty in number, occupy a site measuring approximately only a 


few miles extent. 
They were built during the reign of the Chandel kings who 
were noted for their structural productions although their buildings 


very largely partook of undertakings of a utilitarian character, 
such as reservoirs and irrigation Works. The name of thisdynasty 
g: Chandrell, Chamdell 


occurs in inscriptions in different forms e. 
and Chandela, which scholars derive from Chandra, ‘the moon’ 
formed by adding the Prakrita suffix “illa”. Chandellas were very 
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probably an aboriginal tribe. According to Vincent Smith they 
were of Gond origin while R.V. Russell thought that they sprang 
from the aboriginal Bhar—a branch of the Gaharwars. There are 
many legends, current in different versions, according to which the 
Ghandellas, were descended from Hemavati, the daughter of Brah- 
man Purohita of Indrajita, the Gaharwal King of Varanasi. The 
original home of the Chandelas was at Maniya-garh in Chhatarpur 
state. According to tradition the principality included eight forts 
(Garhs) named Barigarh, Kalanjara, Ajayagarh, Maniyagarh, 
Marpha, Maudha, Gorha and Mahiya of which only Kalanjara 
and Ajayagarh are mentioned in inscriptions. Ajayagarh with its 
grand palaces, Kalanjara with its impenetrable fortress and Kha- 
juraho or Kharjuravaha with its glorious architectural monuments 
are regarded as the civil, military and cultural capitals of the 
Ghandellas. There were about twenty kings (800 to 1300 A.D.) out 
of whom four, Harsha Deva (C. 910 A.D.) Dhanga (C. 950 A.D.), 
Parmadideva (C. 1165 A.D.) and Trailokya Verma (C. 1203 A.D.) 
were the most powerful. During the reign of Dhanga (C 950 to 
1008 A.D.) the fort of Gopagiri (Gwalior) was included in his 
empire. The marriage of Durgavati—a chandel princess, with the 
Raja Dalpat Shah of Garh Mandala in about 1545 A.D. proves 
the continued intercourse between the—Chandelas and the Gonds- 
their traditional ancestors. 

After the end of the Gupta period in 600 A.D. architecture 
can be divided into two parts, namely the Early Mediaeval, com- 
prising the cave temples at Aihola, Ellora and Elephanta, executed 
between the 6th and the 8th Century, and the Late Mediaeval, 
covering the structural temples of Orissa, Bengal and Khajuraho, 
executed between the 8th and the 13th century. Thus as far as the 
plastic art is concerned the Chandela rulers come about the same 
time as Emperor Asoka and the Pallava rulers. 

The beginning of architecture at Khajuraho can be traced to 
the eighth century when the Chausath Yogini temples or the Shri- 
ncs of the sixty goddesses or goblins associated with Durga were 
built. Of the sixty-four Yoginis, Gauri is indicated as the leading 
deity, designated as “‘Sura-Sundari” the most beautiful among Gods. 
The cult of yoginis is highly praised and said to be conducive to 
the achievement of all spiritual ambitions. The Chausath Yogini 
as also the Lalguan temple are of exceptional interest, provid- 
ing the earliest architectural landmark, suggesting a Gupta deriva- 
tion. We may regard tliis trend in temple architecture as, to some 
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66 . » 
extent, a “Renaissance” of the Gupta tradition. 


The Brahma Temple with its crude recessed corners and 


projection descending from the spire ma: k 

stage of development in Khajuraho RENA "d pem 
gives a clue to an innovation of the Chandela builders made S 
provide light in the dark ambulatory inside the sanctum. This is 
done by a latticed window placed above the plinth. 

A pi nextistep in the development of Chandela architecture 
is illustrated in Chaturbhuj temple. It is a compact ‘dignified 
shrine consisting of the sanctum and the tower organically 
attached to the Mukha Mandapa. The mukha mandapa stands on 
a series of fluted columns with capitals surmounted by Vidyādhara 
reliefs. This temple has developed the typical local feature of pro- 
viding a series of horizontal bands of sculptured reliefs across the 
recesses and buttresses on the facade of the Vimana. This feature 
differentiates it from the Kalinga pattern. This style is later 
amplified in the Lakshman and Khandaru temple built in:the 10th 
century. 

The form of the Khajuraho temples belongs to the Nagar 
order current in the north in accordance with the text of ‘‘Apara- 
jitaprccha". The Nagar type isa native of Madhyadesha. The 
later temples developed this type in their own-way, without any 
borrowings from the earlier Kalinga models. The style of Khaju- 
raho is thus an independent growth. 

Throughout the history of art, sculpture has stood in the rela- 
tion of twin brother to architecture. In the monuments of the 
Chandela at Khajuraho this age-old unity between sculpture and 
architecture is demonstrated once again. Here sculpture is almost 
exclusively confined to architectural sculpture. Only a few cult 
images can be regarded an exception to it. The cult image of 
Mania deva may be taken as the beginning of relief sculpture in 
Chandela art. The most important pieces of the cult images— 
installed inside the sancturn are the three-headed Visnu, the Sun- 
god inside the Chitragupta temple, and a seated pair Here A 
nkaras in the Santinatha temple. The last one is the py He n E 
of the cult image but the most remarkable ensima Aide SF 
is the trinity of Surya, Brahma and Siva at Dulhadeva temple. 


igpa i t figure is of Agni. It occurs on the 
ue uU temples and on the Parsvana- 


a De san ss images of Siva with four arms. 


tha temple. Then there are statii | = 
a ey CA poth singly and in dual representations of oth 
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related images. There are also effigies of Yama and Bhairava. 
Associated with Vaisnavism, we have a couple of Balarama and 
Revati. There are couples of beautifully posed Visnu and Laksmi. 
The series of Nagis placed between two groups of projection is a 
very appropriate icon associated with Saivism. In the case of 
Saivite images the matted locks are arranged in various kinds of 
artistic fold and sometimes arranged in the form of a bridge across 
the head. ; 

The Nāyikās or the women lovers can easily be distinguished 
from the celestial damsels or the Apsaras. The Nāyikās are gene- 
rally represented in the secular occupations of various kinds of 
toilette, some twisting their braids, some colouring their feet with 
lac-dye, some putting on the tilak, some handling the powder box, 
others revealing various moods of love. These damsels illustrate 
the actual social and domestic habits of women of thc society of 
the time. It is also probable that they are the representations of 
Nayiküs as described in Kamasiitra and in the texts of Rasa 
Sastra. : 

There are numerous erotic couples in emphatic sexual poses. 
Their presence on the facades of temples has provoked severe criti- 
cism. As a matter of fact they are in accordance with the text of 
the Silpa Sastra which justifies the presence of erotic couples on 
the facades ofthe temples. According to the text it was obligatory 
on the builders of temples to depict the likenesses of erotic couples. 
(Sakha Sesam Mithunair Vibhisayet). In fact, this symbolic effigy 
illustrates the mystic unity of Purusa and Prakrti, the Upanisad 
principles of unity in duality. Such effigies occur also in Buddhist 
shrines from very early times. The erotic Mithunas in Buddhist 
art occur on marble monuments at—Ndagarjunakonda (in Andhra 
State). : 

"Tha erotic poses of these Mithunas strain our modern sense 
of propriety and notion of decency. However, it can hardly be 
denied that in the Bandhas or erotic postures depicted in Khaju- 
raho, the Indian artist with a boldness of imagination unparallel 
in the history of art, makes the creative urge and its esctasy a 
splendid theme for his plastic delineation. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more fundamentally human and universal in its sway. 

In Khajuraho within the fold of about twenty temples (survi- 
ving out of an original eighty-four) spread over a few miles, every 


aspect of human life from birth to decay, every phase of our .ima- 
— —gination, realistic or otherwise, is portrayed with great delicacy 
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through the chisel of the Chandela artist. The entire history of a 
section of the Indian people, their habits and manners, their joys 
and sorrows, their religion and culture can be seen on the temple 
walls. Here is poetry in stone, with all the beauty and romance 
that compels us to forget the mundane world and helps us to min- 
gle ourselves with melting beauty of the creator and His creation 

If exuberance is beauty here is beauty indeed. To quote Percy 
Brown...‘the sculpture figures on the walls of the Khajuraho tem- 
ples are of a warm and gladsome nature, living in a happy golden 
age, when time was one long sequence of pleasurable experience 

With animated throngs ever present on these structures, it is most 
remarkable that the architecture pulsates with a human vitality, not 
ordinarily to be found in the building art.” 
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ART NOTES ON ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
TILKAMANJARI 
N 


N. M. KANSARA 


The Tilakamahjart, a Sanskrit Prose Romance by Kavi Dhana- 
fala (11th cent. A.D.), contains valuable data on the Indian archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the tenth and the eleventh centuries A.D., 
especially as it obtained in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat 
and perhaps in southern India too. The present paper is confined to 
the study of the architectural detail. 


(1) TOWN-PLANNING :— 


In the descriptions! of Ayodhya and Kanci, Dhanapala has given 
a few details concerning the town-planning aspect of architecture. 
The whole city was protected on all sides by a white-washed outer- 
wall buttressed with a wide rampart,? with a deep wide moat 
encircling it. All sorts of carnivorous amphibians like. alligators, 
crocodiles etc, were specially nurtured in the moat. The city- 
wall had four colossal city-gates facing the four principal direc- 
tions. The extensive and wide shop-streets were lined on both 
sides with a series of high mansions of Satakumbha (gold). At the 


l. The Tilakamanjari [TM (N) J. pp. 7-9; 251. The references arc here to the 
pages and line numbers respectively of the second edition of the Nirnaya 
Sagara Press, Bombay, 1938. But the readings are according to the criti- 
cal text as determined by me after collecting several original manuscripts. 

2. Op. cit., p. 7 (23 £.)``*तुषारधवलभित्तिना विशालवप्रेण परिगता प्राकारेण "` à 

3. Op.cit, p. 8 (1. £.)"°*मनोरथानामपि दुविलङ्ष्येन प्लवमानकरिमकरकुम्भीर- 
भीषणोमिणा.. .भहता खातवलयेन वेष्टिता...। 

4. Op. cit., p. 8 (5. ॥.) ...भाशानिगंममार्गायमाणश्चतुभिरत्यच्चैगों पुरैरपेता....। 


Op. cit., p. 8 (15 E). गिरिशिखरततिनिभशातमुम्भप्रासादमालाध्यासितोभयविभागैः 
. <..पृथुलायत॑विपणिपथे: प्रसाधिता...। 
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cross-roads were situated groups of temples.! Hundreds of step-well 
were built with broad steps for easily reaching down to the FAT 

z It seems the public parks were situated on the outskirts of the 
residential area ofthe city, but inside the outer city-wall. This is 
clear from the fact that the women-folk of Kañci could eaten at 
the public garden named Kusumaàkara for the festival of cupid 
while the city was heavily besieged by the forces of Vajrayudha 
and fierce battles were fought every day.’ 


The royal palace was surrounded by hundreds of tall build- 
ings of Sita type.* 


II. PALACE ARCHITECTURE : 


The royal palace was an extensive construction consisting of 
a number of apartments, the innermost being the harem. Each 
apartment seems to have been delimited with a proper gate. The 
king went on elephant-back upto the second gate where he got 
down.5 Thence, he went to the third apartment where there was 
a central-hall with a raised platform in the middle of it. On the 
rear of the platform was built a turret, which served as the proper 
location for the royal ivory throne and the gold-embossed foot- 
stool. Adjoining this third apartment was the Dining Hall (ahara- 
mandapa). 

The palace seems to have been a multi-storeyed building. On 
the topmost storey there was an ivory pavilion (danta-valabhika) 
where a bedstead was laid on an extensive platform of crystal 
slab. This room was utilized for nap after lunch. 

The next apartment seems to have been the Court Hall (astha- 
na-mandapa). And next to it was the innermost apartment called 
the harem (suddhdnta), which consisted of numerous boudoirs, one 
of which served as the lying-in-chamber (pras üti-grha). 


l. Op.cit., p. 8 (T £.) ...अमरमन्दिरमण्डलैः...उद्भासितचत्वरा ...! 
2. Op. cit, p. 8. (1) _.. विपुलसोपानसुगमावतारवापीशतसमाइुला „~. 
3 


. , Op. cit., pp. 82-88 and p. 298. E eas 
oh di s. Pas (16 £.)...अन्तरिक्षोल्लेखिभिरनेकशत्स कप सितप्रासादेः सर्वतः 


> 


समाकुलं राजकुलम्‌ .-.। 

5. ibid., p. 68. (19 ff.) ... द्वितीये द्वारे वारणादवततार | : 

6. ibid., p. 68. (21 ff.) चरणाभ्यामेव गत्वा मध्यमां सण्डपिकां तन्मध्यभा TEN 
वेदिकायाः पृष्ठभागे प्रतिष्ठा पितं मत्तवारणकमनुपुष्ठमाहितोच्चकाञ्चनपीठं - 


पठम्‌..-। 
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The separate buildings meant as residences for the princes 
and princesses and their companions were situated inside the pre- 
mises of the royal palace. The school for the prince was also built 
inside the royal premises.” 

The royal residence was known by a special name, €.g., Bha- 
drasala, and was a multi-storeyed building. On its topmost floor 
was an apartment called Candrasala which often served as a private 
theatre for dance and dramatic performances.? Adjoining it were 
the bed chambers called Sayana-citrasala or fayana-citrasalika having 
windows studded with moon-stones* and extensive jewel-studded 
canopies raised on golden pillars. There was a raised platform 
on the terrace. The floors were studded: sometimes with jewels,‘ 
or were painted.’ 

In the harem-garden a sport-hill was built and a shower-bath 
was fixed therein. The water-supply thereto was probably linked 
. with the sport-stream fowing along the sport-hill.® The harem 
had private unguarded doors for entering into the adjoining harem- 
garden.° f 
The personal palace for the prince and his retinue was located 
on the outskirts of the residential area. It was surrounded by a 
high compound-wall. On the doors of its arched high gate were 
engraved auspicious designs of Golden-vase and Full-vase. 

There were many apartments used as the stable for housing 
the horses and the elephants.!? 

The details of the palace of Tilakamafijari at Rathanüpuraca- 
kravala city are more numerous. It had a lofty pinnacle, surroun- 


1. Op. cit., p. 78 (23 f.)...राजकुलाभ्यन्तर एव कारितानवद्यविद्यागृहः ...* 
2. Op. cit., p. 23 (8)...समुच्छितानेकभू मिकस्य भद्रशालना म्नो महाप्रासादस्य ...। 
3. Op. cit., p. 57 (5) ... उन्नतप्रासादशिखरचन्दशालायां रचितरडगभूमिः ...। 
4. Op. cit., p. 368 (9) ...शशिकान्तवातायन ...! 
5. Op. cit., 0. 367 (21).-.उततुङ्गकनकस्तम्भराजीविराजिनः प्रकाशविपुलायतावकाशर्य 
श्रयनचित्रशालिकाङगणरत्नमण्डपस्य -..। 
6. Op.cit., p. 41 (10 f.)...मणिकुद्टिम ...। 
प. Op. cit., p. 228 (9) -..सिन्दुरकुटिम..-। 
8. Op. cit., p. 77 (19)...क्रोडागिरि:...; p. 17 (21) ...घारागृह-.:; p+ (301 
(19) ...क्ीडाद्रिनदिका..-। | 
js Op. cit., p. 309 (१)...रक्षणपदातिशून्येन ...प्रमदवनपक्षद्रारकेण...! 
5 10. Op.cit., p. 79 (22 E. नगरबाह्यायामलपूवम्ालडळ्तप्राकारलडषिता EIS 
स्तम्भमुभयतो (जात शातदुम्मपू्णकुम्भोदूभासितद्वारदेशमनेकगजतुरड्गशालाभिराम कुमार- 
WATA... l ! i 
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ding buildings, a number of outer apartments forstoring musical 
instruments, weapons and items of royal insignia. The middle 
palace-wall had a lofty gate outside which the vehicles were to be 
parked. To the rear of the palace was 


k 1 the harem-garden with a 
cupid temple, a vartety of fruit-trees, an artificial stream, and a 


quadrangular pool. Scented water flowed in the artificial streams 


and special boats built from the hard wood of cam 


) phor trees were 
floated therein.? Sabara couples were housed in the caves of the 
sport-hillocks.® 


All the ridges of the Saudha right from the Sri-mandapa 
were painted red with the juice of the leaves ofthe Tamala cree- 
per^ The floor of the palace looked like clean water." In front of 
the living room there were sport-pools. The Pattaššlas had exten- 
sive curtains (parivastra- ata). The doors opening in the diamond- 
studded turrets had shining curtains (dipti-pata). The moulding of 
the marble columns was so transparent that the harem-maids often 
missed to notice them and dashed against them. 


Various types of interior buildings are mentioned, such as 
Adar§a-bhavana, Padmaraga-sadma and Indranila-mandira.® The walls 
of the Dining-Hall were studded with jewels.’ 

Gardens formed an invariable feature ofthe palaces and the 
temples; every garden had a step-well and possibly a sport-pool 
too. The flour of the sawed elephant tusk and powder of pearls was 
spread on the garden janes. The steps of the staircases of the 
palaces and royal tanks were lined with precious slabs of jewel- 
stones, etc. A canopy was built to serve as 4 bath-room,® while 


1. Op. cit., P- 370 (17)...पसाददीधिकाकुष्डजलमष्डप:... ° 
Op. cit., 0. 372 (12 £) ...गन्धोदकनदीषु दिव्यानि कठिनकर्पूरकाष्ठक्लृप्तानि 


यानपात्राणि... sete 
3. Op. cit, p. 912 (15)... डाद्विकन्दरा 7. | 
4. 2 te 312 (20 Foc TATA ENT श्रीमण्डपादारभ्य सकला: 
सौधवलभी:...! 
5. Op. cit, P- 313 (15)...विमलजल बुद्धिम" 
^e. Op. cit, p. 873 (T); 818 (19) = द, si | 
q. Op. cit.» P- 314 (1 f). a una SS ERAS 
8. Op. cit, P- 37 (24); 41 (25); 301 (20); (21); ees 
रदन्तक्षोदपाण्डु क्षोदीयसा मौक्तिकचूर्णवालुकाभ्रकरेण समसुकुमारभूतलम्‌.... 


x ma. 
9. Op. cit, P- 300 (10)...सलानमष्डपिका. | 
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-the bath-rooms for royal ladies were streamlined with curtains 
(kandapataka) for privacy. 


III. PLANS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES OF THE CITIZENS :— 


The Saudha type of multi-storeyed mansions were conspicuous 

` by their high compound-walls and tall gates with alligator-archit- 
raves, by their swing-couches suspended on to a pair of pillars by 
the platform in the courtyard, by the paintings on the jewel-studded 
walls adjoining the ivory-ridge.? Many buildings had domestic 
gardens in their compounds watered by springs.) Every house had 
its own wide sport-pool of fresh water.* All this might have been 

‘possible due to the river which flowed closely by the precincts of 
the city. 


IV. TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE — 


(i) Shrines of the Tirthamkaras :— 

Dhanapala has described:two Jain temples in the course of his 
narration : (a) the temple of Lord Rsabha at Mount Ekašrñga; and 
(b) the temple of Lord Mahavira at Mount Ratnaküta. Several 
interesting details have been given by the poet; a few of them have 
been noticed by Dr. U. P. Shah.5 Dhanapala's intimate knowledge 
of Jain temples is amply reflected in the graphic descriptions of the 
above-mentioned two Jain temples of the Tirtharhkaras. The Vastu- 
prakaraga of Thakkura Feru seems to have served as the practical 
handbook for the architects as well as scholars for the details of 
Jain temples. The descriptions in the TM may have been based 
on the Jain temples built by Dhanapala himself as is clear from 
some of the autobiographical allusions in his work.® 


1. Op, cit., p. 300 (11 £.)...समन्ततः स्रंसितविततकाण्डपटकायां...गन्धोदकेन यथा- 
विधि .कृताभिषेका...। 

2. Op. cit., p. 8 (17 £.)...घृतोद्धु रप्राकार॒परिवेषे रभ्रङकषप्रतोलि भिरुत्तुङ्गमकरतोरण 
दोलाविभूषिताङ्गणवे दिभिः. . .दन्तवलभिकाभित्तिचित्रान्‌...विचित्रमयूखजालकमुचो माणिक्य- 


जालकान्कलयद्धिरद्भूताका रेरनेक भूमिका भ्राजिष्णु भि: सौधौः....। 
9. Op. cit., p. 9 (1 f£) 
4. Op.cit., p. 8 (22 ॥.).....प्रतिगृहं च स्वच्छधवलायता भि:.....क्रीडासरसीभि 
` संवलिता... 


5. Cf. Progress of Studies in Fine Arts and Technical Sciences by Dr. Umakant P* 
र Shah, All India Ori. Con. XXIV Session, Varanasi 1968, Presidential 
Address, p. 6 


6. Gf. TM (N). p. 275 (5 f)... दृष्टमिव qu, सेवितमिव भवान्तरे, कारितमि- 
चात्मना... elc. 
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The shirne of Lord Rsabha, the first Jain Tirthathkara, at 
Mount Ekasrnga, was a Prasdda type of stony structure lined with 
ruby slabs and it resembled a divine mansion (sura-vimana) The 
term ‘Vimana’, according to Kramrisch, denotes the inmost sanctu- 
ary with its generally square plan.? 


In orderto differentiate between the terms “Prasida? and 
*Vimàna', Dr. Dwijendranath Shukla has quoted Mrs. Stella who 
maintains that the meaning of ‘Prasada’ is extended from the 
temple (mandira) itself to the various halls, etc. which are attached 
to it, while *Vimàna' is a name of the temple built according to the 
tradition (fdstra) by the application of various proportionate mea- 
surements or various standards of proportionate measurements.? 

The architectural sub-type of the shrine of Rsabha is called 
Sarvatobhadra n his Samarüügana-sutradhóra, Bhoja has given a 
detailed account of specifications of a Sarvatobhadra type of 
Prásada.5 The $ilpa-ratnakara of Narmadashankar M. Sompura also 
notices the specifications of a Sarvatobhadra-prasada.° 

As has been described by Dhanapiala, the whole structure was 
encircled by a compound-wall ( prakara) which seems to have had 
at least four gates? in the principal directions leading to the temple 
by a corresponding lane (pratolika) cach. And all this was uated 
in a beautiful garden which served as a proper surrounding. 


: रागशिलामयः प्रासाद: । 

० . cit., p. 224 (10 ॥.)...सुरविमानकल्प:...पद्‌म : प्रासाद: | 
š aie quoted by Dr. Dwijendranath Shukla in his Bhara- 
tiya Sthapatya, P. 228. 
ibid., pp. 226-227. is 

; ff. विमानाकारमपि INNT.. 

M (N), p. 216 (1. ff.) भडगीकृतविमाना i 

6 O aradan of Bhoja, Vol. II, hap. 55, vss 


ot si : चतुरस्रीकृते क्षेत्रे चाष्टधा 
f. St 7 -90, pp. 223-225 : dels 
$$ Siena A तथा ॥ १६ U मकेन m 
TT । 'भ्रामणीभागमेकेन गभ षोडशभागिकम्‌ ॥ १७ us oe ae sane 
qed तय . योडशभागेन कतंव्यास्तु सदा बुध : | 
scene ane De विज्ञेयः सवंतोभद्रनामतः ARM Ser च हितार्थाय 
जा ee नन्दति । भुक्तिमुक्तिकरो दिव्य: प्रासादः सवं भद्रक: 11२० 


es 0० 52 


e o 
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There were subsidiary marble shrines to the right, left and 
the back of the main shrine (mülayatana) and various images of 
different Tirthamkaras were housed in them;! some of them were 
carved in topaz, some in ruby and set on sapphire throne, some in 
moonstonc, some in emerald and some in sapphire.* 

Further details of the same temple, such as the emerald Kapi- 
firsaka, the inner temple-wall (antah-prakara-bhitti). the jewel-studded 
floor (mani-kuttima); the wide basement (pithabandha) built of marble 
slabs, the skirts of the banner (dhvaja-patakaficala), the bull’s-eye 
air-holes (gavaksa), the silken flags (cinamsuka-patakd), the topaz 
needles serving as lamps, artificial birds carved on eaves, the sus- 
pended pearlstrings (mauktika-lata-pralamba), the ornamental Suka- 
nasa, the frescoed portions (citrakarma-khacita-pradesa) the wide 
attractive doors (kapdta), the golden ‘pillars with. huge capitals, 
beautiful foliage-ornamentations (carumahjartka), jewel-studded 
quadrangle (ratna-catuska) and the lion-figure on the projection, 
are also noticed in another context.? Jewel-strips of various colours 
were fixed up on to the pillars. There was a canopy of white silk 
with strings of pearls knitted at the edges. Garanas had written Subha- 
sitas on the top of the doors, and young men, fond of gambling, 
had carved out various types of gambling boards on the floor of the 
sapphire window.* On the western wall (pascatya-bhitti) a marble 
‘slab was fixed and a Prafasti was engraved thereon.® The sapphire 
floor of the temple had quadrangular designs of pearls. Some of 
the details about the sanctum (garbhavesman) are also provided.’ 
Thus, from the ground level there was a series of moon-stone stairs 
which led through the emerald gate to the door of the hall (man- 
dapa). On one side of the gate an image of a Yaksa was instal'ed. 
White Camara was suspended from a peg (nagadanta) fixed to a wall. 


1. Op.cit., p, 226 (2 E). .मादिदेवतायतनपर्येन्तवतिनां स्फाटिकप्रासादानामन्तः- 
प्रतिष्ठिताः जिनानामजितादीनामप्रतिमशोभाः प्रतिमाः... । 256 (9 £.)...अ्रायतन- 
qima प्रासादकेषु प्रतिष्ठिता जिनप्र तिमा:... ।; also cf. p. 406 (1 ff.) 

2. Op.cit., p. 226 (2 १.)...काशचित्पुष्परागनिमिंता:...काश्चित्पदमरागमयी मंहानील- 
सिंहासनोल्लासितकान्ति. ....काश्चिच्चन्द्रकान्तनिव्‌ ता:.... काश्चिन्मरकतप्रभाप्र वाहहरिताय- 
मानकान्ति. ..काश्चिदिन्द्रनीलप्रकृती: ...प्रतिमा: | 

3. Op. cit., pp. 215-216. 

4. Op. cit., pp. 218-219. 

5. ibid, p. 219 (12 ff.) 

6. Op. cit., p. 221 (20 ff.). 

1. Op.cit., p. 216 (16 ff.) 
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A curtain ( javanika) covered the bod 1 
z 2 x y of the image. T 
= damong bell (vajraghanta) was suspended by a Re TIN 
e big throne (simhāsana) was decorated with carvings of ne 


ground of constellations, a deer and a lion. And thereon was i 
stalled the image in the sitting posture called Padmasana ou 


The shri avi = 

Sd dd o Ratnakuta was a Prüsada built of 
; g y-shaped basement (vikatapttha) of th 

temple was built of emerald slabs; the staircase (sopanamala) wi h 
steps studded with moon-stones led to the wide doorway of the hall; 
(mandapa-dvara); numerous turrets (mattavaranaka) of ruby p 
the hall; the bracketfemale-figures (salabhakjika) were carved in rub 
slabs; the pillar capitals) (stambha-sikhara) were made of topaz; the 
crest-pitcher (८1८8८) was carved from ruby; the frets ( jalaka) were 
made of diamond needles; the white flag (sitapataka) fluttered on 
the Amalasaraka carved from sapphire; the high Sikhara rose to the 
sky; a marble wall encircled the shrine; subsidiary golden temples 
surrounded the main shrine; the wide railed parapet (jagati) was 
conspicuous; numerous windows adorned the temple; and the 
complex foliage decoration (visama-patra-bhanga) astonished the on- 
lookers.* LAMP 

In the extensive Manikya-mandapa the canopied curtain (pata- 
vitanaka) covered the whole body of the image; many strings of 
variegated pearls were hanging by it; there were silken banners 
(dhvarnsuka), diamond lamps (magi-pradipa), marble-mirrors (sphatika- 
darpara) and golden pillars (camtkarastambha).° 

In the centre of the pavilion (mandapa-ksana) was a marble 
platform (sphatika-vitardikd)-" There were staircases in the inner 
side of the temple-wall to reach its top. The huge diamond image 
(vajramani-silzmaya) of Lord Mahavira was ins 
(simhasana) in the adytum (garbha-grha) 


(ii) Temples of Gupid :— 
Dhanapala has also referred to the temple of cupid at Kafict, 
and he has given some stray details of à similar temple at Ayodhya. 


1. Op. cü., P- 344 (1)...सणिशिलामासार”.” | 

2, Op. cit., PP- 154-155 

3. Op. cit., PP: aer : 

4. Op.cit., P* 961 (1 5 

5. Op.cit., P 276 (2 ££.) ..सोपानवत्मना दक्षिणां देवतागृहआकारभिंतिमष्यारोहम्‌ | 
6. Op. cit., P: 915 (7-15) 
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The shrine of cupid at Karici was situated in the public park called 
Kusumakara. 

Among the architectural features, the poet has mentioned the 
red silken flag with crocodile design, the flag-post of coral, the very 
high dome, a high and wide rampart, white subsidiary domes with 
golden crest-pitchers, and an extensive hall with tall strong pillars 
and a pool facing the main gate. A series of steps seems to have 

. enabled one to reach the top of the rampart of the temple.? There 
were pavilions adjoining the door,’ and nearby was situated a 
water-hall surrounded by mango trees.‘ 

The image of Cupid was installed on a bandy-legged pedestal 
of pure gold.* 


(iii) Shrine of the Goddess-of-Prosperity ($51) :— 

The temple of the goddess Sri, specially built by king Megha- 
vahana in his palace garden was a small shrine, not too low nor 
too extensive, with few pillars, a low encircling compound-wall 
and wide pavilion with polished jewelled slabs.® 


` (iv) The convent for Hermits :— 
The convent for hermits or nuns, attached to the temple of 
Rsabha on Mount Ekašrñga was a three-storeyed jewelled build- 
‘ing.’ On the topmost storey, it seems, there was a sleeping chamber 
with paved floor,? and the walls had ivory pegsto hang things 
from.? On the terrace there was a small pavilion of ruby slabs and 
moon-stones with a series of jewelled domes covering the front por- 


1. Op. cit., p. 303 (19 .)...संनिहितमकराभिरालोहितांशुकपताका a: . .वैद्मेण 

केतुस्तम्भेन. ...भतितुड्गशू इगोच्छायप्रांशशिलाशालपरिगतं, ... कलधौतकलशाध्यासितसुधाध- 

वलनिःशेषकूटम्‌.. .प्रतिदृढस्तम्भविततमण्डपाशिरामं . ..द्वारदी घिकायाम्‌...। etc. 

Cf. Op. cit.; p. 324 (16 1.)...प्रायतनसालशिखराप्रस्थिताम्‌... i 

Op. cit., p. 323 (10) ...द्वारदेशाभ्याशगतमन्यतममृत्तमं मत्तवारणकम्‌... । 

Op. cit., p. 163 (17)...कुसुमायुधवेश्मनः ...परिगतं चूतषण्डेन जलमण्डपम्‌... t 

Op. cit., p. 304 (7)...विशुद्धधाटक्घटितविकटासनपीठबंधम्‌... | 

Op. cit., p. 33 (21 1.)...नातिखवे नातिविस्तीर्णमल्पस्तम्भपरिकरमप्रांशृप्राकारकृत- 

परिक्षेपमनुपल क्षितान्योन्यसन्धिभागेराभोगशालिभिः प्रकाममसृणे: मणिशिलातलैरवनद्धवि- 

स्तीर्णाइगणं...देवतागृहम्‌... 1 : 

7. Op. cit., p. 256 (17)...तिभूमिकं मठम्‌...; p. 344 (16)...तिसुभिभूमिकाभि- 
रुपरचितनिर्माणस्य मणिशिलामठस्य... 1 

8. Op. cit. p. 224 (13)...शिवरभूमिकां...मठस्य.... ; p. 256 (19)... कुट्टिम... । 
Op. cit., p. 256 (18)...नामदन्तावलम्वितनिबिडवल्कला...भित्ति... 0 
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A sketch of the base-plan of a typical Jain temple : 
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Art Notes on Architecture in the Tilakam ajan 


tion of the pedestal thereon. On the 553 
E uncovered part o 

there seems to have been a silver platform? and part of the terrace 

slab. , an extensive jewel 


V. MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURES — 


There is a passing refer 
ence to a series of stai 
E t rs rs fo 
into the water ot the Adrstapara lake, which was emb W descent 
series of moon-stone slabs. akaqa 
The sandal-wood aero i 
plane (haricandana-vimana 
E 3 - was a 
of a small wooden Prasadas which could fly in a air 2 E 
necessary, float in the water. It had at least two storeys as is oe 
dent hs fhe reference to the topmost floor* and latticed windows 
or air-holes. It was decorated with silk 
en banner 

D LN sand a flag on 

Among the minor structures mention may be made of Patta- 
mguka-vitanaka,® Cram $uka-vitana,! and Patamandira.!! 3 


1. Op. cit., p. 352 (2 £.)...सुश्लिष्टसंधानमणिशिलातलघटितया शिखरपरिपाट्या 
समन्ततः परिक्षिप्तपीठां मठाग्रभू मिकापृष्ठवतिनीमिन्दुकास्तमाणिक्यमण्डपिकाम्‌..- | 

2. Op. cit., p. 352 (10)...मण्डपिकाजिरे रजतवेदिकाम्‌... | 

3. Op.cit., p. 356 (13 £.) ...शशिकान्तमण्डपिकायां पुरस्तादेव विस्तृतायतमाश्रित्य 
मणिशिलापट्टम्‌... | 

4. Op.cit., p. 203 (121)... wider सोपानक्रमरचिताभिराभोगविजिते:... इखनील- 
शिलाश्रेणिभिरवनद्वरोधस:... | 

5. Op. cit., p. 307 (४) ...दिव्यदारवप्रासादक ...; p. 337 (8) and 381 (1ff) 
...दारुभवनम्‌... | 

6. ibid., p. 337 (10)...उपरितनीं भूमिम्‌/ ob. cit, p. 388 (1)...शिखरभूमि- 
काम्‌... | i 

7. ibid., p. 337 (11)...गवाक्षमधिर्ह्य... | 

8. Op. Un p. aM (8)... पट्टांशुकपताकापाणिभिष्वेजभुजे:... 1 

9: Op.cit., p. 267 (5). 

0. Op. cit., p. 57 (7). 

1. Op. cit., p. 142 (11). 
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ART DATA IN RAYAPASENIYA 
R. C. SHARMA 


Rüyapaseniya (Rajaprafniya in Sanskrit) forms a part of the 
twelve uparigas of the Jaina literature, particularly of the Svetam- 
bara sect. It was on the suggestion of Dr. N. P. Joshi, Director, 
State Museum, Lucknow that I presented a paper giving some 
observations on the Rayapaseniya in a seminar on the Jaina Art in 
Jan. 1972. Banking on the single copy of the book edited and trans- 
lated by Sri N. V. Vaidya,! I faced several difficulties in correct 
identification of some terms. According to Vaidya, Thubha stands 
for a sacred pillar, Veiz or Vedikà is an altar, Sdlabhaijias or Sala- 
bhañjikās are merely dolls and sicis are nails. Any student of Indian 
architecture must be confused in following such versions. My 
interest in Sanskrit, however, came to my rescue and the desired 
meanings became more and more clear. Discussions with Dr. Moti- 
chandra and Dr. U. P. Shah and a research paper of the former 
not only supported my inferences but also provided valuable gui- 
dance.? 

No doubt the treatise under discussion (Rayapaseniya) is full of 
repetitions, exaggeration and unnecessary details, yet it furnishes 
a first-rate account helpful to the study of the contemporary Indian 
architecture. The word contemporary suddenly but rightly puts 
us on the crossroad and we are tempted to know the period. While 
much can be said by way of argument in the light of the description 
of the Siddha temple in Sudharma Sabha and specially on the 
basis of the Jaina icons as mentioned, the work can safely be plac- 
ed in the Kushana period. Dr. Mctichandra rightly views that the 
ig D Was an eye-witness of the great Jaina stüpa at Mathura 

The episode, in brief, records the homage of god Suryabha 
1. Rayapasenajjam by N. V. Vaidya 1938. 


2. Architectural Data in Join canonical Literature— Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
Bombay Branch. 
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Stone tablet showing Stüpa architecture of Kushana period. 
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Art Data in Rayapaseniya 555 
to Lord Mahavira when the latter was practising penance in Amal- 
keppa. First he saw the great saint from his divine abode Süryabha- 
Vimana in the heaven and asked his attendant gods ( Abhiyogika- 
devas) to go to Amalakappa and prepare the place in advance 
befitting his visit by removing grass, leaves, sticks, impurity, dirt, 
filth and stinking matter in the vicinity of Mahavira to a distance 
of one Yojana and then by sprinkling the ground with a fragrant 
celestial shower and showers of abundant flowers to cover it.! The 
description is useful as it indicates that a great importance was 
attached to making the environment of a sacred place perfectly 
clean and super-mundane. 


God Süryabha, then, asked his attendant gods to prepare a 
divine chariot (Vimàna) to proceed to the place where Mahavira 
was practising austerity. The details of this chariot will be discus- 
sed at the right place. Flanked by his large retinue Suryabha came 
to pay respects to the Lord and asked some questions which may 
probably justify the caption of the work as Rayapaseniya or Rajapra- 
$niya. Some questions were also asked by Gautama about the 
Süryábha Vimàna and were answered by the lord in detail. 

This central theme and specially the building details have 
been so elaborately rendered that the work turns into an encyclo- 
pedia of early Indian architecture. I don't see if there remains any 
decorative motif which does not figure in Rayapaseniya. A compara- 
tive study of these terms with contemporary architectural remains 
is quite thrilling. The description of Süryabha Vimàna is not the 
description ofa divine chariot or an ancient aeroplane but it is an 
account of planning of a perfect matropolis and at numerous places 
puts forth the town planning scheme as suggested by Kautilya.* 

On being asked about the situation of Suryabha Vimana Lord 
Mahavira explains that it is to the east of Saudharmavatarhsaka 
and measures 12 lacs and 50 thousand yojanas in pie ae š pde 

5 48 yojanas in circumierence. ram- 
om an ae es 5 z Po UE in breadth at the bottom, 
part is 300 yojanas in height, 100 yo] 


j i i j the top assuming a 

50 yojanas in the middle and 25 yojanas on 
ta zx shape. It was studded with jewels and gold. Such exage- 
ue dly occur and these should not be acce- 


rated measurements repeate 
pted in the literal sense. Our basic approach ought to be to pick up 
icture of the art data. 


the threads and paint a true p! 


l. Rayapaseniya, satra 7. k 
9. Arthasastra, chapter on Town Planning. 
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The Siryabha Vimana actually represents a moving capital 
with. all amenities and comforts of an ideal city. It was encircled 
by a moat and surrounded by a rampart in all directions. Tapering 
in shape it looked like the tail of the cow.’ Its ratio from bottom to 
top was 1; š; and š, i.e. broader at the base, narrow at the top and 
constricted in the middle. It consisted of battlements (Kavisisaga 
Kapisirsaka) in different colours. As the description goes the Kavi- 
sisaga may be interpreted as bastions which were five in number, 
painted in different colours and were built at intervals. The divine 
chariot (moving city) of Siryabha had several doors which were 
decorated with tops of gold and painted with several auspicious, 
vegetal and animal motifs. The gates were surmounted with rail- 
ings, consisting of lofty pillars. The author mentions a curious 
device which enabled the car to fly. Accordingly a pair of young 
Vidyadharas sat on the doors. A detailed account of the decoration 
and painting of the door-leaves is met with. Made of diamonds 
these were studded with jewels and precious stones, namely Rista, 
lapislazuli, Harhsagarbha gems, Gomejjaka (Gomedha) Jyotirasa, 
Lohitaksa (rubies) gold and diamonds. They served both decora- 
tive and functional purposes. 

The sixteen pillars on either side of the gate represented 
beautiful female figures! whose delicate'anatomy can be judged 
from the fact that their waist could easily be grasped with the fist.? 
They had high fleshy breasts, redcornered eyes, dark hair and aus- 
picious marks. They were gracefully standing beneath the Agoka 
tree. Bending its branch they were attracting the visitorsthrough 
their glances and differentamorous postures. This description resem- 
bles to a great extent the upright rail posts unearthed from Bhite- 
$vara and Kankali mounds of Mathura. They area feastto the 
eyes of the spectators and portray a rich picture of the artloving 
society of Kushana period.* 

. The doors were possessed ofa series of sixteen pitchers on 
either side. The pitchers which were made of sandal wood and 
were full of scented water, overflowing leaves and lotus petals, 


1. गोपूच्छसंठाण संठिए Rayapaseniya, satra 27. 

2. The author has used a very appropriate word for such figures साल 
भंजिया। शालभंजिका holding or bending the branch of the tree. 
Ibid. 

9. मुटटिगिज्झ gasaat 7bid. 

4- Writer's Methura Museum, Introduction, pp. 42-43 
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hung from ivory pegs which were again decorated with wreaths of 
different flowers representing a variety of colours. The doors were 
also provided with 16 latticed windows followed by a series of bells. 
The entrance had 16 large-size platforms (Prakantakas) which 
contained other architectural complex and decorated with paint- 
ings, jewels, flags, umbrellas, miniature or votive stupas studded 
with gold and displaying different lotuses. The doors also had a 
series of 16 arches supported by pillars and each arch in its front had 
ivory pegs decorated with garlands. Two pairs of mirrors on stands 
were seen in each arch. 4 

The Suryabha Vimana on each door had 800 banners with 
a sign of wheel and other emblems. The main bolt of the door was 
known as Indraktla. The Vimana was also possessed of beautifully 
laid out extensive lawns, gardens and groves. The garden in the 
eastern direction was known as Afokavana, in the southern Sapta- 
parnavana, in the western, Campakavana and in the northern, Cütaka- 
gana.) They had water tanks, beautiful lotuses and flowers of diffe- 
rent varieties sucked by bees, and a number of creepers. The interior 
of the Süryábha Vimàna was smooth, charming and even. 

SUDHARMÁ SABHÁ :—The most important and interesting 
constituent of the Süryabha Vimana was the Sudharmasabha? which 
was situated to the north-east of the central palace. The ratio of its 
dimensions was 0 I w š x ht. 3. Supported on numerous pillars, 
lofty railings gateway bracket figures—( Toranafalabhanjikas) and 
divine nymphs, it had three doors, to the east south and north. 
Each door was faced wtth a Mukhamandapa consisting of white 
painted tops made of gold. Auspicious symbols, flags and umbrellas 
were seen in a large number. In front of each Mukhamandapa 
in each direction was a play-house ora theatre (Pekkhaghara or. 
Preksagrha). It appears that the great assembly hall (Sudharma Sabha) 
was divided into various compartments and as such, it can very 
well be compared with a modern stadium which in ancient times 
was known as Akkhadaya (Sütra 14), Akhada in folk dialect. 

In the centre was a jewelled platform and stüpa with various 
motifs and consisting of life-size Jaina images sitting in Paryanka- 
sana facing the stupa. The images represented Rsabha, Vardha- 
mana, Candranana and Varisena.? The platforms had also Caitya 


l. Rayapaseniya, sūtra 29. 
2. Ibid. sūtra 36. 
3. Ibid. 
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Vrksas beautifully decorated with jewels and gems depicting light 
auspicious symbols. In front of the Caityavrksas were seen plat- 
forms bearing Indra banners which were soft, polished, cleaned and 
well balanced scraping the sky and decorated with Vaijayanti gar- 
lands. 

Nandapuskarinis (watertanks) with lotuses, staircases, arches, 
flags and umbrellas faced the Indra banners. The Assembly Hall 
had 48 thousand Manogulikds which can be interpreted as raised 
seats. These were square inshape in the ratio of 8x8 and their 
height was 4. These platforms contained four life-size figures of 
Jinas (Rsabha, Vardhamana, Candranana and Varisena) seated in 
Paryanka posture and facing the stüpas which were made on the 
jewelled platforms. It appears that the Manogulikas had quadru- 
ple Jina figures (fig. 2) and in front of each Jina was a votive stüpa. 
The Manogulikas also consisted of silver and golden planks from 
which prejected ivory pegs decorated with garlands. I understand 
that the planks for ivory pegs were fixed on the four sides of raised 
platforms (Manogulikas). The Assembly Hall was furnished with 
Gomantsikas (cushioned seats or sofas) which equalled the Manogu- 
likas in number. 

The floor of the Assembly Hall was even, smooth and shining. 
It had a high jewelled platform consisting of a lofty sacred pillar 
‘known as Manavaka. Divided into three parts this pillar in the cen- 
tre was bedecked with slabs of gold and silver. From these slabs 
projected ivory pegs with diamond work. Many circular diamond 
caskets suspended from the pegs through silver ropes. The caskets 
contained the holy relics of the Jinas. The Manavaka (lofty pillar) 
on the top was decorated with eight auspicious motifs, flags and 
banners. A throne was kept ona jewelled platform which was 
built to the east of the Manavaka. There was yet another platform 
to the west of the sacred pillar having a large bed for the gods. Its 
manufacturing details are very fascinating. Adorned with different 
jewels its legs were made of gold, etc. In the north-eastern direc- 
tion of the bed one Indraflag was installed on a platform with 
different paintings. God Suryabha’s armoury (Catuspala) was 
Situated to the west of the Indraflag. Several sharp-edged weapons 
and arms like swords, bows, clubs and maces were kept inside.? 


There was also built a large temple of Siddhas (Siddhayatana)* 


l. Rüyapaseniya, sūtra 38. 
2. Ibid. sütra 39. 
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which in the centre had a big jewelled platform on which the seat 
of the Jina (Devacchandaga) was made. Eight hundred life-size 
images of the Jinas were installed on that seat. The statues were 
made of gold and adorned with several jewels. A Srivatsa mark 
was carved on the chest of each Jina. The deities were flanked 
by chowris and umbrella bearers. Idols of Bhütas, Yaksas, Nagas 
and divine attendants (Kundadhara) were seen in front of the Jina 
images. Bells, pitchers, utensils, mirrors, tripods, baskets full of 
different articles were also placed near the Jina statues. The Siddha 
temple was further adorned with eight auspicious things, flags and 
umbrellas. : 

In the north-eastern direction of the Siddha temple was built 
the meeting place of the gods (Upapdta sabhá).! It was followed 
in the same direction, by a big tank (encircled bya lotus railing), 
a coronation hall (Abhiseka-sabha), a dressing hall (Alankara sabha), 
a business assembly (Vyavasaya sabha) or court chamber where the 
Sacred Book was kept, a Balipitha (probably a place for offering 
food to divine beings of birds etc.) and a WNandapuskarini (a lake) 
with good water lotuses and other flowers. 


The author of the work Rayapaseniya seems very fond of deco- 
rating the surface with different auspicious motifs, mythical beings, 
variety of lotuses and creepers, several precious stones and jewels. 
He has repeatedly mentioned them while describing the details of 
ramparts, walls, floors, ceilings, surface, platforms, plinths, cornices, 
mouldings, water tanks, lakes, gardens and groves. I have avoid- 
ed such elaborate description for the sake of conciseness. It would, 
however, be worthwhile to note these decorative motifs at one 
place. 

Among the auspicious motifs he frequently mentions the eight 
symbols which are 1. Svastika (cross) 2. Srivatsa (mark found car- 
ved on the chest of a Jina) 3. Nandyavarta 4. Vardhamanaka 5. 
Bhadrasana (seat) 6. Kalaía (water jar) 7. Matsya (fish) and 8. 
Darpana (mirror)? These eight auspicious motifs differently occur 
in the Silpa texts. The Mathura Ayagapatas (square stone tablets 
for worship) also show these symbols (Fig. 3). The waterpot 
(Mangalakalasa or Pürnagha(a) itself has at least eight types accor- 
ding to its base material i.e. gold, silver, jewel, gold and silver 
mixed, gold and jewel mixed, silver and jewels mixed, silver-gold- 


l.. Rayapaseniya, sütra 40. 
2. Ibid. sitra 15. 
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jewel mixed and earth.! Pitchers were also placed on lotuses.? 

The mythical beings (Zhamrgas) were also painted or carved 
on buildings. These have been mentioned as follows:—Rsabhas 
(wolves or bulls), Turagas (horses), Naras (human beings), Makaras 
(crocodiles), Vihagas (birds), Valagas (serpents), Kinnaras (centaurs), 
Rurus (deer ?) Sarabhas, (eight-legged mighty animals) Cámaras 
(Yaks) and Kuñjaras (Elephants)? They are called Ihamrgas as they 
were drawn according to the imagination of the artist or the 
sculptor to arouse interest and curiosity. 

Gautama asked Mahavira as to why a railing (vedika) was 
called Padmavaravedika. Answering the question Mahavira explained 
that it displayed a variety of lotuses like Utpalas, Padmas Kumudas, 
Nalinas, Subhagas, Saugandhikas, Pundarikas, Mahapundartkas, Sata- 
pairas and Sahasrapatras* (Fig 4). It may be pointed out here that 
the pre-Kushana and Kushana railings of Mathura are tastefully 
carved with many types of lotuses but it is now not possible to 
identify and specify them. ड 

Creepers form a good medium of artist’s expression. We find 
at least a dozen names in the Rayapaseniya viz. fati, Yuthika, Nava- 
mallika, Vasanti, Suramallika, Dadhivdsuka, T ambula, Mrdvika, Naga- 
lata, Atimuktaka, Apphoyaga and Maluka® (Fig 5). The popular trees 
are Asoka, Saptaparna, Campaka and Cia. 

We also, come across long list of musical instruments" and 
dramatic performances. Thus the work ARüyafaseniya presents a 
galaxy of early Indian art motifs. 


1. Rayapaseniya, - sūtra 49. 
2. Ibid. sütra 28. 
9. Ibid. sūtra 14. 
4. Ibid. sütra 34. 
5. Ibid. sūtra 32. 
©. Ibid. sūtra 33, 
Te Ibid. sütra 22. 
8. Ibid. sütra 92. 
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VASTU-BRAHMA WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO TEMPLE-ART-CUM ARCHITECTURE WITH 
ADVAITIG BACKGROUND 


D. N. SHUKLA 


Like sphota-brahma or $abda-brahma of the Vaiyakaranas, 
eka-brahma of Advaita-vedantins and nada-brahma of the musicians, 
the Vastu-pandits have not lagged behind in evolving a philosophy 
of Vastu-brahma. Practically every treatise on Vastu or Silpa treats 
of vastu-purusamandala and a host of deities presiding over this 
mandala. Though from the stand-point of architecture it is just a 
siteplan of a building or a town or a temple, its correct import and 
implication, however, have transformed this science of architecture 
into a Metaphysics. 

The philosophical or religious background commonly present- 
ed in these treatises represents their truly Indian character. In 
India we cannot draw a line of demarcation between science and 
philosophy. The truth is that a science without a philosophy or 
religious background is not a complete science according to Hindu 
view of life. It is in keeping with this fundamental background of 
Indian science that even such a practical or matter-of-fact science 
as the science of architecturc, has such a lofty philosophical theory- 
as Vastu-brahma-vada or Vastu-purusa-vada as its background. The 
growth and evolution of temple, the chief feature of Indian archi- 
tecture in the ancient and medieval periods of Indian history, rep- 
resents this ideal of the architectural science from the bottom to 
the top. The temple as a divine image, according to the astraic 
injunctions, has divineness all round, below and above, within and 
without. The architectural motif of the temple superstructure 
from the bottom to the finial represents the divinity in both its 
aspects, namely, the one with a form and the other formless (sakara 
and nirakara). 

The word odstu which has been derived from ‘Vastu’ or thing 
when planned out becomes ‘Vastu’, hence the essence of ‘Vastu’ is 
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planning. Creation and planning must go together; they are twin 
sisters. The author of the Samaràngana-sütradhara must be having this 
fundamental truth in his mind when he says: Vastu Brahma sasar- 
jadau visvamapyakhilarh tatha (2. 4), i.e. Brahma, before creating 
this world created Vastu. This is the cosmological aspect, the red- 
rock of philosophy. 

According to the S. S. 45. 2. vastu-puruga-vikalpana, i.e. the 
knowledge of the formation of the body of the vástu-purusa along 
with its meaning and execution is the first limb of the body of 
sthapatya, the astanga-stapatya. This is the first discipline which the 
architect, the sthapati, must master. This physical drawing is symbo- 
lic of the metaphysical doctrine of all-prevailing cosmic principle. 
According to the Harivamsa (1. 7) : "The Purusais the universal 
essence, the principle of all things, the Prime Person whence every- 
thing originates’. Again ‘vastu’ here is the extent of existence in its 
ordered state and is beheld in the likeness of the Purusa. The 
image of the supernal or Cosmic Man, the Puruga is identical with 
the planned site. 

This much by way of introduction. Let us now elucidate this 
all-pervading philosophy of Vastu-brahma from the several stand- 
points of all-pervading phenomenon and the Hidden Noumenon. 

The monastic ideas, especially the Upanisadic Vedanta philo- 
sophy and its later consummation in the Advaita of Sankara have, 
in a way, influenced all thought and activity in India. This is why 
we call Vedanta our national philosophy. As I have stated else- 
where, the Vedanta philosophy, Upanisadic or Sankara, is as ideal 
as real. The doctrine of Maya is a fascinating contribution to knit 
together the Nirakara and the Sakara, the Atman and the Paramatman 
the Brahman and the Jagat, the Phenomenon and the Noumenon. 

Vastu-purusa-mandala, the first pre-requisite of an architectural 
undertaking, has simply created and enacted a meeting ground of 
the all-pervasive Principles, the Nirakara and its conditional aspect, 
the Sakara, the Body-Corporate. Vastu-purusamandala, consisting 
of three parts—Vastu, purusa and mandala, brings home to'us the 
cosmological, the metaphysical and the architectural implications, 
respectively. The word vastu, derived from ‘vasta’ which means 
‘bhū’ is a cosmological aspect of planning including the planetary 
system. We have already seen it. Purusa is identical with vastu in 
His all-pervasive aspect. Mandala gives the content to the vastu as 
planned site. Thus the image of the Supernal or Cosmic Man the 
Purusa is identical with the planned site. Prof. Kramrisch in her 
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monumental treatise, Hindu Temple, also supports this philosophy 
of vastu-brahma’. ‘‘Purusa, Cosmic Man, the origin and source of 
Existence (apard-prakrti) is its instrumental or efficient cause (nimi- 
ttakarana) and causes it to be His substance as its material cause 
(upadana). This is how He is known in the world, the manifested 
aspect of Himself, the para prakrti, the beyond Existence, the Avyaya 
Purusa, the immutable, Supreme one (Uitama-Puruga). In his iden- 
tity with the plan, Purusa is shown in his conditioned aspect. The 
plan makes the site of the buildingin His image which is His form. 
The plan of the building is in the likeness of the Purusa, or of the 
totality of manifestation." 

The vastu-purusa-mandala in Vástusástra/Silpasastra (Hindu 
Science of Architecture and Hindu Canons of Iconography and 
Sculpture including Painting) is a grand philosophy and a techni- 
que as well. It is not only a plan in its cosmic implications, it is 
also a site plan in its building aspect. Accordingly, it is also inti- 
mately connected with yet another fundamental canon of Hindu 
Science of architecture, the dinnirgaya or pract-sadhana or Sankustha- 
pana, i.e. the doctrine of orientation. The canon has two aspects, 
one technical and the other of scientific cum philosophical import. 
Our aim here is not to expound the former, the latter has some 
bearing on our context. 

The theory of the orientation of buildings, secular as well as 
ecclesiastical, as laid down by Indian designers of structures, 
consists in setting them in plan in such a way that they may secure 
the maximum of benefit from the solar radiation automatically and 
_ irrespective of the fact whether occupants will it or not. Temples, 
living places, assembly halls, audience rooms and a host of struc- 
‘tures to meet the needs of men of all grades, are thus, so adjusted 
in plan as to secure an eastern frontage. The eastern facet of struc: 
tures, both in plan and elevation when set in direction according 
to the rules laid down, gets a full and direct exposure to the field 
of action of solar radiation. It is very significant in this phase of 
! Indian thought that both the extremes of this eastern belt are deno- 
ted by ४४८ (N. E. portion) and Agni (S.E. portion), the counterparts 
of, so to say, ultra-violet or violet and red or infra-red RO 
of the solar spectrum of the Western science. 'The very names, $a 
and Agni, and their individual laksanas, which are given to these 
quarters from earliest times, in the Indian history go to suggest that 
the phenomena of refraction and diffraction (dispersion) were well- 
known to the Indian Aryas. Accordingly, the surface of the earth 
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in traditional Indian cosmology is regarded as demarcated by sun- 
rise and sunset, by the points where the sun apparently emerges 
above and sinks below the horizon, by the East and West and also 
by the North and South points. It is, therefore, represented by the 
ideogram or mandala of a square. The square does not refer to the 
outline of the earth. It connects the four points established by the 
primary pairs of opposites, the apparent sunrise and sunset points, 
East and West and South and North. The earth is, therefore, call- 
ed ‘Caturbhrsti’, four-cornered (RV. X. 58. 3) and is symbolically 
shown as prthvt-mardala, whereas considered in itself the shape of 
the earth is circular (RV. X. 89 4); S. B. VII. I. I. 37). The iden- 
tification of the square with the vedi is inshape only and not in 
size and belongs to the symbolism of the Hindu temple. The Vedi 
represents, and is, the levelled earth, a place of sacrifice or wor- 
ship: ‘‘No part of the ground should rise above it; for it was from 
there that the gods ascended to heaven” (SB. III. I. I-2). The site, 
the earth, should be even and firm, for itis the starting place of 
the ascent (S.B. VIII 5. 2. 16). The link between the earth and the 
end of ascent stretches upwards into space, the intermediate region 
(antarzksa). From it also it leads downwards and rests on the earth. 
In it the temple has its elevation. “The vàstu-purusa-mandala, the 
temple diagram and metaphysical plan is laid out on the firm and 
level ground; it is the intellectual foundation of the building, a 
forecast of its ascent, and its projections on the earth’ (HT. p. 17). 
Thus the vastu-purusa-mandala of Indian architecture takes 
its symbolism and significance from the square mandala of the 
Earth and of the Ecliptic : “The Vastu had come to be the place of 
the adjustment of solar and lunar cycles. The number 32 of the 
divinities residing in the square of the border of the Vastumandala is 
also the sum of the 4 and 28, the number of the regents of the four 
planets who rule over the equinoctial and solstitial points referred 
to as the cardinal points, and of the regents ofthe 28 WNaksatras. 
Their location in the Vastumandala shows a reconciliation of the 
motions of the Sun and the Moon, and they have their nature in 
their number which is 32; the single divinities who make up this 
sum, act each as a locum tenens. (HT.) Other details like the 
symbolism of the square, the form of Mirtanda Vastu, the remainder 
‘are also equally formidable postulates of the philosophy of vastu- 
brahma. 
Similarly the organism of the plan is also in conformity with 
‘the formation of the vastu-purusa, the nara-prastara and Vastu-prastaras 
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This organism of the plan leads to take up the most vital element 
of vastupadavinyasa, the Supernal Man. The Vastu-vidhdna (VIII. 26. 
32) of Narada says that the Vastu-purusa-mandala is the magic dia- 
gram (yantra) and the form (rufa) of the Vástupuruga. It is his body 
(Sarira) and a bodily device (Sartra-yantra) by which those who have 
requisite knowledge attain the best results in temple building. It is 
laid out in tabular notation as man and site, nara-prastara and vastu- 
prastara. It is in accordance with this symbolic manifestation that 
Sirds, anuSiras, sandhis, anusandhis, marmans, maha-marmans along 
with practically all the limbs of the body, aman, nara have been 
also allotted to the body-corporate, the Purusa, the supernal Man. 
Accordingly the symbolism of the Vedic altar, Agni is continued in 
the Hindu temple, in its plan. The Vistu-Puruga of the mandala is 
indeed Agni-Prajapati. This is the cosmological or Metaphysical 
background on which the most fundamental doctrine of Vastu-purusa- 
mandala rests and from this we can very well understand and 
appreciate the very advanced state of architectural planning in 
ancient India. 

After this very brief exposition of the philosophy of Vastu- 
brahma, let ustake up the second theme of this discourse, i.e. its 
impact on temple-architecture. The foregoing exposition may con- 
vince the reader that the ideal of sacred architecture, i.e. temple- 
architecture of India, was born of the true conception of ‘divinity’ in 
a spiritualised body. A good many authors, ignorant of this correct 
background of temple architecture in India, have forwarded several 
theories like "The Mound and Grave Theories’, The Theory of the 
Evolution of Stupa’, ‘The Umbrella theory’, etc. in connection 
with the origin Theory of Hindu Temple; but these are all wrong. 
It is the Organic Theory which permeates the entire structure of 
Hindu temple. The theory of architecture in terms of human orga 
nism rooted in the subjective consciousness of the Tace constitutes 
the primary subject of the Silpasistras. Our Silpasastras teach the 
artists to counterplate the divine ideas. Of all forms in nature, the 
human form is the most perfect. The Upanisads propound the first 
injunction in this regard. According to the Chandogya (5. I. 1.) the 
human body is conceived as the temple of Brahman; thus the idea 
of body as the abode of the spirit is clearly expressed. Similarly the 
Skandopanisad says $ 


देहो देवालयः प्रोक्तः जीवो देवः सनातनः । 
त्यजेदज्ञाननिर्माल्यं सोऽहंभावेन पूजयेत्‌ u 
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Thus this injunction stands for the assimilation of the external 
with the internal, the synthesis of macrocosm and microcosm or, 
in other words, the identification of the individual soul with the 
universal soul. Thus Hindu temple architecture essentially reflects 
the spiritual ideal of India. God is the spirit immanent in the Uni- 
verse and temple is His abode. His omnipresence is confined within 
the walls of the shrine in the same way as the soul is confined with- 
in the human body. This brief enunciation of the origin of Hindu 
temple brings to it a clear illustration of Vedantic ideal of the Nira- 
kara and the Sakara Brahma. Every part of the temple architecture 
is an illustration cf this Organic Theory corroborating the truth 
that God and His temple correspond to soul and the human body. 
So many ceremonies though termed as ritualistic and religious, like 
ankuraropana; garbhavinyasa, pradaksind, nayanonmilana, etc. etc. are 
also indicative of this fundamental philosophy. Now avoiding the 
details, let us reproduce some apt extracts from the texts like the 
Agnipurana, Hayasirsa-paiicaraira and Silparatna, which fittingly prove 
this genesis and point to the genius of Hindu temple architecture as 
propounded above : 


प्रासादं वासुदेवस्य मूतिमेदं निबोध मे। 
धारणाद्धरणीं विद्धि श्राकाशं शुषिरात्मकम्‌ ou 
तेजस्ततः पावकं विद्धि वायु mi तथा । 
पाषारणादिष्वेव जलं naa पुथिवीगुणस ip 
प्रतिश्ब्दोडूवं शब्दं स्पशं स्यात्‌ कर्कशादिकस्‌ । 
शुक्लादिकं wag रूपं रसमन्नादिदशशनसु u 
घुपादिकं भवेद्‌ me वासमेर्यादिषु संस्थिता । 
शुकनासाश्रिता नासा बाहू तद्रथको स्मृतो 1९ 
शिरस्त्वण्डं निगदितं कलशं qa स्मृतम्‌ । 
कण्ठं कण्ठमिति wa स्कन्धं वेदी निगद्यते ॥ 
पायूपस्थे प्रणाले च त्वक्‌ सुधा परिकोतिता। 
मुखं हार भवेदस्य प्रतिमा जीव उच्यते ॥ 
तच्छवतं पिण्डिकां विद्धि प्रकृतिञ्च तदाकृतिम्‌ t 
निइचलत्वं च गर्मोऽस्या भ्धिष्ठाता तु केश्वः u 
एवमेष हरिः साक्षात्‌ प्रासादत्वेन संस्थितः । 
जंघा त्वस्य शिवो ज्ञेयः Feed घाता व्यवस्थितः n 
san स्थितो विष्णुरेवं तस्य स्थितस्य हि । 
Agni. 61. 19. 27. 
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सववेतत्त्वमयो यस्मात्‌ प्रासादो भास्करी तनु: ॥ 
सद्‌ यथावस्थितं वस्तु कथयामि निबोधत । 
पायूपस्थो प्रशालो हो नेत्रो ज्ञेयौ गवाक्षको । 
सुधा gaa (?) पनी ज्ञेया स (ब) क्षे मञ्जरीकोध्वंत: ॥ 
जंघा जंघा तु विज्ञेया चरण्डी रसना मता । 
शुक्रं धातुभेवेम्नासा सुत्रारि च विज्ञेषतः॥ 
wa: स्थिरत्वं विज्ञेयो सुखं द्वार प्रकोतितम्‌ । 
कपाटोष्ठपुटौ ज्ञेयौ प्रतिमा जीवमुच्यते । 
स्कन्धस्तु वेदी गदिता कण्ठं कण्ठमिहोच्यते ॥ 
शिरोमालास्थितं ज्ञेयं-चन--सं स्थितम्‌ i 
जगती पिण्डिका ज्ञेया घ्रासादो भास्कर: ETA: ॥ 
Haya. 39. , . 


भ्रासादं पुरुषं मत्वा पुजयेन्मन्त्रवित्तमः । 
प्रपदं पादुकं विद्याच्छिखा स्तूपीति कथ्यते ॥ 
लौहकोलकपत्रादि सर्वं दन्तनखादिकम्‌ | 
सुधा शुक्लं त्विष्टकोघं मांसं मज्जा च पीतरुक्‌ u 
सेदः इयासरुचिस्तद्वद्‌ रक्तं रक्तरुचिस्तथा । 
aid मेचकवर्ण स्याच्चर्म नील न संशयः । 
त्वक्‌ कुंष्णवरांमित्याहुः घ्रासादे सप्त धातवः ॥ 
- Silpa. XVI 121-123. 


प्रासादं लिंगमित्याहुर्त्रजगल्लयनाद्‌ यतः । 


ततस्तदाधारतया जगती पीठिका मता ॥ 
S. S. 68-3-4. 


The terms denoting the different parts of temple structure 
should not be viewed objectively; they are used and understood here 
in a subjective sense aiming at the organic unity of structure. The 
harmony of the human body is infused into the body of the temple. 
Chandas, the rhythm permeating the body, becomes the vital spirit 
inthe very structure of Hindu temple. Itis fully vitalised and 
breathes life at every point. 

This fundamental philosophy of temple architecture has also 
accordingly affected its planning. Prasada, the Hindu-temple, is 
not a congregational structure; it is, as we have seen, the home of 
the spirit, hence the main shrine is called garbhagrha and the Pra- 
sada has circumambulatory passages, the bradaksind-pathas. This 
Garbhagrha is as adorable as the image. There is an identity of the 
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the image and its abode. Therefore, the following quotation from 
the Jfanasivagurudeva-paddhati is very apt giving us a true picture of 
the Hindu temple : 


प्रासादं यच्छिवशकत्यात्मकं तच्छक्त्यन्तेः स्याद्‌ वसुधाचंस्तु qud: । 
बावी मुतिः खलु देवालयास्येत्यस्माद्‌ घ्येया प्रथमं चामिपुज्या ॥ ३-१२॥ 


Also let us quote other passages and finish :— 


प्रकतिविकृतिस्तस्य रूपेण परमात्मनः । 

झलक्ष्यं तस्य तद्‌ रूपं प्रकृतिस्सा प्रकीतिता u 
साकारा विकृतिज्ञेया तस्य wd जगत्स्मृतम्‌ । 
पुजाध्यानादिकं कतु साकारस्थेव शक्यते u 


‘The Supreme Spirit has two states of Form: The (one, the) 
Nature of the World (Prakrti) and (the other) its transformation as 
appearance (vikrti). Prakrti is His invisible form. Vikrti is the 
aspect (akara) in which He pervades the Universe. Worship and 
meditation can be performed in relation to His aspect (Sakara) 
only’. 

Visnudharmottara, 111. Ch. XI. VI 2-3. 


झनामरूपिण्यचिन्त्ये fart वे विदवरूपिरिण । 
चिन्त्याचिन्त्यात्मिके देवि नारायरिंग नमोस्तु ते u 


‘Nameless and Formless Thou art, O Thou Unknowable. All 
forms of the universe are Thine; thus Thou art known. Known 
and unknowable, Goddess Narayani, Obeisance.’ 

Devimahatmya, XI ‘Narayani stutih.’ 
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THE VIDYABODHINI OF UNMATTANANDA ON -` ` 
SRISUKTA 


E. D. KULKARNI 


The Vidyabodhini, a Sanskrit commentary on $risukta is unique 
in itself as it gives a trantric interpretation of the sükta. "The com- 
mentaries on Srisukta written by Ravana, Laksmidhara, Sayana, 
Ranganatha, Vidyaranya, Srikantha and Satananda: are already 
available to us.! But the Vidyabodhini is different from all these. It 
attempts to show that Syiszkta in its esoteric form is Paficadagaksari 
Srividya which is secretly handed down. 

We could get a transcript of the present. commentary which 
covers 123 hand-written foolscap pages from Pt. A. S. Visvanatha 
Srauti of Nellore (Andhra Pradesh). The author of the commen- 
tary is Unmattananda, uncle of Pt. Visvanatha Srauti, The'colo- 
phon of the work runs as— 
इति श्रीसत्सादापदाब्जस्यन्दिमरन्दास्वादसत्तनानेन उन्मत्तानन्देन प्रणीतेयं विद्या- 
बोधिन्याख्या श्रीसुक्तविवृतिः । : 2 

The commentary is divided into four sections. The first section 
forms the introduction which discusses in general the meaning of 
the word Srisükta, its form and nature, its real teaching, the signifi- 
cance of its having fifteen hymns and the purpose of its assignment 
to Khila group of hymns. The second, third and fourth sections are 
called, the Analakita, the Sauraküta and the Saktikiija correspond- 
ing to the three groups of bijaksaras of Srividya of the same names. 

The commentator pays homage to the goddess Kamaksi, at 
the beginning and at the end of the work. He further respectfully 
refers to Guhananda, Prakasananda, the sage Agastya and Bhaskara 
and prays to them to endow him with inspiration for the completion 
of his important undertaking. : 

He quotes profusely passages from a wide range of literature 
in support of his propositions. He .nust have been a great scholar 
well versed in various branches of learning as is evident from the 
number of works and authorities he has quoted. 


1. Aufrecht : catalogus catalogorum. 
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Énsükta is a well-known Khilasukta which has come down to 
us traditionally. It isa supplement to the Rgvedasamhita in the 
Sakala recension. Prof. Max Müller has published 32 Khilas, while 
Prof. T. Aufrecht has published 25 Khilas, some of which are 
different from those given by Max Muller. Pt. S. D. Satavalekar 
has given us 36 Khilas some of which are not found in other 
editions. All these editions discuss the exact places of their reci- 
tation. 

The term Khila first occurs in the Anuvakanukramani and 
Arsanukramant attributed to Saunaka. These are preserved by the 
Baskalas with the same accuracy as the Vedic hymns. This shows 
that these hymns were not denoted by the term Khila in the oldest 
times. Even though the individual Khilas do not belong to the 
same period we can conclude that many of them belong to the 
Vedic period.! 

The term Khila is defined in our commentary as follows :— 

खिलं नाम कर्मोपासनाज्ञानरूपेषु त्रिष्वंपि काण्डेषु यद्यद्‌ awed मन्त्रभागमव- 
शिष्यते der सवेस्येकतो$मिघानेन cated खिलत्वम्‌ | शँकरभगवत्पादपूज्य गुरुवये- 
यथा बृहदारण्यकोपनिषदि पञ्चमषष्ठाघ्यायो खिलकाण्डेनोदाहृतौ तथा विद्योरण्य- 
मुनिभिरचँ नारायणीयाख्ययाज्ञिक्युपनिषदेपि खिलकाण्डत्वेनोदाहृता, तर्थवास्य श्री- 
सृक्तस्यापि farcry | 

Along with the fifth and the sixth chapters of the Brhadaran ya- 
kopanisad and Yajnikyupanisad, Harivam$aparva also is considered 
a Khilaparva appended to the Mahabharata. 

In the Byhadaranyakopanisad the main topic of discussion is 
Brahman as indicated by the statements like Om kha brahma etc. 
The different kinds of updsanas have also been prescribed to attain 
brahman in statements like yo ha vai jyestham ca $restham ca veda etc. 

Similarly in the Yajfikyupanisad, brahman is the main topic 
dealt with as is evidenced by statements like ambhasya pare bhuvana- 
sya madhyé, etc. The upasana to attain it has been prescribed in the 
statements like adityo vā eja etan mandalam tapati etc. Different rites 
also have been prescribed to gain the end in the statements like bhur 
agnaye ca prthivyat ca mahate ca svaha etc. Injunctions like jatavedasya 
sunavama etc. which ward off obstacles in the attainment of the goal 
have been laid down. 

Srisukta also possesses all the above-mentioned features. It is 
devoted to the discussion of the highest Brahman. The first hymn 
of Srisukta viz. hiranyavarnam harixtm points to the mantra—namo 

1 Cf Rgvedusamhita, Vaidic Sarsodhana Mandala, Vol. 4; pp. 901-907. 
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hiranyabühave hiranyavarndya etc. Secondly as the commentators of 
Sristkta have pointed out it lays down different kinds of upasand to 
achieve different objectives. Thirdly it also recommends rites as 
laid down in yak Sucih prayalo bhūtvā etc. On these grounds Srisükta 
has been rightly styled as a Khilasukta. 


Srīsūkta is apparently addressed to the goddess Sri. It has been 
continually read and recited from old times as is clear from its 
large number of Mss. discovered in all parts of India. Its ritualis- 
tic and philosophical importance is seen from its having a number 
of commentaries written on it and from its employment in certain 
tantric rituals. 

Srisükta has been employed, as stated above, along with Srivi- 
dyàmantras in certain rituals : e.g. the Srividyarnavatantra mentions 
certain Vedic mantras recited together with Srividyà mantra : e.g. 


१) wa या लक्ष्म्यश्वदायिगर्भस्थां सुन्दरीं यजेत्‌ । 
घनेर्धान्येश्च विभेवेरंन्येशचाइवगवादिभिः ॥ 
भ्रायूरयन्ति सततं तत्रेव रमते रमा। 
अस्यार्थ:-- “या लक्ष्मीः सिन्धुसंभवा कराईलह्णीं भूतिधेनुपरूवसूः हसकहल हीं, 
पद्या विशवावसुर्देवी सकलह्लीं सदा नो जुषतां गुहम्‌” U ग्रश्‍वदायि गोदायि कराईल ह्वी 
धनघायि महाधने हसकहल ह्वीं, धनं मे जुषतां देवी सकलहीं सर्वकामार्थ सिद्धये ॥ 
इति weg | 
२) लोपाश्यां संपुटीकृत्य पौरुषेश्च जपेद्‌ बुधः । 
शीसुक्‍तः कामराजाह्यां प्रजपेदयत्नतो बुधः ॥ 
स्यार्थः पौरुषैः “पुरुषसूक्तस्थमन्त्रपादेः | श्रीसूक्तं: श्रीसूक्तमन्त्रपादेः। एवं 
हिरण्यवर्णा हरिणीं कराईल ह्रीं सुवणंरजतल्नजां हसकहल हो, चन्द्र हिरण्मयीं लक्ष्मीं 
asagi जातवेदो ममावह" | एवं क्रमेण प्रत्येकं जपेत्‌ v : 
The worship of the Goddess is declared to be of three kinds 
viz. sthula (gross), suksma (subtle) and Bn (transcendental). The 
first of these involves reference to Her bodily form, the second to 
Her verbal form and the third to Her spiritual form. The devotee 
is to achieve his end by going from the lower plane to the higher 
plane. In the second form of worship the mantras of various types 
describing the form of the Goddess are employed. Nityatantra 
narrates mantras of five types viz. pinda, karlart, bija, mantra and 
mala. They are defined in the same tantra as : 


1. Cf. Srividyarnavatantra, Part I, page 243. 
9. ibid. Part I, p. 244. 
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मन्त्रा एकाक्षराः पिण्डाः mui TAA मता: | 
quad समारभ्य नवार्णा विधिबीजकाः u 
ततो anqa यावद्विशतिमन्त्रका: d 
तत wed गता मालास्तासु भेदो न विद्यते ॥ 


From this definition it is clear that a monosyllabic mantra is called 
pinda; two-syllabled one is Kartari; a mantra having three to nine 
syllables is called a mantra and the mantras composed of more than 
twenty syllables are called malamaniras. 

In the expression Srividyd, vidya is used as a synonym of man- 
ira, though technically there is a difference of meaning between a 
manira and a vidya. Both of them refer equally to mnemonic for- 
mulas, but the first is a set of formulas referring to gods and the 
second referring to goddesses. 

The fifteen-syllabled mantra of Mahatripurasundari is secretly 
handed down from the teacher to the pupil and is capable of lead- 
ing the aspirant to the attainment ofthe highest bliss. It enunci- 
ates the great Upanisadic truth ofthe identity of the individual 
self with the transcendant self, contained in the famous mahavakya 
Tat tvam asi. 

The fifteen-syllabled mantra has three component parts which 
are technically called vagbhava, kamaraja and Sakti respectively pre- 
sided over by Brahma and Sarasvati, Visnu and Laksmi and Rudra 
and Rudrani. The nine letters of which the mantra is formed are 
collectively known as maru. 

This mantra has different varieties. The mantra meditated 
upon differs according to the meditators: A list of twentyfive 
meditators is given in the Srzvidyarnavatantra. It is as follows : 


सनुरचन्द्रः कुबेरश्च लोपामुद्रा च कामराट । 
ग्रगस्त्यनन्दिसूर्याइच विष्णुस्कन्दशिवास्तथा u 
दुर्वासाइच महादेव्या द्वादशोपासका: स्मृताः | 
Natt चोत्मनो चव तथा च वरुणस्तथा ॥ 
घराजोऽनलो नागराजो वायुबुधस्तथा । 
«Satta रतिइचव तथा नारायणस्तथा॥ 
` ब्रह्मा जीवो महादेव्यास्त्रयोदश उपासकाः 
पर्ङ्चावशतिसंख्याकोपासकानां महेश्वरि ॥ 
उपास्यमन्त्रभेदांस्ते प्रवक्ष्यामि ससासतः ।! 


1. ibid. Part I. 
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Se e a E x: mantra, Kamaraja meditated upon is 
ee pupil ium v S ut as this mantra is to be communicated 
E t y» d is given even in the Vedas in conventional 
terms:! e.g. the Samkhayanasruti gives this mantra as— 
कामो योनिः कमला वज्त्रपारिगुहा gar सातरिश्याभ्रसिन्द्रः । 
पुनर्गुहा सकला मायया च पुरूच्येषा विश्वमातादिविद्या u 
Bhaskararaya, the staunch exponent of Srividya explains the versc 
as follows :— 
कामो मातरिश्वा च ककारः । योनिरेकारः | कमला तुरीयः स्वरः । वज्ञपाणि- 
रिन्द्रश्‍च लकारः | yara माया च लज्जावीजम्‌। हसेति सकलेति च रवरूपम्‌। गुहया 
सह समासाद्बहुवचनं न पुनः सकारो दीघंः। एवं लकारोऽपि sre हकारः। एताहृशेः 
सांकेतिकः शब्दै््यवहारादत्यन्तगोपनीयत्वं समथितं भवति ।* 

Sarnkaracarya also in his Saundaryalahari gives this mantra 
by fifteen conventional names indicative of fifteen syllables in the 
following verse : 

शिवः शक्तिः कामः क्षितिरथ रविः शीतकिरणः 

स्मरो हंसः शक्रस्तदनु च परामारहरयः | 

गमी हुल्लेखाभिस्तिसृभिरवसानेषु घटिता 

भजन्ते वर्ण्णास्ते तव जननि नामावयवतास्‌ u 
Bhaskararaya in his Varivasyarahasya has ably shown that the Vedic 
mantras like Gayatrimantra are capable of yielding fifteen different 
meanings, viz. pratipadyartha, bhavartha, sampradayartha, nigarbhartha, 
Kaulikartha, rahasyartha, mahatattvartha, namartha, Sabdarupartha, nā- 
maikadesartha, saktartha, samarasyartha, samastartha, sagunürtha and 
mahavakyartha.® 

Likewise he has stated that the Gayatrimantra has two forms, 
the lower (exoteric) and the higher (esoteric). The lower form 
is the familiar one and the higher form is what is known as 
Srividya. He shows the identity of these two forms in the following 
verses :— 

कामयते स ककारः. कामो ब्रह्मेव तत्पदस्यार्थः ॥ , 
सवितुवरेण्यमिति वे सवितुः श्रेष्ठ हितीयवर्शा्थिः ॥ 


1. OE. कामो योनिः कमलेत्येव सांकेतिकैः शब्दैः । 


व्यवहरति न तु प्रकटं यां frat वेदपुरुषोऽपि ॥ 
__वरिवस्यारहस्य, श्लोक ७ 


9. Cf. the commentary on the Varivasydrahasya, stanza 8. 
3. Cf. the Varivasyarahasya, stanzas 57-59. 
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सर्वान्तर्यामि agi देवस्य धीति gata: | 

पृथ्वी मही लकारस्तृतीयतुर्याइत्रिबोधिका माया ॥ 

न्रिपदी त्रिवणांबरोध्या तुर्यस्तदुपरिषडक्षरीगमकः । 

ग्रथ तातीये वर्शद्वितयं त्रिपदीषडक्षरीगमकम्‌ u 

gelah शेषं पुर्ववदुन्नेयमिति तु विद्यायाः । 

गायश्यर्थ स्त्रिपुरोपनिषदि कथितस्तथेव भागवते U^ 
Like the Gayatrimantra, Srisakta also has two forms the lower and 
the higher. Its higher form is Srividya. 

The word Sri in Srisukta is explained by our commentary as 
Mother Goddess. She is described by Gaudapadacarya in his Srz- 
Per Grainasulrüni as प्रात्मैवाखण्डाकारः | चैतन्यस्वरूपा चिच्छवित: । सैवेयमनामाख्यां 

| 
Even etymologically Sri is Kamakala. The commentary explains 
the word as :— 

mada शं सुखप्रदत्वम्‌ । रेफेण संविन्मयत्वमु | ईकारेण कामकलात्वम्‌ | 
बिसगेणा मोक्षप्रदत्वम्‌ । इति श्रीपदस्याक्षराथंः। ; 

The identity of Srisakta and Srividya is quite apparent. Srisi- 
kta has fifteen hymns corresponding to fifteen syllables of Srividya. 
It is also of three parts corresponding to the three kutas of Srividya. 
Hymns 1-5 form the Analakija having five syllables; hymns 6-11 
form the Saurakuta having six syllables and hymns 12-15 form the 
Saktikuta having four syllables. 

We shall quote below a few relevant extracts from our Ms. 
of the Vidyabodhint, which will serve as a specimen of the style and 
the method of exposition adopted by the commentator. The Vidya- 
bodhint begins as :— 

maage: प्रथमः ।...भुमविद्याविबोधिन्याख्या श्रीसूक्तविवृतिः । प्रथममन्त्राव- 
तारिका | विद्यानां स्थूलसूक्ष्ममेदकारत्वं तदन्योन्यतादातम्यं च सर्वशास्त्रेषु प्रतिपादि- 
तमू । स्थूलंब प्रकटाभिघा सा, बीजतः प्रकटा, श्र्थतः प्रकटेति द्विविधा । तत्र बीजतः 


„प्रकटा पञ्चदशीविद्या, ग्रर्थतः प्रकटा तु श्रीसूत्तविद्या तयोरन्योन्यतादात्म्यं सूक्तार्थ- 





armen च जिज्ञासुबोघाय विशदीकर्तुमाह-- 

हिर॑ण्यवर्णां इरिंगी सुबणेरज॒त्जाम्‌।' 

चन्द्रां हिरण्म॑यों लक्ष्मीं जातवंदो ममावह ॥१॥ 
„तस्मादत्र. -कामेशकामेदयोरविनाभावत्वं समप्रघानरवं च हिरण्यवर्णामिति पदेन 
निरूपितम्‌ | हरिणी शिवः शिवा भवा भवानीतिवद्‌ ह्रो हरिणीति तस्या रूढिनाम | 


हृ हरण इति घातोः । भक्तस्य पुण्यपापे हृत्वा साक्षान्मोक्षप्रदेति यावत्‌ 1... TATA 
A. ‘bid. stanzas 60-63. 
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विचारेण कामेश्वरान्तनिवासिनी  कामकलाख्पा कामेइवरीत्यर्थो भवितुमहंति 1... 
सुवर्णा सुष्ठुवर्णोच्चारसमर्था वेखरी वाक्‌ । तस्यां राजन्ति प्रकाशयन्तीति सुवर्ण रजता 
वर्णाः। तँविरचिता स्रग्‌ यस्याः सा सुवणांरजतस्रजा ।.. .पञ्चाशद्वणं हपेत्यर्थः ।. 
ईहितस्य सर्वस्यापसरणशीलत्वाच्चकारस्य शिवत्वम्‌ । तं च मन्त्रप्रतिपाद्यं fud 
द्रावयति गुहानिहितत्वाद्‌ रहस्यं परशिवतत्त्वं प्रकाशयतीति चन्द्रा ।...ननु रुद्राध्याय- 
प्रतिपादितस्य जगद्रूपलीलातनोः शिवस्य शक्तिहिरण्मयीति । “हिरण्यरेतसः शम्भोः 
शाक्तिः प्रोक्ता हिरण्मयी” इति कालिकापुराणवचनात्‌ ।...इच्छाज्ञानक्रिया यस्या 
लक्ष्म सा सर्वाकारा शक्तिलंक्ष्मोः...तां मल परमात्मनो भिन्नभावस्य जीवा त्मनोऽहं- 
प्रत्ययस्यावह...भोः परशिव, अzमृतात्मिकां केवलामव्यक्तां त्वन्सूतिमुद्वोधयेति 
तात्पर्यार्थः | अतो हिरण्यवर्णामिति मन्त्रादित्वाद्‌ हिरण्यवर्णाख्यः ककारोऽनेन पञ्च- 
दश्ञीविद्याया utere इति वण: प्रतिपादित इति ॥१॥ 

तां म॒ आवहं जातवेदो लक्ष्मोमनंपगामिनींम्‌ | 

यस्याँ हिर॑ण्यं विन्देयं. गामरव' पुरुषानहम्‌ ॥२॥ 
_ नेन मन्त्रेण परब्रह्माभिन्ततया एकारः प्रतिपादितः | सवंप्रपळ्चसृष्ट्य.न्मुख एकार 
इति प्रसिद्धः । किंचात्र तामिति तच्छब्देन पश्यन्तीस्थानस्थितकार्यबिन्दुूपां शुद्धादवत- 
शिवां, हिरण्यमिति निविशेषपरशिवं, गामिति शब्दब्रह्मात्मकपरशिवम्‌, अइवसिति पञ्च- 
कोशात्मकमुपहितशिवं, पुरुषानिति भोक्तृभोग्यरूपेण जडात्मकत्वादुच्चावचं शिवं, यथा 
सर्वतः सामानाधिकरण्ये हिरण्यगवाइवपुरुषा दिष्ववस्थितं विन्देयम्‌ । से तथा wag । हे 


a 


जातवेदः (परक्षिव), एकारोपासनया मां qaras कुविति तात्पर्यार्थः URN 
spaqal स्थमध्यां हस्तिनांदप्रवोधिनीम्‌। 
शरियं iadaa sdi देवी जुषताम्‌ lll 
aa ततीये मन्त्रे, अइवपूर्वामिति पदेन पर्यन्तीस्थानगतकायकारणसंघातबिन्दुरूप- 
कारणुकामकलाम्‌ । तथा रथमध्यामिति द्वितीयेन पदेन मध्यमास्थानगतकाकलीरूप- 
सूक्ष्मकामकलाम्‌ | तथा हस्तिनादप्रबोधिनीमिति कण्ठगतस्थूलात्मिकां कामकलां देवीं 
सर्वत्रैकरूपेण द्योतमानां श्रियं । रीः एवंरूपा कामकला देवी aat द्योतनशीला... 
जुषतां प्रीति कुरुतात्‌ मयि प्रीता भवतु इत्यर्थः | इत्थमनेन मन्त्रणं विद्यायास्तुतीयं 
बीजं कामकला उदीरिता ॥३॥ 
5 QI 
कां सोस्मितां हिरण्यप्राकारांमाद्रा उ्वळ्तीं तृप्ता aia | 
= = होपहये 
wg. स्थितां quei तामिहदोपहये. श्रियम्‌ NYI 
काँ ककारलक्षितकामेहवररूपां...कः कि तत्सत्यमन्नममृतो जीवो विश्वः कतमः 


; , द्यः कामेश्वर एवं । तस्मादत्र... 
स्वयंभूः प्रजापतिरिति भुत्या सर्वाकारः ककारप्रतिपाद्यः का व 
कामिति मन्त्रेण पृथ्वीबीजात्मको लकारः सूच्यते । सोस्मितां स्थूलात्मकतादेन सहिता 
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तां... हिरण्यशब्दप्रतिपाद्यः परशिवः तस्य यत्प्रकृष्टं निष्कलं तद्‌ याकारयति निरूपयति 
सा हिरण्यप्राकारा तां...म्रप्सु ज्योतिः प्रतिष्ठितं ज्योतिष्ष्वापः प्रतिष्ठिता इति शृते य॑स्य 
स्थूलस्य शरीरस्य हृदयाकारवासिनी या हुल्लेखाख्या सा भ्राद्राभिधा । तां ज्वलन्तीं 
न तत्र quí भातीति भुत्या केवलचिदेकरूपत्वाज्ज्वलनमू | तद्वती ज्वलन्ती ।...तां 
तृप्तां नित्यसोहित्यां निसत्रगुण्यत्वात्पूरणंकामामिति यावत्‌ । तपेयन्तीं सौहित्यप्रदान- 
शीलां पद्मे स्थितां...घ्राघारे तरिगुणपदस्थां...पद्मवर्णावर्णात्मिका तां...कामकला- 
मिति यावत्‌ | श्रियं परब्रह्माधिदेवतां विद्यां...इह्‌...मदीये परमाक्राशे उपहछये उपा- 
dham इत्यर्थः ।..-इत्यमनेन मन्त्रेण विद्यातुरीयवीजरूपलकारोऽभिहितः uyu 


चन्द्रं प्रभासां य॒शसा ज्वलन्तीं श्रियं लोके देवजुष्टामुदाराम्‌ | 
तां पद्मिनीमीं शर॑णमहं प्रप्येऽलक्ष्मीर्मे नश्यतां त्वां TÀ ॥०॥ 


बाग्भवकूटान्तिमो हुल्लेखात्मकोऽयं मन्त्र: | STET मन्त्रस्य ग्रादावेव चन्द्रामिति 
समाम्नातत्वात्‌...भ्रतो हुल्लेखात्मिका शिवशक्तिरूपा परदेवता चन्द्रशब्देन प्रतिपाद्येति । 
...हकारमूतिः शिवो रशब्दस्तु मू्तिप्रधाना, उमाख्या शक्तिः...या शैवी भारूपा मूतिः 
सा प्रभासाशन्दवाच्या ।...तस्मादेते यशसेति वणा अपि विश्वतँजसप्राज्ञबोधकाः । 
प्रणवावयवानामकारोकारमकाराणामधिदेवता विशवतंजसप्राज्ञाः .. AT सम्यग्‌ ज्वलन्तो 
भासमानाम्‌ ।...सा हुल्लेखा यशसा ज्वलन्तीत्यत्र समाम्नाता ।...तां श्रियं या सर्वेषु 
श्विता सर्वेराश्रिता वा सा श्री:...तां देवजुष्टां देवस्य द्योतमानस्य...शिवस्य जुष्टं... 
पत्नीं...उदारां...उद्गता इन्द्रियेभ्योऽरा अंशवो यस्याः सोदारा TTA प्रकाशमानेत्यर्थ: | 
»««तां पद्चिनों ...मूलाधघारादिद्वादशान्तानि पद्मान्यस्याः सन्तीति वा...तां तादृशीं... 
शिवरूपां वा । भ्रनिवेचनीयां वा ।...ई....ब्रह्मानन्दसाम्राज्यप्रदानशीला कामकलेत्यर्थः। 
ME त्वत्तो जीवभावनया पृथगिवावस्थितः। शरणं शरणागति प्रपद्ये करोमि। सें 
मसालक्ष्मी:. . .मोक्षविद्याप्रतिवन्धकरूपा. . ANAA नश्यतु |... इत्थं वाग्भवकूटपञ्च- 
म्यर्चा विद्या पञ्चदशीप्रथमहुल्लेखा विवृता uut 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF A TANTRIG TEACHER 
N. S. SHUKLA 


The Buddhist Tantric works attach a paramount importance 
«Mc a ण 
anG C e position of a teacher or 
Acārya, well-versed in the teaching of these rites, becomes all 
the more important. The Hevajratantra gives him not less than 
three names. viz. guru, ücürya and Sastr, whose responsibility is to 
find out the right means for his pupil of the Tantric rites. These 
great teachers had to be conversant with several Tantras at a time, 
and *5it was the rule for them to teach those they were training in 
accordance with their propensities.! In this very Tantrait is further 
established that in the realization of the perfect truth neither wis- 
dom nor means helps. By no other person may it be told by mouth 
and from no one else may it be received. It is known only intui- 
tively as a result of merit and of honouring one's guru and the set 
observances.” 

Two Tantric works : Acaryakriyasamuccaya of Jagaddarpana 
and Kriyasamgraha of Kuladatta throw fresh light and suggest a 
number of improvements on the subject. 

The Bibliotheque nationale of Paris possesses in its precious colle- 
ction two manuscripts of the Acaryakriyasamuccaya, the first in Nepali 
characters. Fonds Sanskrit n° 15 (Ms. A), and the other in Deva- 
nagari characters, Fonds Sanskrit n° 30! (Ms. B). Two manuscripts 
of the Kriyasamgraha of Kuladatta are also found in the same 
collection. The first is in Nepali characters : Fonds Sanskrit 
n° 31 (Ms. A), and the second isin Devanagari : Fonds Sanskrit 
n° 32 (Ms. 3). 

Selection of a competent teacher is one of the several Tantric 


rites. The Buddhist Tantras placed conditions conspicuously rigid 
1. Taranatha, Tib. text. p. 147, 14-15 (cited, Snellgrove, The Heavajra Tantra, 
p. 30. 
2. Snellgrove, The Hevajra Tantra, part Il, p. 28. 
3. Described in: J. Filliozat, Bibliotheque nationale, 


Departement des Manus- 
cripts, Fonds sanskrit, fase. 1, Paris, 1941. . 
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so that unwanted elements may not. be able to masquerade in the 
matter of religious practices. The Acaryakriyasamuccaya enjoins that 
he who shows the path of rightful conduct in this world and the 
next is the teacher.’ Guarding against unrighteous practices, equi- 
poise in gain and loss, fame or infamy, censure or compliment—are 
his other virtues. He must strengthen his mind by maintaining a 
passive attitude towards pleasure and pain. He must develop a 
genuine interest in the religious incantations, possess courage, skill 
and compassion, should be bereft of jealousy and ensnaring desires, 
must know the real essence of things in the world, attain eminence 
and imbibe wisdom. 

Quoting the authority of the Samvararnava Tantra, Jagaddar- 
pana mentions that a teacher can be of three types: the house- 
holder (grhastha), Sramanera (a follower of the Hinayana), and 
bhiksu (real Tantric teacher). The best among these three is the 
Bhiksu, the middling type is $ràmanera, and the most inferior is a 
house-holder as he is initiated into five abhisekas. A Srdmanera recei- 
ves training in tenfold course and therefore, he is of the middling 
type. The bhiksu attains the abhiseka first and holds the vajra and 
is, therefore, superior to others. If a teacher endowed with the 
qualities of a bhiksu were available, he is the fittest object of revere- 
nce. He is revered even by the Buddhas. 


While considering the qualities of a tantric teacher more stress 
is laid on his knowledge of the mantras. ‘The Paramarthasevatantra 
affirms that a good bhiksuis ten times superior in quality to his 
ordinary brethren, a teacher well-conversant with the application 
of the mantras is ten times greater than a bhiksu by his excellence 
in chastity, meditation, friendliness and ability in establishing the 
real essence of the things of this world. None else than one who is 
free from all afflictions of the world can proceed on the Tantric 
path unhindered by the evils. In support of this, Jagaddarpana 
quotes from different authorities like Paramarthaseva Tantra, Suga- 
takarmajfiapaka tantra, Vairocanabhisambodhi Tantra, Paramadyamaha- 
yoga Tantra, Sarvatathagatapratisthamahdyoga Tantra and Hevajrodbha- 
vakurukullakalpa, and brings home the point that a recluse or a 
Samnyasin has no right to obtain initiation into the Tantric rites. A 
real teacher is he who, apart from other qualities, doesn’t live like 
amonk, doesn’t shave his head but puts on decent clothes and 
attractive ornaments in sharp contrast to a recluse. Among ‘other 


1. laukika lokottaracararn darsayatityacaryah. (Kriyasamuccaya, Ms. A. Fol. 1b.) 
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liti dh h 

ualities are counted his knowl Ç 
d ak ची A pu rites, his 
all religious traditions, insight in the are of Be upkeep of 
science of all mantras, his profound knowledge eae a Tue 
his ability to select an auspicious plot for the i 87 end 
Stupa and for the installation of the idol of the Buddha IS 
While selecting a teacher of the Tantric rites, those who 

old, fallen from the path of proper conduct, peeling with a Mech 
voice like a crow or with a nasal accent, should always be avoided 
Others with an emaciated and frail body, of mottled skin heii 
a fiery temperament and wicked heart, following an evil RAE 
and remaining constantly in the grip of ailments have to be aban- 
doned. Persons with scanty knowledge, subsisting on the income 
from the temples, suffering from elephantiasis, wanting in clear 
speech, deaf, obese, having rough nails and coarse hair, working as 
actors, living as mere argumentators, acting as physicians, servants, 
farmers, having protruding teeth or goitre, should never be chosen 
as teachers. The Buddhas installed by such persons are never pro- 
pitious and they bring annihilation to wealth, life and progeny. 
They bring evil even to the ruling king and to him who constructs 
or gets the stupa erected. Such persons can be employed only in the 
evil acts. 


The Kriyasamgraha also describes in similar terms the requi- 
sites of an acdrya. He who is destitute of all compassion towards 
beings, indulges in calumniating others, hates the beings, is proud 
of his misknowledge, has no control over himself due to drinking, 
is given to self-praise, pinpoints the faults of others—such a tea- 
cher should be disregarded. A teacher should also banish such a 
student. A disciple who is endowed with devotion, wisdom, com- 
passion, sobriety and mettle, and doesn't feel jealous of his fellow- 
beings and knows how to select a competent teachcr, should always 


be preferred. 
A teacher who is himself devoted, has knowledge and com- 
e of grammar, literature, 


passion, is well-grounded in the scienc a 
prosody and astrology, knows the art of reading different tales, 
is conversant with several scripts and languages, has a discer- 
ning knowledge of the qualities of gems, gold, men, TES 
elephants and horses—upholds his title in every respect. “he art 
of making perfumes, singing song? playing on the or no 
ments, proficiency in the sciences of- medicine, magic, alchemy, 
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weights and love, and a fair knowledge of the art of nail-drawing, 
all these combined can make an efficient teacher. 

Other qualities like eloquence, cleverness in handling matters 
of absolute importance, experience, intelligence and energy, tolera- 
nce of the wise and sturdiness to withstand all bodily sufferings go 
to make a good teacher. A good teacher must have himself a great 
regard for a teacher, the yogini, the precepts of the Tantric religion 
and for the three gems the Buddha the Dharma and the Sarhgha. 
Strict adherence to the ten faramitas, fearless disposition, modesty, 
exquisite knowledge of sketching a Mandala for the installation of a 
deity, familiarity with the lengthy course of different rites, readiness 
to follow the order of a teacher, absolute regard for the teachings 
of a teacher and of the Sugata, keeping away from pinpointing the 
faults of one's fellow-men, disinterested friendliness towards all 
beings--add to the inimitable piety worthy of a great teacher. 
Virtuous is the teacher who doesn’t go astray from the path of the 
Bodhi, doesn’t malign the real Dharma and doesn’t betray the 
secret of the sacred incantation, doesn’t disobey the five skandhas 
and find fault with the Mahayana, doesn’t weigh the righteous by 
the measure of pleasure and pain, and he who rises above all by 
repudiating the alms and attending upon the ordained. He should 
never further his cause by hating women and by disliking the 
magic lore. 

Both Jagaddarpana and Kuladatta have given an invaluable 
exposition of the qualities of a real Tantric teacher and have devot- 
ed sufficient space in their respective works to the description of a 
high degree of skill and proficiency expected of him. The account 
given by them isin itself very interesting and it attains a new 
meaning in the light of a long array of rites which are complicated 
in nature. The accompanying passages from both these works will 
further reveal the inner nature of these repositories of the Tantric 
rituals which have a strong raison d'étre in the vast literature of the 
Buddhist Tantras. 

KRITASAMUCGHATAH 
P5 Ms. A : fol. 1b; Ms. B; fol. Ib; Ms. P (Patna): Ib: Ms. T. 134b 
pratisthadikriyas sarva 
vajracaryapurahsarah/ 
tasmal lokahitarthaya 
tasya laksanam ucyate //5// 
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tatrādau tāvad vajracaryalak à : 
किक wen कि Pm Reni hue n 
bhyaé carati ity aca i farce ea sos UNS Chee 
Moti y ücaryah/nairuktena vidhinà sadhaniyam/yad va 
vajramargadesaka ücüryo vajracarya iti jvajrasabda-vi yad va, 
trivajrabhedyatvarn pratipadyate/sa ca katharn bhütah ? Sesanena 
labhalabhayaso *yago virahito nindapraéathsojjhitah 
satasatanirodhavardhitamati§ cotsahayuktah krti/ 
karunyakulamantranitirasiko nirmatsaro nisprhas 
tattvajño labdhapratisthamatiman ücüryarajas sada// 
sa cottamadibhedena trividho bhavati/tad yatha :— 
acaryas trividhas tantre yathoktam sarhvararnave/ 
grhasthah éramanerakhyo bhiksus ceti ¿ridha bhavet// 
uttamo bhiksu (2a)r acàryo yasmad uktarh tathagataih/ 
madhyamah sramanerakhyo grhasthas tvadhamo matah/[ 
sekapaficavidhaprapto grhasthas tv adhamo matah/ 
praptadagabhiseko hi sramaneras tu madhyamah// 
agrabhisekalabdho hi bhiksur uttamavajradhrk/ 
parica-siksa-pada-prapto da$a-$ikga-padair yutah/ 
koti-giksi-pada-prapto na te tulyàs trayas smrtah// 
cub paryantavastha siksanad yuganaddha-samadher abh- 
uttame vidyamane tu naradhya anya-mantrinah/ 
satsu trigv-eka-desegu grhasthah pujyate yada/ 
tada buddhag ca dharmaá ca sarngho gacchaty agauravam/iti. 
ata eva buddhadinam api püjyo' sau. taduktam- 
abhisekagra-labdho hi vajracaryas tathagataih/ 
daga-dig-loka-dhatusthais trikalam ava vamdyate// iti. 
yasmad agrabhisekalabdhas tasmad da$a-bhikgusamah. uktam 
paramarthasevayam :— 
bhrátrdasadhikyagunah subhiksuh 
bhiksor dasadhikyagunah sumantri// 
gribrahmacaryena samadhina ca 
maitryadina tattvasuniscayena// 
gribrahmacaryam iti, 
éribrahmacart yuvatiprasangi 
tyagi na danasya sukhagatasya/ 
visendra-bhokta visatattvavadi 
na vapy abhokta bhavati prasiddhah// ; वि 
tasman mahayane *grabhigekalabdho bhiksur abhidhtyate, 
yatah prajfiopayayogena gurapadesata anandadikramena ca 
ragadi-klea-bhedanad ayam paramartha-bhiksuh, ata eva mahar 
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yane paricavidho bhiksuh pathyate—sarjnábhiksub, bhiksanagilo 
bhiksuh, bhinna-patadharitvad bhiksuh, jüapti-catustayopasampà- 
dito phiksuh, bhinnaklego bhiksus ceti/ ata evoktam bhagavata :— 

*bhiksum vajradharam kuryad dusta-tarjanatatparam", iti/ 

phinnaklesa eva param dustatarjanaksamo bhavati, nanyah/ 
ye tu jnapticatustayopasampadita bhiksavas te $ravakasautrün- 
tikacaryacarinah/ tesam atradhikara eva nasti/ kutah, hinaddhimu- 
ktikatvad abhavy&s te/ ata evoktam sugatakarmajnapake :— 

tasmat —satya-dvayaparigihitamurtin-m sakalapadartha- 
paricc 
sautrantikacarya na yukta/ yatah gravakddayo hinadhimuktika 
vitarkka-carita Atma-sadhana-rahita dana-stladikriyamargaridhas 
tatvajnane asraddadhana mokse dürasarmjninah, sukhopayam ana- 
dhigamya dvadasadhitaguna (2b) di duskaracaryabhis cirakalena 
bodhim anvesayanti tathapi na prapnuvanti nispannakramadhigama- 
rahitatvat/ ata evoktam bhagavata :— 


bhiksubhave sthita ye ca 
ye ca tarke rata narah/ 
buddhabhave sthita ye ca 
tesaxh tattvarn na desayet// 
vairocanabhisambodhitattve ca :— 
upayarahitam jfianam 
Siksa capi hi desita/ 
gravakanam mahavira 
avataraya tesu vai// 
paramadyamahayogatantre ca :— 
duskarair niyamais tivrair 
mirttih Susyati duhkhita/ 
duhkhad viksipyate cittam 
viksepat siddhir anyatha// 
paramarthasevayam api :— 
na $rigurürakta patavrtàngo 
na $riguruh khikhkhiri-patra-hastah| 
na $rjgurur duhkha-dayaméukilo 
na $riguru pádapa-mülavasi// 
ityddi vistarah/ anyatr apy uktam :— 
“nasti samnyasino diksayam adhikarah’’ iti/” 
&ü tat kim sarvathaiva nasti bhiksor adhikarah ? nasty anera 
karane (3a)na. mahantarh savartham pašyan yathà bhagavata 85 
fakyamunina cakravartiripena mantranayacarya  pravartita, 
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tatha bhiksor api Siladharasya cīrņavratinah sarvadharmamayo- 
pamadhigatasya kasayaparityagacudakaranadikarn karayitva yath 
paripütyà m alodakabhisekadinabhisicya संता ळा 
Akan ED yàvad dattva vajradharah kartavyah/ tat kim 
purvasarhvarabhrarhso na bhavet tasya ? na, uttarottara-Siksanat/ 
yathà upasakah Sramanerah kriyate, érámamero bhiksuš ceti tasya 
kim bhiksubhave sati upisakadi-sarhvarabhavo bhavet/ ato vals 
evarh na syat tarhi vitarágarüpam apahàáya parama-írhgàáradi- 
rasasamanvagatam cakravarti-riipam abhinirmaya ragenaiva raga- 
prahanürthar maya mantra-naya-carya de$iteti bhagavato vaca- 
nam asarhgatarh syat/ ato bhiksu-rüpena vajra-ghanta-dharanam 
ayuktam3. yatah paramamahàràága-caryeyam bhiksirüpat m 
vitarága-caryetyayukteyam ^ anenakàrepa mantra-naya-carya/ 
ata evoktam bhagavatà sarvatathagatapratistha-mahayoga-tantre : 
astanguladikešañ ca 
vastrábharanafica manditam/ 
krtvà vajradharah karyo 
bhiksau vajradhare sati// 
anyesam niyamo nāstītyādi/ yadi vita-raga-ripenaivatradhikaras 
tarhi bhagavan kimartham evarhvidharh rüpa-nirmanarh darsayati/ 
api ca hevajrodbhava-kurukullakalpe coktam :— 
**yivastram ašikhinañ ca 
na kuryad idr$am gurur 
mudraà-siddhi-vinasinam"/ iti/ 
tasmad ye tavad bhiksurüpena mantra-nayacaryásu p: avrttà 
bhavanti, na taih $rüvakadicerya suraksita, na ca mantranaya- 
caryeti/ata eva te ubhayasarnvarabhramsat tundila-surataprasanga- 
vat kevalamindriya-laulyat visaya-sukha-trsnaya khanapanidikarh 
krtva nirayagamino bhavanti/ tatha ca :— 
vratam yastu samá$ritya 
samyag no pariraksati/ 
sa Siryamanamamsasthih 
kuküle pacyate bhrsam// 
aparam api :— 2 
anyad rüpam anyadrst kriyeti na ghatate/ 
yadršarh rupam tadrsi param kriya £obhate/ 


tatha ca :— 
ya avasthah prapadyeta ' 
svayarh paravasopi val 
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tasvavasthasu ya siksah 

fikset tà eva yatnatah/ iti/ 

ácáryas sa tu vijneyah 

$antike paustikadigu/ 

prasadiko laksanadhyo 

dagatattvavicaksanah// 

chommibhijriah prasannatma 

sarvasamayapalakah/ 

sarvagilpakalabhijfio 
mantrasastravisaradah// 

vara-taradi kalajrio 

*nyatha syallokagarhitah/ 

pratistharh tu prakurvita 

yatra rastre tu tatra vai/ 

syad vrddhir vijayah $antir 

arogyam dharmavardhanam// 

anena sthapita buddha 

dhanayuhsukhadayakah/ 

kartā ca ya$asa laksmya 

putrapautraih pravardhate// 
pitaras tasya nandante 
yavat tisthanti devatah/ 

tavad yugasahasrani 

tusite sa mahryate// | 
sthanasya devataya§ ca | 
cirarh vrddhis ca jayate/ 
atha santi-karmadau | 
ye canye tu vininditah/ 

vrddhà$ ca samayabhrastah 

kaka-svaranunasikah/ 

krsa vyanga adhikangas ca 

kubja vamana-khanjakah/ 

vikrtah 850515 raudrah ` 

Sathah krürah kuvrttikah// 

papi-vyadhita-kincijjaa 

devacchayopajivakah/ 

vak kantha badhirah sthulah 

kunakhag ca kumurdhajah/ - 

sücakas tarkika vaidyah 

sevakáh krsakas tatha/ ` 
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danturah $lipadah sarve 
carbuda galagandakah/ 
etais tu sthapita buddha 
dhanayuhputrana$aka!;/ 
rastre rajño bhaved dosah 
kartuh karayitus tatha/ : 
nārakās te samakhyatah 
kartur mrtyupradas tatha/ 
_ taris tu sarvàn prayujijita 
krüra-karmasu sarvada// 
iti mandalacaryadarpanaviracite kriydsamuccaye àcüryalaksana- 


vidhih/ 


KRIYASAMGRAHAH 


Fol. Ms. A: Fol. 10: 

Tato viharadikam abhidhatukamo yajamüna adau acaryarh 
pariksayet. yas sattvesu dayarahitah parama-dharmabhedakah 
sattvavidvesi kujfidnagarvito timadyair asamyata atmaprasarhsi 
paradosodbhàvakah tam acaryarh parityajet. gurur apy evarhvi- 
dham §igyarh parityajet. yah punah sraddha-prajiia-krpavan akro- 
dhano viryavan sattvavan avisarhvadakah yuktyà gurupariksakah 
tam evarhvidharh §isyarh anukülayet. gurur yas ca sraddha prajña- 
krpavan vyakaranakavyachandoviciti-jyotiga-sastra-pravetta pravi- 
dita-kathapatho ninadegabhasa-mani-kanaka-pum-stri-gaja-vaji- 
laksana-samvettà gandhalekhya-gita-vadya-nanayudha-vaidyaken- 
drajala-dhatuvada-tulasastrajiiah, gitadikausalo nakhacchedadi- 
$ilpavan vidita-kamasastrajnah prajnasahisnuh dakso vagmi pragal- 
bhah pratipattiman sadotsahi klegasahah guru-yogini-samaya-ratna- 
trayadisu bhaktiman dagaparamitasakto vigatabhayah dhrtalajjah 
prati stha-mandala-lekhana-nanakarma-prasara-nipunab,guror 8)ña- 
paripalana-tatparah guroravajña sugatajfià sarhlarhghananh, kopad 
bhratr-dosa-prakasanam sattvegu maitrityagah bodhicitta-tyagah, 
saddharma-ninda-guhyakhyanam pafica-skandhavajaia mahayana- 
vicikitsa duhkha-sukhayor dharmakalpana áraddhávitta-pratiksepo 
labdhasamayas seva-strijugupsà-müulapattirahitas sattvacaryo 
bhavati/ 
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THE KARANAVAISNAVA OF SANKARA 
Davip PINGREE 


In the collection of Sanskrit manuscripts of largely jyotisa 
content gathered by David Eugene Smith and now deposited in 
the Butler Library of Columbia University in New York is to be 
found one of the half-dozen extant copies of the Karayavaisnava or 
Siddhantatattva of Sankara.1 This manuscript is Smith Indic 144, 
a well written pustaka now consisting of ff. 1-23 and 28-51; but the 
scribe has noted on f. Ir that it originally contained 54 folia, and 
was copied in Samvat 1854, Saka 1719—A.D. 1797. 

The author of this karana, Sankara, was a student of Nanda- 
bhatta, who is otherwise unknown, and based his work on a 
siddhanta by one Vignu?, whence its name Karanavaisnava. The 
epoch of the work is Thursday 1 fuklapaksa of Vai$akha in Saka 
1688—8May 1766 Gregorian. This information is gathered fron: 
I 1—5 (ff. 1v-2r) : | र 

$ridamodarapádapadmayugalam natva ca vagisvarim 

suryadims ca khagin vidhirh ganapatirh grigankararh $ankarah/ 

kurve daivavidam hitaya karanam siddhantatattvopamam 

svalpam vrttavicitram arthasugamar lilavagamyam sphutam//1// 

$rivisnuguptasya matanusáram 

saram prakurve’khilakhetakarma/ 

tasmad idam vaisnava$astram agryarh 

1. A list of the Smith Indic manuscripts will be found in D. Pingree, Sanskrit 

Astronomical Tables in the United States, Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, NS 68, 3, Philadelphia 1968, pp. 5-9; sce also H. Poleman, A 
` Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and Ganada, American Oriental 
Series 12, New Haven 1938, wherein the Karanavaisnava is number 4781. 


The other manuscripts of this work will be listed in D. Pingree, Census of the 
Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, Series A, Vol. 6. 

2. This Visgu may be he whose Visnukarana is preserved in Ms 9460 of the 
Scindia Oriental Institute in Ujjain, and in MSS 35300 and 37103 of the 
Sarasvati Bhavana in Varanasi. An udaharana on this was composed by 
the well known Benares pandit, Viivanatha, in Saka 1546—A.D. 1623. 
But this Visnukarana is probably identical with the Süryapaksasaranakarana 
composed by one Visnu in Saka 1530=A.D. 1608, on which also there 
cxistsa tika by Visvanatha. And the Sdryapaksasaranakarana cannot be 


identical with the siddhanta summarized by Sankara as the Karanavaisnava 
belongs to the Brahmapaksa. ; 
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$rinandabhattasya guroh prasadat//2// 
gajabhujangamabhupaviyuk $ako 
raviguno madhuto gatamasayuk/ 
prthag atah svakhasailalavanvitah 
surahrtadhikamfsasamanvitah [| 3// 
khagunasangunito gataghasrayuk 
karanavarsakhasuryalavonitah/ 
prthag ato'mbaravedasamanvito 
jaladhisatkaphalavamavarjitah//4// 
aharganah syad guruvarapürvah 
$rivaisnavakhye karané suramye/ 
§arabdhivedonasakendrakalo 
bhaktah khatarkair ayanamsakah syuh//5// 


incidentally, 5c-d give a rule for computing the ayanamsa in which 
the rate of precession (or trepidation) is 1° in sixty years asin the 
system of *'the followers of Aryabhata”, but refers to Saka 445 
(=A.D. 523) as the “date of coincidence” of the point of the vernal 
equinox and Aries 0° in the fixed Indian zodiac rather than the more 
common Saka 444 (=A.D. 522). The only other information given 
in the Karanavaignava concerning its author is the fact that he was 
the son of Sukadeva Bhatta, recorded in the colophons to adhika- 
ras I, II, VIII, XI and XV. But he may be identical with the 
Sankara Kavi who wrote a tika on Bhaskara’s Karanakutuhala; 
the unique manuscript, now in Poona, is dated Sarhvat 1802— 
A.D. 1745. 

The adhikaras of the Karanavaisnava, in so far as they are 
preserved in the Smith manuscript, are as follows : 


I. madhyamadhikara in 28 verses (ff. 1v-5v); 
II. grahaspastadhikara in 26 verses (ff. Sv-10r); 
III. tripragnadhikara in 79 verses (ff. 10r-22r); : : 
IV. <candragrahanadhikara>; IV 10 ends on f. 23v and ff. 24- 
27 are missing; 
V. <sūryagrahaņādhikāra>; र 
` VI. grahanadvayasy2 parilekhadhikára in 10 verses (f. 28r 
begins in the middle of VI 4, and the adhikara ends on f. 
28v); 
VII. udayastadhikara in 7 verses (ff. 28v-29v); 
d Trepidation in Indian Astronomy Before 


1. See D. Pingree, “Precession an s 
A.D. 1200," journal forthe History of Astronomy 3, 1972, 27-35, esp. 30-32. 
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VIII. candra‘rigonnatyadhikara in 9 verses (ff. 29v-30v); 
IX. grahayutyadhikara in 7 verses (ff. 30v-31v); 
X. naksatracchayadhikara in 16 verses (ff. 31v-34r); 
XI. mahapatasadhanadhikara in 18 verses (ff. 34r-36y); 


XII. süksmanaksatranayanam tatha sankramandantardlas tatha 
tithyadinam sandhayas tatha sayanasankrantis tatha rtupra- 
vesadhikara in 7 verses (ff. 36v-39v); 

XIII. prakirantarena madhyamagrahanayanadhikara in 13 verses 
(ff. 39v-41v); 

XIV. ian! Sighraphalanayanadhikara in 10 verses (ff. 
41v-44v); 

XV. samanyata udayastadhikara in 12 Verses (ff. 44v-46v); 

XVI. migrikadhikara (f. 51v ends with XVI 23, and f. 52-54 are 
missing). 
The last verses that survive in the manuscript (XVI 21-23) 
indicate its connections with the Karanakutühala of Bhàskara and 
the Bráhmapaksa; the epoch of Bhaskara’s work is 24 March 11831 
(ff. 51r-51v) : 


vaisnavakaranadyucaye’ hargane bhavati kutühale karane//21// 
Sailàügastagajübdhinandayamaéailznken avo *bda gata 
vedabbrabdhirasastaramašarašailañgagnidasra raveh/ 
masatho 'dhikamàsakah Sarakhanandendvaügasadbhány agà 
gobhragnyastayugabhrardmakhayugabdhyakeni masa vidhoh// 
22// 

Shnayugastagajaiviyamangabhrt- 
Sarakrta girigo "vamavasarah/ 
bhayugakhasviyam aügagunang akha- 
yamanagapramito dinasaficayah //23// 

The number of days between 24 March 1183 Julian and 8 


l. The Brakmatulyasarang used 23 February 1183 Julian, 
Caitra; sec Sanskrit Astronomical Tables, pp. 36a-37a. Š 
the date of the beginning of Vaisakha, 

2. See D. Pingree, “On the Classification of Indian Planetary Tables, Journal 
Sor the History of Astronomy 1, 1970, 95-108, esp. 97-98, 


» the beginning of 
ankara, however, uses 


i. Digiti otri 
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1,972,948,867 years; 
23,675,386,404 saura months; 
727,661,905 adhimasas; 
24,403,048,309 synodic months; 
11,455,228,843 avamas; and 
720,636,220,427 civil days. 
Since Saka 1688 —Kali 4867, Kali 0—Kalpa 1,972,944,000; this 
last number of years, which is precisely 4,567 Kaliyugas, is the 
standard parameter of the older Brahmapaksa.1 The number of 
saura months is simply 1,972,948,867. ly. The number of synodic 
months equals the difference between the revolutions of the Moon 
and those of the Sun; in a Kalpa there are, according to the older 
Brahmapaksa, 57,753,300,000 revolutions of the Moon or 53,433, 
300,000 synodic months. In 1,972,948,867 years, then, there are 
26,375,997,176 revolutions of the Moon and 24,403,048,309 synodic 
months. The number of adhimasas is the difference between the 
synodic and the saura months. The number of tithis equals the 
number of synodic months multiplied by 30, or 732,091,449,270. 
The number of avamas in a Kalpa, according to the older Brah- 
mapaksa, is 25,082,550,000. In 1,972,948,867 years, then, there 
are 11,455,228,917, but Sankara has made a simple mistake in 
multiplication to get 11,455,228,843. The number of civil days is 
the difference between the tithis and the avamas. Had Sankara 
used the year-length of the later Brahmapaksa—6,5;15,31,17,17 
days—he would have found 720,636,720,820 civil days in 1,972, 
948,867 years. 
The adherence of the Karanavaisnavato the later Brahmapaksa 

is proved by the parameters for yearly mean motions given ina 
table on f. 50r? : 


Karanavaisnava Brahmapaksa 
lord of the year 1;15,31,17,17 days 1;15,31,17,17 days 
epact 11;3,53,22,47 tithis 
Moon 132;46,40,32° 132;46,40,32° 
Lunar apogee 40;40,31,12 40;40,31,44 
Lunar node —19;21,33,38 —19;21,33,59,54 


1. 86९ D. Pingree, The thousands of Ab ü Macshar, Studies of the Warburg Institute 


30, London 1968, p. 34. 
9. I add the later Brahmapaksa’s parameters as found in my article mentioned 


infa.5 above. The deviations in the casesof Lunar apogee and node 
remain unexplained. 
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Mars 191;24,9,20 191;24,9,20,6 
Mercury's $ighra 54;45,19,2 54;45,19,2,12 
Jupiter 30;21,6,31 30;21,6,30,42 
Venus’ $ighra 225;11,53,49 225;11,53,48,36 
Saturn 12;12,51,2<5> 12;12,51,25,12 
samvatsara 361;1,23 

tithi 1;4,18 

naksatra 1;3,13 

yoga 132,14 


Further parameters for the mean motions of the planets are 
provided in I 6-8 and another table (ff. 2r-2v) : 


ravau $ülinah sailadasrah garaksa 

radah syur vidhau kharh yamo gognayo *rkah/ 
vidhucce *gnayah sagaráh sadgunah kharh 
bhuvas tatttvadasrau viyac candrapate//6//“ 
kuje '$và rasakstni devah surag ca 

budhe trini vedah khabanah patangih/ 
gurau trini nandagvino bhüdharàh kharh 
sitocce rasah khendavo bhaskarah kham//7// 
bhuvo gobhuvah khagvinah khagnayas ca 
Sanau ceti ra$yadina ksepakena/ 
dyupindodbhavah svena yukto hi madhyo 
dinavesakale svapuryarh grahah syat//8// 


The table iterates the epoch positions given above and adds the 
following mean daily motions expressed in minutes and seconds! : 


Sun 59,8 Mercury’s sighra 245,32 
Moon 790,35 Jupiter 5,0 
Lunar apogee 6,41 Venus’ §ighra 96,8 
Lunar node —3,11 Saturn 2,0 
Mars 31,26 


The epoch mean longitudes themselves, expressed in terms of the 
Indian fixed zodiac for sunrise, may be compared (due allowance 
having been made) with the true tropicallongitudes computed for 
noon of 9 April 1766? at Greenwich : 


l. Cf. c g., table 26a of the Makaranda in Sanskrit. Astronomical Tables, p. 43b. 
2. The Sun’s and Moon's positions indicate that Sankara is giving the longi- 
tudes for the beginning of Caitra rather than of Vaisakha.- 
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mean sidereal true tropical differences 


Sun 357;55,32° 18° —22° 
Moon 2;39,12 ca. 16 ca. —13 

Lunar apogee 94;36,0 

Lunar node —55;2,0 —35 —20 
Mars 236;33,33 287 —50 
Mercury’s sighra 94;50,12 

Mercury - 35 

Jupiter 119;7,0 132 —13 

Venus’ gighra 190;12,0 

Venus 358 

Saturn 49;20,30 63 —14 


The prime meridian with reference to which these mean 
longitudes are given extends above the localities named in I 21-22 
(f. 4v) : 

lanka puri devasutapuri ca 

kanti ca karnatasitacalas ca/ 

tatah param parjalivatsagulmam 
atojjayinya atha gargaratam//21// 
tatah param cá$ramam atavakhyarh 
rohitakarh ksetram atah kurunam| 
himalayarh §ailavararh sumeruh 
kumadhyarekhottaradaksinottha//22// 

In the second and fourteenth chapters are given the rules 
for computing the true longitudes of the planets. The longitudes 
of their apogees are given in II 1 (f. 5v) and in a table on f. 8r: 

raver mrdüccarh gajasailabhaga 
bhaumadikanim navabhanavas ca/ 
tattvagvino ràmanagendava$ ca 
kukunjarah kufjararamadasrah//1// 


Karanavaisnava | Brahmapakga 
Sun 78° 78° 
Mars 129 128 
Mercury 225 225 


1. For the apogees in the Brihmapaksa sec The Thousands, p. 50, where their 
positions in A.D. 622 are given; they will have moved very little in the 
ensuing millennium. Sankara’s longitude for Saturn’s apogee is close to that 
of the Ardharatrikapaksa and of the Ganesapakga, both of which place it at 


240°. 
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Jupiter 123. 173 
Venus 81 81 
Saturn 238 261 


The manda equations are givenin terms of ratios which 
evidently must be multiplied by the Sine of the argument where 
R=—24. These ratios are recorded in I 10 (f. 7r) and in the table 
on f 8r : 

suryadinarh mandakendrasya dorjya 
bhüvedadrindvaksibhusailanighnà/ 

bhakta rudrair gokubhih paficacandrair 
vedair nandaih satkubhir dvyaksibhié ca//10// 


The maximum equations derived from these ratios are as follows : 


Karanavaisnava Brahmapaksa 

Sun 2 3/11:£2;17? 2;10,54° 
Moon 5 1/1945;3 : 5;2,81 
Mars 11 1/5=11;12 | 11;12,53 
Mercury 6 6;3,38 
Jupiter 5 1/3=5;20 5;15,47 
Venus 1 1/2=1;30 i 1;31,50 
Saturn 7 T/1147:38 : 73;38,35 


In II 2 (ff. (4v-6r) and in the table on f. 8c are given the 
parakhyas, which are evidently sevenths of the circumferences of 
the sighra epicycles : š 

` dasragnayo 'stendavagomitàs ca 

vedagnayo banamitah parakhyah/ 

bhaumadikanam atha cafícaloccarn 

madhyo ravir jivakujarkajanam//2// 
The corresponding circumferences, in units of which there are 360 
in the circumference of a circle, are : š 


Karanavaisnava Brahmapaksa 
Mars 224 243 
Mercury 126 132 
Jupiter 63 68 
Venus 238 258 
Saturn 35 40 


The actual §Ighra equations for intervals. of 15° of arguinent 
are given as a set of tables on ff. 43r-44r. These tables consist of 
four columns each : the first ‘gives the arguments for 0 to 12 inter- 
vals of 15°, the second gives the equations, the third the differences 
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between entries in column two, and the fourth a multiple (diffe- 
rent for each planet) of the entries in column three. I have added 
the appropriate multiplicand for column four after the name of 
each planet. 


Mars (2) 
0 0;0 +6;0 +1250 7 37;15 +4;0! -+8;0! 
1 6;0 +6;30 -++13;0 8 41:16! +0;15 +0;30 
2 12330 +6;30 +13;0 9 4130 —3;15 —6;30 
3 19;0 +5;0 +10;0 10 38;15 —14;45 —29;30 
4 24;0 +5;9 --10;0 11 23;30 —23;30 —47;0 
5 29,0 +4;45 +9;30 12  0;0 0;0 0;0 
6 33;45 +3;30 +750 


Mercury (12) 


0 0;0 +4;0 +48;0 7 22;0 +1;0 +12;0 
1 4;0 +4;0 +48;0 8 23;0 —3;0 —36;0 
2 80 +450 +48;0 9 20;0 —4;0 —48;0 
3 12;0 +4;0 +48;0 10 16;0 —5;0 —60;0 

(—1;0 —84;0) 
4 16;0 +3;0 +36;0 11 9;0 —9;0 —108;0 
5 19;0 +2;0 +2450 12 0;0 0;0 0;0 
6 21;0 +1;0 +12;0 

Jupiter (4) 

0 0;0 +-2;20 --9;20 7 11;0 —0;20 —1;20 
1 2;20  --2;20 +9;20 8 10;40 —1;40 —6;40 
2 4:40 +2;29 +9;20 9 9;0 —2;20 —9;20 
3 7,0 +1;30 -+6;0 10 6;40 —3;20 —13;20 
4 8:30 -+1;30 -+6;0 11 3;20 —3;20  —13;20 
5 10;0 +1;0 -+4;0 19  0;0 0;0 0;0 
6 


11;0 +0;0 +050 
Venus (2 1/2) 


0 .0;0 +6:15 +15;37 7 40;30 +4;15 +10;37 

1 6;15 +6345! +16;52! 8 44:45 +2;0 +5;0 

2 13,00 +6;15 +15;37 9 4645 —1;45 —4;22 

3 1935 +60 +15;0 10 45;0 —14;0 —35;0 

4 25315 +6;0 +1530 11 31;0 —31;0 —T1;30 l 
-5 3115 +4;45 +11;52 12 0;0 0;0 0:0 

6 


36;0 +4;30 +11;15 i 
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Saturn (4) 


0 00 -.+1;20 -+5;20 7 6;6 —0;21 —1;94 
1 1;20 +1;20 +5;20 8 545 1,0 49 
2 2:40 +1;20 +5;20 9 4:45 —1;15 —5;0 
3 40 HL +4;0 10 3,30 —1;50  —7;20 
4 50 048 +3;1 ` ll 1;40 —1;40 -_6;40 
5 . 5348 ` +0332 ` --2;8' 12 0;0 0;0 0;0 
6 


6;20 —0;14:. —0;56 
Finally, the $ighra anomalies necessary for the occurrences 
of the planets’ first and last visibilities and first and second Stations 
are given in II 21-22 (f. 9r) and in tables on f. 9v : 
kendrarhsair agnibhipaih garamanubhirigu- 
dvindubhih paricabhüpair 
vahnisair vakrata syat kharasagunavigu- 
ddhair lavair margata ca/ 
bhaumac catho ’svidevaih garatithibhirasa- 
bdhyagnibhih parvatadri- 
candrair agnyabdhiramair varunaharidig- 
astodayau bharnsas$uddhaih//21// 
jñašukrayor margagayos tadašu 
kendrarnšakaih khaksamitair jinaiš ca/ 
toyodgamas tadrahitai$ ca bhathgaih 
pürvastam eti pravadanti tajjiiah//22// 
I compress the six short tables into one! ; 


first visibility first station second station last visibility 


Mars 28? 163° 197° 332° 

Mercury 205(E) 50(W) 145 215 310(E) 155(W) 
Jupiter 14 125 235 346 

Venus 183(E) 24(W) 165 195 336(E) 177(W) 
Saturn 17 ` 113 247 343 


A table giving the kalarhsas or equatorial degrees that each planet 
must be distant from the Sun in order to be visible is found on f. 
28v : : 


Moon 12;20° Jupiter. 11;11? 
Mars 19:30 Venus 9:25 
Mercury 13:36 Saturn .  15;9 


The last aspect of the planetary theory of the Karanavaisnava 
that we shall describe in this paper is that on latitude. The longi- 


1, Cf, eg, D. Pingree, Sanskrit Astronomical Tables, pP.l7a. ' 
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tudes of the nodes, subtracted from 360°, are given in IH 51 (f. 
177) and in a table on f. 17v! : 

atha pravaksye kusutadikanam 

patan sivesinkadigastarasayah/ 

bhagastagostabhram agendavas ca 

te samskrtah svasu phalair vilomaih//51// 


Karanavaisnava Brahmapaksa 
Mars 338° (22°) 21;54° 
Mercury 339 (21) 21;11 
Jupiter 278 (82) 82;1 
Venus 300 (60) 59;47 
Saturn 957 (103) 103;12 


The maximum latitudes in units of 0;3° are given in III 52 (ff. 17r- 
17v) and in the table on f. 17v? : 

mandàbhyam bhrgusaumyayor atha kujad bàánàngulàni kramat 
sadrama sasisayakah sarayama banabdhayas tryabdhayah/ 
patadhyat khacarat tatha jüasitayoh sighroccato dorjyaka 
banaghni calakarnahrc ca nakhahrt syad arnšakadyah šarah//52// 


Karanavaisnava Brahmapaksa 
Mars 36 (1;48°) 1;50° 
Mercury 51 (2333) 2:32 
Jupiter 25 (1:15) 1;16 
Venus 45 (2515) 2;16 
Saturn 43 (2;9) 2:10 


A table on f. 187 gives the latitude of the Moon in units of 0;5° 
at intervals of 15? of argument; a third column gives the differe- 
nces. I add a fourth giving the degrees equivalent tothe entries 


in column two. The maximum latitude—4;30°—is the standard 


Indian value. 
0 14 0° 
14 13 1;10 
27 11 2;15 
3310 
47 5 3:55 
52 2 4:20 
54 0 4:30 
1. SeeD. Pingree, «The Fragments of the Works of Yacqüb ibn Tariq, 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 27, 1968, 97-125, esp. 100, where the longi- 
tudes of the nodes are computed tor A.D. 033. . 
See D.Pingrec, The Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurana, 
Brahmavidyà 31-32, 1967-68, 472-510, esp. 485. 


SON HNO 
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«© 
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| We have seen previously that a Sine-table in which R= 94 
was used by Sankara; he gives in III 27-28 (ff. 13v-14r) and in a 
table on f. 14r a brhajjya table in which R=700; the intervals of 
argument are 5? : 

kutarkah kusüryah kunagendavo ’nka- 

tridasra rasatka$vinah khesuramah/ 

kusünyabdhayah khesuvedah garanka- 

yugah sadgunaksas trigailegavas ca//27// 

nagabhrartavo vedaramartavag ca 

gajesvartavas tarkasailartavas ca/ 

navastartavah $ailanandartavas ca 
khasünyadrayah syur brhajjyardhapindah//28// 

The third column in the table as usual gives the differences; in a 


fourth I add the corresponding .entries in a modern sine-table 
(R=1) multiplied by 700. 


0 0 61 0 10 536 37 536.298 
1 61 60 61.012 ll' 573 84 573.405 
2 121 60 121.555 12 607 27 606.22) 
3 181 58 181.174 13 634 24 634.417 
4 239 57 239.414 14 658 18 657.783 
6 296 54 295.834 15 676 13 676.151 
6 350 51 350.000 16 689  Á ^8 689.367 
7 401 49 401.506 17 697 3 697.333 
8 450 45 449.953 18 700 0 700.000 
9 495 41 494.977 


This table is used in III 31 (ff. 14r-14v) and ina table on f. 14v 
for the declination of the Sun : 

dvyagah khagakrah khanakhadrisiddha 

vasvadrinetra vasunagadasrah/ 

syuh krantipindà ayanam$ayukta- 

khetasya dorbhagamitir vibhaktah//31// 
In the table, which is for intervals of 15? of argument, tlie third 


column again lists the differences; I add a fourth giving the corres- 
ponding degrees. 


Oo PEN O 
bo 
e 
e 
A 
aq 
m 
eo 
e 
Qo 
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The final bit of information which should be recorded here 
from the Karanavaispava is its table of the longitudes and latitudes 
of the yogataras of the 28 naksatras and of six other fixed stars (ff. 
32v-33r). Beside each entry I give the corresponding entries in 
Bhaskara’s Siddhantasiromani.t 


Karanavaisnava Siddhantasiromapt 
Asvini 8° 10°N o g 10°N 
Bharani 21 8N 20 12N 
Krttika 38 5N 37;28 4;30N 
Rohini 50 5S 49;28 . 4,308 
Mrgasiras 62 10S 63 10S 
Ardra 66 11S 67 11S 
Punarvasu 94 6N 93 6N 
Pusya 106 0 106 0 
Aéglesa 108 7S 108 7S 
Magha 129 0 129 0 
Pürvaphalguni 147 <1> 2N 147 12N 
Uttaraphalguni 155 13N 155 13N 
Hasta 169 115 170 11S 
Citra 183 28 183 1;45S 
Svati 199 37N 199 37N 
Visakha 219 1S 21235 1;20S 
Anuradha 224 28 22455 1;45S 
Jyestha 230 38 229;5 3;30S 
Mila 242 8S 241 8;30S 
Pürvasadha 255 5S 204 5;20S 
Uttarasadha 261 5S 260 =e 
bhijit 258 62N 265 62 
Ae 275 30N 278 30N 
Dhanistha 286 35N 290 36N 
Satabhisaj 321 0 320 0;20S 
Purvabhadrapada 325 14N 326 24N 
Uttarabhadrapada 397 27N 337 26N 
aes h ai x <N> si 38N 
j i ma t 
mT आज m s 


i -7. These positions are almost 
itadhya Bhagrahayutyadhikara 1-7 T ९ 
x rA Tdentical with those in the Brühmasphufasiddhanta of Brahma- 


gupta; see The Paitamahasiddhanta, 508-509. 
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Agni 43 8S 52 85 

Brahmahrt 56 31N 52 30N | 
Agastya 80 768 87 TIS | 
Apavasya (Aparhvatsa) 183 aN 186 5N | 


Clearly Sankara’s importance does not lie in the novelty of | 
his system, but rather in the simple fact that he wrote one of the | 
last, if not the very last, karana in which no external influences, | 
whether Islamic or European, are discernible. His composition of 
it and his competence displayed in it attest to the lingering vitality 
of the tradition of jyotihsastra in the late eighteenth century. 

The Karanavaisnava stands at theend of the long history of the 
Brahmapaksa, whose origins can be traced back to the early fifth 
century A.D. ` 
| 
| 
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DIRECT LINES OF ASTRONOMICAL TRADITION 
IN KERALA 


K. V. Sarma 


The importance of the transmission of knowledge from tea- 
cher to disciple is a characteristic feature of all civilisations during 
early times. Perhaps, it is more apparent and insisted upon in 
Indian tradition than elsewhere. Knowledge from the teacher’s 
mouth (acáryamukha) was the order of the day. Indeed, ata time 
when printing was unknown and books were scarce, this was a 
necessity. While it was possible for literature and philosophy to be 
imbibed, to .a considerable measure, by self-study, there were .sub- 
jects like music and. medicine, which demanded ‘practice and 
demonstration, making direct instruction esseritiali "The'discipline 
of astronomy - falls under this category. . Constant ‘observation of 
the heavenly bodies, understanding of their motions ‘by-the ise of 
the armillary sphere, deriving their positions by means of’ calcula- 
tion and experimentation, enunciation: of corrections to: correlate 
computation with observation—all :these , required : ‘sustained 
personal instruction for a length of time, with the result that; gene-; 
rations of dedicated teachers and pupils often fused into continuous 
chains. s Ys naval SEI 

In Kerala, that rather secluded narrow coastal -strip of ‘land! 
in the southern tip of India, there developed some, significant 
methodologies in astronomy and mathematics .and more than ‘one 
school of astronomical computation. It is interesting to learn about 
the several hereditory and other lines of astronomical’ tradition, 
prevalent in,.Kcrala, more ;or less the nature of the akhards 
for physical training and gharanas for practical music in North 
India. :. ^ ^ ^ diss, e 

The details of one such line of astronomical scholars is con- 
tained in an old palm-leaf document written in Malayalam script 
at the’end of a manuscript of a Malayalam commentary of Sürya- 
siddhanta preserved in the Oriental Institute, Baroda (No. 9886). 
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This document which is undated and is composed in Malayalam 
and Sanskrit, gives information about a continuous line of scholars 


from Govinda Bhattatiri (born A.D. 1237) to Acyuta Pisarati - 


(died 1621). The said document is reproduced here, with just the 
addition of indicatory numbers to the astronomers enumerated. 


1. Govindan Talakkulattir Bhattatiri. rakset govindam arkah ennu 
addehattinte jananakali. Keralesvara-samipattu illam akunnu. 

2. Putumana-c-comatiri Karanapaddhati-kartta. 

3. Paramesvaran Vata$$eri Nampüri. Nilayas saumya-tirasthah 
Paramesvarah. ayam eva gakabdasarhskara-kartta. 

4. Asya tanayo Damodarah. 

5. Asya sisyo Nilakanthasomayaji. Iddeham Tantrasangraham 
Aryabhatiya-bhasyam mutalaya granthannalkku kartavakunnu. 
* Laksmifanihitadhyanaih ityasya kaling kalanirnnayah. 

6. Pürvoktasya Damodarasya Sisyah Jyesthadevah. Iddeham 
Paraükottu nampiriyakunnu. Yuktibhasa-granthatte untakkiya- 
tum iddeham tanne. 

7. Jyesthadevante šisyan Trkkaptiyür Acyuta Pisarati. Iddeham 
Sphutanirnnayam, Goladzpika mutalaya grantha-karttavakunnu. 

8. Acyuta Pisaratiyute Sisyan Meluputtir Narayana Bhattatiri 
Iddeham Nardyantyam, Sarovasvam mutalaya granthannalkku 
kartta. Ayurdrogyasaukhyam ityadikalina kalanirnnayah. 

9. Madhavan Ilaññippalli Empran Venvaroham, Muhiirttamadhavi- 
Jam, Prasnamadhavtyam mutalaya granthannalkkum, Aganitupai- 
cagattinum karttavakunnu. 

10. Brahma-Sirya-Vasistha-Romasa-Pauligah panca Siddnanta- 
karttarah. 

11. Mayo'pi Suryasiddhantasya prastrtvat karttz. 

12. Garggah etesam samanakaksyatvat so? pi püjyatamah. 

13. Sripatih Siddhantasekhara-Sripatipaddhatyadanann kartta. 

14. Lallah Sisyadhtvrddhidam iti prasiddhasya tantrasya karttā. 

15. Muñjalako Manasa-kartta. Manasam eva Laghumanasam. 

16. Govindo Muhirt.aratnadinam kartta. 

17. Paramesvarah Dreganita-kartta. Iti $rutam maya." 


Items 1-9 and 10-17 in this document r 
mers and its trustworthiness has been attested to by the details 
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document. Tne document informs us that the date of Govinda 
Bhattatiri, author of Muhiirtaratna, is Kali day rakset Govindam arkah 
(1564362, in A.D. 1237). Paramegvara, the Vataššeri Nampüri, 
author of Drgganita, is the father of Damodara. Damodara’s pupil 
was Nilakantha Somayaji, who wrote the Tantrasangraha, Aryabha- 
ftya-bhasya and other works. His pupil was Jyesthadeva, was the 
author of Yuktibhasa. His pupil was Acyuta Pisárati who wrote the 
Sphutanirnaya and other works. This genealogy, as set down below 
with the dates and some links supplied from other sources, may be 
seen to cover a span of nearly 4(0 years: Govinda Bhattatiri 
(1237-95) — pupil : Grandfather of Paramesvara? (13th-14th cent.) 
—grandson-pupil : Parame$vara (c. 1360 1455)—son: Damodara 
(15th cent)—.pupil : Nilakantha Somayaji (1443-1545)—pupil : 
Jyesthadeva (1500-1600)—pupil : Acyuta Pisarati (15: 0-1621). 

An eighteenth century astronomer Krsnadasa (Mal. Krsnan 
Asan), author of a Paiicabodha, a Jatakapaddhati, a commentary of 
the Dasagitisutra of the Aryabhatiya etc., all in Malayalam, gives in : 
his work entitled Aranmufa-vilasa, the genealogy of his teachers, right 
from Acyuta Pisarati, in the following lines : ; 


Raman ennellatavum višrutanayittabhi- 
ramanamasasitavennulla kirttiyotum/ 
guru-daivajñanmarkkum gurubhütanam ente 
guruvam pitavinte caranambujam vande// 
guruvin guru Vyaghramukhamandiravasi 
gurukarunyašali tanneyum vanaññunnen 
tadgurubhütanayittetrayum manisiyay 
hrdgatabhavajiianay ganita-tattvajfianay| 
tazhata kirttiyotum Navayikkulattullor 
Azhatipravaranàm guruve vandikkunnen// 
Ayavan tante gurubhütanayulla deham 
ayatamatikalal püjitan ayullavan/ 


l. See K. V. Sarma, ‘Oru jyotisa-granthavari', Mathrubhimi, (Malayalam 
Weekly, Kozhikode), 19-5-1957. 
9. For this relationship, see Paramesvara’s own words towards the beginning 
of his commentary on the Muhzrtaratna of Govinda : 
Govindap üjyapüdena krpasamsiktacetasd | 
muhürtagamadugdhabdheh Muhurtamanir uddhrtah | 
tasmiins tacchisyapautrena kiyamscid Paramadina | 
bhago vivriyate svalpam Isvarena yathasratam || 
(Ms. Kerala Univ. Mss. Lib. T. 141) 
(Parama-adi Jsvara— Paramesvara) 
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Kolattunattu Trppanikkare Potuvala- 
kkalattegguruvaranmaril vaccagresaran/ 

ennute guruvinte guruvin gurubhitan 

tannute guruvakum tapadam vanannunnen// 
Potuvalinte guruv-Acyuta Pigarati- 
yatimanusan avan sakalavidyatmakan/ 
anpattimünnu vayassirattiyirunnulla 

Melputtür Patterikkum guruvayirunnavan// 
tannute padapadmayugalam visesiccum 

ennute manakkampil santatam ninaykkunnen//t 


The above lineage, which extends to more than 250 years, 
may be represented as follows, with the addition of the dates of the 
authors as known from other sources : Acyuta Pisarati (1550-1621) 
— pupil : Trppanikkara Potuval (17th cent. )—pupil : Navaykkula- 
ttu Azhati (17th cent.) —pupil: Pulimukhattu (Vyaghramukha) 
Potti (1686-1758)—pupil: Raman Aégan (18th cent.)—son-pupil : 
Krsnadasa (Krspan Asan) (1756-1812). 

The above line of astronomers continues further as follows ; 
Krspadasa (1756-1812) —>pupil : Daksinamürti Müssatu of Marigalag- 
Seri, in Aranmula (18th-19th cent.)—pupil: Balaraman Pilla of 
Nalckattil family of Mannar (19th cent.)>pupil : Prince Rajaraja 
Varma (Vidvan Karindran Cerunni Koyittampuran of Kilimanür) 
(1812-46).2 : 

The three tables set out above, together form, in fact, one 
continuous chain of astronomers, whose period extends over six 
centuries, from 1237 to 1846. It is possible to identify in the annals 
of Kerala astronomy several shorter lines of teacher-pupil succes- 


1. aa Saükara Menon, Intro. to his edition of the Bhagajátakapaddhati, 

( rivandrum, M.E. 1101); Ulloor S. Paramefvara Aiyar, Kerala Sahitya 
à orum vol. II, (Trivandrum, 1951), pp. 321-22 7 
s j i : ede 
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THE ANONYMOUS SVATVA-VICARA : A LEGAL STUDY. 
BY A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LOGICIAN 


J- Duncan M. DERRETT 


The work which is published for the first time below was 
translated by me with an introduction and notes at B. S. O. A. S. 


18/3 (1956), pp. 475-498. In the interval I drew attention to 


another work in the short series of treatments of Property, the 


‘Svatva-rahasya, in the Centenary Volume of the Annals of Oriental 


Research, Madras, pp. 42-48. About halfa dozen treatments of 
Property exist, most of them unpublished, as explained in those 
articles; There is also the Svatva-janakata-vada to be found in the 
Vadavaridhi, published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series (pp. 
34-5) In order to obtain a better idea of the date of these works 
it is desirable to place them together and compare the development 
of ideas; but before that can be done all must be published. Perhaps 
Dr. Herambanatha Chatterjee Sastri, who has developed a reputa- 
tion in this rather special field where dharmagastra and navya- 
nyaya overlap, may further this branch of' study amongst his 
students ? 

The date of this present work is evidently earlier than the 
flowering of the navya-nydya techniques in the field, as exemplified 
in the Svatva-rakasya. A work called Svatva-vicára is in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Library (8/128) and it is dated 1693. I was not 
able to consult that text. The pre:ent edition is based on I. O 
L. Skt. MS. 861 (Egg. 1538) and Asiatic Soc. Bengal MS I. B. 20. 

Now that readers have the Sanskrit text in their hands they 
will be able to form their own impression of my translation. Since 
I published that I have changed my mind about certain passages 
At p. 487 n. 6 I would draw attention to’ Medhatithi on Manu IV. 
226, VIII. 197 and X1,11 (12). At p. 488 n. 7I would refer to 
Yajfiavalkya cited in the Vizada-ratnákara and the Vivada-cintamant, 

ext 192 at p. 48 of Jha’s translation of the Vivada-cintàmani. At p 
489, text to notes 2-5 I should experiment with an alternative 
rendering : *It is indeed incorrect to ask why we require the con- 
sent of all... whereas the requirement of the consent of all presuppo- 
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ses that (according to our view) all have property in the whole 

for this rule is based on a text, as is the case of the consent of 
neighbours to a sale of land. For when the matter is logical there 
is no text, and if the matter were logical, etc.’ At pp. 490-1, the 
last sentence onwards on p. 490, I would experiment with an alter- 
native rendering, ‘If one said that it would be going much too far 
to posit as the cause the death of the grandfather merely on the 
ground that there must bean exception in the nature of an anomaly 
when the Property of a son takes place asa result of acceptance 

purchase, etc., in view of his capacity to be a transferee of an item 
sold, etc., by his father, Ientirely agree, for when, during the 
grandfather's lifetime, Property is produced in a son born after the 
father's death, it is universally established that that very relation- 
ship of cause and effect (produces) the property in all items created 
afier the death of the said grandfather on the part of thesaid grand- 
son. Moreover, there is fear of an anomaly by positing a relation- 

ship of cause and effect in the manner previously mentioned. No...’ 

At p. 494, the last sentence of (2): ‘Moreover, your view that 
knowledge that ‘this is mine’ manifests property isin conflict with 

the Mimamsa.’ In VII perhaps ‘an unseen factor’ is better than 

“the supernatural’. 

These works, for all their technicality, have a special call on 
Sanskritists’ attention. This is the field (along with Marriage) in 
which the logicians applied themselves to factually verifiable 
topics. Yet, if they ventured into law, they had to use texts. Many 
of these texts were of doubtful meaning, since contact with the 
societies in which they first appeared had long been lost. Jurists 
used their work, for Mitra Migra and others show an awareness of 
this kind of investigation. There is no reason to doubt but that 
jurists enceuraged these studies in order to produce generalised 
propositions which could serve to throw light upon new problems 
for which the smrti texts alone could not be relied upon. Colebrooke 
found Bengali jurists fully persuaded that this class of research ए 
valid for the furtherance of legal research. It is the coincidence of 
a theoretical enquiry, divorced from practical needs, with the prac- 
tical urgencies of the jurists which produced this rather difficult 
literature, and it deserves to be rescued. A comprehensive, serial, 
treatment along the lines I Suggested in 1956-7, isa desideratum 
It is sad that the British period ultimately, though indirectly ut 
an end to such discussions : but they have a Re 


i n educati 
should not be allowed to slide into oblivion. eec वटी 
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SVATVA-VIG ARA 


l. atha svatvarh nirdpyate. tatra ® 


: : caitrasyedari : 
maitrasya" ityad yedam dhanar na 


**mamedam" iti jana iege jang RE E Ro 
a ara iti tu navyah. 

2. EA RI prati kvacit krayaņasya, kvacit pratigraha- 

sya, kvacit purvadhikarinah marana-sannyasa- 
nam, kvacit tyaktavastupadanasya ca hetutvam. 
: he para- a a NA DAA -bhūta-dravye cauryasyapi hetutvam 
ityapi kašcit. “karanatvarh trnarani-mani'-nyayena; anyatha kra- 
yanarh vinapi pratigrahadinasvatvotpadad vyabhicarapatteh. tatha 
ca svatvavyavahitottara®-svatvath prati tesam hetutvam. tatra caur- 
yapahrta-dravyasya caurena dane vikraye va krte uttaradhikarinah 
svatvam siddhyatyeva, kintu karta pratyavait.ti Dayabhaga-kara- 
prabhrtayah.”’ atra vivadante bahavah. svatvavati svatvanutpatteh 
katham ekasya puthsah svatvavaty aparasvatvotpadah ? katharn 
vührta-dravyasya pürva-svami-grahane vina cauranumatim pürva- 
svamino na pratyavayah ? na ca cauryam eva pirva-svami-svatva- 
nagakarh, manabhavat, dvitiya-dosanuddharac ceti. 

4 (i). atra ca pitr-maranaditah tat-svatvaspadi-bhüta-yavad- 
dravye sakala-putranarh svatvarh jayate. tegarh vibhagottara-tadr$a- 
svatva-naganantaram tat-tad-dravya eva tat-tat-putrasya gutika- 
pátádes tu svatva-janakatvam iti bahavah. anye tu gutika-patanam 
tat-tat-svatva-vyafijakam, na titpadakam. tatha ca pitr-maranadito 
vastu-gatya vibhaganantaram yad dravye yasya svatvam bhavati 
tatraiva tasya svatvam jayate, na tu sarvatra sarvesam iti. na ca 
tarhi yat-kificid-dravyasya danadau sarvesam anumatih katham 
apeksita, asman mate tu sarvatra sarvesam svatvam astiti sarvd- 
numater apekseti vacyam, bha-vikraye parSva-vartyudasina-sam- 
mativat tasya vacanikatvat; api ca nyayaprapte 'rthe vacanabhavat, 
tadarthasya nyaye tadr§a-vacana-vaiphalyac ca. 

(ii). pitruparjita-dhana eva putra-svatvam prati pitr-maranasya 
hetutvam. pitamaha-dhane tu pitari jivatyap! putra-svatvotpüdah, 
“tatra syat sadrSarh svamyam pituh putrasya cobhayoh in vacanat. 
ata eva pitamaha-dhane putrasya pitra saha vibhago "PY AEN 
kifica jivati pitari tatra dhane putrasya svatvanutpade tadysa-dha- 
nasya dana-vikraye putra-sammater apeksà na syat. na ca tat- 


purusiya-svatvarh prati tad-anya-purustya-svatvasya pratibandha- 


grahana-patitya- 


1. MS I.0.861 reads trnarani- 
2. MSS: sva-svavyav. 
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katve katharh pituh svatvavaty aparasya svatvotpada iti vacyam. 
purvadhikarino danavikrayasyottaradhikari-svatvam :prati visisya 
hetutve siddhe, krtam etadrsa-pratibandhya-pratibandhaka-bhava- 
kalpaneneti. api ca tadysapratibandhya-pratibandhaka-bhavasya 
pramanikatve svami-svatvavati dhane: patni-svatvotpado na syàt. 
na ca tad-dhane patnrsvatvotpada eva manabhava iti vacyam, 
*dampatyor madhyagar dhanam” iti grutes tad-dhane patni- 
svatva-siddheh. madhyagam avibhajyam, vibhaganarham iti yavat. 
tatha ca tadr$a-dhane patnyàh svatvanutpade ’vibhajyatvasya .pra- 
dar$anam kim iti krtam ? `` ` Sine Ft 

(iii) na ca tarhi pitr-svatvaspadibhita-dhane putra-svatvarh 


prati pitr-marapasya hetutva-bhangah syad iti vücyam. , pitr- 
dattavikritalpadarthasyottaradhikaritvat pratigraha-krayadi-janya- ` 
putra-svatvasyapadad vyabhicaratmakoddharah syau iti pitàmaha- ` 
marapasya hetutvakalpanam eva mahagauravam iti cet, satyam, 
pitamahe jivati pitr-maranottara-jayamana-putra-svatvotpade tad- | 
r$a-pautrasya tàdr$a-pitamaha-marapottara-jàyamana-tat-tad-dhana- 4 
svatvam prati tadrsa-hetu-hetumad?-bhavasya sakalatvabhisiddhat- ' 


Vat. kihca pürvokta-yuktyz hetu-hetumads-bhaya-kalpanena vya- 


bhicarasanketi. tad asat, tat-puruslya-svatvarh prati tad-anya-puru- 
siya-svatvatvena pratibandhakatvat. na cokta-kramena 'pitr-mara- 


Nader hetu-hetumad-bhave  Ertarh- tadrša-p ratibandhya-pratiban-' 


dhaka-bhavadareneti vacyain, pituh patityasya tat-sannyasa-graha- 
nasya visista-hetutve mahagauravam iti laghavat. tat svatvavacchin- 
nabhavatvena hetutvam iti. RE d eM: : 

' " (iv). na ca tarhi svami-svatvavati dhane katharh patnt-sva. 
tvotpada iti vacyam, svami-dhane patni-svatvanutpadat. anyatha 
pitr-maranottaram matari jivantyam putra-svatvanutpada-prasangat’ 
tat-purusiya-svatvarh prati tad-anya-purusiya-svatvatvena prati- 
bandhakatvat. na ca svami-maranasya patnrsvatva-na$asn prati 
hetutvam, manabhavat, tatha-kalpane ’tigauravac ca. tarhi **dam- 
patyor madhyagar dhanam” ity atra ka gatir iti cet, satyam, stri- 
dhane stri-svatva-sattve "vivadat, tatra ca svamino "pi svatvarh 
tisthati, strisu svami-svatva-sattvat. tady$a-dhanasyaivavibhajya- 
tvam iti krtar pallavitena. 

5 (i). pratigrahasya svatvotpadakatvam iti mataxh kesarnscit: 
tan na ramanlyam. tatha sati kasi-stham purugam uddisyatra kena- 
cid dane tadysa-dhane tasya svikarabhavena ‘svatvanutpadad asva- 

1. MSS: pitr-vikrita. 
2. MSS: hetu-sad. 
$. MSS : hetu-sad. 
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mikam eva tad-dhanarh syat. tatha ca tad-dhanapaháre pratyavayo 
na syàd iti. atha tatra pürvadhikariga tyagarha-svatvasya nagah; 
raksanaveksanopasamanya-svatvarh tu vartata eva. anyatha yam 
uddigya tad-dhanarh purvadhikarinà tyajyate, tad-anyena tadréa- 
dhanasyapahara-karane tad-anyasya pürvàádhikaripà na dandah 
syad, iti cet, satyam. etadrsa-svatva-kalpane mahagauravam syad 
1t tasmat para-svikarasya svatva-vyafijakatvam kalpyate na tütpa- 
dakatvam iti. na ca **dadàni : dadasva? iti vina yad danam krtam 
tad vaidharh na bhavatiti vàcyam, **manasa pitram uddi$ya bhū- 
mau toyarh vinihksipet" iti $rutya tad-danasyapi vaidhatvat. 

(ii) atra kecit svikarasya svatva-vyafijakatvarh svatvasyatiri- 
kta-padarthatvarh vina na sambhavati, tasya svatvotpidaka-hetutve 
*"mamedam" iti jüana-janya-sarnskarah svatvam iti, jñana-sarhs- 
karayoh karya-karana-bhavad eva prakrta-nirvaha iti. athahàrya- 
jüanasya na sarhskarakatvam, tada aharya-jnanam iti *mamedam" 
iti jfiana-janya-sarhskarasya svatvatvabhavat. tadr$a-vijatrya-sarhs- 
karam prati vijatiya-jfianatvena hetutvam iti, hetu-hetumad-l:havarh 
vina na niskrtir iti cet, tatha 'pi tvan-mate "tirikta-padartha-kalpa- 
nam eva mahagauravam. kifca tyagasya svatvanàsakatvam asman 
mate virodhi-jfiinasya virodhi-jfiana-janya-sarhskarana$sakatvam. 
tadr$a-na$ya-na$aka-bhavad eva —prakrta-nirvahah. tvanmate 
svatvasyatiriktatvat svatva-nasam prati tyagasya svatantryena 
janakatva-kalpanam eva mahagauravam. api ca “mamedam” iti 
jüánasya svatva-vyanijakatve Mimamsa-virodhih? 

(iii). tatha hi devanam yage 'dhikaro ‘sti. tatra dhr-japta- 
devatoddesyaka-havis-tyaga eva yàgah. tatha ‘‘devatanam, na ma- 
medam” iti jiianavyavahitottara-kale “‘mamedam” iti jñanasam- 
bhavat. na tatha sambhavah. tatra “na mamedam" iti jüàánasya 
svatva-janakatvarh sambhavati. svatvavyanjakatve tesam anadhi- 
kàrah kim iti cet, satyam, vacanikatvat. tasya tvan-mata eka-deva- 
toddesyaka-havis-tyage "nyasya devasyasambhavat, katharn devasya 
yaga samanyadhikarah ? क 1 

(iv). api ca yadi *mamedam" iti jñanasya janakatve 
**tmanujebhyas tathatmana” iti grutes tatratma-Sraddhasyapi sattvat 
tatra *mamedam na mamedam” iti jianasyaikada 'sambhavat 
katham atma-sraddha-siddhih ? na ca tatratmanas tata dravye 
tyaga eva bhavatiti vacyam, tatra sraddhasya dana-yagatmakatvam 
iti Salapani-kantharavenoktatvad iti, kevalatyagasya $raddhatve 
$raddham jagatam eva syad iti vadanti. 

1. MSS: virodheh. 
2. The readings of the MSS are obscure here. 
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6. atha svatva-na$am prati kvacit maranasya,! kvacit sann- 
yasa-grahanasya, kvacit patityasya,? kvacit tat-svatvasraya-dravya. 
nasasya, kvacit tyagasya, kvacid vikrayanasya, kvacit kalavisesasya 
hetutvam. 

7. itthafica yatra sva-svatvaspadibhuta-dugdharh dadhi jàtam 
tatra katham tadrsa-dadhisu svatvotpadah, pürva-svatvaspadibhüta- 
dugdhasya nasat? atha tatra dugdharambhaka-paramanor eva 
dadhyarambhakatvat tadrSa-paramanu-svatva-vidyamanatvat, tadr- 
Saparamanusvatvàd dvyanuka-svatvotpadah, dvyapuka-svatvic ca 
tadrsa-trasarenu-svatvotpada ity avayava-svatva-kramenüvayavi?- 
svatvotpattir iti cet, satyam. tatha sati tadpsa-paramanuto jayamana- 
ghatadisu tat-purustya-svatvotpatti-prasangah. na hi tadrga-para- 
manau svatvarh tadanim nastiti sambhavyeta, tadanirh tadrga- 
svatva-janakabhavad™ iti. na ca tasyadrsta-sahakarenaiva kvacit 
tadrsa-svatva-janakatvam iti vacyam, tatha sati sarvatradrstavisesa- 
sahak@renaiva svatva-sambhave pratigrahader api svatva janaka- 
tvapatteh. atra vadanti kala-vigesa-sahakfrena tadrsa-paramanusu 
svatvasya nasah iti, ghatadisu na svatvotpatti-sarhbhavanapiti. nanu 
kala-visesasya svatva-nagakatvarh kvacana drstacaram iti cet, sat- 
yam, svamisamaksam balad bhümer aharane dvidaga‘-vatsara- 
madhye svamino ’vivadina etasya svatva-nà£a iti tatra kala-višesa- 
sya svatva-našakatvam iti; atha tatra vilaksana-bhogzd eva tasya 
svatva-na$ah, na tu kalavisesit, tathatve bhogam vind ’pi svatva 
viSesasya svatva-nagakatvit. na ca tatra purva-svaminah svatvarh 
tisthatyeveti vacyam, tatha saty uttara-kalarn tadrsa-dravye aupi- 
danika-svatvanutpadapatteh. 

8. atha tat-purusiya-svatvarn prati tad-anya-purusiya-svatvasya 
pratibandhakatve puskarini-tyage sarvoddesyaka-tyagena sarvesám 
svatvotpade, tadrSa-puskarini-tyaga-kale *vidyamanasya tad-utta- 
ram jayamanasya pumsas tadrga-jale svatvanutpada-prasanigah. na 
ca tatra sarvoddesyaka-tyaga-matrarm kriyate. nahi tena karmana 
sarvesàrh svatvotpada iti vicyam, tadudde$yaka-tyagasyaiva tat- 
purusiya-svatva-janakatvat. katham anyatha ? kagi-stha-puruso- 
ddesyaka-dravya-dane krte tvan-mate tasya svikarabhavena svatvi- 
nutpadat, tadr$a-dravyasya kenacid apahare, tasya pratyavayo na 
syat iti cet, satyam. tatra ‘na mamedarh kintu tasya purhsah” iti 


1. MSS: pit f-maranasya. 
2. kvacit patityasya inserted by J.D M.D. 


3. MSS: üvayava. Ja, MSS: nagakabhavad. 
4. MSS: dvadata, 
5. MSS :nàfakatvam, 
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jñanam na datuh svatva-nāśah sarhpradinasya svatvotpattir và. 
atra tu “na mamedam" iti jüànam bhavati, na tu “sarvesizn 
bhavatu" iticcha  bhavati. katham tarhi puskarini-dánasya 
sarvodde§yakatvam iti cet, Satyam. “‘sarvesim bhogaya bhavatu” 
iticchà *piti vesegah. ata eva sarvoddesyaka-tyakta-jalagayasya 
jalarh svayam ap: grhnati. bráhmanoddesyaka-tyakta-suvarnasya 
tasyayam asayah : **brámanasyedar bhavatu, na mama" iticchà 
bhavati; atra tu ‘‘sarvesirh bhogayetyeva’ iti mahan vi$esah. api 
ca sarva-svatvodde$yaka-dánam api na sarnbhavati, ‘‘parisad- 
dattam adattam”’ iti-parisad-adhikarana-virodhat, nanoddesyakam 
eva danarh na sambhavatiti tad-arthat. atha tarhi ‘*brahmanebhyo 
dade” iti katharn vakyam iti cen, na kartavyam eva tatha vàkyarh; 
kintu “‘brahmanaya dade” ity eva kartavyam iti samksepah. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT DHARMA-AND 
ARTHA-SASTRA-S UPON THE ITI LITERATURE 
OF BURMA 


1. THE RAJADHARMA IN THE LOKASARA 
LUDWIK STERNBACH 


I. Introduction 


1. The nii-literature of Burma is not abundant. It was originally 
written in Pali and some of the Pali niti-works were afterwards 
translated into Burmese. Most of the niti-sayings included therein 
are of Sanskrit origin and many of the sayings occurred originally 
in Sanskrit subhagita-samgraha-s; particularly, the so-called Canakya’s 
sayings were incorporated into the Burmese nzti-works. 

2. Most of the Burmese nzti-works, although they form part of the 
Pali Buddhist litterature of Burma, show seldom traces of Buddhist 
influence. They usually begin with a few verses containing invo- 
cations to Buddha, but the bulk of the stray nzii-verses is not Buddh- 
istic; the verses are mostly of general, ethical nature and comprise 
thoughts usually found in the Sanskrit non-Buddhist aphorisms, 
maxims, sayings or epigrams. 

8. In my “Spreading of Canakya’s Aphorisms over ‘Greater 
India?" I dealt in detail with the following four nifi-works of 
Burma: the Pali Lokaniti, Dhammaniti, Rajaniti and Suttavad- 
dhananiti and the Burmese Niti Kyan. Y have shown that the latter 
is the Burmese translation of the Pali Lokaniti?. I also dealt with 
the Maharaha-niti, the Sihalaniti (for Simhala-niti) and the Raja- 
dhiraja. 

4. Among the other Pali ziti-works of Burma the following should 
be also mentioned; the Nitimala compiled by Layti pandita U 
Maung Gyi®, containing a number of niti-verses culled from the 
Hitopade$a, the Pancatantra, the so-called Canakya’s sayings, the 
Bhojaprabandha, etc. as well as from the Pali Buddhist canons; the 


1. Calcutta Oriental Book Agency, 1969 pp. 34-47 and in Journal of the Greater 
Indian Society, Vol. 18. 

2. The Pali Lokaniti and the Burmese Niti Kyan and their Sources in the 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 26,2; pp. 329-343. 

Us Mon Kris. 
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Nitimafjari Kyan compiled by Laytt pandita Maung Gyi? and the 
Lokasra ascribed to Kandaw Mingyaung. 
9. In the present study I shall deal with one part of the Lokasara 
(LS.), i.e. the rájadharma chapter only, since it is clc sely connected 
with the Sanskrit dharma and artha-Sastra-s and despite its Buddhist 
character it is possible to trace the origin of this part of this niti- 
work to Sanskrit non-Buddhist sources. 
6.1. The Lokasara isa short Pali niti-collection of sayings (55 
verses) composed of three parts; the first deals with general instruc- 
tions and contains the first 22 verses; the second deals with instruc- 
tions for kings and contains 25 verses (23 to 47); and the third 
deals with Brahmans and contains 8 verses only (37 to 55). 
6.2. The title of the book **Lokasára" is formed by two Pili 
words : loka (the world) and sdra (the essence); it means therefore 
«The essence of worldly wisdom.) The work is well known in 
Burma and was used as a text-book in the Burmese Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools. 
7. Who was the author of the work and. when he lived is not 
known. Probably he was Kandaw Mingyaung who was the tutor 
of the uncle of the king Narapati, brother ofthe king Minrekyaw 
Swa, one of the kings of Ava who flourished probably in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. This date of the composition of the Loka- 
sara seems to be quite likely, since other nzti-works in Pali, such as 
the Lokaniti, the Dhammaniti and the Pali Rajaniti were probably 
composed in the beginning of the fifteenth century! or not much 
later.” 4 
8. The present study is based on the text published in the Antho- 
logy of fifteen books edited by Iksathara Pali Scholars Society, 
Iksathara Pitika Printing Press, Rangoon with explanations in Bur- 
mese (pp. 180-195). Other editions are : Lokasàra pyui (Lokasara 
) edited by Ü? Van (Man? suvan) with paraphrasing and notes, 
Be oon, Kusalavati B. E. 1317 (=A.D. 1955); and Lokasara 
uen Introduction and Notes by Yeo Wun Sin, Rangoon 1902 
iti in a Burmese inscription at Pagan 
datin ae wb dd ती On Mu ed Proverbs and 
ee Expressions in Journal of the Siam Society I; p+ 180). The Pramea- 
nitiand the Rajaniti were probably of the same period; in any case they 


were not much later. i xs aE: 
eading of Canakya’s Aphorisms (op. cit.) p- pa 
S ae my thanks to Daw Khin Su, Research Officer at the 


Seminar fiir Indologie und Buddhismuskunde at the University of Göttingen 


for helping me in translating the Lokasara. 


1. Imitati 


on 
` 
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(The British Burma Press)! The latter text was also translated 
into English by Yeo Wun Sin on the basis of the first edition of 
the text, but unfortunately this translation was not available to me. 
1 used however the English **Notes" on the text, as prepared by 
Yeo Win Sin for the second edition of the text (pp. 21-120). 


9. LS. in the last verse of the chapter on rajadharma states that it 
includes the essence of the law from various treatises (LS. 47)? and 
that this chapter was written for the benefit of the king in order to 
teach him how to get peace and prosperity in his country (LS. 47). 
In this way LS. explained that for educational reasons the chapter 
on rajadharma was included in the **essence of worldly wisdom.” 
10. Although the lessons on state politics were culled from vari- 
ous unnamed in LS. sources, the author of LS. invoked the authority 
of rsi Manu? **whose judgment is impartial"; thus he imputed 
many of the rules of LS. to this Hindu law-giver and indirectly to 
the Manava-dharmasastra (Mn.); he accorded thus recognition to 
the latter work. By that, the Indian origin of most of the rajadhar- 
ma rules included in LS. was recognized, though the rules had to 
be applicable in a Buddhist country. 

11. It was often noted that, in particular legal and political rules 
included in Buddhist treatises do not show important Buddhist 
influences and usually accept the rules of Hindu dharma- and artha- 
fastra-s. That is particularly due to the fact that Buddha’s teachings 
seldom contain specific legal rules for lay devotees. Legal Buddhist 


1. Two editions of this work were published, since the text was used in the 
eighth and ninth standards of the Anglo-Vernacular schools of Burma. 

2. A formula very often applied in Sanskrit texts, e.g. in the introductory verse 
to the Canakya-niti-sastra version. 

3. According to the introduction to the King Wagarü's (or Wareru’s) Manu 
Dharmasattham (p.1 of the translation) king Mahasammata (the Great 
Elect) had a councillor, a rsi called Manu who was well versed in the law. 
Desiring the good of all men, Manu rose into the expanse of heaven and, 
having arrived at the boundary wall of the world, he there saw the law- 
books written in letters of the size of a full-grown cow; he committed them 
to memory and, having returned, communicated the same to king Maha- 
sammata. 4 


_. The Manu Dhammasattham of King Wāgarū (Wagaru Dhammathat) 
which was adopted by the Talaing kings centuries ago and which was trans- 


_by J Jardine, Esq). does not contain any mention of rdjadharma; it deals 
with the 18 titles of law as set out in the Manava-dharmagastra, but departs 
in details often from that dharmasdsira. The earliest MS. is from B.E. 1069 


(=A.D. 1707), but the code dates from several centuries before. King 
Wagar (or Warert) was proclaimed king of Pegu in A.D. 1287. 
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codes had to rely, therefore, on Brahmanic dharma and artha-sastra-s 
from where they drew their material, except in the rare instances 
when native custom had been influenced by Buddhist teachings. 
Wherever, however, particularly in treatises on politics, general 
rules on behaviour of a worldly ruler were included in Buddhist 
scriptures, they were also reflected in the body of the rajadharma- 
chapters of Buddhist treatises, as is also the case in the Lokasàra. 
12. Structurally the whole chapter of LS. on rajadharma is Hinduis- 
tic in nature; it accepts the rule that the state (rajya) is constituted 
of seven elements—aiga-s or prakrti-s, but shows also Buddhist influ- 
ences and adapts some of its rules to Buddhist teachings; thus, 
incorporated are for instance, in the LS. mentions of the seven 
duties of the king taught by Buddha (LS. 33)5 or of the four 
rules of kindness (LS. 23)*; or of the five strengths of the king 
(LS. 40).3 
18. If weaccept that the rajadharma-chapter of LS. is basically 
Hinduistic and founded in the first place on the Brahmanic Manava- 
dharmasastra and other dharma- and artha-sastra-s, most of the rules 
on rajadharma as found in LS., will vividly remind us of the des- 
cription of the state and other institutions—legal, customary and 
political—which we find also in Indian sources. Though many of 
the ethical rules might be considered as common to everyone and 
to every civilisation, the similarity of institutions in dharma- and 
arthasastra-s and in LS. is too striking to be accidental. We see it in 
particular in the typically Hinduistic seven constituents of the state, 
in the specific role of the spies, etc. = | 
14. 1. The chapter on rzajadharma in dharma- and artha-sastra-s is 
more methodical and contains many more details than the short 
and sketchy chapter in LS. In the former, the theory of the x 
añga-s is usually given at the outset of the ban de 
then each anga is described in detail, That is not the case wit s ` 
where the theory of the seven elements of the state is found in t F 
middle of the chapter and the description of each añga is scattere 
e whole work. : 
RN try to follow however the more MSN c s 
rajadharma and shall deal first with the en i ES i. site 
State and then with the particular anga-s. s 18 way 
rajadharma-chapter of LS. can be interpreted. 


1. Cf. para 27. 


9. Cf. para 23. f i - 
3. Of. para 21. 
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15 1. The following pages will show that the seven constituents 
of the state, as described in LS. are identical with dharma-and 
artha-Sastra-s and even that their order is identical with that given 
in the Yajfiavalkya-smrti (Y.), the Kautiliya-arthasástra (KA), the 
Kàmandakrya-Nitisara (KN.) and the Agni-purána (AP.).2 They 
will also show that the king in LS., similarly as in most dharma- and 
artha-Sastra-s is considered to be the father of his subjects?; their pro- 
tector?; eyes of the people; lord of the land;® leader, particularly 
leader in battle, whose duties are carefully enumerated and very 
similar to those enumerated in the dharma- and arthasastra-s.7 They 
will further show that, as in dharma- and arthasdsira-s, the king had 
to act justly,® in particular in accordance with the rules of dharma,® 
keep law and order; destroy the enemy; Pay respect to aged per- 
sons; take care of the subjects of the kingdom;® and be a good 
example to them, so that they follow in his footsteps. As in the 
dharma-Sistra-s, so also in LS., great stress was put on the role of 
public opinion in governing the state!5 and on the roleof the advice 
of wise people; १ as well as wisdom shown by the king in governing 
the country;! wisdom was considered the most precious power of 
the king.! As in dharma- and artha-Sastra-s, particular emphasis was 
laid on the activities of the spies in conducting foreign affairs of the 
state; on the coercive authority of the king (dapdaniti)**; even such 
seemingly unimportant details as the division of time of the king 


Cf. para 16. 
Cf. para 20. 
Cf. para 20 
Cf. para 21. 
Cf para 22. 
Cf. para 20. 
Cf. para 27. 
Cf para 23; 
Cf. para 23. 
20. Cf. para 28. 
11. Cf. para 33. 
12. Cf. para 97, 
18. Cf. para 28. 
14. Cf. para 21. 
16. Cf. para 29 (footnote) 
16. Cf. para 97, 
17. Cf para 24, 
18. Cf. para 24. 
19. Cf para 32. 
20. Cf. para 80. 


me» ६७ — 


SAN Su G2 
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are found in LS.1 


15.2. With regard to the remaining six aiga-s, similar are in LS. 
and in the dharma and artha Sastra-s the conditions of appointment 
of munisters;? the need to consult them;3 the secrecy of meetings of 
the council of ministers;! details about the fortress;5 the benevolent 
Way in which taxes ought to be levied; the role of the army; and 
even the military formations of the armed forces; as well as the 
role of allies in the external policy of the king ? ; 

15. 8. Passim we also find similarities in enumerating sins or evils,1 
in quoting omina and portenda;! and even the comparisons (with 
a heron, lion, bull, cock, etc.)!* strike our ears as identical in LS. 
and in the Hinduistic dharma- and artha-Sastra-s. 

15.4. This proves that there can be no doubt that the similarities 
are not accidental and that the Buddhist Lokasára was explicitly 
and unreservedly influenced in all its aspects by the straight rules 
and by the spirit of Hinduistic dharma- and artha-sdstra-s. 


II. Rajadharma-chapter in the Lokasara. 


1. The Seven anga-s. 


16.1. According to the Lokasara the state was constituted by the 
seven traditional elements (angas-s. prakrti-s) (LS. 36); i.e. (i) the 
ruler (svamin); (2) the minister (amatya); (3) the kingdom, i.e. the 
territory and its people (rdstra or Janapada); (4) the fortress (durga) 
or capital (pura); (5) the treasury (kosa or kosa), (6) the army (danda) 
or strength (bala); (7) the allies or friends (mitra, suhrd). The same 
enumeration and in the same order is also found in the Pali Raja- 
niti? (LS. 27).14 


l. Cf. para 29. 
2. Cf. para 35. 
3. Cf. para 36. 
4. Cf. para 36. 
5. Cf. para 39. 
6. Cf. para 40. 
7. Cf. para 41. 
8. Cf. para 41, 
9. Cf. para 42. 
10. Cf. para 25. 
11. Cf. para 29. 
12. Cf. paras 20 and 41. 


` para 3. = oH 
W deor) of sapidrga was also current in Cambodia and Java; it was also 


of Indian origin; We find the expression saptaprakrti in the beginning of the 
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16. 2. The order of the seven añga-s differs in the various Sanskrit 
dharma- and artha-Sastra-s, but the text of the LS. and the Pali Raja- 
niti is identical with those of Y. [1.: 53), KA. (6. 1. 1), KN. (1. 18 
and 4.1) and AP. (239. 1); Mn. (9. 294) has the order somewhat 
different : at the thirdand fourth place it has pura and rastra; 
Matsya-purana (220. 19) and Agni-purana (225-11) change the 
fifth and sixth place and have danda and kosa; Visnu-smrti (3. 33) 
changes the order of the 5 last elements, viz. after svamin and amatya 
and has durga, ko$a, danda, ra.tra and mitra; similarly the Mahabha- 
rata (12. 69. 62-3) where the last five elements are given in the fol- 
lowing order : ६०४८, darda, mitra, janapada and pura; Agni-purana 
(233. 12) and Visnudharmottara! (2. 143. 3): durga, kosa, danda, 
mitra and janapada; Gautama-smrti (as quoted in the Sarasvativi- 
lasa 45) : suhrd, durga, ko$a, danda and jana; and Manasollasa (= 
Abhilasitarthacintimani in the R. Shama Sastry edition, Mysore 
1925, p. 3) : suhrd, kosa, rasira, durga, ‘bala (with addition of two 
supplementary aiiga-s : paura (citizens) and Sreni (guilds). 

17. LS. explains that the seven elements of the state are necessary 
as requisites of a prosperous country? and gives explanations of the 
most of the seven elements of rajya. 


2. The King. 

18. LS. concentrates on the role of the king. In broad general 
lines the character and functions of the king as described in LS. do 
not differ from those which we find in the Hinduistic dharma- and 
artha-Sastra-s; the latter undoubtedly influenced the presentation of 
rajadharma as found in LS. 


19. According to LS. it was a good fortune to be a king (LS. 42); 


inscription at Vat Prah That of Tu’k Cha of Karhpon Siem in the Province 


of Korhpoñ Cam (G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge V; p. 223, etc.) or . 


in the stele of Tuol Ta Pec in thc Province of Kompon Thom near the 
village of Baray (39) (idem, P» 258). Also in the frame Story of the Javanese 
Paficatantra we read, for instance, that the king of the Iksvaku dynasty 
ruled in Pataliputra over a large kingdom **composed of seven atiga-s 


inscriptions in Java we find also the mention of Saplanga (Cf. R. H. T. 


Friedrich, Over Inscription van Java en Sumatra No. 2 1/8. No. 578 and 
others). 


1. The Vispudharmottara bas, however, 
and dana. — 
2. This is Missing in the Pali Rajaniti. 


instead of svdmin and amdtya—sama 
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the king was regarded as the head! and crown of the kingdom (LS. 
29, 30, 34, 39) and as the father of his subjects (LS. 23, 47): who 
had to love them, as the father loves his own sons (LS. 30); 
the king was also the guardian of his subjects, and like a hen who 
looked after her young ones (LS. 29) he had to protect them against 
danger (LS. 29); he had to show sympathy to the people and con- 
sole them in grief (LS. 29); and behave like the moon (LS. 29), 
since every one liked the coolness of the moon which is surrounded 
by stars and shun the sun which is hot and hes not attendants (LS. 
29)3; such a king will be loved (LS. 29) and will enjoy peace and 
prosperity (LS. 29). 


20.1. The king should also conduct himself on the one hand like 
a heron (LS. 39) and on the other like a lion (LS. 38). 

20.2. Like a heron, who always looks for food roaming about 
the stream gently and composedly, the king had to be aware of 
everything; behave carefully; have in mind thefuture of the country 
and make necessary arrangements forit, as well as act quickly 
whenever an enemy appeared (LS. 39). 

20.3. Like alion, the king of beasts, who governs the forest, 
looked straight before and chases and kills other animals whether 
they were small or big, so also the king had to press the enemy and 
conduct the affairs of his kingdom and enjoy sovereignty (LS. 38). 


21. The king was looked upon as an important person and was 
like the eyes of the people (LS. 31, 42) because, similarly asthe 
leader of the bullock-cart went straight on, so would also his sub- 
jects; they would follow him. He should be a good example to 
his people who will obey him (LS. 21) and act exactly like him 
(LS. 31). : : 

T i d replete with attendants 
22. The king was the lord of the land an 
(LS. 43). He was famous and renowned (LS. 43); he was the leader 
of the kingdom surrounded by glory (LS. 31, 42). 
23 The king should act justly (LS. 24, 42, 43, 44)* and according 


1. As head of the kingdom he was compared to a small projection on the roof 
; f a building (LS. 30) | ae 
e ee in Cambodia (A Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions स 
क ES et du Cambodge p. 449 (No. 57 v. 4); 490 (No. 59 5 D . Coedes, 
Inscriptions du Cambodge VI; p. 204 (v. 18) and 9. 208 (v. 12). 
3. Also so in the Dhammaniti 379. 
4. And not in a crooked way (LS. 3I). 
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‘to dharma (LS. 23, 24, 33, 42)! and then his kingdom would bear 
beautiful fruit (LS. 43)? and he would be loved by his subjects (LS. 
43, 44); otherwise the kingdom would be ruined (LS. 43).3 The 
king should follow in the footsteps of the good ancient kings (LS. 
24) and by so doing he will be praised and admired by every mari 
(LS. 33, 44). In particular he should behave like a Mahathamada 
(LS. 23) who was the first king chosen unanimously by the people 
‘at the beginning of the world to rule over them; and practise the 
four Buddhist rules of kindness : metta (love), karuna (pity, compas- 
sion), mudita (sympathy) and upekkha (indifference) (LS. 23); then 
the people would settle in his country (LS. 23) and would not leave 
his kingdom. 


24. The king should be endowed with five kinds of strengh taught 
by Buddha (LS. 40). These strengths (bala) are enumerated in 
Jataka (521) as well as prevalent in Burma (Dhammaniti 148), 
as the strength of arms (baha), the strength of wealth (bhoga), 
the strength of ministers (amachcha), the strength of ancestry (abhja- 
chacha) and the strength of wisdom (baiina); they should be like 
ornamental jewels (LS. 40). The most precious of these jewels was 
the power of wisdom because it brought the highest benefit to the 
‘king and was his leading guide (LS. 40). 


25. Being wise, the king could avoid evil and could drive out the 
three Buddhist evils (sins)—avarice (greediness), hatred and delu- 
sion (LS. 40). As small streams, 500 in number, and as the five 
big rivers filled the ocean without theocean making a demand upon 
them, so should the king show no greediness and should not long 
for different sorts of precious things which are given to him (LS. 


1, ‘Laws of the country. Cf, Mn. 8.15-6. Similarly also in Cambodia (c£. R. 
Lingat, L'influence juridique de l'Inde au Champa et au Cambodge in 
Journal Asiatique (1949): p. 273-90. 

< Also so in the Dhammaniti 274. 

3. Also so in the Dhammaniti 272. 


4. The Indian twelve great sins are : wrath, desire (lust), avarice (greediness) 

1 — delusion (want of discrimination between right and wrong), craving (desire 

to taste worldly objects), mercilessness, censoriousness, vanity, grief, attach- 

ment (for worldly objects), envy and reviling others. Hatred was one of 

the eighteen defects which were an obstacle to. self-restraint (Sanatsujatiya 

8). In Cambodia we find six enemies of the king(sadari): lust, wrath, greed, 

vanity, illusion and envy (e.g. A. Barth, Inscriptions sanscrites du Cam- 

bodge p. 13 (v. 4). Cf. also Jataka 521 according to which the king should 
avoid anger, falsehood and lightness. च : 
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41).! Greediness is not easily contented and it leads to overpower- ` 
ing the king (LS. 42). 

26. For his own protection the king should have bodyguards; 

they had to sleep by turns in his palace and keep a night-watch 
(LS. 25). j 

21. 1. The duties of the king, according to LS. could be divided 
into two kinds : (1) seven duties taught by Buddha, i.e. a kind of 
religious duties; and (2) ten general duties to be followed by a just 
king. Here we find a good example when Buddhist teachings, in- 
cluded in Buddhist canons, were incorporated in a rdjadharma-cha- 

pter of a Pali, niti work prevailing in Burma.? 

27.9. The seven duties taught by Buddha are: (1) respect the 

guardian spirits of the country by making offerings to them; (2) 

respect near relatives and aged persons; (3) refrain from forcibly 

taking the wives and daughters of the citizens; (4) hold consulta- 

tions in all affairs; (5) act in harmony with the people; (6) feed and 

look after monks and Brahmins who have arrived from different 

quarters and show favour to those who have not yet come from 

places far and near in order to prevent them from going away; and 

(7) not to transgress the prescribed laws in governing the country 

and follow in the footsteps of good old kings (LS. 33). 

27.8. The ten other duties of the king are: (1) piety j (meritori- 

ous religious offerings); (2) charity (almsgiving); (3) rectitude (poor 

and upright heart); (4) gentleness or mildness; (5) observance of 
precepts; (6) suppression of anger; (7) forbearance; (8) self-denial; 

(9) mercy, humanity (without oppressing and giving trouble); and 

(10) unobstructiveness (increasing and extending love and not 

showing opposition to the people) (LS. 23).4 With these duties 

the king should be well acquainted (LS. 30). 


27.4. The ten duties of the king are well known to Pali niti-works 
i Rajaniti identi . It reads in J. Gray’s 
ali Rajaniti we find an almost identical verse ray" 
1. pee 5 ds small streams fill the ocean without the ocean making a 
: demand upon them, so should the king not long forall wealth; this not 
; making a demand is the character of the ocean ° 
225 above para ll. Aa 3 
s md x die of the main duties taught by pope is ATE nen 
à 5 tha-Sdstra-s. (Mn. 7.45 sqq.; KA. 8.3.4 ४११५३ KN. 1.54 ete), 
E den ud ets. the king, even if in anger, should control himself and 
Ç re EA firmly (LS. 32, 46). Ifthe king was angry his subjects were 
EE of him (LS:32) and if he controlled his anger by wisdom his subjects 
al | e) ) ° 
: * would love him and he would be famous. 
å. Cf. Jataka 385. 
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of Burma (although sometimes they are quoted in a different order). 
And so, we find them in the Pali Dhammaniti (263) and in the Pal; 
Suttavaddhananiti (62). According to J. Gray's translation of the 
Dhammaniti the ten duties of which the king should not be in the 
least forgetful are: almsgiving, piety, liberality, rectitude, mildness, 
religious devotion, good temper, freedom from oppression, patience 
and unobstructiveness. According to J. Gray's translation of the 
Suttavaddhananiti the ten duties of the king which he should ob- 
serve without neglect are : charity, virtue, liberality, rectitude, 
gentleness, devotion, good temper, humanity, patience and unobs- 
tructiveness, 

28. LS. emphasised several times that the king should keep law 
and order (LS. 29) for the sake of his subjects, as well as show 
kindness to them (LS. 23, 29); he should seek happiness and wel- 
fare of the people(LS. 24); and live in harmony with them (LS. 33); 
then the people would settle in his country (LS. 23), love him (LS. 
29, 46) and the country would enjoy peace and prosperity (LS. 29). 
29. LS. appreciated that it was difficult to know the turn of inter- 
nal affairs of the state (LS. 26);! therelore the king should study the 
internal situation of the kingdom in order to perceive the state of 
things beforehand (LS. 26); examine the changed Situation, and 
consider all facts which led to it (LS. 32); he should think ten 
times more than others (LS. 25) and sleep less than others (LS. 
25).2 If the bad omens? forecast unfortune, the king, in order to 


1. LS. compares it with the difficulty of distinguishing between the leaves of 


the butea-tree and the parrots perched on it, on account of the resemblance 
of their colour. 


2. The Pali Lokaniti and the Pali Dhammaniti *ay that the king should sleep 
during one watch only, the wise man (or priest) during two, a householder 
during three, and a beggar during four watches (LN 112 DhN 184) Accor- 


3. Horoscope, unfavourable aspect of the stars, 
by looking into the book containing a detail 
omens (a book of fate), birds flying in grou 
v i पड among the people showing some displeasure of the king’s action 

(LS, 28). 

The Burmese, as the Indians, were very 
were often quoted in Sanskrit literature (e g. Markandeya-purana (MR) 
chapter 43, partly quoted also in the Sarhgadhara-paddhati, chapter 162. 

4; for bad dreams sec 
of birds see MP, 43.9). The whispering 
bad omen but was a sign of dissatisfac- 


bad dreams to be explained 
ed account of good and bad 


MP. 43,15 sqq., 27,31 etc 3 for flight 
among people was not necessarily a 
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protect the kingdom from evil, should ma 
form the ceremony of washing the head a 
B^ Like in dle. aad nied NR 
ud a- 4-5, so also according to LS, 
tlie ing had to govern the country by punishment. He had Ls 
inflict punishment to all those who broke the law (LS. 45) depend- 
ing on the gravity of the act committed (LS. 32), but even if the 
gravity of the act would warrant the penalty of death, LS. being a 
Buddhist niti-work, forbade capital punishment (LS. 42) and only 
admonished the king not to punish the perpetrators too severely 
(LS. 42).2 
81. In order to administer his kingdom properly, the king had to 
be liberal and boost his administrative staff by granting better con- 
ditions of service and giving privileges in accordance with the 
services performed by the officials of administration (LS. 30); he 
should recruit brave men (LS. 30). His administrative duties 
required also the suppression of theft and of those who commited it 
(LS. 24). 

82. In foreign affairs, the king had to be well informed about the 
conditions existing in the neighbouring countries, particularly by 
the aid of spies whom he should send constantly in order to gather 
the necessary information (LS. 27). The use of spies is also found 
in the Pali Rajaniti prevalent in Burma (42), but according to the 
latter niti-work the spies had to be used by the king in internal 
affairs, i.e. in order to know all about his subjects. The use of spies 
by the Burmese kings came undoubtedly from India where we find 
in the dharma- and artha-(üstra-s numerous instances? of the use of 


ke offerings of food, per- 
nd, in particular, adhere 


tion of the king's subjects. In LS., as in some dharma and artha-sastra-s, the 
king had to take into consideration public opinion in order to safeguard 
his throne (Cf. R. Choudhary, Public Opinion in Ancient India in Summa- 
ries af Papers presented to the XII All-India Oriental Conference 89 and in Studies 

. in Indian Law and Justice, Patna 1953; V. R. C. Dikshitar, in Ancient India 
in Mélanges, Kuppuswami Sastri, 1037; K. Sundarama Aiyer, Dharma and 
Life, Srirangam 1924; ctc. 

1. Cf. Mn 7.13 sqq,, Y. 1,352 sqq., 367, Gautama-smrti 12.51, Vasistha-smrti 
19.9 sqq., Visnu-smrti 3.91 sqq., KA. 1.4 3 sqq, KN. 2.16 sqq., Sukraniti 
1.45 sqq:, Mahabharata 12.15.34 and together with Matsya-purina in Vira- 
mitrodaya, Rajaniti-prakasa 286 sqq. : 

9. According to the Pali Rajaniti (89) punishing the bad, honouring the good, 
increasing property lawfully, being impartial and looking after the kingdom 
were the five things declared by the wise as characteristic of a king. 

3. E.g. Mn. T. 153-4, 122, 223; 9.256, 261, 298; Y. 1. 336 sqq., 329; Narada- 
smrti in Vivadaratnakara 293; Mahabharata 19.87. 11-19; KN. 12.25; 
Sukraniti. 1.751-2, 677; and particularly KA. book I ch. 11:12 and others. 
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spies; Indian kings were often advised to use them in internal and 
foreign affairs.i ' 

88. Although the king had to keep carefully his friendship with 
the neighbouring kings (LS. 27), he had to be watchful of his enc- 
mies and keep outposts on land and water at the four directions of 
the country and do not let others pass the landmarks (i.e. the front- 
iers) which devided his own territory from that of another king (LS. 
26); if necessary, the king had to strike and extinguish the source of 
danger for his kingdom (LS. 30) and destroy the enemy (LS. 36, 
38, 39) by a fierce attack; his blow should be as quick as thunder 
(LS. 30) and as strong as a lion’s leap (LS. 36); then the enemy 
would never appear again (LS. 30) and the people would reside 
in peace (LS. 30, 38), and he would live in glory and become 
famous (LS. 36). 


9. The Ministers 


84. The second of the seven anga-s described in LS. was the mini- 
ster. 


88. As Sakka, the king of deva-s, assigned duties to the four gods 
in order to take care of the four cardinal points of the world, so 
also the king should have four ministers to protect the four cardinal 
points of his country (LS. 45); they should be noble-minded, 
brave, skilful in solving difficult problems (LS. 45) and clever (LS. 
37);? they had to look after the people and protect them against 
poverty and oppression (LS. 45). Ministers were considered as one 
of the five strenzths of the king (LS. 40)? and had to be chosen by 
him from among trusted men who loved him (LS. 25); they had to 
discharge all their duties satisfactorily (LS. 25) andthe king had 
to love them, have complete confidence in them and not the 
slightest suspicion about them should ‘even cross his mind (LS. 25). 
86. The king had to discuss always all the matters of state with 


l. For use ofspies in foreign affairs see in particular KA. 1.11.20, 94 and Mn. 
9.298. 

2. According to the Pali Rajaniti (96-7) the ministers had to be nobly des- 
cended, pure, brave, leariied, amicable and well versed in nili; a good 
minister had to be learned, virtuous and brave, industrious, accustomed to 
be Victorious and Powerful, not covetous, have an amiable appearance and 
be perfect in his Organs. 

‘S. Cf. rara 94 above, 
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his ministers (LS. 26)! in secrecy (LS. 37).2 

87. 1. Other advisers of the king were wise men (LS. 34, 37), 
physicians (LS. 37) and astrologers (LS. 26) because good friends 
could show the right way when one (i.e. the king) was wrong 
(LS. 37). 

37. 2. Wise men had to be esteemed by the king and he should 
not remain apart from them; they were able to foresee the future 
and therefore the king had to listen to their advice and govern the 
country accordingly and carefully (LS. 34). He should remain in 
union with wise men, like the celestial flower mañjusaka and the 
Nandamu cave which were inseparable (LS. 34).2 

87. 8. Astrologers should be assembled by the king so as to enable 
him to enquire from them about the fortune and destiny of. the 
country (LS. 26). Knowing about the future of the country the king 
was considered to be able to govern it better. 


4. The Kingdom and its People 


38.1. The third of the anga-s described in LS. was the kingdom, 
i.e. the country (territory) and its people. Little space is devoted 
in LS. to this topic. LS. states only that the country should be pros- 
perous agriculturally and commercially (LS. 37); it had to be self- 
sufficient as far as food is concerned (LS. 37); rice, maize, beans 
and millet had to grow and the whole land had to be under culti- 
vation so as to avoid wasteland (LS. 37); the country hadto be 
also prosperous with trade (LS. 37). 

88. 2. With regard to the population, LS. supplies an important 
information : it mentions as citizens Brahmins and traders only 
(LS. 37) and states that the former should be fed and looked after 
(LS. 33). This information together with part 3 of the LS. entitled 
**Bral manas" depicts the early stage of the Burmese society and 
the importance of the Brahmins in the Burmese state at the time of 
the composition of LS. 


1. Holding consultations in all ved was one of the duties of the king cnume- 
ove (cf. para 27.2 above). . 

2. sales iS dies Y. 1.343; KA. 1.15. 3-4; पहल 2288 ag 
Matsya-purana 220.32-3; Visgudharmottara 200] Manasol ran 2१00७ 
cf L. Sternbach, Place and Time of the King’s Counsel. wit à int = 
according to the Dharmasastra-s, Arthasastra-s and nS ms h 
India Major, Congratulatory Volume tresented to J. Gonda, Leiden 5 PP- 


3 Mab) diate was believed to bloom in the precious, stone cave in Mount Meru 
Š Ci lied Nandamu; these two were considered to be inseparable,, 
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5. The Fortress : 
39. . The fourth of the añga-s described in LS. was the fortress or 


the capital. The fortress had to have a moat full of water, as deep 
and wide as the sea and in a good position; it had to be walled; a 
fenced pathway had to lead to the fort opened wide at the entrance 
and gradually narrowing for the purpose of entrapping the enemy; 
strong bastions had to be erected near the gate of the palace and 
placed one upon the other (?); there had to be also a large beam 
suspended horizontally against the wall of the fortress to crush the 
enemy; camps of guards possessing good ammunition had to be placed 
around the fortress which should be also supplied with banners (?), 
an instrument for the hurling of large stones! and other missiles, as _ 
well as other kinds of war material (LS. 30). This description of 
the fortress gives us more details about the building of a fortress 
(capital) than we usually find in Sanskrit sources.? 


6. The Treasury 


40. As far as the fifth element of the state, the treasury, is concern- 
ed, LS. deals only with taxation in the most general way. No in- 
formation is supplied in LS. as to the kind of taxes levied? and only 
some information is given regarding the taxation policy which is 
very similar to that found in the Mànava-dharmasüstra and the 
Mahabharata.‘ LS. states that taxes should be levied according to 
custom and should not be heavy (LS. 29);5 they should be so levied 
that the taxpayer’s ability to pay be not damaged. LS. and the 
Pali Dhammaniti stated that he who plucked a ripe fruit from a 
large tree bearing fruit experienced its sweetness and did not des- 
troy the fruit’s seed (LS. 41). The income gained from taxes had 
to be used for the sake of the country and the king was entitled 
to spend it (LS. 41). 


7. The Army ` 
41. With regard to the sixth aiga, the army, LS. explained that 


1, A catapult. 

2. See Mn, 7.70-6; about the building of a fortress according to KA. sec 
D. Schlingloff, Artha&istra Studien II in Wieser Zeitschrift Jur die Kunde Ost- 
adiens 11.44 and D. Schlingloff, Dic altindische Stadt, Abhandlungen der 
Wissenschaften und der Litteratur, Mainz, 1909. 

3. We only know from LS. that the tax amounted to one-tenth of the produce 
of the field (LS 23). Cf para 22 above. : 

4 Eg. Mn. 7.128-9; Mahabharata 12.71.20; 12,88.4; 19.88.19; 12.71.16: .Š 
«o 38; 1288, 2; 12.71, 17; 12.71, 19; 12.8.15; 19.8, 17; 12,8, Tore Seg 
6. Identically in the Pali Dhammaniti 273, , 
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there were four kinds of armed forces, viz. ele 
.Charioteers and infantry (LS. 35).2 Particular 
given to brave soldiers (LS. 37). In case of w 


should be given to the bravest of brave, i.e. toa veteran soldicr 
and the clephants, cavalry and infantry should be thrown into the 
battle; the army should then be arrayed in three ways: in the form 
of a lotus flower, in the form of a circle or in the form of the front 
part of a bullock-cart (LS. 35).? 


$. The Allies 


42. With regard to the last anga, allies or friends, the king, accor- 
ding to LS., had to keep his friendship carefully, in particular the 
friendship with other (neighbouring) countries (LS. 27). He had to 
give presents and express good wishes and salutations to the kings 
of other countries, send them royal messages and goodwill missions 
so that they would look at him as a friend (LS. 27). 


48. The above given description of the state as depicted in the 
second chapter of the Buddhist Lokasara3 shows clearly that the 
Burmese kingdom (the population of which, as well as the king’s 
advisers were Brahmins!) was in its general outline identical with 
a Hinduistic rájya as described in the Brahmanic dharma- and 
artha-$astra-s and differed only in some details from its Brahmanic 


l. According to the dharma- and artha-fastra-s the army was also composed of 
the same four clements. 

2. According to Mn. (7.187) the army could be arrayed in the form of a staff 
(dandavyitha), of a cart (Saka a), of a boar (vardha), of a makara, of a needle 
(sūci) or of a Garuda (similarly, though not identically KA. 10 2, 9). In KA. 
10.6,8 sqq. there are over 30 kinds of army formations; Sukraniti (4.7.265-6) 
gives the classical array of thearmy : makara, bird ($yena), needle (sūci), 
carriage (Sakafa), thunder (vajra) octogonal (saroatobhadra), wheel (cakra) 
and snake (vyäla). KN. (18,48-9) distinguishes the arrays of the army called: 
makara, $yena, sūci, Sakata, vajra and sarvatobhadra; similarly Agni-purana 
(242.7) but calls the “needle” saci or varivaktra. The circle of LS. is probably 
identical with the cakra formation and the bullock-cart with the Sakaia 


formation. 
3. ‘Paras 6-42 above. ies 
4: Part IIT of the Lokasara. See also para 38 above. 
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- model; it further shows that whenever some Buddhist scriptures 
dealt specifically with rdjadharma-topics,’ they were sometimes 


inserted in the appropriate places in the rajadharma-chapter not 
changing, however, the general Brahmanic approach to the organi- 


sation of the state." 





eastern 


Vl SL es 





THE PAUSKARASAMHIT A ON LIBRARY SCIENCE 
R. K. PARTHASARATHI 


Amongst the various kinds of religio-philosophical works, the 
palm should undoubtedly be yielded to the Pancaratrasarihitz. The 
Brahmasütras composed by sage Badarayana have fully recognised 
the int insic worth ofthe works of this School and established their 
unassailable and unimpeachable authority. The Mahabharata also 
refers to them in most respectful terms. All the eminent teachers 
of Visistadvaita have successfully exploded the unfounded and 
unreasonable theory that they are non-Vedic in character and have 
proved to the hilt that their roots are deeply laid in the Vedas. 
Srimad Yàmunücàárya has discussed this question threadbare in his 
Agamapramanya and established the unquestioned authority of this 
Sastra. Srimad Ramanuja, the illustrious propounder of Visista- 
dvaita, has also upheld in his own inimitable way the supreme and 
sacred authority of the Pincardira with irrefutable, convincing and 
cogent arguments. $rimad Vedantadesika, that multi-faced genius 
of the Srivaisnavite order and the Ghantavatara of Lord Visnu, 
has examined this question in all its implications in his celebrated 
work, viz., Paiicaratraraksd with rare vigour and lucidity which 
are but the characteristics of his writings and has placed it beyond 
the pale of controversy. 

The Pauskarasamhila is one of thethree bright gems adorn- 
ing the diadem of the Pancaratra School of conduct followed very 
faithfully by all the ardent devotees of. Srimannarayana and is so 
named because it records the dialogue between Bhagavannirayana 
and Brahman, the lotus-born, bearing in great detail on subjects 
like the mode of temple-worship, the rituals connected therewith 
etc. It is interesting to note that the Supreme Being, viz., Sriman- 
narayana, is Himself the exalted author of this glorious work. 
Though only forty-three Adhyayas thereof have been printed, it is 
firmly and fondly believed that more chapters remain to be unear- 
thed by the indefatigable efforts ot “the research-scholars working 
on this subject. The present article is mainly concerned with the 
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establishment of a Library which has been dealt with in the forty- 
first Chapter under the appropriate caption of ज्ञानप्रतिष्ठानम्‌ meaning 
the ‘Installation of Knowledge’. It is apt to remark in this contex: 
that many a temple of this sacred land of ours, भारतवर्ष, has been the 
richest depository of manuscripts written on birch-bark, palmleaf, 
paper etc. 

The topic begins thus : : 

| WW ज्ञानप्रतिष्ठानमिदानीसवधारय | 
यत्कृत्वा जायते ज्ञानं विवेकसहितं हि aqn 

By the installation of knowledge is meant the establishment of 
a Library enshrining works meant to bestow Supreme Knowledge 
on the readers. This is defined in the following verses so that one 
can'attain discreet and discriminating knowledge. 

A Library worth its name should contain collections of works 
on a variety of topics which would confer on the readers not only 
Spiritual salvation but also practical wisdom. Hence does this 
Samhita insist on the collection of all good works purifying men 
and leading them to beatitude, like the four Vedas, their Angas or 
Ancillaries, the Pañcaratra texts, Law-books, Legends, works on 
Metaphysics, Politics and other subjects of consequence. "These 
works should be kept in closed, non-decaying caskets, filled with 
disinfectant leaves (neem-leaves and the like), secured from the 
river-sides and cities : 

नदीनागरकेः परो विविधान्वरांसंचयान्‌ । 
पुरयित्वा विनिक्षिप्य संपुटेष्वक्षयेषु च ॥ 

If पर्णः is substituted by वर्णे: 
be written in inks extracted fr 
and in cities. That the casket 


ofa temple) which is Strong, widely known, 
by kings and citizens, surrounded b 


behaved communities of people, easily 
owledge, built of rocky stone provid- 
, made of strong iron-doors and bolts, 
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सुस्थिरे सुप्रसिद्धे च नुपनागरसेविते । 

हिजोषितेभ्यः संकोण सत्समृहेन पालिते ॥ 

समीपे$इमसयं वेइम लोह्यन्त्रसमन्वितस्‌ i 

सकवाटार्गलोपेतं सुधाधवलितं शुभम्‌ ॥ 


It is very interesting to note as to how almost all the requisite 
conditions enjoined upon by the Library Scientists relating to the 
construction of Library-buildings, their equipments, their surround- 
ings, the attitude of the readers etc., have been anticipated by this 
ancient Samhita. The word gaa makes one think of the lifts 
operated in modern Libraries for moving books from one floor to 
another. 

Pictures or statues of the Goddess of Speech, वागोश्वरी, showing 
Her as seated ona lotus, decked with charming embellishments 
bearing the Conch, Disc, Mace and Lotus in Her hands, wearing a 
rosary of beads, holding sacred books, assuring protection and 
granting boons to Her devotees and also those of inspired Seers, 
like Vyasa, must be installed in the Library. 

The qualifications of the Librarian prescribed by the Sarnhità 
are such as would instil piety and purity in the minds of the readers. 
He must perform the न्यास, must be clean and dressed in pure white 
(शुब्लास्यरधरः शुचिः), offer worship to'the sacred works on a variety of 
Sciences collected from diverse sources, after having wrapped them 
with woven silk (नेत्रवस्त्रैस्वु वेष्टितान) and installed in the prescribed 
manner in the place equipped with mechanical devices made of 
iron and consecrated with प्रणव, He should utter the twelve-lettered 
holy Mantra (द्ादशाक्षरमन्त्र) and pray thus : 


विशुद्धज्ञानदेहाय विष्णवे परमात्मने। 
सुभ्रतिष्ठितमक्षय्यं तिष्ठ शास्त्रात्मनेह वे ॥ 
झज्ञानामुपकारार्थं प्रबोधजननाय Wd 
मुक्त्वा त्वामेवमक्षय्यं क्षयवन्तोऽमरादयः ॥ 


‘ord Visnu, possessed of a body of pure knowledge, who is 
the Supreme Soul is requested to abide here (in the Library) 
permanently, so as to help the ignorant gain real knowledge. 
Because the divine beings failed to worship Him—the Eternal, in 
this manner, they met with disaster. 

The Samhita lays down that Lord Visnu who is the very 
embodiment of the Vedas and the Upanigads, should be worshipped 
at this विद्यापीठ (Library) adorned with works which lead to the atta- 
inment of Godhead. Further, this auspicious seat of knowledge 
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must be scrupulously worshipped daily with the performance of 
प्रदक्षिण, the burning of incense and the like. 

It is simply remarkable that this Samhita speaks of the circu- 
lation of works, corresponding to the Circulation-Libraries of the 
modern conception. It says that for the circulation of works 
enshrined in the Library, a band of devoted men who are in quest 
of higher knowledge must be enrolled as members : 


संचारदानेर्ञथनां च संचयं तत्र dudq । 


Look at this sensible stipulation too! “Orders should be 
issued for the full development of the Library." 


शासनावनिबन्धां च तस्य त्त सुपुष्कलास्‌ । 
कृत्वा तच्छासनं दद्याद्‌ ज्ञानकोशानुपालने ॥ 


The necessity for and the importance of this injunction may 
be fully realised in the context of very many modern libraries 
languishing for want of official support, lack of funds, etc. 

After saying that Brahmacárins should be taught at this sacred 
Institution, the Samhita observes that this will dispel the mental 
darkness of these blinded by ignorance and establish real knowle- 
dge. In conclusion, it prays to Lord Vignu: that He be delighted 
over this commendable result viz., the spreading of real knowledge 
through the Library. j 


एतस्माइत्यितेनेव फलेन महता हरि: । 
प्रीतिमायातु परमां फलं से नोपयुज्यते ॥ 

It may not be out of place in this article dealing with the 
establishment of a Library containing manuscripts, to quote the 
following verse in conclusion. 

संभूष्यं सदपत्यवत्परकराद्रक्ष्यं . च . सुक्षेत्रव- 
watted व्ररििताङ्कवत्प्रतिदिनं tet च सन्मित्रवत्‌ । 
wed , चध्यवदशलथं हढगुराः स्मयं . हरेर्नामव- 
aa सीदति पुस्तकं खलु कदाप्येतद्गुरूरां वचः ॥ 

“Tt is to be decked like one’s good child, to be protected like 
one’s virtuous wife, to be ‘treated like an injured limb of one’s 
body, to be looked up every day like one’s good friend, to be tied 
up like a prisoner with strong threads and to be ever ‘remembered 
like the name of Hari; if one does all this, one’s manuscript: will , 
never come to grief." 
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SANSKRIT CULTUREIN ANCIENT TURKISH 
LOKESH CHANDRA 


It is not usual to associate Turkish with Sanskrit studies. But 
it is high time that the riches of Sanskritic cultureamong the Uigur 
Turks be explored by Sanskritists. The archives of German, French 
British, Chinese and Japanese museums and libraries treasure 
thousands of Ancient Turkish fragments, still awaiting patient 
research in the fascinating domains of intercultural symbiosis. 

The Turkish-speaking peoples are the largest Altaic demogra- 
phic group with the widest geographic expanse in the countries of 
Europe and Asia. The Ancient Turkish texts are mostly adaptations 
and translations from Sanskrit, besides official documents. Most 
of them are written in the Uigur script derived from the Sogdian. 
An Old Turkish script is the Runic, used in inscriptions on stele 
found in East Siberia, in the Valley of the Orkhon River in the 
Mongolian People's Republic, dating from the 8th century. 

For Sanskrit studies, it is most interesting that the Ancient 
Turks employed the Indian Brahmi script for writing their language. 
Diacritical marks were added to the Brahmi letters to represent 
sounds peculiar to Turkish. These Brahmi Turkish texts date from 
the Sth-9th centuries A.D. Though the Brahmi texts are few and 
fragmentary, this precious little is of outstanding importance. The 
other two scripts (Runic and Uigur) do not clearly distinguish the 
vowels and thus raise insoluble problems. The Brahmi script did 
differentiate the vowels and herein we have a precise picture of 
Ancient Turkish vocalisation. (See A. von Gabain, Alt-Turkisches 
Schrifttum, Berlin 1950, pp. 17-19). It isa unique phenomenon for 
Turkish linguistics, for we can see how the ancient Turks spoke 
their language. 

In the Berlin collection thereare over a 100 Turkish fragments 
in the Brahmi script. Most of them are bilingual, where Sanskrit 
words are followed by Turkish equivalents. "These word-to-word 
translations must have been first drafts, before the translations 
were finalised in the proper syntactic sequence and in due literary 
style. The external appearance of some of the Ancient "Turkish 


manuscripts is also identical with that of Sanskrit manuscripts; 
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that is, they are in fothi format, the folios running from 45 to 25 
cm. in length. 

Sanskrit words found their way into Ancient Turkish, e.g, 
Vishnu for Visnu fast, batir for patra पात्र, chadik for jataka जातक, orxar 
for vihara विहार, Irjhi for rsi ऋषि, 

In the 9th century the Uigur Turks founded their empire with 
its metropolis at Turfan. There they assimilated the local Tokha- 
rians as well as their Buddhist literature, religion and art. The 
Uigur empire continued to flourish till the 11th century and during 
these cenuries an Uigur literature arose wherein the Sanskritic 
tradition was fully assimilated. It constitutes the most ancient 
literature of the Turkish people and their earliest classical heritage. 

Among the sand-buried literary remains in Ancient Turkish, 
the most numerous fragments are of the Suvarnaprabhasa-s ütra, 
besides those of other sütras like the Saddharma-pundarika, Maitreya- 
sutra, Amitayus-sitra, Rajavavddaka-sitra, or the tantric text of fiti- 
han-sudur. The Maitreyasamiti-nataka was translated into Uigur by 
Prajfiaraksita. 

Uigur Turkish has preserved abundant remains of a rich 
avadana literature, for instance, those of Haricandra, Kaficanasara 
Mahendrasena, Priyarhkara, Saddanta, Atavaka. Kalmasapada 
and Sutasoma, Dantipdla, Kalyanarnkara and Paparhkara, and 
even a Dasa-karma-patha-avadana-mala. The Jatakas are represented 
by the Sasa-Fataka. The text entitled Tishastvustik is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit Disa-svastika, which recounts the tale of Trapusa 
and Bhallika. 

Among philosophical texts may be cited the Yogacarabhumi- 
$asira, Abhidharmako§a, and a letter of Nagarjuna (now in the 
National Library at Peking). Fragments of Agamas may be seen at 
Stockholm in the Sven Hedin Collection. the Kshanti gilyulug nom 
or the Pratimoksa fragments speak of the dynamics of the monastic 
life in the Uigur Empire. 

Mahamayuri-sttra and the dialogue between Sarasvati and 
Samantabhadra may also be mentioned. Tantric literature also 
flourished among the Uigurs e.g. Sarva-durgati-parisodhana-Usnisavi- 
Jjaya-dharant, Sitatapatra-dharani or the Samvara-tantra translated by 
Punyasri. The didactic Udanavarga has been preserved in Ancient 
Turkish written in the Brahmi script. 

Medical texts, like the Siddhasara of Ravigupta were in vogue 
among the Uigur Turks, as is evidenced by its fragments in Ancient 
Turk ish. 
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KHANTI: KANTI: KSANTI 
P. V. BAPAT 


(i) The Pali word khantiis used in two different senses : 
(A) liking, mental inclination, disposition, view or sight, (B) for- 
bearance, patience, endurance, capacity to bear etc. 

The first interpretation we find in the following :— 


(A) (i) Poranam ndbhinandeyya, nave khantim na kubbaye (Sn. 912). 
One should neither exult in old things, nor should one have a spe- 
cialliking for things that are new. 

(ii) Ditthe sute khantim akubbamano (Sn. 897) : One who has no 
liking for what is seen or heard. 

(iii) So (dhammo) taya dujjano añña-ditthikena, añña-khantikena, 
añña-rucikena (M. i. 487) : this dhamma is difficult to be known by 
you, who hold a different view, whose inclinationis elsewhere and 
whose liking is different. 

(iv) There is also (a) an active and (b) impersonal use of the 
root khama in the sense of **being prone to, inclined to, liable to, 
susceptible to, tend to, acceptable to, subject to, fit for; or liking, 
approving, permitting etc.” as in the following :—  . 

(a) Dhamma nijjhanath khamanti (M. i. 480): The dhammas 
become prone to, conformable to, fit for, being reflected upon. This 
expression has led to the compound, Dhamma-nijjhanakkhanti, Dharma- 
nidhyàna-ksünti, which later in the Abhidharma literature of the 
Sarvastivadins and the philosophical literature of the Mahayanists 
assumed greater importance. Itis mentioned as one of the three 
kinds of ksanti, which has the nature of knowledge, jana (Sutra. 
XVI. 21-22). 

(b) Sabbath me na khamati (M. i. 499), the last word being ex- 
plained in the Commentary as ruccati. : All this I do not like. 

Khmati Sanghassa tasma tught (Vin. iv. 219).: The Sangha 
approves it and so is silent. 

Yatha te khameyya tatha nam vyakareyyasi (M. i. 481) : You can 
explain it as you like. The Chinese translation also says : you can 
answer as you like (lit. as your mind pleases : ju sui yi ta (Plate, 1). 
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Tai ca pana amhakath ruccati ceva khamati ca : tena mha attamaná 
(M. ii. 176). It is liked by us and is acceptable to us and so we are 
pleased. 


(B) The other sense of forbearance, patience, endurance is 
seen in the following :— 


(a) (i) Khanti paramai tapo titikkha (Dhp. 184): Forbearance 
is the highest penance. 


(ii) Khantyd bhiyyo’dha vijjati ? (S. i. 215): Is there any- 
thing higher than forbearance or patience ? This 
corresponds to parapakara-marsana Ksanti : forbearance 
for the harm that is done to oneself by others. 

(Sütra. XVI. 21-22). 


(b) Khamo hoti sitassa unhassa (M. i. 10): He endures cold, 
heat. This corresponds to adhivasana-ksünti, ksanti of endurance. 
(Satra. XVI. 21-22). 


(2) So in Pali we find that the sense of the word khanti is to 
be determined only according to the context. In Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, however, on account of emphasis laid on the Perfection of 
Forbearance, there appears to have arisen some confusion between 
the two senses. Even where the sense of “liking”, “view” **incli- 
nation” appears to be more natural and reasonable, the interpre- 
tation of forbearance or patience is attributed by several scholars. 
But there are some *'left-outs" even in Buddhist Sanskrit where 
the Pali word khanti is not rendered by ksénti but by kanti, liking. 
There is also a passage in an Abhidharmic text where the word 
ruci, liking, is substituted for ksanti, suggesting that the word does 
not mean forbearance but liking. 


In Bodhisativa-bhimi (p. 33 Dutt's edition) there is a verse in 
the last quarter of which we read : 


drste Srute kantim a-samprakurvan : having no liking for what is. 
seen or heard. This exactly corresponds to ditthe sute hhantim a- 
kubbamano (Sn. 897). This meaning is further confirmed by the 
Chinese translation of this very verse, in which we find the expres- 
sion pu ai (Plate, 2), which means ‘not loving.’ The use of ksanti in 
the sense of forbearance would be altogether repugnant in this con- 
text. Here kanti is used as an equivalent of Pali khanti. The use of 
aspirated kha, tha, pha, bha in Pali-Prakrit for un-aspirated ka, ta, 
fa; ba respectively in Sanskrit is not unknown. See for example :— 
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Sanskrit Pali-Prakrit Sanskrit Pali-Prakrit 
Kubja (hunch- : 

|... backed) Khujja Kila (nail) khila 
karpara (potsherd) khappara . kasita (coughing) khasia 
Pusya (Name ofa Phussa bisa (fibrous stalk hisa 

constellation) of a lotus) 

funaka (a dog) sunakha parusa (harsh) pharusa 


(3) The mechanical use of ksdnti (instead of kanti) is found in 
the compound word Dharma-nidhyana-ksünti for Pali Dhamma-nijjhana- 
khanti, liking for contemplating upon the dhammas. The following 
passages in Pali are.helpful to determine the correct sense of the 
latter :— : E 

(i) A passage in the Alagaddupama-sutta (M. i. 133; no. 22) 
explains the word Dhamma as the ninefold literature: Sutta, Geyya, 
Veyyakarana, Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhutadhamma 
and Vedalla. There are people who learn the text (by heart), but 
they do not think over the meaning of the text. As they do not 
understand the meaning of the texts, these texts do not tend to be 
closely studied (na nijjhanarm khamanti) by them and the different 
topics are not easily spotted out. These people learn the texts 
merely for the advantage of finding fault with others and getting 
through a debate. 

(ii) On the contrary, says Ritagiri-sutta (M. i. 480: No. 70), 
it becomes possible to reach the state of perfect knowledge, the 
realisation of the highest truth by successive steps. A man with 
faith approaches his master, waits upon him, is attentive, listens to 
the Dhamma he teaches, bears that in his mind, thinks over its 
meaning (attham up-parikkhati) and then the dhammas tend to be 
closely studied by him (dhamma nijjhanatk khamanti). Aftert this is 
created in him an intense liking (chanda) followed by an enthusias- 
tic zeal involving weighing and diligence which culminate into his 
bodily realisation of the highest truth. 

(iii) This position of nijjhüna-khanti is further supported by an- 
other passage from A. iii. 437, where we are told that khanti (which 
is here qualified by the word anulomikà, conformable) follows the 
understanding of the meaning. 4 

(iv) Canki-sutta (M. ii. 179; No..95) is further supporting : 
Dhamma-nijj hana-khanti is very helpful to Chanda. Ifthereis notthe <« 
former, the chanda would not spring up. So also reflecting upon 
the meaning is very helpful to Dhamma-nijjhanakhanti. If the former, ` 
would not exist, the latter would not spring up. Thera-gatha 1029 
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(1033 of Nagari edition) says: Khantya chandikato hoti: it is by 
means of khanti that chanda is produced. 
This will make it clear that the stage of khanti is between 
understanding the meaning and excessive liking. "Therefore it must 
mean liking, proneness, kindly disposition (attamanatd cittassa, the 
pleasure of the mind). This last meaning of khanti is found in 
Dhamma- sangani ( § 1341). 
Now let us see if this very sense would not be more reason- 
able and more natural for ksanti when it is not used as one of the 
Perfections, Paramitas. 
(4) The word ksanti is found to be used in several Buddhist 
Sanskrit books like Bodhisattvabhumi, Kaiyapa-parivarta, Mahayana- 
sitralankara, Candrakirti's commentary on Nagarjuna’s Mila-madh- 
yama-karika, and Abhidharmika-works of the Sarvastivadi school 
like Abhidharma-kofa, its Bhasya and Vyakhya on the same by Yaso- 
mitra, Abhidharmamria of Ghogaka, Abhidharma-dipa, Asanga’s 
Abhidharma-samuccaya etc. Where K:anti is used as one of the Pira- 
mitas, Perfections, (the perfection of Ksanti), there is no doubt about 
the correctness of its rendering as Patience, Fobearance, endurance. 
But when the word is used as one of the earlier stages, a stage 
prior to the ultimate realisation of Fruit, or the Fruit of the Path, 
then the translation of ksanti as forbearance, patience, endurance 
is un-warranted, is indefensible. ; 
There are various kinds of ksanti : the ksanti of dharma-nidhyana 
contemplating upon dharmas, of duAkhüdhivdsana enduring suffer- 
ing, of pardpakara-marsana forbearing harm done to oneself by others, 
ghoganuga following listening to the teaching of Truth, anulomiki 
conformable to Truth and ksanti of anutpattika-dharma, that is ksanti 
that dharmas do not originate etc. 
Sutralankdra (XVI. 21-22) has a comment upon the first three 
of these :—the first is distinguished from the other two. Dharma- 
mdhyana is of the nature of knowledge (ñana); 
the nature of the suffering; and the third of 
harm donc to oneself by others. 
This word is translated by various scholars in va 
Patience (Pussin, who depended more upon the Chinese transla- 
. tions which were his sources), resignation (Maxmiiller), forbearance 
` (Alex Wayman), receptivity (Edgerton), agreement (Jayatilake), 

acceptance or submission (Suzuki), forbearance or Capacity (Ven- 
kat Ramanan). All these translations are based upon the common 
mterpretation of the Sanskrit root ksam, to bear, endure, suffer., 


the second is of 
the natureof forbearing 


rious ways: 
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which corresponds to Pali khama. But the Pali root khama has also 
the meaning of liking (rocana). In Buddhist Sanskrit books, as we 
shall see later, ksamate is also explained as rocate. We have a cliché: 
kganti rucir matih preksa drstik, which means ksanti is liking, opinion, 
observation, view. These will be special interpretations in addition 
to the usual interpretation of bearing, enduring, suffering etc. 

(5) We will refer to an important representative passage 
which will throw light on the position of ksdnti in the process of 
understanding truth, or attaining the Noble Path. According to the 
theory concerning Noble Truths, all kinds of jranas (knowledge) 
are preceded by a stage called jrana-ksanti. It is not jñana in its own 
nature, though it lies within its sphere (parivara). It does the 
function of investigation (parimargana or santirana). Abhidharmakosa 
VI. 25-27 says :— : 

Duhkhe Dharma-jitana-ksanti, dharma-jianam, 


Samudaye 39 ११ 99 3 39 
Nirodhe 35 x » 99 93 
Marge 99 99 १9 99 » 
Duhkhe anvaya-jitana-ksdnti, anvaya-jitanam 
Samudaye > ११ » 9? » 
Nirodhe 99 35 99 » 99 
Marge 99 ११ 9 35 99 


From the table given above it is clear that (4117 represents a 
stage prior to jana. 

The word Dharma in dharma-nidhyaua or dharma-jitana has 
changed its meaning from the original meaning of **Buddhist liter- 
ture" as given inthe Alagaddiipamasutta referred to above. This 
change in meaning has taken place in the later Pali literature like 
Patisambhida (ii. 236-242) or Vibhanga (324-25), where we find the 
use of a word like sankhdras, entities, or things. So dharma-nidhyana 
or dharma-jnana came to mean “‘considering all things or entities as 
impermanent, painful or substance-less (anitya, duhkha, anatma)". In 
the above table, we see that ksanti precedes jnina, knowledge of thé 
four truths : suffering, origin of suffering, cessation of suffering 
and the Path leading to the cessation of suffering. So itis a preli- 
minary stage, a stage of proneness to, inclination towards know- 
ledge. This stage prepares the mind for the acceptance `of each of 
the Truths. The stages of ksanti are mere drstayh, na/janam. It is 
only sammukhibhava, coming face to face. So the translation of for- 
bearance, endurance, patience of ksanti in this stage is not correct. 
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Sitralankara (XIV. 26) describes it as dloka, which it explains : 
aloka iti dharma-nidhyanaksanter etad abhivacanam. Aloka is given in 
Amarakosa (couplet 2346) as an equivalent of darsana, a glimpse, a 
casual view. This will lead to dharma-jfizna as Ya$omitra explains 
dharma-jhanarlhath ksantih (VI. 25; p. 541 of Wog. edition) Incidently 
it may be remarked that Rahul Sankrtyayana is wrong when he 
explains : dharma-jitanena jayamana ksantih (VI. 25). 

(6) Ksama, ksamana, ksanti seem to be used in the sense of 
liking (ruci). 

Yagomitra in his comment on Abhi. Bhasya (VI. 18-20; p. 533) 
says 1— * Usmagatavaslhaydr mrdu saiya ksamate rocate...... tadananta- 
ram idinim adhimatra-satya-ksamanat ksantir utpadyate : In the stage 
of *warming up", there is liking for the lower stage of Truth...... 
Later when there is liking for the intense stage-of Truth, ksanti 
arises. Corresponding to the cliché mentioned above from Abhi- 
dharma-samuccaya, we have another source of Dasabhumisoara (Jap. 
ed. p. 38) which repeats the same. 

Yagomitra in another place (VII. 1; pp. 611-12) says: Ksama- 
narupena ca ksantayah utpadyante, na niscaya-rupena : The different 
kinds of ksanti spring up merely by way of tendency or inclination, 
not by way of certainty. 

But there is an un-challengable evidence supplied by Abhidhar- 
ma-dipa, which actually uses the word ruci for ksanti of Abhidharma- 
kosa (VI. 25). Here is the stanza .— 


Dharma-jitana-rucir duhkhe nirmala dharma-daríanam] 
tatas tairaivavadhrtir dharmajtanam anantaram|| 
(VI. 423; p. 331) 


This dharma-jüana-ruri is used exactly for dharma-jnana-ksanti of 
Abhk. This is explained as dharmamatra-tksana-drstih, merely a glance 
of duhkha, which is followed by certain knowledge of suffering. 
(duhkhe dharma-jRanam niscayatmakam). So Ksanti is only an adaptive 
Stage, not adoptive. i 

(7) This meaning of ksanti as proneness to, inclination or 
tendency towards, liking for, is also attested by Chinese translations 
of carly Buddhist Sanskrit texts. Kafyapaparivaria, an old Buddhist 
Sanskrit text, has four Chinese translations from 2nd to 10th. Cen- 
turies A.D. Where the text uses ksanti as one of the Paramitas, 
Perfections, the translation is given as jen-ju (Plate, 3) (pP- 53-55). 


; But elsewhere the translation is different. 
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Nairatmyait casya (Bodhisattvasya) ksamate, ‘arvasattvesu mahaka- 
runa-nirvanagatascasy ašayah (p. 35). 

Nairatmyaksantya samata-pratisthito (verse p. 35). 

In both these places, forbearance or patience is impossible. 
Let us see how these passages are translated into Chinese. 

First, Nairdtmyan casya k:amate— 

Han (2nd cen. A.D.)—hsin nien wan wu chieh fei wo so (Plate, 
4): Thinks in his mind that all the 10 thousand things (in the 
world) have no atma in them. 

Djin (3rd-6th cen. A.D.)—chieh wu wu wo (Plate, 3) : Under- 
stands that there is no atma. 

Chin (3rd-6th cen. A.D.)—chih i ch'ie fa wu yu wu wo (Plate, 6): 
Knows all the dharmas as having no àtma. 

Sung (10th cen. A.D.)—ju wu wo wu yuan men (Plate, 7): Enters 
the gate of anatma and apranihita. 

Nairatmya-ksanti— 

Sung (10th Cent. A.D.)—wu wo wu yitan men (Plate, 8) : The 
gate of anatma and a-pranihita. 

Here it may be noted that the usual translation of ksanti in 
Abhk. by jén (Plate, 9) by later Chinese translators is not found. So it 
is clear that these Chinese translators did not understand ksanti as 
patience, or endurance. Later Chinese translators like Yuan Chwang 
and Tibetan translators were misled by the ordinary interpretation 
of ksanti as forbearance, endurance. They were not very careful 
to distinguish between the two interpretations pointed out above. 
They used the Chinese word jen (Plate, 9) and Tibetan translators 
used bzod pa (Plate, 10) everywhere without making any distinction. 
Dr. Venkat Ramanan who wrote his book Nagarjuna’s Philosophy 
(1966) has mainly as his basis Chinese texts and commentaries and 
so he mostly understands this word as forbearance, endurance. 
Sometimes he interpretes it as Capacity or ability (pp. 369, 389). 

(8) Gaudapada also in his Mandukya-karika (iv. 92) uses the 
word ksanti, which also is mis-interpreted by some scholars. The 
stanza runs thus :— 

Adibuddhah prakftyaiva sarve dharmah su-niscitah 
S yasyaivam bhavati ksantih so amrtatvdya kalpate (iv. 92). The last 
pcd BA E zum as “one who has self-sufficiency 
sufficiency described in T Seco FUND MEM: E i 
last line is merely to be WUE e ps ER anan ता 

erstood inits Buddhist sense of ruci, 


liking, or disposition, or inclination. »Ehis;would.be.quite befitting 
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as we know Gaudapada was immensely influenced by Buddhism 
and he used several Buddhist technical terms like dharma, tayin, 
vaisaradya, samvrti, aldta etc. in the karikas 

(9) Following Pali, in Buddhist Sanskrit also we have the 
following expressions : 

Yathd te ksamate (Divy. 70. 18); As you think best, as you please, 
as you like. 

Sarvam me bho Gotama na ksamate (Av. ii. 187.10): All this, 
O Gotama, I do not like; I cannot stand all this. 

Yesam ayusmantanam ksamante te tusniin.........na ksamante bhasan- 
tam : those of friends who like this may remain silent......those 
who do not like may speak (Gil. Mss. III. ii. 158). 

Ksantam anujftatam sanghena (Gil. Mss. III. ii. 158) : it is liked, 

(approved), by the Sangha, the Order of the Buddhist monks 
or nuns. 

The interpretations given above are not very peculiar to Bud- 
dhist texts. Some of the interpretations are found in non-Buddhist 
Sanskrit also. Do we not see an echo of the same in the following 
non-Buddhist text ? Uttara-Rama-Carita I. 14 


Tam no yad uktam asivam Whatever nasty things we have 
. nahi tat ksamam te `.. said-do not befittingly apply to 
; : you. 


Ksama, befitting, conformable— 
this sense we have already noted 
above. 
(10) Thus ksanti in Dharma-nidhyana-ksanti or Dharma-jitana- 
nti is not forbearance, patience or endurance as is supposed by 
द scholars, but it is proneness, conformability, disposition, 


king for the knowledge of dharmas, 

€ knowledge of succeeding truths. - 
with Buddhist terms is not. 

kāntaih Silaih samanvagato 


dear to 


२2 STEN 

















. are not—of the Pacific ocean. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 


MULAVARMAN, KING OF BORNEO 
BAHADUR CHAND CHHABRA 


Sanskrit is great. India owes her greatness to Sanskrit 
alone. If India is counted as a sub-continent today that is due to 
Sanskrit. And it has its history behind it, with which an average. 
Indian is not at all familiar. English in the recent past has served 
India very well indeed inasmuch as it has united the peoples of 
different regions and states, having different languages, different 
customs, different food habits, different traditions, different dresses 
and even different complexions, all into one Indian Nation. English 
served as a unifying factor for more or less two hundred years 
and, to some extent, is doing it even today. But Sanskrit has done 
exactly the same for more than two thousand years, from the dawn 
of history, so to say. Its role asa unifying factor par excellence is 
not so apparent because it has become part and parcel of Indian 
lifeand culture down to the man on the street. A man from the 
extreme south, say from Kanyakumari, considers the one from the 
extreme north, say from Kailasa in the Himalayas, as his brother, 
both paying homage to Uma and Mahesvara inthe same fashion, 
the backbone of which is Sanskrit. In the same way, a person from 
the extreme east, say from Puri, considers the one from theextreme 
west, say from Dvaraka, as his brother, both worshipping Visgu 
in some form or other, the common medium being Sanskrit again. 
We need not expatiate on this basic unity which is so obvious. What 
stands much more to the credit of Sanskrit, in considering the great- 
ness of India through the greatness of Sanskrit, is thatit carried 
her culture—and when we talk of culture, we imply àll aspects of 
life such as religion, philosophy, commerce, politics, customs,tradi- 
tions and what not, extending to lands and islands far beyond her 
bounds and shores. This.cultural expansion of India again has, 
been taken for granted, generally speaking. Very few realize what 
a vital role Sanskrit has played in the tremendous process of disse- 
mination of culture, spread over centuries andextending to the far- 
flung regions of the globe, crossing mountains and oceans. Scholars 
are busy discovering vestiges of Indian culture in yet unsuspected 
corners of the earth, especially in the islands—and how many there 
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here, that the Lalit Institute of Pacific Archaeology at Ootacamund 
the respected Queen of Hill stations in Tamil Nadu, in South 
India, is one such research centre 
We may here cite just one small example—a mere sample— 

of the nature and extent of the expansion of India’s culture, thanks 
to Sanskrit. This is a four-line Sanskrit inscription, beautifully 
engraved on a stone pillar, called yupa in the inscription itself, 
coming from Kutei in the eastern part of Borneo, the biggest of a 
group of some four thousand islands that constitute what. we today 
call Indonesia, Sumatra, Java and Bali, the next biggest in that 
order and more well known island of that tiny world—tiny on the 
maps. The interior and the greater part of Borneo is even today 
inhabited by so-called wild tribes and 'primitive people. The ins- 
cription cited here, judging from its Pallava-Grantha script belongs 
to about the fourth century A.C. (After Christ) and records the 
fact that king Mülavárman had‘ given away in pious: devotion a 
mountain of sesame seeds along with a large number of earthen 
lamps and'that he caused the stone-pillar to be erected with the 
inscription recording the said mahàdana, the Great Gift. The four 
lines of the inscription constitute but one stanza in the Anustubh 
metre, each quarter of the verse occupying one line. Thisis how 
the inscription reads : 

sri-Milavarmmana raja 

yad-dattam=tila-parvvatam 

sa-dipa-malaya sarddharh 

yüpo-yam likhitas —tayoh 

Never mind the slips, the redundant addition of sa in. the 

beginning of the third line and the usage of parvvata in the neuter 
gender instead of in the masculine gender, which rather emphasise 
. the popularity of Sanskrit in those remote parts in that remote 
~ ‘past. 
: What about king Milavarman? Yes, he was.a Hindu or a 
Hinduised ruler.of that region, a patron of learned Brahmanas 
(from India), a devotee of Lord Siva, and.a generous donor. He 
gave away more Great Gifts, according to Pauranika tradition of 
Eighteen Mahadanas, as recorded in half a dozen similar more stone- 
pillar inscriptions of his, now kept in: the State: Museum at Dja- 
karta in West Java, the Capital of Indonesia. For-all these and 
other relevant details, the reader is referred: to the Expansion: of 
- Indo-Aryan Culture, 1965 edition, published by Messrs Munshiram 
Manoharlal, Oriental Book-sellers and Publishers, Delhi. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
I 


* The Rgv.—Samhita—Palimpsest”—A | EsTELLER S. J. 


The author regrets that circumstances beyond his control 
made it impossible for him to correct the proofs and thus to elimi- 

some misprints and to incorporate some minor improvements 
that would clarify a few controversial points. And first, for the 
more important corrections (a line-number with—means : “from 
below," while page--line are given as, ` 45(—13); and the correc- 
tions are separated by a slanting dash ( / ) for clarity) : 
45(—13) : for **avasai" / 48(20) SK : / 48(21) : cítrám(!)/ 48(—7) : 
haplologies are in/ 50(13):!c) /51(—2): madai- / 53(—18): 
rathaya/ 58(—17) : I.1./ 53(—2) : mahatsu/ 54(2) : vajaisu/ 54(4) : 
atha/ 54(7) : avisah/ 54(9): in lld/ 54(—5): 10a) gavya--/ 55(— 
15): +16,/ 55(—5): viraj of/ 56(2) : obtuse/ 56(19) : madai(su) 
gaya/ 57(18): swayudhah/ 59(21): arém-isai/ 59 (—11): (paceļ 
60(11) : loc.). The SK/ 62(3): 18-20/ 62(8) : sumnam (!)1/ 62(—10): 
**greatly''/ 64(11) : indra/ 64(22) : “modern” ks/ 64(—15) : susani- 
tab/ 64(—10): 2b)+/ 65(—16): for c--24/ 66(6) (=‘‘/sahasra/ 
- 66(12) : =asvanam/ 66(14) : b) ustránam(:)/. 66(—9) : “ayuta” in| 
66(—5) : SK/ 66(—3) : Sravasah/ 67(7) : $ra/ 67(12) : sadyas/67(13) : 
agvaibhih/ 67(23) : mai imam/ 67(—6) : raja(h)/ 68(—10) : 18+/ 
69(16) : homogeneous/ 69(—18, —10) sat—a/ 70(14) : + x | 72(—1) : 
dross of/ 73(19) :-8/ 73(—21) : ((!a)/ 73(—20) : (*for revised] 73(— 
2) : *8/ 13(—1): uta/ 75(6): da$a/ 75(16) : yahi/ 75(—19) : amanda- 
da/ 76(—4) : (cf. 21] 75 (—2) : $at-a/ 76(5) : (c£./ 76(—1) : mis- 
sion.—/ 
If we now come to the clarifications and modifications of 
particular points in the above article, we have the following remarks 
to make : 

In 4b : the pada entrance is faulty, whether as “yam maru- 
tah?” or (as emendatcd) “yam varunab"—hence it must have been 
originally (because of ‘‘sunithah”’ in 4a !) : *sajausasah yam aryama 
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—mitrah nayanti (0 vārunah” (cf. X, 126, lcd !)—and consequently 
we should read VIII, 25, I3c: **mitrah paantivarunah yat aryama” 
(without the SK's first **yat? l), and in X, 126,1 : “na tam amhah 
na diiritam-daivasah asta martiyam (!)—sajaugasah yam aryamz- 
mitrah faanti (|) vêrunah” (vs the SK's **nayanti, ati dvisah??_ 
borrowed from VIII, 19, 34ab+X, 187, ld-5d, q.v.)| which 
the SK perversely tries to change—together with 2d-7d, in 
pseudo-imitation of X, 187, 16-86 l—into a final jagati with his 
doctoring. And note that in our VIII, 46, 4c the SK gets Ais 
“‘adruhah” from the many such pada—end parallels : I, 19, 3b; 
VIII, 27, 9a, and especially IX, 102, 5ab+VIII, 19, 34ab--27, 
loa-Fc(q.v.).— The above comparison shows that the SK has 
swapped **nayanti vs. paanti” in the two (originally nearly identical) 
texts: VIII, 40, 4c--X, 126, Icd. In 2099 : “sanitëram' stands 
as emendated; but ‘‘citram’? (in b), though plausible enough 
(cf. above), is not necessary—hence we should keep the transmitted 
“citra” on sound text-critical principles, all the more since it more 
fully explains the SK’s ‘‘sanitar” in such a vocative-riddled con- 
text.—In 2iab : the text should be almost as transmitted without 
the above emendation of **zdadai" : **à (!) sa aitu yah Ivat & (१)-- 
adaivah purtam adadai", with an echo-repetition **a-dadai" at the 
symmetrical end of each hemistich. The plausible reasons advan- 
ced above for'an emendation (as against an odd pleonastic repe- 
tition of 5६१) are persuasive, but the emendation proposed above 
is very doubtful. Better would be : ‘ sa aitu yah iva—tat (!)— 
adaivah pürtam adadai”, with a kavi's haplology (“iva tat”) and 
the meaning (for **tàt^) : **so long, so far, upto now", corresponding 
to “yat” (cf. Grassm. and Geldner+Oldenb., ad loc.). The hap- 
lologies in 26c, 27b, 32c 80:0७ confirm that. And the SK would 
miscorrect his “‘ivat adadaivah’’, as seeing no sense in “št” or 
misanalysing it as an erroneous “a-+dadaivah”, under the influence 
of the double ‘a? in a+b.—In 27: the text is likely to be: “yah 
mai imam cit utmana—ctíram amandadavanai—aratvay—aksai 
nahusai (!) sukrtvanai—sukrttaraya(!) sukratuh.” There is a strong 
likelihood that the presence of the two datives ‘nahusai-sukrtta- 
raya means that all the words in 27c are original datives and mean 
only one person (the poet! )—changed into locatives because the SK 
could not metrically accommodate Ais *aksiya"; but this kavi can 
have a complementary haplology : “aratvay- aksai- (aksay- ?)". This 
makes a befter sense than the SK’s text—cf. Oldenb. J-Geldner's 
doubts and twisted translation, especially in conjunction with 27ab. 
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In the latter the SK is misled into his (unmetrical!) “citrérh 
dāvanai” (which leaves “imam” in the air !) by the closely prece- 
ding “bhari--mahi dāvanai” in 25cd, forgetting the numerous cases 
of “dāvanai” without a complement (cf. the close-by VIII, 45, 10b, 
etc., cf. Grassm., s.v.).—1In 29 : in 99c the text should rather be : 
*«a$vünàm it na vrgnaam", since the trochaic rhythm in 29a, being 
in the first pada, does no! demand a pair in the same stanza—cf. lc, 
2c, 3a,—but it is to be paired with 32a (cf. below).—In 30 the text 
should be, as transmitted : **gàvah na yütham upa yanti vadhrayah 
—upa ma yanti vadh rayah”, this being better in keeping with the 
kavis’ style in an echo-rhyme—as against our reasoning above.— 
In 32 : in 32a the text should be ” “‘satarh dasai balabüthai" with 
à trochaic rhythm symmetrically corresponding to 29a (cf. above). 
'The archaic protraction and svarabhakti allow us to keepthe trans- 
mitted text. ` 

This completes and concludes our text-critical reconstruction 
of VIII, 46 out of the SK's Samhita-Palimpsest. 


II 
The Authorship of the Vakya-kanda-ftkad—AsHOK AKLUJKAR 


P. 166 fn. 4 lines 3-4 : ‘‘fn. 4 on p. 167” 

P. 107 fn. 2 line 5 : **fn. 3 on p. 166" 

P. 167 fn. 4 line 5 : “Pn. 4 on p. 166” 

P. 167 .fn. 4 line 8: “ -- 667? ` 

P. 168 fn. 1 line 13: **fn. 1 on p. 167” 

P. 171 lines 3-4 : “vowels, doubling, etc.” The” 

P. 174 line 92: **159.6) (e) Employment" 

P. 174 line 24 ; “fn. 2 on p. 173” 

P. 174 line 30 : “words” 

P. 176 line 9 : “8.1 below” 

P. 176 lines 11-25 : The page numbers given here could possibly 
be based on confusion in the sense that the author might not 
have distinguished between two different or partially different 
editions of the Laghu-maitjt;a—one by Madhava Sastri Bhandari 
and the other by Madan Mohan Pathak. Subsequent to the 
printing of the article, the author has had access to the former 
edition. According to it, the references here should be: pp. 
111 (cf. BSS. p. 217), 337 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965: 223; cf. 
BSS p.137), 609 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965: 226; cf. BSS p. 
157), 616 (in Kuficika; ct. BSS p. 160), 684 (Abhyankar-Limaye 
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1965 : 234; cf. BSS p. 232), 817 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965 : 220; 
cf. BSS p. 115), 1188 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965 : an cf BSS 
pp- 69-70), 1367-68 (Abhyankar-Limaye 1965 : 238; cf. BSS p. 
274). Also on p. 1494, Nagesa uses the expression fuilja-rajáda- 
yah. However, that must be an oversight, as the intended refe- 
rence is clearly to Hela-raja on 3.11.2 p. 103. 22-23. 


. 176 fn. 1b : Nàgesa's reference on p. 1133 (Bhandari’s edition), 


on closer examination, turns out to be not to BSS p. 266 as the 
author had suspected earlier, butto Hela-raja on 3.3.4-11. How- 


. ever, on p. 1161 (ata evaktak Sarkara upadadhatity-adau tejo vai ghr- 


FJ Hd td Hd rg *० H3 rg rJ "० ५० 


P. 





tam ili lingad akta ity-asya ghrta-sadhanañjana-paratuam iti Helā- 
rajadibhir uktam.), Nageša does refer to BSS p. 216 (yatha akiah 
Sarkara upadadhatity atrdnekasyaitjana-dravyasya sambhave tejo [vai 
ghrtam iti] ghrtasya slulir ukta. tasmal lingad ghrlasádhanatvam 
aiiji-kriyayah Sarkarakarmikaya nirdharyate.) as Hela-raja's work. 


. 176 line 19 : ‘‘sekhara p. 797 (cf. BSS pp. 69-70” 
- 176 lines 24-25 : *'indicating that” 


177 line 1 : **matra-? 
178 line 7 : **is full of gaps” 


- 182 line 5 : **Punya-raja with Puñja-rāja.” 


183 line 1 ‘‘upasztya”’ 


. 188 line 39 : **of one sort? 
. 183 line 40 : **—raja/Phulla—" 


184 line 27 : “Sharma, H. and’? 


- 185 line 12: “fn. la on p. 176” 
- 187 line 14 : **vyasa's [?] Bhasya” 


187 line 34 : **(Eds.) Indralala and’? 
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ERRATA 


Incorrect 

ata: 

Asya Vamsya 

usnisa 

Martus 

Harinasya 

agafa: 

दूणाशंम्‌ =दु:ऽनशम्‌ 

(RV. I.176.3) 

दडभम्‌ 

संस्कृतः 

सर्याचन््मसौ' 

pefinition 

tinnatina 

Arvan 

expecially 

fom 

V. M. Apte 

subhanmiittadika m 

शुको 

studing 

1171 

form 

P. 1.24-54 

IV.26.5 

what Vardhamana 
says that 

overides 

descernible 

2337 

davah 

dyutbhyah 

hrasvas 

yano aci 

astadhyayi, 

previde 

or or 

lacative 

pakalpike 

3.1.69 


Correct 
दयुभिः 
Asya Vamasya. 
usnisa 
Maruts 
Harinasya 
वृहस्पति: 
दृणाशम्‌ =F TH 
(RV. 1.176.4) 
दुडभम्‌ 
संस्कृ तः 
सुर्याचन्द्रमसौं' 
definition 
tinnatinah 
Aryan 
especially 
form 
V. S. Apte 
subhanimittadikari 
शुक्लो 
studying 
1971 
from 
P. 1.4.24-54 
IV.2.65 
what Vardhamàna 
says is that 
over-rides 
discernible 
2347 
devah 
dyudbhyah 
hrasvas 
yano'ci 
astadhyayi, 
provide 
or 
locative 
prakalpike 
3.1.68 
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ordinory 
Gods 
Avaita 
practice 


कर्मसयोगाल्लोकवत्‌ 


बलम 

from 

kala 
vyavaharika 
the the 

कि 

giraf 
Dima 
prahasana 
character 
godhikas 
kony 


Tilakamanjari 


est 

उत्सडगे 

सूत्रयोः 
कृशाश्विनौ 
अख्यातौप ... 
Ranganatha 
Prima facie 
Tha 

esctasy 


TILKAMANJARI 


समुच्छिता ... 
...शालिकाइगण- 
...भित्तिचित्रं 
वालुका 

सागेनेकेन 
exagerated 
Kushana 
prejected 
सहितं 

Aftert 
Fobearance 
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ordinary 
gods 
Advaita 
practise 
कमं संयोगाल्लोकवत्‌ 
बलम्‌ 
form 
kala (=initial.) 
vyavaharika 
the 
कि 
विष्यति 
Dima 
Prahasana 
characters 
godhikas 
kona 
Tilakamafijari 
lest 
उत्सङ्गे 
सूत्रयोः 
कृशाश्विनो 
अ्रख्यातोप ... 
Ranganatha 
prima facie 
The 
ecstasy 
TILAKAMAÑJARI 
समुच्छिता ... : 
शालिकाङ्गण... 
Iff... 
---वालुका ` 
भागेनैकेन 
exaggerated 
Kushana 
projected 
सहितं 
After 
Forbearance 
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